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PREFACE 

T his of ArciMtecttire tm ih& Cotnparative Metliod/" at which 

thft short tidi is ‘" Comparative Anrhit^ctnre," alma at displaying 
dearly the characterUtie featorcs of the arclubectttrcof eadi country by 
comparing the buildings of each period and by giving duo prominence to 
the LnBuences — geograptiicaJ, geological, climatic, religiaua^ sodaJ, and 
historical—which have contributed to the loitnation of parlkular i^yles^ 
and which hitherto have not been emphasised systematic^y in pr^ntu^ 
the story of ardiitectural development. The Tree of Ardiitecture (p. iii) 
will help the reader ^o realise iht iinpontince of these xnBnences and the 
gradual cvoLtpion of the various styles. 

The analyHcat and ccmp^sUiv€ method adopted cnahles the essentials of 
Individual styles to ba easily grasped; thus the character of Gothic is 
emphasised by comparison with Classic and ReEiaissance ardutectcun*^ a 
similar treatment being followed throughout the book. 

Each style is ocmsidered under five sectionsp as foUowa !— 

Section i. INFLUENCES 

L GeugraphlcaL ilL Climatic. w, SodsJ^ 

IL Geological^ |v« Rcligloits. vi. Historical. 

These sbt leading mUnences help to shape architt^lurc; the Erst three 
are physical, the next two civilisirkgi and the last the historical background. 

SectLon 2, ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 

The geiieml appearance special features of the buiktings of each 
period are in this section described in details together with various theories 
of origin and evolutionary devdopmeut. 

Section 3. EXAMPLES 

tn this section Is given a wide range of typlcd buddings thnoughouc the 
ages ; these are shown both photographically and by specially prepared 
drawings which latter serve as a key to the size and proportkiu of the 
structures, while the text is onofined to brief desimptive notes. 

Section 4. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

Jl. Plans, or generaL arrangemciit of bmJdings^ 
u. Walls, tb^ construction and treatnumL 
c. Openings^ tbelr character and shape, 
n, Roob,^ th^ ixealmtint and developments 

Columns, their peritiou^ stmetme^ and decoration* 

F. Mouldings^ their form and decumticTm 
g. Om&meiit, as applied in general to any btiilding^ 

This analysis of the cliamcteristic features which resulted fmni solving 
obtain stmctmal juobtems enables the student to visualise clEarly the 
main factors which biuughl abotii changes in eadi style. 

Section s. REFERENCE BOOKS 

The chief books are given to which readias who wish to pureue theh 
rtudies in greater detail may proStabiy refer* 

The text of this* the fifteenth edition, Iiua been cornected in accc^d- 
aoce with the bt^t investigalions, while Unportaut hiitoriE^ data and 
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UiustratioiL^ have been added. For of rtference, date$ are appended 
to the photographic lllostrattoiu, with the relati^^c texiuai references^ and 
the chronology of each successive style is indicated in the chapter headings 
throughout. 

As compared with the Firet Edition, the mimtxjr of illustratJoiLs has been 
tccreased from too to upwatxls of 4,000—an amazing total and one which 
has been readied by the introduction in eadi !?iiccee4i[ig edition of a large 
percentage of spedollv prepared drawings* besides views * restorSi 

models and many photegraphs collected over a period of 3fears in the v^ons 
counttics I ha\e visiterL 

The amplification of the book, it is Idt, will render it stil] more acceptable 
to the increasingly large body of generaj readers interested in architecture, 
no less than to students of the Universities, Public Schools and other 
edueaTional institutions of the British Commonwealth of Nations and the 
U.S.A., where the wort is in general use as a textbook, and it is a trihute to 

popularity that complete translaled editions have been published in the 
Russian and Spanish languages. 

The descriptions and criticisms of the buildings are mainly from personal 
observation of fhe world's greatest monuments, from ancient Troy to 
modem Chicago. In Egypt I h^vt studied the Pyramids, Temples, and 
Tomb^ from Cairn to Kh^oump and 1 have also revisited that country 
and surveyed some of the latest astonishing excavations. I have made 
repeated pilgrimages to Greece, the Greek Islands, and the colonics of Asia 
Minor, besides exploring the palace of King Minos m Crete. In travemng 
Italy over and over again^ I have lingered ^ong the buiMings tu the hilP 
top cities and the towna of the plainSp and on my many visits to Rome 1 have 
been materially assisted in my mvestigations by Lanciam and Bonn I have 
also visited the palace ruins at Spakto, op the Adriatic, which reveal the 
majestic mi^t of Roman rule; and in the romantic island of Sicily I 
have noted liow faithfully the varied buildings reflect the many dynastic 
changes. In North Africa 1 have studied the niins of Remun outpost dtks* 
as Well as of Old Carthage, with its amajing w'ater reservoirSi and have 
visited Kairouan, with its Mahometan pilgrimage-masque^ while I have 
travelled throii|h Morocco from the triple city of Fez, in the north, throtigh 
Rabat and Meknes, to the paltn-drcled Mamkeshp which borders on the 
Atlas Mouji tains, in the south. I have h^n twice to Coastantinople and 
exiumned S. Sophia and the numerous Byaantme churches now converted into 
mcisquM. In PaJestine 1 have gone dt>wn frmn Jerusalem to Jeri{io. through 
Samaria and Naiareth to Damascus^ and on to the great Roman temples 
at Baalbek, in Syria* I have made several tours in Spain firom Burgos, in 
the north, to Cordova* in the south, in order to study its diaimctjve ar^- 
tecture. I have had many delightful trips in the fair land of France, with 
her ma^piihcent heritage of Gothic cathedrafs and Renaissance chateaus * 
in Belgimn, with her cathedrals, town hulls, and gnildhouses; and in the 
eunaJised dtiea ol Holland, with their stately burgher mansioiis- In studyinj; 
the architecture of England I have sketched all types oi building—cath^ 
dials, rasti^, churches^ country mansions, manor houses—with which our 
laud so riclily endowed. In the rtmnrk^fe land of India I have visited 
many places, including such wonder citite as DeDu* Agra with Its famous 
TAj Mahal, and the deserted dty of F«ttdijK«re-Sikri. In America I have 
made the acquaintance of the latest type of public bafldings, of tire steel- 
framed office block known as the sky semper.'’ and of the fine domestic 
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afdiLt«:ture, in all of whidi the Ajuericait architect hai successfully 

the problem of adapting good deagn to modem requirements. 

Architecture constitutes a veritable chromde in stone, yet hith^o it has 
not been assigned its proper place in edtication, duo pertiaps to the ennoneons 
idea that the public is unable to grasp the constructive principles which 
govern anihitecturaJ forms. The institutLoii of a Diploma in the Histoty of 
Art by the Univerrity of London is an iiziportant step in asaigtiing to Archi- 
tecture its rightfut place in the study of the humanities. Essentially a liuman 
art as wdl as an affair of material. Architecture is governed and limited 
hy many practical requirements which du not apply to the work of pamten, 
sculptors, and musicians. It also provides a to the habits, thoughis^ 
and aspiralLons of the pe^^ple, and without a ^owLedge of this art the 
history of any period lacks that human interest with which it should be 
invested ; indeed, many people wander among Greet temples^ Koman 
amphitheatres^ and Gothic cathedrals without the slightest understanding 
of how they tame to be erected. 

The study of Architecture opens up the enjoyment of contemplating build¬ 
ings with an appredatiou of thefr purpose, meaning, and charru, and every 
structure conjures np the conditions of past ages- It U the one art with which 
we are all brought into daily contact, lor it ^hclteo us from the elementSp 
gives us " Home/* and enshrines the sacred symbols of ail rcHgions. Einaily^ 
Architecture is the inotber at the arts of Sculpture, Paring, and the alli^ 
Decorative Crofts. Many of the world's great rulers have been its patrons, 
and some, tike liarueses the Great, have used Architecture as the symbo] of 
their personal power. The diuich in the Middle Ages, the gent^ in the 
eighteenth ceulttry, had patronised /Vrchitecturc, but to-day it h the turn of 
the people to become the patron of this tlie oldest of the arts. 

The fadlitiea offered by travel, uiuscunis, photography, Laoteru lectures, 
and even cinemas and. television. Lave been the means of arou^mg interest 
in the buildings of the past, and have enabled the public to recogube the 
immense importance of Architecture in national and civic life. The best 
way to learn about Aichiteeture is to study actual bcdldnigs, while the 
museums in London and tluoughout Great Britain, the various CDun tries 
of Europe, the Overseas Dufninkjfifi, md the Hnired States of America 
provide excellent opportunities fer ufamining detatb of style* 

It is sad to rooord that a number of the buildings described liave been 
mutilated or destroyed by enemy action during the two World Wars, 

In coudusion, it is hoped that in its revised form this work will continue 
to appeal not only to arohitectural students and craftsmeQ, but also to 
that wider public whidi influences and largely controls the architecture 
of to-day, so that it will demand hue buildings oomparable to the great 
monuments of the past, yet expressive of our own times anti worthy to 
be handed down as a natioual heritage to future generations. 

BANISTER FLETCHER 

i: BKNOt Waik, 

London, E.C 4, 

Sf- Day, 1950. 


Th* spirit ot antMjuity,—cnthnnuit 
In nunptiious bpiktu^, woai hi i?i«l »o^ 

In piicLtLrd ftpe&klng with toOgn?. 

And wtt2i de'^Crat 3 oi-dmiuti« entwined— 

StdkeA to the wit ol snoe withhi the mind ; 
Hence Innmi th&t i^lidia wtth swui-Like eue ekinf^ 
Hence motaoui, tmn mmid Uie 
To mn banPOEueev deootacy eoiihiud, 

Aj if the ttieels were coofleemted fnTnmi, 

The city ooe vEst ten^e.^dediento 
To mntunl respect Id ^oegbt sod deed/' 
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phoroa. 

TVrrot A Chipies, Stanrt k 
Rfivttt. 

Middletmi, Gacdncr* 

B4l1ilniiiJ3J], 

ITEspotiy* photo of model, 
and Beniijc-Arti FesbsratioiL 

Ferguatoo, Andewm k Spien, 
Stuart k RevDtt, 

Stuart k Rswtt, Chambcia, 
VktUst-lc-Duc* Femn k 
Chip^CX, PmETOK!. 

Mauch, Stuart k Reveit^ 
PefliMe. 

GalihaWifd, Fcrgnsamii Durand^ 
Stuart k Bavatt. 

Stnart HeTctt. 

Cockertdl. 

Fmnrtm^ Stuart A Revoii, 
Midwiis, Conraile. 

I%dId. 

CodurtU. 

PhobA. 

Andefioii k Spiefa Stoart k 
Revstl, Uauch, ConkjETielii 

Spiera, Chamberv, Maxich. 

Stiuut k Ksvett* Society of 
DilcttautL 

Ini^ood. Stojire k Hevett, 
Ehieriun, Uiddletoti. 

Arthur Hccnlmocu 
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109 TeJUpla of Nliii Tbe 

OlvmpdciDO, kthmi^ 

iir Evdntmn of tfae Cafiatliii.a Capital 


1 ] a M^in irraifat €f Lvticmtcd, Ttnw o( tlm Wiudi, 
AUlEils. Tempt# of DidytoKiH, 

^ MiL-tm, 

.t*5j Gmicd. RamaJtTli«al7V9tom|MiQd ^Tbeaiin, 
‘ E^danrini^, Brodfiflld^ and 

ti^ TheRopyU-aK Aih#^ * , . » 

ijH Mau^ciitiiiii^ HiiicamisAot 


i-sto 


Ut 


Tomb, CaidDA. Tli# Ateui^der 
rbagiu and T^tmb of th* Wtepctfi, Sklaii. 
Tomb at Coidos. 

Greek 4 Koinaji computA , . 

Comparadve Cimk anil Roman Orden ol 
Afchitoctnre, 

CaiQp4)Lrati^e Gfeek and Ronum Mouldingi 


1 ^? Coffiparadv# Gfeck rni d Eomui MonMiirg^ * 

129 Gieek Omni3i#Dt; Cftngphnra, CoryathJ^ aero- 
t#r>on UQd stiile, 

tjo GT&tk OnainHmt t Capital, Btale, ete. , 
tjo' Tbe ilknxq^ Epulaoftn (m&ond irtoilel); 
Temple ol ^scalnpaa. Epidauiodi {rt£tiHr»i 
lufxldji, 

t3o"*Dtlpiij; Sacred Freclaci (resiored). Tbt 
Stadioa. AtAeiu. 

I5J CtkIc 'OriuiiEiei]| z AntbifUTn'i^ ^ 

. . riieze, metopea, irtiL 
JU * OptiiaJ correeticra ia ArolUt^^ 


Pbohn. 

Owen Joaci, Gwlh;;, Staart 4 
Ris^'eiftp CoJIlafi^ CocknreB. 
Stur^. 

Stii^ 4 Revolt. SooUty of 
Dfleltantl^Maqeb. And pbotoa. 

Stuart & Revolt, oud pboitHw 

PenroMT^ Middlelmi, 

Newtem 4 FuilimH St#venMD+ 
Brit. Mui. Gtdde, Bean^-Arb 
Reattnatioai 

Newtpa 4 f^Iion. and phetoA. 


PtnnldiiQit, Maqcli. 

Stuart 4 Kevfitt Mmuch^ Tajrlnt 
4 Crsjr. 

Inwood, PieimfrtfcajM. TayLor 
4 Creiy. MaiLchi 
Stuart 4 Kevett^ CockemU, 
T^jdnrACiwy, 

Society of lnwood, 

Stuurt 4 RevetL 
Stiwt 4 Revcitt^ liiwood. 

^VcUcoino HuLaTiml Medical 
MtHDima- 

kLgitnii|H>Iitiui Mukiioi of Art. 

New Ynelc, and phntiu. 

Maueb. Witt, Stmirt 4 Revett. 

Fbnibetbnme, VioHetdt-Due. 


ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 
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Map of the Roman Empjr#. 

Ceoumicttao of Wall* and Ardaea, Viiutti and 
Domea. 

EtrtDCMn ArctL^teeborq + . * , 

Fnrtani Boariutn^ Rncie {reflinml) Roman 
Tb^M. Vemlamiuiii (Hertal and 0»tiat 
Acriii views. 

^Rmnoji TbcrttLK, T'^ t h r * * , 

Tbe Fqrun] Romanmn * * * , 

Tbe Fomu Homanam 1 Revtorutiunx , 

Temple nf J^iter CapitoliiiiiA^ Rome 
(lutored). Fcuinu nl Traian, Rome fie- 
•bWHl). ' 

Greater Forai^ Fampeii fwtiwed)- fijoyira 
of Cwntantine, Roffln {reftlXlid]. 

Temple Of Fortnna VirtlM AjitOtimill 4 
Faustina. 4 Saiarn. Home. 

Temple of Mon Ultet, Rome. MaEeaii Carr^^ 
Niinea 

Temfilr of Coxtui and PoUiue, Rome 

Temple of Veoufl and Rome. Rntme. Temple 
ol l>iaiia. Ntma. 

Tempka at Bulbckp Syria ^ ^ . 

Tem^e of VmtA^ Rome, Tempk of thu 
Sybil, Tivoli. Tempi* of Vcaui, Baalbek, 


Middletno, Cfaoiiy^ StnrfiiL 

Gaiffafflilmddk Britsab MuaexzsL. 
Gaiteiidii^ Major AMmip aod 
AeroMm#. Ltd. 

Rinto. and A, J. Tayk*. 

Joeepb Gattesdd^ Taylof 4 
Cr^y. MiddleUm. 

Becebettf, and otluea. 

■Gotteadd^ 


Fitohettip Gattwbt. 

Taykir 4 Crtxy. Failmiia. 

Taylor 4 Creay. £>'Eapouy. 
CattBB^ll, Palladia, and pbotOOL 

Wood^ Dumad. Reim. 
i jmr . Eini , Middletoa, Tayke 4 
Cnwy. Spkn. 
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The FabUecwi^ Rom^ , , p p 

Tbe Psantiwn, Enmt : (rntiPTiedl, ucl 

Int. 

BmsiUi^ of Ti^Juiip. Rfirnr BajiLLIdi^ cjf 

vUmtiiKp Riroie. 

Thcmur of Cub£kMbi^ ftamfi 
TWinsofT>i^e£ia]3, Rome 
HmrmarolCvmaJlz. Rome ; YIewi (mtared) 
juhI Sectiw, 

TbflColowump HncDe« * « . ^ 

The CpIPRcmo, RotuD : £3±. -uid Jnt, * 
OsIdshuid^ Rouu: Kmormtioiu. 
AjzfpbitheAlre^ VerOiidi t E^tt, *^4 let. , 

Cimii of Mfurmitlin, ftml CItckh UvipiQA, 
Rome- Font de C^fd. NkmA. PmmNicrz, 
Trine*. Forte S. AodTi, Auttm. 

Tho Circtm Mutmtii. Matis^mLCiL of Ay^iutirtn 
ifld Mniiiaoleinn of Hadrian^ H^ide 
tiou}. 

Ronun Tomba p -i « . « * 

Foitico of Octaria and Theatre of ftlMrceHn*, 
Rome (matoKil). Stmt of TomhUr Fompoii 
(notcirredl. 

Arches of iltll*, the Colcbrnttha, and Janiu 

f^ TTii^rifrrirtK; Rn TM . 

Archea qf Septimiui SfiTenisami Caditintbie. 
Rome. Ajcb of TrmjaK« Adcowu Ajdb of 
C^hkaHa, Tebesio^ 

ColuEim of Tr^ijss, Rom. Coluom ol Idmcoa 
AureliuA Route, 

Falwei of the Empemn, Rome : Vimm 
fmcaredl Aud Had. 

PaUoe ol DlocktmUp Spalate 
Arch at Onnfe, Frmon. The Atrium VeetTp 
Rofiu {restored^ 

The Amplii theatre. Gate of HeimaJonBani^ 
Bamlica, Hdiue of the Faulty Stih<an 
Therm** Rod Street SqeiMi, Pomp^. 

*llooBe of Fotopedi Jreitored models 

Roman Bnd^e over the Tagoi* AJcuntarm, 

Spain- Fqns Fabriaus* Elune. 

HotEK of Fuw, ind Hooph of the Vettlip 
Poiupeh^ 

The AEtD* fl^Tid Romv. Pact da G4 jt 1« 
Ntme*. 

The Fku Stiyidi* »ftd the Poiitje JHolI&p Kunte. 

Bridge of Krniiiu. 

Roman Omamcetr Camed cnpftab ; 

tured frieee mnd onnuaeai. 

Urtm^n rtfiil fVcfnp^'ti^n frrairtfTpm JiftH IffHHMi rMi ^ 


awS 


RopuJi Or nament! 
and cheriotL 


CutdeLabm^ Altan. bath*. 


AVtmamntm 

^kldletnq, TAyJot A Creey. 
Metropolitan MoKum of Art, 
New Yiaik^ FkmoMi. 
MiddUton* Taylor A Crisy 
Xtorand, GatieichL 
VkiUeido^DnOk Midilieten. 
D'Eipouy. CameroUp photw- 
RipMEcUL FfanoA Spiers 
twocJiend]. 

Taylor dt Cnwy. 

Fhatmti 

Fhola, 

Phoioe^ 

MiddtetoUp Xhiraiid, Mixlel io 
Wallur Art GaUeryp Live?- 
pootp photofl. 

AdeOLoilo*. 5v Rowiand Pforco* 
Cofdmgley ft Richmond. 

Middleton, Gntteecht 
f^tesdiK^ Fuchcttl. 


Taylor ft Cfflsy, P'Agiocotirt. 

Cfnisyp D'Erpauy. 

Taylor ft Creay, Bc^hntti* 
Stmig. and phofo*. 

TaykH: ft Creay^ Sbonc, Dniand, 
ind photoe. 

DciuiX Gatteachip Ileslane. 

R. Adara, HIbmrd. 
f%otp^ Gatteiclil. 

Fiachetti. 


ihumpaliiLaD Mtneum of Aii, 
New York, and photo*. 

GAflhabaod, Mao^ and photok 


PhotM. 


Cattetchl^ and iihotaa. 

Taylor ft C^v DVEspouy, 
OwHU Jons, Jp C Watt* 
Barker, Durand^ Strung, J. €•- 
Watt- 

J* C, Watt. Ducud, Meyer 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHtTECTUEE 

ill Mad. 

ai3 s. aeAiEmtap Remu . * « ^ ^ LeiAftHiiily, GjuihalHud 

31 b S. Clemmite, Rmnf: fnt S. ALarla Ma^iore, Phon» 

Rood: Int 

119 BudHM Church ol S* Peter and S. Brewer. HohKh, 

fund le Mores Koob. 

Ijg^ Il MlEinait Qturch of Su PutcT aUli S. IhOT^OIU HlOtOti 
fooci le MuiAp Rome. 

333 S, Faolo futwi le Kluim, itooe* i- « * PtHitiia, 
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**4 

'ff' 


*34 

*35 

*3^ 

a4i" 

*43 

^4H 

*47 

*4« 

*49 

=50 

*53 

*54 

*57 

t^i 

**9 

*75 

*7t> 

379 

i&3 

i5j 

aB4 
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S, A^nex hioH \t Hun. RxaoK, S. Ap^KliiuLiT 

\u C9A±3f, Havemm- 

S, Sabii», Rome, wA S. ApeJiiiULna !& 
Ravencn r Intfitipn. 

Cbuixl) dI ih^ Nativity^ Bi^tlilchem. Chmi^ 
td iJit HciBf SqnUc^, Jc nrea a tfm . Cbuixb, 
QalhLotmii. 

TotiedlD<^Ui 4 drA|, Ba|itifftcry orfConnaxitine. 
Rtmw. 

S. Stafann Rdto&dja Aiud tlii? B^pxhitry of 
Ccm^lpaxitiiu, Home. BaplistiEry« Noccr^ 
Early Ortiamtait ■ capitaK 

daots, windows, atu, 

Cbprdt ot tbe Holy StsfruEclircr, Jr ^^lrm - 
S. C4Xfama^ Roiiiev Tooitq Golla Puicbiia 
And Thgod prk, Ravuma.. 


Httincta. 

PIWtCMr 

IM VogCi^, SturfB. Gco_ JpJafy, 
and photoa, 

PhaljQfv 

HpbAcJi. Stpr|;Ui^ Letmrouiny. 

B^Ai^bcourt. HntiKb, Catiwn. 

FbtytadfModd ^R.I.D A.). 

Go«Kt« D*A||m- 
■Doun^ Jacksati. pb^toa. 


BYZANTINE AJ^CHrrErrtJRE. 


S. Ir^nc, Ccnatantiodple : Ext. and Int.. 

Map a| tha Bywitku Empire. 

S. ^p!^. Cjjji^nticiaplc; Eit.^ Jttd 
^tantiiiopJo ; Afiial vi^w. 

S. Sdphia, CanjUntlaopk t Intedwa , 

Sl SoptuAk CoEutMtiipope I Interior . « 

•S. Mmrk, Venice: Intiri^r ol BAptistcry. 
Chnrch^f the Hdly Apci^ie^ SoJmica i Ext, 
ByisULtineCaaatTUctitH] and Typa af D^^ca. 

5. Sfjpbia, Coii4iAMinpiple * .. . - 

^ SaTifanT in lilfl CtiDiB and S. Tbeodof^i 
CoiutantinDpk- 

S, Tlimsdon, AHiaoi. Moika^tnry of S. Lnke of 
Stiria. SS. Scf;^na awA CouBtanti!- 

nopJn^ 

CompiumUvieDDEDedS^cti^ TljealuM-rvn 
MedEca, Rome ; S. Ravetma; Aix- 

Ia J^ar fc f lT* f?nfh 

S. : Eiti i Int. 

S. Ifark^ Venice, S. Frosty B^n^enx * 

SS. SergitiA nqil Bacchiu Ui! S, Thudote, 
CooituitiiiDple, UttfaHelropoEeCaRiedrd. 
Athena. 

Motiaatexy of S, Luke cd StinL S. %Tmle and 
Tomb of Galln Plecidiik Raveninu 
SyeaEiiJne Onuimentt Capitalr. wrlJ head, 
panpet, winduw, Kfoen, and saro^phagnt. 


FttntQ, GuTtitt, 

Fhoto^ aiul " Tile Tline^.*^ 

Fhoto, aiid GurRtt. 

Foe^atj 

fVice, Texier Jk FoJLan. 

Lnthabv A Swaioson, Chnliy. 
Sknteh Book. 

Sailenburg, A.A. Sketch BOok^ 
GoMel, 

Gnrlftt 

Photo, SebuitJG A Bazneky, 
QTMitt. 

J^Abclie, Hnbsch, Gailhabaad, 
Jaokeon. Dehio vm Beiold, 
and p^to«. 

Photon race. 

JocIekii^ Cfcagoan, GoEhahaad. 

Ghrti^t y 

^filSingea, A.A, Sketch Book, 
Jackson, CoiUubaiuL 

Scholtv It Bamalej^ photo, 

Salsanbm^^ Texier & P11IU14 
Foard, ft afl bah and, CattoiM^ 
Brit. Uut. Gokle. 


ROMANESQUE ARCEtTEOTURE IN EUROPE 
Map of Europe about 1100. 

ITALIAN ROMANESQUE 

Map of Italy in the tenth centnrv- 

Pin Cathedna . . , , 

The Cempamlc and Baptistery, Plia 
Pstoia ^thedTfldx S, Antaoino, l^^inoennk 
Tom AjindLi, BoJo^dji. 

S. Ambdnogio, MOan ; Ext. uid ioL 

MinUto^ Fltnesce : ExL and lot. Tha 
Bapoatery^ Cmnonap 

S.Miduale^ nvia , , , , * 


Rohanlt de Flcmy^ photoe. 
ilohoalt de Flearv* 

Fhntoa 

Fhou^ 

Photoe. 


Uut^. FergoHOa^ StneL 
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jia 

316 

3 *^ 

330 

31* 

3^3 


324 

3^7 

32B 

33 E 

33a 

33 * 


S^Z«at»Mi^|di«^VcrmiaL^ EMi_& 4 dIdt. 
FocuUco clci Tnrclil juid Fur^tti and LorMim 
Fsldcd^ Venice. 

Baptatny, Fkrmar Ext. 4 J:td lot Tlw 
CapellA Faiatina jlnt.) and La Zisa^ PAlarmn, 
M qrmwi l e Catbedrml: Int, itsd Ckiistm , 
D« 3 rvA>-«, W^ndowi, ApK*> and dastcra, + 
Pulpitv, ALtan, ajiil Csrred Omameiit . 


urrw’iirrrH 

Phntn*. 

Vhatm. 

Fluytaa. 

SI1AW, Jackicni, ahO phoM^ 
ScliEtlLi^ JiclnoD. Cucncaln^ 
mud pbornA. 


FREHra EOMA*KE 5 QOT 


^^2 Hap qI Franu about a^Dh inoo. 

AnfoulAme CalbedTa] « « » . - 

2:^4 Sr Madetema, VAieJay: Ext, A: tnt.. lutd 
tfotrt Dmine la Grand*, FditkrB. 

NcUrm Danac Ja Gcandi?. F^iden. Ttu AbbaTiC' 
anx-Dames, Caen ' Eat. and Int. 

2 gS Thn Abba3%4iix-HamiiM, Cun « 

503 S. SenjLqL, TaaJnnac t Eat. ^ Inu S- I>esH ; 
tsL 

304 Abbey of FoatfivrasIL Nicbolu, Caen, * 

305 The Abbaye^ana^Hanuim, Caen « , # 

306 S.GillH. ^ Mukteine, V^lay . 

30$ Dnnca, Windowi, Apm^ Piera 

310 Capitala, Friezes^. Boonray, awl ScnLptnred 
Omui^t. 

3TI Antim CathedraJ: Intr » . # + 


Sharpe^ HaniiettK^ ud pln^tna. 

Vbabem. 

Ffaotns 

Pu^in and Le Kciut. 

Plmto*. 

Pbotna. 

Flwtor 

Fhmna, 

Sbalpej Revr^ll, Pugla and L* 
Kcaa, and phati?e. 

Hanbette,^ Sbarpe^ Revoll^ aod 
pimtda. 

Fbnxn. 


GE^tMASr 

3fAp ot Gemtany (twcUth cesL}. 


BOMAllESgUB 


Boisstree. 

Kin^^ imd |ihoto«, 
Phatxia- 


Qnitch nt the Apbsito, Col-o^Ji* 

Wormi Catbfdral ii » » * 

S, Mattin, Cokt^nn: Ext. A InL Sphea 

Catliedntk: Ext, * I>cta4j of Doorway* 

S. Gerncm^ Colophs. Mawnce Cath. « 

Treves Caihedi^ T aatii Abbey Oiarcb « 

Tommi, Doomys, Colmnns, etc«« 

Tt^ei Cathedra] and lb* Licbl raoen k iTC he 
from W- 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN EUROPE 
Mapnf Etmm (£oiirti!entl 3 ceat.). 
tMnciplea oz Gothic ConxtmirLinn. 

EvnlutiOD Gothic VauHIn^i- 
Compatatire Diagrami of VanJta. 

CompamtiTe Models of Caadnental Cathe- pbotos- 

diali. 

Principlea of Ptopcations . « Gwiit, 

HNGUSK MEDIAEVAL ARCK 3 TECTURE 


Phots. 

Photon dniwiiif ffoia 
Ud1ler» FSTstoj-. Kmg- 
Phutn. 


337 Mapnf Medieval Eniland. 

343 An^lo-Saxon Style l Chnjchci and Towan * 
346 Tempia Chiitidi^ London : EXL A int. , 

349 S. BartlKakxnew^ SmithbrldH and S, Helen, 
Bisbopigate, Load^m : Inwidriy 
3^ IdediAEvat Vaulliue ^ « 

35n« Bath Abtw 1 Aortal vkw. S. Mary, OaJofd : 
Ext. Canterhiiry Cathedral: Nonnan 
Ttrtfer. 

3$o**Chjiitcbiircb. Oalord : Vaalled Slahca^ to 
HaE Oxkrd Catbcdral : Int- Diviiuty 
School. Oahud : Int. 

JS3 S. Mary, Wartpdek. ’W«xauiwtiif Abboy t 
Aerial ^ew,r 


SaJdwin Bmwi]. Btrlfman, 

PhDioa. 

l>bo 4 s., 

Brt tton, Ricknuuip Parler+Bond. 
Aerofilmt, Ltdj, Aymer Val- 
LaniM3, and photo. 

Ayiner Vallsoce. and photo- 


Phnte. ” The Tupea" 
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TMI 

J54 DuTtEACi CftUiMrml : £zt. ft InL « » « 

JS7 CompantitT Englkh C^ibfdralft ^ 

55a Cafflfurmtivr Engbab Citbcdnik « 

35^ CwpAjatiTT EjiglMi CatliodAb , 
jte C6iiip«Ative Finni of Cutbcdnli. i : EXy^ ^ 
York, WimibBQtKt". Petetb^Jtisiigb^ Salinburv. 
liDCClD. 

^61 Compafativft Plaod of €4thDdnla^ -1: Wor- 
oeiter, CuterliuTy, Cknicestcrp ^nrvicli. 
Dnxb^^ 

5fn ComimratiTf' Pbi» of 3 ; Efictitr, [ 

S. Albans, Cbkbcsttir^ Rocbfidt&r, Wcllg, 
Soutbwell. v^- 

Ibg CoinpantJve PLum of Cafbednlg^ 4 : Cvrtiib, 
Cbcitu-, Ripodip Hcrcfofd, LiiiEi^cldr Bnatoi^ 
rtc. 

564 F^t^bcHTOtigb and W^lb Catiindrab: Hxts. 
367 EVtnbcffougb CatbedraJ < « * » 

3G8 Salisbury Ctirtbcdrsl , ^ ^ , 

370 * H]y C 4 itbcfJml : Ini. Uncoln Caibcdrai: 
CliApirr Hdusc : lat^ Wcstminatcf Abb«y : 
Tlw CoronatkiD. 

370^*W*slmiiistjct Abbey : Tbo CoronatkiD. - 
J7f CantvrbuTrCaiii: Ext. ft lot. 

372 lintolil Cathedral . .p . . . 

37J Liacolo Cftthfliral ^ Ext-ftlat. . 

174 Lkli&(^M CalbcdraJ « . * < » 

376" WqtcesterCatbcdra] L Exb. WqEC^ster Catbis 
dni^ <^if. GlTiBcoflcr Cjukeltalr Qkffif. 
IT** * Wcfttni larttf Abboy, Heniy Yll't Chapd : Tat. 

377 WmcbaurCnthHlrtl. . , * , 

J7R WHittninatJci Abbey : Plan *n<l iection. 

181 W«vtiiiindter Abbey 1 Fiaa of llcma»t«ry, 
Vlcin,. ukd Pim. 

jSi WestmmvUi" Abbey s Intnrwi 

l^l Watzsinster Abb«y : Henry VlPi Chapel , 

384 Foonciina Abb«7» Yotfltshir? 

S. AndTcw. Had^gton^ Lines. . . + 

388 Timber Cbnicb Rdofi ^ ^ . 

3a] Tbe Tower of Londoo* „ ^ ^ ^ 

3^+1 Wkkdi^ Cutle : Aedal View, sad S. Cnotee'a 
HiUl. loL 

103 Stokcuy CssUe. :^op^ife. Keallwonb 

Caatk, WaiwickiliLPB. 

104 Warwick Cutlui Aerial View and ^tnnee 

CaUrw^, 

394^ Alnwick Castie : Aerial view. Earf Baxahjim 
Manor Hotue. Norfolk : Exn 
3^**Cati]brkdge ; Aerial view. HrverCaalli], Rent: 
Cocirtyard. 

393 Warkrixi^ CastleT ^ortbamberland. Tatters- 
hall Castle, UncB. 

396 Chaaiscy-Baaectp Berks. Little Wenhain Hall k 
S uAoUt. 

3^ Fcnahttfflit FUee, KcaU Haddnia. Hall« I>fifby^ 
shire. 

4C0 Ightham Mute. Kent ; ElatL etc. - 
401 Ckeat Chalfiebl^. WHtahhe. Qibunb Hall* 
Norfolk- 

4*1 Tfever CutJOi Kent. Hen grave Hall, SuEolk. 
Cnthay Manor House, SomerseL. 


a u iMwt I tei 

Fbotoe 

Phonsa, 

PbotcH, 

Ftintpa, 


Bmldnr Cathedral Seriee, 
Storer^ Britton, Loftiep Meet- 
ray. WilUi. 


P^ioios. 

Britlaitp Sharpe, Kuprkb^ 
Kobert, Wiaklw^ 

BiiitaL. 

photos, and Tbc Sports and 
General Presa Agency, Ud. 

The Tlmes.^'^ 

Pbtrto^ 

WIM, Sharpe. 

PhatOfl- 

Brithon. 

Fhetoa. W. Kentiog. 

Photo, Natfaoal Buildings 
EflCoifC 
Britton. 

Seale, “ BoiWeT." 

Bood, Meale* Letkmby, and 
phetne. 

Ptwtoe. 

BoheI, Neale^ and photon. 
Hceveasi] otheis. 

Bowman a*d Crtratber^ 

BncDdon, Bond. 

Haiwaid and Gascoynep Harper, 
Kerr^ Baytey. 

Aerofilim, Lbd^, apd Sash, 

PajJeer, Pugitu Brittno^ A,A- 
Book, and photos. 
AerohLna^ Ltd., and i^ntos, 
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Bcaag^nc^^ 

693 Tlie Petil Ftiaamik Vemilie^ ViJseeHi-ucamea, 
and t7pk?aj Pa™ t££teJ Fo^^a. 

M Saltm b FtUt Triamm, VerBiiUsH Toinba of 
Canliaal«d'Amboi»^ Roqcei, and Lonifl XXI^ 
S. I>?iua. 

69s* Cbkuan d0 Blaa ? Eat. amt lot- 
6^'t**Palau de Fcmtainebkau , * , , 

699 Are dfl TriDmplie d« Pada. The 

LotivTQ, Pajia, 

7a* Tha Lcovie, Parb: lirterkin 
T 0 » S. Bene, Caen : Apndal Clmpek, Chllcag de 
Vitrf 1 PalpiL S+ Etienne du Parii: 
Int. 

701 S. Euata^ie, S. EtimoA do MduL «ii4 % 
S^pkcp Paria. 

fwiais de Fanlaiacbtemi: Saida. CMteau da 
CbenonofTKita! lai. 

7fli**P»Iaia TciUtriea, Ftirlii: Vlawi from W, A 
E, E^lab da Louvre, Paiia, 

705 Churahea oi tbe SdnrbdiiM;, VaJ da Ctibe, ajid 
Pantb^n, Paris. 

TO* The !>oi3if ^ the Invaiidm A the Paoth^oD, 

Pariiii 

JO 7 The Binthdoa ilntr). Dome eJ the Invatidea^ 
and theAfojdeieiiie.'Parix 

70$ Tile pliiera Houde. TWU: Ext. A Gumd Stiiieaes 
7ii Palais dm Beaux-Ans. Lille, le PMil Pklaig^ 
Parifl. Hdlel de Ville^ Villearbaeno. iir^ 
Lyoxu. Airport at Le Bqht^!, 

71a Early Bqarway^ Windows^ and CapHals * 

?17 Etasrwa™, Wintdmm. BaJeoxiy, BaltutradeH 
WaU-FfUratain, ett* 


PtKfto*. 

PhotcM. 

Photos. 

Ward, aad photos^ 
Sauva^eotj. Fcisesijm. Ward. 

Fhotoa. 

Aefoaicos. Lttt» photos. 


Amort and Wilio^^ PUaai aod 
Ktlmler. 

Araoll aod WilionH, Muller^ 


Pbolo, and Mailer. 
Ward, aoEl Millbir- 
Photos, 


Fhocee. 

Photria. 


Ptntw. 

KOkler. 

Ward and Sbotter Boyi, 
Photofl^ 

OaUliabaiidj mud phutpe^^ 

Photoo- 

Pltofes. 

Photos. 


Pfoof, Berty. 
C^sar Daly, 


GEItMAK RENAISSANCE 

7 *A The Rathhatu, Leni^, The Stadrwei ntiaTi T. Fritacb^ 
MOiuteTp TheZeugbaua,. Daiiij||. 

719 of Germany |KVEntceath untX 

7t j Heidelberg CuiEe * ♦ ► . . 

7*4 The Hathhaus. Cologne t Poriipo. The Hath- 

hanS^ fteilbir aifl- 

71s The Ratlihaiu, Alteoburg;. Thn Gewmiuih fcii^ 

The fVUeriiaiiv, N tiremberg. 

7^6 The Marieokirclie, WgRcphattel. TheCburtib, 

BOckebartf. 

719 Doorway* Windows, Capitals. A Gabk. 

7JO The Rathliaus, Bremen ; Eat. 

731 The Nemnflnater, WEhxbnfg. The Franec- 
ktrehOi. Dresden. The Biamleaborg Gale, 

Berlim 

BELGIAN AND BUTCH RENAISSANCE 
7 |t S. GudtOe, Bmaaelit : CemimrionaL Town Hajsbe. 
Hail» Antwerp: lot. 


Sauerwela 4 Roaenherg^ Fritncb. 
Photoa. 

Frilsch 

Fritsch. 

Lambert and SlahL 

Fritsek 

Photca* 


LIST OF [LLUSTnATl&SS 
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7 JJ 

7 i 7 

7 i« 

7 J 9 

74 * 

745 

744 

74 5 

74 i^ 


T47 

749 

750 

735 

734 

755 

73 * 

739 

76a 

7*3 

7*4 

7*3 


of NetJlwiiaiidi (Kventnatb ceot.)- 
rawn HtH, Anrwcfp, S, MkJiol. L^vaid. 

Blftimi do raaciea GnSe, Bm^. 

Town Hmli, HmaiHtrm. MtiMie Hastiii^ Ant- 
wTcro: Cffurt. 

Tbo Gnnde Placo^ Bruges. CuLId Houses. 

Psiftb do Justloo. BmwU: e^d Ci^d 

Sbimay. P\i£& de Brusaola. 

I>oorw 4 y, GabSe, BoJcistillde, Beuch^uds. ind 
Cmived DniAmaDU 

Mfcitoifi tXa r^Lltck^ Gfcfle^ Brcgcft * 

H&tel du SsiuiQoa^ MfdlooSi Town Hall. 

Oudensjrdia: Doorway^ Kxchaugir, Bmssolb. 
Tctim Hall, Leyden : Ckble^oti?i . 


AlTTPl^WnU 

Ftaobod. 

Fboto*. 

Fbotoa. 

Pbatoa, 

Ewerbefk. 

Hagbe. 

Photw. Hig&o. 
Ewerbfick. 


SPANISH RENAISSANCE 


3 £ap of Spain (se^oiileeDtb unt). 

Caaa do 1& Coacba#^ SaJamau^ia. Cua de loi 

Gmniaiijee, Lron. 

CasBtde Aynatamteato. SeviUo » 

Univorsity^ Alcala de Henaroi. The Casm 
Looja, SeviUn: Patio. 

Alcazar^ Toledo ; Eit4 4 Patjq- , 

Toledo : Central pcrtiou. Tlie Cua 
Poleittlaa, Avila; Colaoiiadee. 

Casa de Miranda^ Burgov. ^lace of Chazlea 
Granada. 

TbflE&cuniJ ; Flanand Ylew« 4 

Tlie Eecoriaif Fac^e oX Qinruh 4 Navie. 

Notre Dame dtl FUar Saragossa. 

Gtannda Cathedral: Eit, 4 InL Jaeu 
Catbednil and Valtadobd CatbedraL; Exts. 
Doorr,, WlndoWi Fulpic^aoiJ Iron Gate 
Renninance Tomb in S. GIL Burgos 


E^ocoi. 

Photo. 

Junghflndol 4 Gurlitt. 

Jirnghgndel 4 Garlitt. 
Prentice. 

Pbotof. 

Fbeto^ 

Photoi. 

PhotsWr 

Preotice. 

Ptioto. 


ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 


766 3 tap of Ecgiand In Heoausance Period. 

769 KatfiEld Hodse: The Hall, Koole Hmue i 

Graiid Sturcaee. Hoddon Hall ; Long 
GeJlery^ 

770 Crewe HaU : Dtawing-rdom. Sizergb Cartlf ; 

Bedroom. 

771 Longford OutJe : FotequI Garden. Hatbeld 

Hdu$e: Formal Garden. 

771 Little Moreton Hall. Cfaedhiie r CoortyAnl. 
Kirby Hall: Courtyard. 

775 Hardwick HnIL Castle Ailiby . 4 

776 CharleOate: Gateway, Aetun Hall , Stair¬ 

case. Cranbome Mnnof Hotiss. Aodley 

End ; Porch. 

776” Gmy^a loo HalJ; lot. S. Jama's Palace 1 
Tudor Gale way. The Ctuuterboofe^ London. 
77b** Staple Inn, Holbom, l^ndon. The Temple, 
London: AeriitJ View. 

7^0 Hathcld Hotiec : HaIIh Andley End ! Hall 
7W Hsrdwidc Hall: Long Gallery. Looelny Park; 
Drawing Room. 

BramsEiill: Temice, Old Market Hall, 
Shrewsbury, 

7$4 Hat£eld House: 5 . Facade, Gate of 
Honour, Calue CbHegc. Cambridge. Bod- 
ieiau yhtary, Oxford, 


Nadh, 


Naak, 

Trigg,. 

Photo, Ggtdb, 


Robinson ^ Vitruvlus Bii tanTd- 
ciii, and photo. 

Nasb. 


Country Ufe/* Sbottcr Boys, 
and Banister Flctrdicr, 

H-M. Stitioucry OIBcei and 
G. G. Woodward. 

Nash. 

Noah. 


Nash and Fhntci. 
Photos. 
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irST OF ILLlrSTHATlDN^ 


786'Wtatwnod Park, WcircKtftr, WdklcMi itatl, 
AviioJ View- 

7S6* •Canons Ashhy, North^nlj. MjJdlfl T^mplt^ 
HalJ, Loadan: Ini, Wa d ham 
Oxford : Hill, Fonntaiiii Hallj YarkahirB] 
S. Pat fir's HospitiJ. Bristol 
787 HotLiud House, Kenirngtoo , . „ 

7S0 Sciflfiry lor Mssquri by iuigo Joo«d Hui^ 
ijueting House, WbitdiiU- 
76^ %Miitfi!iall FaiacOp Loudon * . , , 

790 York WfliM-Giie, Loudon. Covered Bridgo, 
Wilt^, S, Fsiul. Covent Cardou. London. 
790 * HiL^M Hou*e, Hma. : Auriiil View antj 
Entrance FB^ade. 

79o**KnoJe House. Kent: Aerial View. CliafllQii 
Hou"ae, Kent. 

793 S'. Faul's Cathedmlp Lomton : Aerial view, 
Gmnu^lcili Hospital. Clam Cal I ego CP 4 n- 
bridge: Quadrangle. Guildhall, VVoiceafer. 
79^ RoyalHcapliilpGreMiwicli ^ „ 

797 S. Cathedral, Ijondon : PLauS o( Original 

end Bjcccuted Design. 

798 S. Faid'H CathuKlral s Nave, Crossing, and S. 

Duast&n's Clbapei. 

Soo* HIloklmgHaiJpKorfollc: Aerml View. Iderton 
College, Oxfcitl i Eat. and lot. 

8oo* •Wilton House. Wdis, ColiGiidn House. Betks. 

RiJiyuluim Halt, Keriolk. Thorpe Hall. 

801 S_ Paul's Cadifidrai: Elot-ntion imd S^tlons 
ol Navfi Hud Dome. 

flo2 S, PauraCa tliodfal - % . , , 

804* S. Paul's Caii^edral, Lofidoa : Jntenors 
804* * 5 . Mary-te^Bow, Loudou. S. Briile, Ftefit 
Street, Louden s Esft. and Int. S Faurs 
CathsUraJ, l^ndon : S Tran&epi 
Bo^ S. Paul's Cnthfidral i SectlEm^ Elexutioiip and 
Plttns of Dome. 

806 Wren's City Chutches : Ptani .. 

807 S, Stephen, Walbrook^ Loodon . * 

loS S. Jama, PicoadtUy, anti S. Bride. Fleet Struct, 

809 S. ftlirv-ie-Baw, and S, Bride, Heet Street, 

Loocion: SluepUs, 

810 i^orden College, felaekliJiatU. Butter Markets: 

Bamnrd Castle & Bungay^ Town HaUs: 
HuELiEvoti lb ^ Abiilgdcuu A Garden- House. 
Six* • Complete OutlineKey to Ihe Buildinga by Sir 

Si2'* i CJiristoph&r Wreii ihown on 815-814, 
&i Buildings by Sir Chrisiopber Wren , 

Haure, Groonwicli; Great Salomi, 
Syon FF>u 4 e. MiiMleifttx : Tbe Hail. 
fii4"*Houie in the Sabibnty, Wastmuwier 

.^hb&y: Tomb of Henn^ VII. Flint 
Cottage, Box Hill- 

S15 S. Clement Danes and S. Ludaate, 

Londern: FaEtcriani. S. .VIaj-y at-i£LJi and 
S. Alary Abchuroh. London : Intrriore, 
fl 16 Templu Bar^ Stiund, Loiidim, The Old School, 
WiMidiustcr. 

817 Groom bridge Place, Belton House. Houjriscdn 
Hall, Kor-folk. 

8r0 Houmgton Halt. Coletihd]: Saloon CeilltEg^ 
ELtham Houm : Sinirtafe. 


Aimtoat^nj 

Naali, and AeriTElm^, Ltd. 

Photos, Gntchii and A^Tnet Val^ 
UncA. 


BJehanisqa, Naflh.LJeub iiwBii iiTiti, 

W^alpoki Society, photi;]. 

Kent, Trig^ imd Taimer, 
VitiTivjusKlritanixicus, Belches 
A MacartnfiyvPugitid: Biittun. 
Atimhlme, Ltd.# and Gotcli. 


Col. W. F. S^nbn, U.S.A.p and 
" Country Life/' 

Aerofilmji Ltd., *' Tiuj TimeS', 
Photo, ft Wrfiu Sociaiy. 

Trigge,. Belcher and Macartney, 
Longman, Pugin nnd Britton. 

Builder/' Pnley. 
bTewton, and Birch 

Aero^lma. Ltd.* aud Ayinei 
Vallance- 

Belchernnd Macartney. 

Pugin and Brirton. GalkbBbuuilH. 

Macartney^ Polcy, 

Photo, 

" nium oxtd. LondouKewa,'' Errch. 
Bireb, 


PugtDi Potey- 
ClaytaQr 

Bircb, Cla^'ton, Pugin ft Britton, 
Ratral Comm, Hist. Mon la. 
Clayton. 

Qaytoiir 

Belcher and Mataitncy 
'* Andiitect" 

CockATuU. 


Cockerelil. 

Nat-Maritime Alu^um. Rioto. 

MUpto, Roy, Comm, on HisL 
idDBUEifints, Q. J, Howbiig 

BErelL 


Sholtcr &o>e. Bekber and 
AtacarlDfiy,^ 

Plruto. BeEcher ft Macartiiev 
" Coun ijy Life,*' 

BeliJiAj- and Maiiartney, 


usT or nj-usTftAnos^ 


jnmi 


P (ACil 

Efil] Swwi H&use, CbidLatef, Doomy^ etc. « 
&DCKtigi&ii Latcrion; SuircaK. .A^bamhiun 
Uouw ^ CtLvmney'pMce^ Stolia HaII ; Din- 
LD^'f«Rn« Baltcii. 

f CaAtlfi HdwinJ, Yorkpbjri* , ^ , 

I £z^ Ctii&wick H(hw. Tl» Md^t HouHr, DowuLqil. 

8 it Blcdhckii PalaciQ'. Oxionitliiifie » « * 

Kedk$toii HaU^ Dcrby^fiirT * ^ # 

£ji Radiclilte Library iLad Qiib^ii''« CafW^ Gatje- 
way, OJifafti. S. Mary-l«^tmjud Hid S- 
Mary WoolnoLb, Load on- 
8CoUrgfi of Saliabury 

OuceaVCoUe^H -Oiiond , . , , 

A33 Boddiv'a CLub^ Lvodan. Cora 

Rodicster. Tnnity Calla^ Library- 
bridled: E^t* TmHty Calles« CbApeb 
Oxford! Im. 
lS4 Senalti HotkH, CaiitbriilEp, Hdoas^ 

I HibdtliSa BbierviUdry^ OxJunJ. 

Cvatom Hoyse, Loodoti, 

EUrabctlEatiAod JacobeaitPlAJDfl ^ 

Stuart and Georg^ PLimi .... 


856* S. Junta, PlcdajiilEyf Dnuirm : Ipi- S, 
Stephen. WaJbToot, London ; Pyfpie. S. 
Ltwrence Jewry, Lendou ; Voetry. 
Ajd^^tiHiiptoa CoEiii Palaupe: Acnal View The 
BniqueUfl^ Hall (Orangery), KeaAzii|{tua 
Cardecu, Ldtsdrm, 

$38* Panib£i 3 ke Co!k£eCbA|»LCajijt»idge. Qaeitn% 
CoUci^e, Dxlc^ : LLbrny. Trinity 
CAxubiid^e; Library. 

HdepitAli CbapeL Cugtom Hou^, 
iun^& Lynn, S. Ounitao In tbe Weat^ 
London. 

839 Odcl Window, Towk, Bay Window^ Door¬ 

ways, Arcadej and Balostradfr- 

840 Typical Doorwajra^ Wlndpirs, Colouiade^ nod 

Arcadw. 

84 a* BUnheiin PaJaco, Oxfonlsbira: Aerial View, 
tVior Park. Balb * Aerial View, A view witb 
FaJladian Bridge. 

£ 4 x**Sr Clement Danea, Londda : Lnl. Kedlewn 
Hali^ l^rbviddra : Dimwiag Ri»i» and 
Aeri^ View. 

843 Gccnguji ArchitoctHe p * * . 


844 Ccmiparabve Ftoportiona of ibe Orders alter 
Sif WilliHaCbambers. 

843 Panedin^. SialrcaBB. Doorway^ and Odmimy^ 
piece. 

846 ELmbetban and Jacobv^ Poipdt, Toralita, 
Wad TabteiAp Tbrooe and Stalis, 

Cutem- 

846* UHwwood House, Vorka : Aerial Viisiw. Tlie 
^uuioD Hoiub. London- 

846**OicfoT4 and Batb, Soraertet : Aerial View* ^ 

849 Elirabetbaa and Jacobean Flaater Ceilinp, 
CaLTTed StaUa. eirr. 

8S<^ Later Renrilwince Faraiture 

83b* S. Manin-iti-tbe-Fields, Londao. 5 . George, 
Blocsmmbury, Lpodorii Sv Ceorge, Hano™" 
Square, London Christ Cbarch, SfMtaS- 
belda LonilocL 


Belaber A MAcarumy, Triggi. 
Belcber and liSiicartney, God- 
frn|', Pugin and Britton. 

Vitruvius BriL, J ^ tyt tf wn 
Belriiar and Macartney, 
Vimivlu^ Brif and pbotrn, 
Vittuviui'BriLpaed pbotos. 
f^nto^p Bricber A Macartney, 
and Shottcr Boys. 

HHUster Fleicber. 

Adapted Irnm Oalord Col¬ 
leges by E, H. New, 
Belcher and Macartney, 


Pbotoa, 


Goicb, Kerr, 

Bokhw * Macartney^ Vitraviui 
Britannicot^ Kcrr^ Beilly. 
Bircli. 


AciQ&hos, Ltd-, BeJeber A 
Macartney, 

Belcher A Macartxiey, Aytner 
VaLLance 

PclchH' A Macartney^ Sbottes 
Bays. 

Gcvtcbp Shaw, Richaiidson. 
Chain hen, 

Aerailms, Ltd., Batsfoird A Fiy, 


Birch, Swarbrick, Aeroblms^ 
LUL 

Belchftj and Macartneyp A.A* 
SkeUh fk>ok, and othen. 
Chamben, 

ShaWp Gotch. 

EJehardsou^ Tanner^ Gotcb« 
Triggs, a^ p^hotOp 

Afitnfilnis^ Ltd., photo 

AeroSImi, Lid. 

B^kart, Sbaw^ Macquoid 

Macqaoad. 

Birch, and photo. 
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LIST OF UXITSTBAnOliS 


>jo**Tlse Hwe Cuaida, Wiiitehftll, Loniloa, 
SQraflfKt HcnWf LooxIdh- Old tlniiffcTulv 
Library^ Ciwnbfid^d, 

$ 5 f Later RraAWLpce Doonray*. Wiiid 4 >vr 4 , Cate 
flcn, CfadDouv-plecHi, etc. 


^irtabfrma 

Belcltcr & Mjbwiaey^ 
pbat«^ 

Itiiflt, Cibba^ CiMLmben. 


Add 


MODERN ARCHlrECTURE 


®i 5 Triple Artbiray, Hyds Park CDfuer, LoDdoo. 
^ RaU, Livefpwl. V^eatbuiutcr 

PaU£«^ Umdoo. 

ij6 Uverpool Citb«hal! BjcL Bank ci EnglamJ, 

Loodoa, Willi adiELtid^. Cbrut'a Tlospjtall 
HofithiMii. 

A^sy Ctuue. Dmet. Tempkt ma§\bv^ 
Herts. Port of LoodaEi Aulho^Btaildintf, 
l&i Undct^ijnd Railway O&ce^, Wdtmimter, 
^urcb« OhJ Qcidbec Street, Ijcmdaii. 
Ljbmy^ Lincoln. 

567 LonjJqo Caonty HnU. CaidiS Civic Cemre. 

New Delhj^ 

568 SwanicA Civic Ceatn. Mwak Pf 4 M 

Mcionrii]. Lendoa. Hospital. Great 
Onnonil Streetj. Lotutpu. 

Guvcttunisul BnUdmp, EdinberBli. BBC 
Building. Umdon. R J.&.A. BuiWina, 
Loodan. TlieCeflotapb, VVHteiudl. London^ 
GiUettfl Factory, l«lewort|]^ MEddlAsea 

Airport; Aerial View. Royal 
MlKmijc HoSpltaL 


l^toa, and Ri^kaftisait. 


BulUer,” pboco, and Aero- 
Ltd. 

Pbotoa^ Country life,” 

FLoCol 


Fboto, Aeroid!i3]d, Ltd., ** Coun¬ 
try Life. * 

Pbotoa from drawing and 

lflj^ii;> | 

T. S. TaJL and photos^ 


Photos. 


871 

*73 


^ 7 ^ 

881 

8SJ 

Wi 

884 


857 


AHCHJTEGTQRE LS THE UNITED STATES OF AUEHICA 


Map ot tlie Uollcd Statd and Canada. 
American ArcLitectnrq 


Fim Baptiai: Qmich. Pittsburg. S, MieiLaert, 
ChailAtnu. S. Jolui the Divme, New York 
Merchaiidii* Mart Bnildmg* Chicago. Munki- 

pal Bdildiiig usd IVniuylTuia Smtian, 
2 S ow Y ork- * 


PtfluaylTiitia Statjou «id Pgblk Librarv 
New Yo^ Fnbho UbfAry. Botbou. 
Nebraska htite Capitol, Lincoln, ChaTwt: 
A^emy. Wort PCdnL Tempi* ^ 

Scotliah Wanhmiti^ 

" 3 J 3 "North likhigan Avetnm and 

olirtBaMing. Quito. Panhellfttitq Moasi 
a^WoolworthBnUduiff, New York, Ubefci 
a Empkss Stnti 

Boildlag, New York. 

The ColoMum, Los Angdea , ^ ^ 


CbaudljHr, " AfcJUtBttnrsJ 

Rwotrd/'* Coreef and Soderni- 
holte, 

PhotiQ*, Crum 4 Soderholts. 
Phutos, 


Phntoe. 

Photos, 


FhQ^Qa, 


Spence Air Photo, 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 


8^ Map ol tatl a., 

vAs Hock-tot Temple. Elephanta^ SannhiToiM . 
Sanchl Tope* Gateway. Bbtck P^o^ 
Kanarak- Groat Tempi*. BaiUhr etfi. 
H«k-cnt TeznpUe^ Karli A A^Buitn * * 

_9Ptf Dilwam Temple, Monet Abn. The Gteal 
bas Bahn Teiitpl*^ Gwalkif^ 


Photo. GriBn^ 
FerausiDu, Lo Bm4 
Janes, 

Fhotog. 

Phdi^ 


U&r OF tUUSTRATIOVS 
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fMK 

- 


Oteoi Teinpk, P^Iaiui. Dilwitm TcjupU^ 
Uount Abu ; AMn* Jab Tmnphs^ Mcuot 
Abu, 

Hindu Temba^ Unbcr* Dcmbb Tismptf, 
HullatKkl: Uoofvny. 

Hath, ElLOira- GwtTtmpS^f+TAJaJ«« * 
G^puA# Madiera. Old TEmapl#^ Tarputry: 
KortiJQU ol Hp ttancc, Ccliiimi dud Tamp 1 ?q< 
Bmoli, Kajida^a TaspEe, Kbajuiabo. 
Gi^eat Xemplt-r Bailltir^ a , * ■ 


AvmtnttM 
P|ii 7 t 04 Burgjcia?^ 


Fhfitos. 

BhmOK 


Pbotofi, Su£gt£ 5 , Gri^o. 
Tiylar, 


917 

5(8 

531 


CHINESE AECHITECTURE 


Map ot China. 

Tunpla of thfr SlCTi Buddha in tha Su tpth w 
Palucot Pekin. lypiAi Chinese Pagoda and 
Typical Fal-Inu* ' 

Ch^eeg Mefdiant^a Bcuia. Temple of Agri- 
cuJture* fVldn. Nankin Tower^ GarSeji 
T«jnple, etc- 

Temple at Canton ^ ^ ^ , 1. 


Photos. 


Chambers, Hi LB. A. papefia, 

t866-d7p RucingaTten. 
PhntflL 


JAPANESE ARCPIITEClUkE 

Mapof JapaiL. 

937 J apaoese Houae^ Pnbilic Ccrniicr^ znA photo. 

Pagoda^ etc. 

Kurndani Temple. KJO^to, Yasaka Pagoda , Phatoe. 


SARACENIC ARCHTXECniRE 


934 A-Iap of Saracenic Empire. 

937 Mosque of Kait-Bey^ Caito: Mihrab 

and hlkntbaT. Mosqae, Cardona,: [nt. The 
AihambA Graitada: Stalactite Capital. 

Mofi^uee of Iba Toolooa and SuLbm Hnuan, 
Cat A* The AlMmbA, G»nada. 

943 The CLralda, Seville , + . ir 

944 Xho'" Sulelmiiiuyehp^^ ft Fountain in ihe Court 

of S. Sophia^ComtaiititiojiJic', 

^5 The Tdl Mabiib Agru. Moeqae ft Tomb of 
^ Selim Chistee* FntiehpOA-SIkrL The J&mi 
Miujul, BijapuTi 

546 Mosque. Futt^pore-SUcri : W, side cf Cbnrt 
anil Tomb of ^Um Chiitee. 

9^0* Tomb ol Shah, Dht Delhi. Tbe 

Diwan-l-^Am. Fort- The Diwan-i- 

Kaa, Fnttehppre-Sikii t Inu The T 4 j 
Mohnl^ Agra^ Great Gateway to Garden 
Covrti 

g5o**Tho Ti} AtUiHi, Agra^ fmm the Jiimim: 
Chatrl of NpAV, Mimr; ilarbl* Screen en¬ 
closing Tombi! t Plan The Kotub 
Delhi: A'^iew and Enmuct. 

931 The Tfij Mahftl, Agra. The JAmi ailatjid, 
Delhi. 

^31 Saracanic Oroament: Caphabi Golumna, 
Arches^and AA^indow^ 
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A 

HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 

OK ntfi 

COMPARATIVE METHOD 


PREHISTORIC ARCHITECTURE 

ABcamcnjKE, with all its varying phases and complex dsvdopmenta, 
must have had a simple origin to the pnmitive efforts of manldnd to 
provide protection against inclement weather, wild beasts, and human 
enemies (p. 2), Hunters and hshermen In piiinevaJ times natomliy 
sought shelter in rock caves, and these were tnanifestiy the earliest form 
of htrman dwdliiigs f tiUeis ol the soil took cover under arbours of trees, 
and from them iaiduoned huts of wattle and daub : while ^ephe^, who 
followed their docks, would lie down ouder covciiags of skins which only 
bad to be raised on posts to form tents. Here, then, in caves, huts, and 
tents we hnd the three primitive types of human dwellings, the thiw gernii 
of later architectural devdupmeuts. Ratoie's caves (p, 3 H), with thw 
rough openings and walls and roo^ of rock, inevitably su^ested the rals- 
ing of stone wails to cany stabs of rock for roofs, and old mt^els of Egyptian 
houses show how rock caves influenced the plan, design, and taateiiaJ 
for piiroilive structures (p. 39 a). Katural arbours, again, would suggest 
huts with tree trunks for walb and closely laid branches, covered with 
turf, for roofs (p. 3 a, c). Huts of thb chMacter are still in use amongst 
pnmitive peoples, and the writer has seen them, as well as huts of two 
storeys with extettud stairs, in the village of old Jericho. Tents (p, a j) 
of sbeepskius speak for themseives and are sthl as much in use among 
Bedouin Arabs and other nomadic tribes as they can have been in pre¬ 
historic times; and our thoughts tom naturally to the Tabernacle fotr tha 
Ark of the Covenant, with its sheepskins and many woven hangings of sUk 
and lines, which was carried by the Israelites through the des^, and was 
the apotheosis of the tent of shepherds in the dawn of man's life on the earth. 
Such, then, were the first rough structures evolved from the three uatuml 

i prototypes, when tnan began to build dwellings lor himself and templet 
or hb gods. 

Among prehistoric remains of arclimlogical interest, bat of little archi- 
tecttaal value, are monoliths, dohnena, tumuli, and lake dwellings, 
IdoRoliths are single upright stones, knovm in Western France as '* menhirs," 
such as those at Locmarfaker (p. 2 n) aod Caroac in Brittany, the latter 
of which is 63 ft. Ugh, 14 ft. in diameter, and weighs *6o tooa. Dolmens 
(Bret, ihl =* tahlg 4- ma«n ^ ston#) and Cromlechs (Gael, orom ==== bent 
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Uac ^ fl;Li sio^) ^ often used tnteitrlmngeable tenm (p. 2 f). DdLineii 
ia ihe n^e ^pUed to t^'o or more upriglit ^oucs &upporlkig a 

horizontal sfab^ as the Constantine dolmen, ComwaiJ^ and the Pierre Couverte, 
Sauniur, France ; whik the term Cromlech may be osed for three or iTione 
omgbt stones, capped by an tmhewn flat stone, as at Lanyon. ComwaU^ 
Kit'ft Coty House^ Maidstone, and other places in England^ Wales, IreLandn 
Northeni France, the Channel Islands, Savoy (p. 2 F), and India. These 
dolmens or croinkcljs often stand within circles 0 / massive monoliths, 

supporting horizontal slahs^as at Avebury and Stonehenge, Wiltshire (p. z g). 
Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain, with its larger and smalks* circks and bofse- 
^oe& of mighty tuonnliths in local " Sarsen *' stone and of smaller " foreign ” 
stones, may have been built by one megallllik race at one period or by two 
races at successive periods. As to its origin and date speculation seems 
endless ; the approximate 4 at^ aligned to it by Sir Norm cm LcKil^crk 
B.c, 2000 . but whether it is fireXeltk or Celtic, pre-Druidical or Druidical, 
or parliy both in origin, its nding pnrpcKe must surely have been refigioua, 
it would seem to have been orectea wiLh no mean skiil by prunlti^ic ]>eople 
lor the worehip oi the sun ; but great remains the mystery of Stonehenge 
wirh its tiilitbons^ altar/' and " Friar's Heel stone. 

Tun mil or buria] mounds were probably protolyjaes of the Pyramids 
in Egypt (p. 21 a) and of the beehive huts in Wal^, Cnmwail, Scotland 
[p.. 2 and Ireland (p. t e).. That ax New Grange^ Ireland, somewhat 
resembles the so-calkd Treasury of Aueus, Ifyoeiis (p. 74 ). Lake dwell* 
ings, such as those discovered m SwitzerJandj Italy, and Ireland^ consistecl 
of wooden huts built on piles tn the w^er for protection against altadc. 
There are some models of Lake dwellings in the Zurich Iktuseum. 

The earliest stages of architecttiral evolution can only dimly be traced ; 
for prehistoric remains show little cosstmetive development or setjueoce^ 
whilst the oldest existing historic monumentiH as in Egypt, were tbe produci 
of an already advanced civilisation. Thus there ts a mysterious hiatus 
between prehistoric and historic monumenls, although various forms and 
features of the latter inevitably suggest the possible nature of their lost 
pnotoiype^. We dismiss, then, Ibe fragmentary evidences of the rude 
boildzug attempts in an unknowti past and turn our at Lention to the centuries 
iiinmined by the light of writien Imtcny and of ajxhltoctiiral monuments. 

During this long period aichitectural styles, by the test of evolution, 
fall riattu^y into two groups, vtz. the Historical Styles (Part I of this book)^ 
width, tieginning in Eg>'pt and Assyria, readied thdr higher devdopment 
in Europe, and the Non-fetorical Styles (Part 11 , p. BS 8 ) of ludian, €]iinese> 
Japanese, Ancient American, and Saracenic architecture, which were 
independ^t of and exercised little mfluence on the main stream of archi¬ 
tect uraJ development. 

REFERENCE BOOKS 
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PART I 


THE HISTORICAL STYLES 
IRTSODUCTtOn 

** Deal wortbUj wtUi tbe History of ArcUbKlnira iJtd it a nr-CHliiy to it$ pl^ce 
witii the Hlstxuy ol Law and oC — Vk^MAH. 

Thb History of Ardiitectme is a record ol ccmtinuous evcdution, begmaing 
writh tbe simple and constantty repeated forms of Egypt, followed by tbe 
more bigUy developed templ^builciLug of Greece ; passing through the 
complex Q?pes ol Imperial Rome, with her mitliitudiiious public needs 
and also through the ages of Christendom, when Medleevalists reared 
cathedrals and castles, until the men of tbe Henaissance ravened to the 
Classic types for the varied buildings of this great period in human 
development. The Tree of Anchitectuie [p, tii) represents the evolution 
or growth due to the six in£uenoes--ge<)gnipbioai, geological, climadc„ 
religious,, social^ and historical—from i^c earliest times to the prosenl 
day. Aicbitecture, stridiog down tbe ages^ was evolved^ moulded, and 
adapted to itieet the changing needs of nariona in thdr rdigioiis, political, 
and domestic development. A glance along the perspective of past ages 
reveals architecture as a Uthic history of socLai conditionSp prognes^, and 
religion, and of events which are landmarks in tbe history of mankind; 
(or as architecture is in all periods intimately connected with national lUe, 
the genius o( a nation b imnustakably stamped on its andiitectura] 
moni^nti^, whether they are Egyptian^ Greek, Rmnan^ HedIxWl, or 
Renaissance. Throughout the liistory of the human race, archltectmci 
the mother of all arts, has supphed shnnes for religion, homes for the 
living, and oionuiuenU lor the dead. It is wdi in Longfeilow's 

verses; 

” , , . Aij> to buitrL to bnlM 
Hat id thoi Qoblat art ot aU the artL 
PaimJflg uiil Sculpture #« but jmaipi. 

Are merely windows cait by o^itvsid thingfi 
On ^tiDae Ol caovai, bevinx in ibuuKlvei 
b'o KfpuAUi Mistenee. AKhitoctere, 

E^lrUu^ La Iteelf, biieJ; |i4Jt in- soepiizi^g 
A somelMiig it ia sat, giuparaee them 
Aj iubvtaiicc ahadow.*" 

The aicbitecture of Egypt is characterised by ma^ve walls and 
sturdy, dose-spaced colnpms canyii^ stone lintds which, in their lum 
support the flat roof. Farther back we have not yet penetrated, and 
the Sphinx at Oi^eh stands as a sentinel between us and those hidden 
stages ol evolution which preceded the dawn of the bi5tatkal styles. The 
Pyramids, which are amongst the oldest rnsnumenUi were religioiis in 
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ongm and were th* tjutcatne ot t^t insistent bdid m a future life which 
iva$ the govtmEng idea of the religic^n of the Egyptianj, who also bdleved 
that the preservation of the body was essential to sKiiie ihe immoiffality 
of the sool. The Pharaohs therefore reared^ as royal fortresses for their 
mummified bodies, those stnpendoas moimds of masonry which, even 
in these days of eij|fneediig skilL remam a wonder to the world. Herodotm 
records chat the dwelling-house was regarded as a Cemporary lodgings 
and the tomb as the permanent abode. Pyramids and mastabas reveaJ 
the Egypiian belief in a future state; whQe templets, with theii courts 
guard^ by endowing walls, are the outward and material expression 
of the dominatian of a powerful priesthood with its traditional and tnys- 
tciious religious rites. Temples, approaizhed along imposing avenues erf 
sphinxes, alike in their mysterious plans, forbidding aspect, and m3^tic 
hieroglyphics, tell of the exdurivenesa of the Eg^tian religion ; for 
they were not pkoes of worehip for the people, hut rather sanctuaries 
for Idngs and pri^tt These colossal mnnirments reveal not only the 
religious faith, out also tire social and industrial conditions of the knd 
of the Pharaohs in those far-oS days i for such massive buildings would 
have been impossible without a dwpotic govemtnent and the fororf kbonr 
of a vast pnpulatioii of slaves and captives. 

The amhitecture of Western Asia equally reflects national charac- 
teiistics and indicates that the Assyrians and Persians were wartiots apd 
huntsmen, more concerned with material than with spiritual mat ten; 
thus they erected lordly palaces decorated with pictures nf hunting and 
fighting, in preference to stupendous temples and tombs far gum^ding 
spiritu^ m^'steries* Here, again, the colossal nature of building under¬ 
takings points to the soaal eonditkms that prevailed; lor the 
thoiisands of prisoners taken tu biXttJe raised those enormous platforms 
on which ih^ palaces of Nmeveh, Babylon, and PersepoUs were pkoed, 
together with the temple observatories which rose in duninishing stages 
to the summit from which astmloger-priests consulted the starry vault 
of heaven. The development of bnck oonstruction in Babylonia, due to 
the absence of stone, had resulted in the evolution of the arch and vault 
tn place of the simpler trabeated style, and the ocrnibined Induence of 
E;g3^t and Assyria on the airhiteoture of Greece b easily traceable. 

The architecture of Greere reflects each stage of Greek hbtory with 
remarkable accuracy. Buildings of the Minoan and Mycen«n periods 
indicate the sturdy and primirive character of the early inhabitants. The 
Hellenic period, however, ushered in the most rehn^ arehitecture and 
sculpture the world Itas ever seen, and this was concurrent with rimilar 
developments in literature and political institutions. Greece has, indeed, 
been the source of the highest artistic insphation^ and her architecture 
has influenced ail styles down to our own day. The religion of the Greeks 
naturally engendered a desire to eirct stately temples, and the fLational 
exultation at the final defeat of the Fersiam at Marathon and 
found express^ion in tlie building of so rnany fine temples in the fifty years 
following the overthrow of their enemies- The w'ortd-famous buildings 
on the Acropoib were completed during the rale of PericTes (B+c. 444-^^91, 
a period wbicti marked the dunax of Athenian prosper!^, art, and culture. 
\\liereas Egyptian temples were royal monuments with high forbidding 
walls to hide the my^tmoits balls from the puhhc gaxe, Gmk templfts, 
on the other hand, were pnhUc mcmnnacnts with only a small oaos for 
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inaiim._ Ptdodicd p^grimages t<i the shrines ol tdicj and saints, the 
veneration of the Yii^ Mary, besides rhi^ng^^ of ritual, infiuenoed church 
plans by such additions as processionaj aisles and chapels. The tnagnJfi- 
cence of UeduevaJ cathedi^ was largely due to the ccaxocntiation on 
them of the artistic eneigj' of the period instead of its being spread, as 
nowa^ys, over a variety of buildings. On the secular side, the fortified and 
frowning castles of the nobles form an eloquent, though silent, testimony 
to the power of the feudal ^tem, as also to the unsettled cenditioii of Europe. 
By the commencement of the sixteenth century Gothic architecture, like 
the Mediaeval ctvilUation which it accompanied, had run its course and was 
overthrown, by a succession of events which altered the face of Europe, 
European architecture up to this period may be divided into th™ mnim 
types, difierendated by important constructive prindples, via.: (i) The 
Greek or trabeated style, consistiug of column and beam, (i] The Wnan 
or composite style combining column and semidrcuIaT arch. (3J The 
Gothic or aimat^ style, in wMch the pointed arch prevailed. 

There now came a' break in the orderly evolutiou of aichitecturol forms; 
but we can truce the influences which paved the way for the “ Eeuais- 
sajice," that great revival of old Roman architecture, which uaturaily 
commeuced in Italy. The new movement had its birtli in the piusperous 
commercial dty of Florence, where it was fostered by the Mcdid, and by 
the wntings of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio: while it was further 
strengthened by the newly discovered Greek and Latin aiithois, foremost 
among which were the writings of Vitruvius. Many important factors 
Contributed^ to freedom of thought and action in an age ripe fur change 
The invention of printing aided the difiusion of knowledge; the use of 
gunpowder hdp^ to chauge methods of warfare; the mariner's compass 
o^ned up the ht^w World, and the immigration of Greeks into Europe 
^ter the of Constantinople in aj>, 1455 was also not without ite 

activity affected artists, such as Delia 
Robbia, Ghib^) Brunriles^ .^beiti, Donatclln, Bramante, Peraszi, 
Sang^, R^haei, Vigaola. Midielangdo, Sansovino. Palladio, and a host 
of ot^. ch^ter of the architecture of new churches and 
faithfully refects these changes id favour of Classic traditions hv the use 
m mojfied forms of the Roman Orders of Architecture, circaiar dome^ 
and ot^r Cl^c fcati^ in^d of pointed arches, intersecting vaults 
and vertical fe^ures of the Gothic penod. This movement from’ 

Fi^ce. Gfl^ny. Spain, the Netherlands, anf England 
tho^h vanotisly delayed by distance from the fountain-he^d 

In France the new style was grated upon the native Gothic ardii- 
tectnre, tn a most delightful and picturesque fashion, m royal pabces 
I?™ “ eoclesiastkal traUdings for 


of the people. The fnfiueuce of Italy'u^n 

I from S 


nounced because 

camp&igTis in Italy, artuts and craftstnai followed m thffir train 

the Netherlands the Reformation accompanied or 
e\cn preceded a £r^ budding era, but the existence of independent states 
prevented any ^ national eflorl as in France; although^^SdSfSS^ 
Mmmen:^. and m^cipal buddings reflect the fiotmsSg coSS^f 
some of the pnnopai towns of tins part of Euroae, “ oitjrni of 

In Spain, after the fall of Granada in a.n. 1493, and the eipidaioa of 
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the Moors, the coimliy was unified under Feidmiind and Isafielta, and the 
new ^stj le took root,^ aJlhoufih the Mooiisb ttadidon adds speciaJ richness 
and intricacy in aDchitecturaJ decoration* 

In England die Renaissante sj-nchronised with the Reformation, and 
hronght about by many bistoiical events, such as the meetine of 
Heniy VI 11 with the Fnench king on the Field of the-Cloth of Gold, and 
the subsequent introduction into England of Italian and French architects. 
The suppr^on of monasteries (a.d. 1536-40) had brought abont the dis¬ 
tribution of vast re^'enues amongst the courtiers of Henry VIII. and had 
led to the ensetinn 'of manBions, and also to the building of giumroar schools 
™d colleges. The Elizabethan period, when Eogland had become 
Prot^tant, is marked by the influx, not only of Hugnenot, but also of 
Flemish and German Protestant craftsmen, who influenced the design of 
numerous mansions. The Renaissance style, however, in accordance with 
tradi^nal E^Iish methods, was only slowly adopted, and the new 
mansions retained many features of tlie castles and manor houses, such as 
the great hall, long g aller y, and mullioned windows. They were designed 
on genfiTOQs lines illustrating the scale of hospitality which obtained in the 
spacious (^jr^ of Queen R li r a be th. The Utter Renajssance period came 
more definitely under C lassi cal influence, owing to the study of Italian art 
by Inigo Jones, and to the work of Sir Christopher Wren in the latter half 
of the seventeenth oenturj'. After the Great Fire of London, numeruas 
Renaissance churches were erected for the Protestant religion, which 
demanded a great ^tial preaching space, rather than prooessloual aisles. 
The Georgian or eighteenth-cento^ peih^ is chi^y remarkable for the 
nomber of public and domestic buOdings, indicative of the chang in g social 
order in England. 


In the nineteenth century traditional arebitecture received many 
shocks, and suffered many changes. This was an era of revivals of past 
styles, due to many and varied causes, but chiefly to the predilection of 
individnat architects, and this led to what is known as " the ^ttlc of the 
Styles,*’ Nevertheless, architecture still continues to reflect the thought 
of the day, the needs and aspirations of the people, and is an index of the 
soda! forces at work, as shown in the erection of museums, elementaij^ 
schools, public libraries, mar^ts, hospitals, swimtiiing baths, drill balk 
colte^, picture and art galleries, and sdentifle and benevolent institutions. 
Architectuie is now hardly likely to wturn to any one ^-stematised style; 
for from the tree of knowledge of past periods architects can cull their 
fancy of the moment. Moreover, the increasing variety of national 
developments — civic, commercial, industrial, and scoal — 'together with the 
use of such new bnfldiog materials as ferro-conciete and framed con¬ 
struction has produced new t3rpes of factory, office buildings, and flats (p. 664) 
and will make for modlffcatioits to suit the requirements of changed 
conditions- This inevitable adaptation of artistic style to practical purpose 
is nowhere more conspicuous than in the recent public buildings, busioess 
premises, and private houses ol America. 

Reference Ls made at greater length on the trend of Modem Architectuie 
in Italy (p. 667), France 710, 7x3), Germany (fip. 727-728), ^giunt 
and liolLmd (pp. 741-742), Spain (p. 732), and England (p. 8^), and in the 
United States of America (p. 871). 
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i' EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE 


(Ciroi B.c. jOQo~jL.]}, m cent.} 

1 , INFLUENCES 

L GeogfaptucaJ—Egypt, the hnd of tie Phaxaolis, of wJiich the ancient 
name was KSm^, or file blade laml* consists ol a nartow strip of fertile, 
^^vrial „sq 4 along both bauiks of the Nik bordered by the ^dy deseit. 
U was the only oonntiy of the andetit wodd which, by means of ths Ked 
Sea+ commanded tititlets and inlets for foreign trade by both the llediter- 
mnean and Arabian Seas, The Nile itself was of untold value, not only 
as a trade mute and a means of coiiimimicaduii, but aUo chk3y because 
its overflowing and fertilising waters inade desert sands into fmitftil fields^ 
and it may tixily be described us the rich lifeblood which runs in the veins 
of Egypt- On its banks therefore^ from rime inunemorial^ the Egyptians 
founded, tlieir cities, both fcq" the living and the dead, and Lrre are ihe 
royal pyramids and the prkariy ternpics. 

iL GeologicaL—The Qacnml products^ such as timber, brick, clay, and 
stoiw, largely determlM the character of tiie architecture of a country. 
Stone, indijdtng Umtstone^ sandstone, and alabaster, as well as the lianjer 
syenite or grajutc, basalt and porphyiy, was the matonal cbkfly employed, 
not only for constmerive and tkoorarive architectural work, but also for 
vaaes, and even lor peraonal oniamenta, as the coimtiy was poor hi metals, 
Poremost amiHig ih^ productions of Egyptian (jmirres was the famous 
limestone of the Uokattani Hilk in ttie north; itien came the sandstone 
in riift central districts, and the red granite or s>%nite of Asw4u in the 
souths and it Is partly owing to die hard and dnrahk nature of ibe^ 
materials that so many iDonumEnts stilJ earist Tlie gigantic scale which 
disringuklips Egyptian architectiire was made po^bk not only by the 
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matermb, but al$o by the methods of quanyrng, tmnsportifig, and laisiiip 
enoraioM blocks of stoo^ Into position. The quarrying maj* have been 
acwmpli^ifid by iiu^ing timber wedges wbicb, when swollen by water, 
sput me n>ck into sms stiitable for the mason* Recent e%ca\i’atian$ have 
revealed the use of i^-dried and kiln-biimt bricks for lioiises and rwaJ 
palaces* There was little building timber, but acada served for boafs and 
$y«LinarB for moitnny cased; while the iDdigenons date palm, whose fruit 
IS the staple food of the people, was somethnes used in roofmg. 

iij. Cluiadc.—Egypt has been said to have hut two seasons, spring and 
summer. The dunate is equable and w'arin ; snow and frost are unknown, 
wh^ stOTm, fog. and even rain am rare, and these conditions have cojitribuf^ 
to the pre^<ation of the btiDdings. Such a climate, with its brilliant sun- 
s^e, condu^ ai® to sknplidty of design ; for. as suffident light reached 
the mteoor tfirough doors and roof slits, there was no need for windovps and 
walls not only protected the interior from the fierce 
neat Of tto sun, but also pruvtded an uointemtpted surface forhieioelvtihics 
or plrtonalrepnssenUtions of religious ritual, historic incidents, and' daily 
punuits. Durtog the amndatimi (July to October) the greund could not 
tilled, so the vast population was available for building wwk. In the 
<irainage was not a consideiarion, and flat roofs of stone 
suffi^ to ^ei the holdings, and exclude the heat, while in the 
temples tl^ roofs sen-ed for religioua pnicessions. 

{.. "^e do» connection between religion and architecture 

IS eve^where manifest; for the priKthbod'w^.powerful, invited with 
uidunited authomy and equipped with all the learning of the aee The 
' tradition^ SS 

reproduced m the arSit^Se. both of 
DohSSi was monotheistic in theory, but became 

p^ytheistic in practiM through the cult of many gods representinE natural 
gl^omena and the he^enly bodies, such as the Ll^, meSTSid^tiS S 
W the dejfi^tion of animals, t^^tiM mytliolygy was further complicated 

dificrent centres. The religi<Sis be? 
not^f EgjTJtiansw^ one of awe and submission to the ei£t vo^lr 
^ worship was for Osiris, tto roa^od 

niifi (p. 17 A} to the We$tern Bank where the Gtv of the TW/J a^,ri 

ISw 1 

iSd irs^ w f ^1. H sSm 

t ^ - ^ people* as divituties. Often thev filled fh# r^rMiixi 

roysteriesXt^ frSi?Sc^c 
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And raach^f d cmt vain iiauds to a world outsick their own «periencep which 

to. titni tl^ugh signs and sjmboK and against 

e^ of w -bkh they 3ou^t to protect them^lves by amulebah^'ff^gs. 
The g^ were fretjufinily asswaated in trikh ; thus Aixwiod the san^g^, 
Mut bis mfc,J.he mother of all things, and Khons tbeifldii* the moon-god" 
wetlTfEe great Thehan triad ; wJnSt Ptah, a.creator, Sekhet, a fir^ godde$^, 
and lnm-het^^^medi god, lorni^ the Memphia triad Other gods 
Che pow^tdOsaig^god of thed^ Isis, hb vsi£e; Honis, god of the rising 
tfuii Hathorp goddess of love; Set. diie^ god of eidip and ferapia* a hull' 
headedgodj Tepresenting that strange cnli of the bulls. AU these and 

Imny more- th the mimber of over a.opo, occur in turn or in corabinationp and 
the a£diM£!i^_ todilional luxhitecttire ol .axicien^ )?gypt appears and re- 
ftppe ars in all the jealously dosedplemplcs, fur the use of kings and 

priests in the service ol the go^, /The cntstjp d iu g cdthcreligifia of 

the Egyptians was their strong bffief in m future state* hence the erection of 
evfiriasiting monum^ts as pyramids for the pr^mtiop of the dead 
Acffirdjhg to Herodotus* the dweliing-hou^ waa regarded as a temporary 
lodging, and the tomb m the piennanenf: abode. This religions attitude is 
typified in the two predominant types n| buildings, and the supremacy of the 
■olemn and my&tenous temples of the gands is only chaUenged by the enduring 
and treniendoiu tomb pyrarnids of the kings. Here too is an epitome of tbe 
E^ptiaii outlook: hope of denial life, the supremacy of the gods in the 
hidden world, the tyra^y of kings in the seen world* and the power of the 
priests in touch with both worid^ 

T. Social .—Prehistoric ages itre^pt are veiled in t!ic vague lULcertaipty 
of days that have no record save in some undated masonry that is from time 
to time dug out of the ali-envdo|iin| desert sands. Egyptian dviLbatiem, 
however^ is the most andent of whii^ we have any clear l^owiedge. Our 
information is derived from the Old Testament, and from Greek and Latin 
authors, as well as from internal records on pap>Ti and tablersn but more par- 
Itcuiarlyfrnm Egyptian buildings with their inscriptions, through whidi it h 
traced back more than 4,000 years before the Christi^ era. It was tbe 
oistom to record matters of history on temples, and of domestic and sodal 
interest on tombs and steix. 

Social and indosirial conditiont in Egypt were largely detennined by the 
imlnteiTupted ruk of a cenfraiised, despotic government, which employed 
vast armies ol unpaM labourers in the erection of monmnentai bniMtngs wwn 
the annual inundatioiis made agriculture unpogslbie ; thus the ooadnmty of 
4oda] and industrial conditions may be traced in the btrilding activities of the 
long line of Plmranb^ f^isonem of war were also tuni^ on to the same work, 
and during tbe rdgn of Ramcscs fl there were so many captives and 
foreigners in the country employed on public works that, as recorded in 
Exodus (i 9 -iiK tby natives viewed with shrm the growi^ power of these 
strangers in their midst. Tbe Bible story of the two centuries of captivity of 
tbe Children of Israel m Egypt thrown a vivid light on tbe ot labour, 

on the tyranny of overseerSp on the tasks imposed, and on the social oondidonj 
of the Labourem employed by the Pharaohs to budd these enduring monu- 
ments of Old Egypt- ^ve labour is written over them all. and wc can pic^ 
ture the gangs of slaves working in the stone quarries, toiling on the raft^ to 
c^t the building materials down the Nik, and then hoisting them into poai' 
lion. Sodal life is also graphically depicted m waUr^cttlpfnies of tomb$» such 
as that of the architect Tlii, which portray the E^^ptians at war, at play, at 
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the chase, on the farm and tn the weaving shed and workshop, as weli as 
at Uui^ss, Craftantanshjp was evidently held in ht gh esteem, and the 
Egyptians attained gieat still in weaving, glass-blowing, poitcry-turmpg, 
mctal^^working, and ia making musicaj instnimenta, jcweiSrty, and funuttov. 
Ail these Dotuishmg industries secured for the industrious El^-ptians a high, 
degme of prosperity. The puisuit o( leanting. astronomy/tnathcmatics 
and pliilosophy was continuDusly earned on. especially by the priests, and 
much Egyptian literature has been preserved on papvri made from the 
pith of the papyrus plant, of wLidi the Harris papyrus b the Britidi 
Museum, with its account of the reign of Rameses !II, is a notable example. 
New disco^'Eries of such records as the Twin papyrus and of tablets, such 
p those of Abydos, Sakkara, and Kamak. as well as ol funeral stel*. make 
increasing contributions to otir knowledge of Egyptian life and customs. 

The kings of ancient Egypt are known as Phataohs, a name given 
them by the Hebrews and derivnad from the Egyptian Peraa. the Great 
House* The Eharaolis, like the Colossi of Memnon, sie silhouetted 
against the mysterious desert badcgniund : sometimes they appear as gods 
or de mi-gods, often as mystery priests, generally as builders, inwjniably as 
despots, but never as fathers of their people. A study of the social sv^tero 
in ancjent l%ypt conjures up a sinister picture of an aimighiy Phar^h at 
one end of Uic scale and millions of slaves and forced labourer at the 
other, of this system the royal pyramids and piiestiy temples are the 
oatwwd w 6 maieriaj teallmony to this day. ’fiie Pharaofe practised 
religiot^ rites, paironised the arts, protected thdr coimti>% waged wars 
foste^ trading enterprise, and encouraged industries and Uandicraft-s' 
but the common people would seem to have been of no account in ali these 
^bitiow undertakings for the aggrandisement of the great House of 
Pharaoh. All these conditions were as tfaditional and unchanging b their 
ger^ral aspect throughout successive dynasties as was Egyptian ardiitectiue 
and^h alike w^re the poduct of the Nile and the surroundme desert ' 

The Pharaohs have been divided bto thirty dynasties by Manetho an 
Eppti^ pnist who. about E.c* 300, compiled a history of EgiTt in Gr^ 
are here grouped in three divisions with thf^ipproximate 
^ ^ Budge, but aathontics difier widely, especially as 

to the of the histone penod. and some EgjTjtdiistiSto the 

Ancient Kmgdom back to a.c. 3500 or even s.c. jooa 

T, Kingdom (Dynasties I-XIJ, B.c. 4^00-2466.—Menes, the first 

dynastic fcmg. is reputed to have founded Memphis iTLower Eevri 

mtu prommenre* Dt^g tiic Thini S^^ty dviUration proSs^® 
Im^-howe were bi^t of bnek and tomb-houses or " auistaW' 
made to the at full length. The art of writing was practSd 
and the hieroglyphic system began. From flat-topped'mastaS?^f 
nobles we now to the pointed pyramids of Idngs. those fortresses ^ 

alum mi^udeis. The Fourth Dynasty saw the building of manv 
lim by Seoefem at M&lilm and D^fir. then by Chelp^ve^ 
mth the niyst^ of the Sphinx^bo built the GreStlpyTai^STbdJ 
^epl^n erected the second ^ Myj^os the third, all It Gi^ Z 
^ Fif^ Dynasty is marked by the Pyramid of Unas at Sakkara* ' 1^,2 
S^h Dy^ty IS noted for the Pyramid of Pepi I, also at SafcHra ^for 
which the quames of Syene weti worked. Trade and Sndkrafts 
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imd a r^curd al an expedition tn Punt ior embaJimii^'niyitl) 
shows how horde craJts depended on lorei^ products even at thm day. 

2. Middk Kmgdom (Dyna^ttes Xli-XVU), B.c. 2466-1&00,—Amenrin- 
hal I of the Twelfth Dynasty wn^s energetic and enterprising; he brought 
sodai order out of amrwy:, made a survey of the countryp set ^nndaries to 
the provinces, earned out irrigation, worktd the qnanite nt Tura, restored 
the tempts and fotiiictd the great Temple at Karoak. Other kings there were, 
such as the Userbeos, w'ho fostered comiiwjcc and built tempJesand pyramids. 
Ameneinhat UI, a mari of many partii, fostered art and industry, urigated 
the Faytun. and probably built there the I^byrintii described by Herodotus, 
UonuEDents in the British Museum testify lo his personahty^ w^htie scurahs 
and stel^ show the genera) prasfjeriiy and |:ut)gre^ under the Tw^elfth 
Dynasty, Then blbwed five Djmastks of sudi confushui that even tJze 
succe^on of the Mugs is uncertain. Komad Irihes from Syria and the 
easterp desert overran the Delta and their leaders biitame the Hykso$ or 
Shephenl Kings who, though they adopted the Eg3rpdiui longoaife and 
rdii^Qii, were so hated by the people that th^e was no rest in chf land till 
the usuipeis were driven out at the beginning of the Eightecntit Dynasty, 

3, New Empire {Dynasties XVlfl-XXX), B.C. rl>o&-332,—The New 

Empire was glorious in the arts of peace and war. The feunder, 

Arna^b L hn^y crushed the Hyksos in thi? Delta, pursued them into 
Palestine, suppressed sedition and inaugurated the culminating epoch 
of Egyptian art when Thebes became the capital and many buildings 
were erected- Thothmes I (B,c. i 55«3 commenced Lftose additions to the 
Tempie of Ammon, Kamak, by wMdj successive Pharaohs OLide it the 
mo^t hnpodng building b and he was the hist Pharaoh buried 

in the Tombs of the Kings in the Theban Mountains. Egypt prospered 
under the firm rule of khjgs who had now made th^mselv^ the paramount 
power, free from feudai bcerierencep and Egypt became more of a inUitary 
state. Then came Hatshep^^ the "* Queen Elirabeth " of Egj'p^* ^'ho 
patronised the arts of peace, rMstablish^ rtligioiis rites, and carved out of 
the mouiitaln-side hex fascinating terraced Temple of DIr-d-Baiiari, which, 
covered with coloured p^ur&s of the pursuits she loved, gleams like a gem 
set in the living ruck* Thothmes III was one of the greatest of the Pharaohs 
and b famaus alike for foreign wars and home feiorms, while he rebuilt 
and decorated many temples, Thothmes IV {e,c. J45^) cleared away the 
sand irora the Great Sphinx, as Morded on the tablet between its paws, 
Amenopbifi III built the Temple at Luxor, dipped that at Kamak by pylons 
and sphinxes, and erected the famous Colo^ of Menmofl. Ameiiop^ [V 
daringly broke away from dynastic and ndi^uE traditions, deserted TTjebes^ 
and founded bis capitai at Td^-Amoma with a great palace and a temple 
to the sole god Aten^ whose symbol was the " solar disc." A heretic Pharaoh 
is a Gtiiking anomaly in a country bound by such strong chains to tradition 
and orthodoxy. The Tomb of Tut^^kh - Amen, who folJii>wed^ was discovered 
A4J. 1922 (p. 28). Raineses I fB-C. 1330). founder of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
the most h rillian t epoch of Egyptian art, commenced die great Hyp^yie 
Hall at KamaK Seti I carried on wars without and teropfe-building within, 
continued his father's work at Kamak. restored many shattered lutmu- 
ments, built his great Temple at Abydos and his own sepulchre among 
the Tombs of the Kings, Rameaes U (u.c* 1330), samamrd " the Great ‘ 
and the Pharaoh of the OppressUm/’ exploited the labour of the 
fsraeUtes to build store cities. He finished and erected uiany lemples 
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M the Rock Temple at Abn^Stmbd, the Hypo&tyle HaU at Kamak, 

i ^ deteriorate 

■ .K > t^x&ons devotee wiio made atidi oBerings 

tfl the pnesls that aboot one-sixth of the land beJongnsd to the lemnle 

Wht^ power W^led as that of the priest* of Ammon waxed stwag. It^ 
of the toes that. While the temples of thelrXS« siS 
rented, to tombs of to kings were desecrated and of their 
Tw^tieth DjTiasty tottered to its end. The Twenty* 
govemni^t and trade prosperity, saw 

“^migraboh of Greeks, who brought in new idtas. TTien, after 
i Mvaaons, E^t again cxtetitled her JUcditerraneim 

trade, developed Uie arts and crafts of brortsce castine, potterv and nortrait 
pauuijiig, and ittaioed a liigfi standard in coBiimeraal and Jegd proc«lare 
Necho (B.c. biej attempted a canal between to Red Sea ani^tlwf but 
undertaking was only completed by Darius (B.C. 5^1-486) From a c ^3- 

tony w, Dmm me KlmiiiBmiot, Xerm tlin tyrant, an4 other tJte 
tit-lr, '^‘*’'"'®‘'=^^®."^(B‘C- 332 - 3 o)*“AlexandCTtoGreat who rescued 

rS' ‘‘™ ’i “.Si's/s 

Edfu, and Pbitse, patronised native art and marriiid 

f Ss'ssyijjote ^g'pSss- 

tion in hiewglyphic."e^fLidtedt Sg' o1S'the'1(iS°sJo‘”^‘^ 
on LlL't pE’ofSJS.'; SOSj-Ssypt oodet C*ra, .n,er«i 

detSrt to be Ihe S™5'arta^-"tl.*'S-|,i^ Chratienity ™ 
lemplc. <em other diverted to Chlistion ox ot*Shee^^i,^. 

n^' .S^outdlSi". 

to...-b,oo .0 
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longer served its origi^ purpose and so ^ased to be a living gro^rtb and 
became merely a relic ol the past- 

6 . Later Periods (a i>. 395 to the present day),—The Byzantine Period 
(aj). 395^0) .“-Changes oi Empire influeticed rnUtics and art even m 
ihe distapi provinces^ and when was nded by the Eastern Roman 

emperors from Constantinoplep Christian churches were er^rted in the 
Byznntine style* another mingling of east md west, which has placed domed 
Bv^imitine churches side by side with trabeated E^*ptian temples (p. 

" Egypt under the .^rabs 64M517).—The country fell under the 

influence of those soda] customs which are ineartricably bound up with 
the Mahomotan religion ; conditions which from a.j>. 1517 onwards were 
further enforced und^ Ottoman ntle (p. 93O] . 

Eg>TJt I^assed in the nineteenth century first under French and 
in A.n. iSSr under British protection, which ushered in a new and brighter 
era lor all clajsses of her population. Since a4>, t 9^4 her destinies have 
been presided over by a SuJtan under British suzerainty, and finally in 
1923 Eg>pt became an independent State* 

vi. Ki^DiicA].— Historical influences, as distinct from mtemal and social 
aft here consiiler^ as sjisiDg hum militaiy and comuxercial contact with 
other countries;. It b iniensting to observe that historical events are gene¬ 
rally ^corded on temples, ^d social matteis on tombs. Under sociu in* 
fluences we have sketched the successive dynasties and have indicated those 
kings whose per^nality left the greatest impresaon upon their country. It 
now therefore only Temains lb show the salient historical or external events 
and fonrign wars which were factors in Egyptian development. The earliest 
historical mcideots am naturally connected with the land usiinst to the 
Egyptian borders, Le, the Sudan, the co^try of the Nubians or Ethiopians. 
Ai early as the Fourth Dynasty, according to the Palermo Stel^Hi Seneferu of 
the False Pyraniid raided the Sudan and brought back piisonexs and loot from 
that vast icnitory w^hicb U the Bihlical Cush, and whJeh^ during the Middle 
Kingdom, was finally conquered and, with its gold, copper, and turquoise 
mines, added to the realm of Egypt. The masterful Amenemhat I subju¬ 
gated four tribes in the coveted Sudani and his son UEertsen 1 exacted tribute 
there?, worked the copper mines and boiit n fort and a temple at Wadi llal^ r 
while Usertsen IH fir^y cotiquered that country and bmlt forts along the 
Nile to protect the transport of gold. Various kin^ sent expeditions to 
Sinai for copper^ for Egypt depended on other countries for metals. Later, 
the incursions of nomodic tribes resulted ire centuries of hated Hy ksos rifle 
and there were often twT> rival kings, dll alter ye^rs of strife the uempen 
were expelled and puesued into Syria by ^jnasis L He invaded Nubia mid 
exacted more tribute, as did also the next three Pharaohs, and Egyptian 
power peDfitrated too into Western Asia as fsir ^ the Eiiphrates. Qi$een 
Hatshepsu carried out a trade cjcpeditiMi to Ptint in the south to secure 
ebony, ivory, gold ^ and myrrh for temple service and for the emhakning of the 
deadi and all the story of the expedition is recorded on her tesupte wails of 
Der-ebBabari. The great Thothmes III waged victorious wars in Phccnida, 
Western Aaa, and the Sudan* and the treasure he secured was devoted to 
temple huiMing, including a great Hah of Columns at Kamak where bis 
suiuicsses are proudly nscorded. So wars went on against Syria and Nubia 
till Amenophib HL the Mfittmon of the Greeks, declared himself to not 
only the conqueror, but also the god of Nubia. He carried on (rien^y 
intercourse with Asia^ and through intcnnarTiage iretroduced a foreign 
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elemeat into E^ypt, which largely fomid expressitm in the mannthjeistk 
tendencies of hb son, who forsook Ammon, king of gods* and woretupfwd 
Aten as the st>le god He was a great warrior, a mighty hmiter. and also 
a prolific buiMer. to whose genju^ his new capital, Tell-e!*Amama. ai^ 
m^n y moniuneiiis bear witness; wilU* the TeU-el-Amania Ublcts record 
his foreign expeditions. He was a priest rather than a soldier, and whae 
he was bitsy building bis new caifital and U‘m[} 1 e for the god of his choice 
he lost his iiold over die Ismpire in Asia. Sett I reverted lo raids on die 
Sudan for gold and on Sinai for copper, and his activiti^ were emulatea 
by his son, Raineses the Great, who carried his sword into Syria aa tar 
as Beyrout, and married a daughter of that country. More a buikicr 
than a soldier, his name is insoibed on tnnumeiable E^ptian moDtuneiits, 
while lie is often referred to as the " Pharaoh of the Oppression." 

Meneptah, perhaps the " Pharaoh of the Exodus," bad to combat attacks 
from Lybiaand from the Medfceiranean coasts, while Bameses HI coiiqjuered, 
both by land and sea. ainues frtitii Crete, Cyprus, Syria, and Lybia. and so 
the sea-power of Egyril was estabiished. Then Egypt gradually declined in 
power til) the end of the Twentieth Dynasty, when followed anotlicr period 
of inactivity, till Shishak I. in the Twenty-second Dynasty, re-estiiLIishcd 
Egyptian rule in Syria, Nubia, and Palestine, and pillaged Jerusalem. The 
Assyrian Empire now threatened the peace of Eg^t IB.c. byo) and Esar- 
haddon defeated the Egyptians and took Memphis, wliile Asbur-baM-p«d, 
his son, invaded the country and sackied Thebes. Psammetichus in.c, 666 ) 
began his reign as a mere vassal of Assj'ria, but with help from Asia Minor 
he threw ofl the foreign yoke and efven restored prosperity and re-est ablish ^ 
foreign trade along the Mediterranean, and this military and commeicial 
intercourse introduced new ideas and once again tire Dulta, with Memphis 
as the capita], became the centre of Egyptian power. Under Nedio, how¬ 
ever, Egj'pt Ml again under Assyrian rule. 1 hen came Camhyses, the Persian, 
who detbraned Psammetichus IH, and for one hundred years Egypt was a 
Persian province, prosperous under Darius, oppressed under Xerxes the Great, 
and in revolt under Aitaxerxes 1 ; but Artaxerxes III again secured Persian 
ascendency over Nectanebus II, the tart native king of the Egyptians, 
who chafed tinder Penian rule Ull Alexander the Great fB.c. 232) defeated 
Darius 111 and was hailed at Memjihis as saviour and as the son of Ammon. 
His capital, Ah-xandlia. became the centre for Creek scholars and artists, 
and tiius did die Greeks again inlluenoe archibecture and the allied arts. 

The first of the Ptolemies, the Greek generd who succeeded Alexander, 
encouraged the influx of Jewi^ tradciu, and this increased the prosperity of 
the country. So the tak of the Ptulenues went on with occasional wars and 
expedi tions, but Holemy V (e.c. Itti5) had Invoked llie help of Romo against 
Syria, and later it camo about that Ptolemy Xt V and bis sister Cleopatra were 
placed by their father under the care of Rome; finally, on the death of Cleo¬ 
patra, E^pt became a Kontan province (n.c, 30). ^ Greek ofilcials gave 
way to Roman, and Egypt was exploited as the granary of Rome, wMe Nubia 
was invaded for her mineral ureoldi, and Claudius even s^^ded in diverting 
the Indian trade from Arabia to Egypt. Under Nero it Is said that Chris¬ 
tianity first reached Egypt, where it soon entered on many conflicts and, 
iis elsewhere, suhered many vidssitndes. At times many Qiristiaii or Coptic 
diurohes were either erected or adapted, and by the time of Hadrian archi¬ 
tecture had ass tuned a Graco-Roman style. During the reign of Constantine 
the Great (aj>. 314-337) the goveimijent of Egypt was reorganised, and on 
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tbc dh^bkhn of the Radian Empire Egypt came imekr the Ea^itctm Emperor 
at CocatantSnopk, Uodar Jit^ian ^ 7 ^ 5 ^S) * and mcm stable 
adndnistratioD was formed^ bat In a^p 616 the eountiy was captured by 
the Peraansj and in A.D, d^npassed to the Mahometans, W’hoiSe amiitecrttirie 
is described later (p. 94^)^ Tnus art tn ATLcient Egypt ernitmoed str^gdy 
unchanged through variotks phases o( foreign tiiJ!u^ce from Assyria, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome; and, throogb aJh the indigenDus arcliitecture mamtajned 
that solemn dignity so suited to the immense stnetdies of surrounding desert, 

... 2 . ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 

Ancient Egyptian architecture was carried on* *$ lax as the hii^torienj 
pjnod is cDncemed, from about &.C* 5000 to the first century of the 
Cbrisiiun Em. 

The pnmJdve architecture in the valley of the Kile appears to have 
obnsistea of puddled clay and or of sun-bated bricks, and some 

of its original ch^acter is seen id flfe tater monuinenfaJ style of stone 
and granite. Bundles of needs were ptaci^ upright m the ground with 
afouttr bundle? at the angles of the htiiltiing, atiu sU were held together 
at the top by other horiiontal bundles. The pressure of the flat clay stt^ois 
on the wall reeds may liavc produced the characteiistic Egyptian “ goi^ “ 
cornice^ while the horizontal bindtmi and stout angle bundles survived 
in the roll moulding of sslone cornices and wall angles of the histotic period 
(pp. 30,43 j). WhHe this was probably tlie prototype of EgjT^tian masotiry' 
wallSp variouj theories have beet advanced to account for tiM& external 
slope or ^"batter"* of the face, which U like a sort at continuous, 
buttress (pp. 30 * 33 A), while the inner side rcTnains vertical VioUetTc- 
Due suggests tliat this practice was derived frura the pyramids, which 
were found to resist earthquake shocks^ while vertical-faced walls were 
thrown down, and he says that thi& form of couslrucLion was even enjoined 
by royal decree. FHmLers Petrie and other wTiters point out that the 
Egyptians laid the bricks in coticaYc beds for greater security, thus tilLing 
the courses upwards towards the angles of the biiikliiLg, and giving the 
walls an inwanf iiiclinatiou towards the top. The stability of w'alls 
would in £vny ciase be increased by tilting diem inwards, whether the 
form wets dmve-d from day*ooviEr^ r&eds or from bricks in concave 
courses. Witatever the origin or the object, mstmet seems to have ltd 
these old Egyptians to avoid a veiticaJ ejtimiaJ lace to their walls, and. 
whether in p^araids, tombs, or Icmpli'ES, thh hatter " teinained tiirotigli- 
cut one of the chief dmaetcristics nf their architecture* The surface 
decoration of the masonij walls is also held to have been derived fmm 
rite piettnes scratched on the early mud or plastered walls, which mani¬ 
festly did not lend ihemsclTitis to modelled or projecting omamcirt, though 
their flat and windowlesa ^uriac^ wero eminently suitable for indsri 
relief and explanatory hierogiypliks [pp* 40# +4)—^ method of popular 
teaching wrbich has its patolkl in the acutptuEtd fapiths and stained glafs 
windows of BJediseval cathedrak, Egyptian colm^ tp- 43 ) have a dis- 
tiudctive character, and some suggest a vegetabk origin* wtLIi shafts cottkI 
inwards al Lhc base, like the sheathed stalk of a papy-nts or btus plonL 
One t}T3c ol ojlmnn may also be regaided as a rep^uction in stone nt^ 
reeds bound together ati crowned with a capital in the form of a iotas 
bud (p. 43 Cw} or calyx of the papyrus fioww (p. 43 c) or of the uhtquitcus 
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palfl) leal Brick vaults appear to havv been constnicted. as they some 
times are to this day, wit^ut " centering " or tempotuiy sapport, but they 
were only used in utilitarian structures. 

Egyptian mnnnmental architectuie, which is essentially a coluimiar 
and trabeuted style, was mainly employed on pyramids, tombs, and 
temples. In contiust to the Assyrian, its jiear«:st in age, which was devoted 
to spadous palaoes for warrior-kinga, Egyptian templa {p. 25), approached 
fay irapr^ive avenues of sphinxes—m^ikal Eionsters, each witli the 
body of a lion and the head of a man, hawk, ram, or woman—possess 
in their masaive pylons, greal courte, bypostyle halls, mystiuioiis chambers, 
and dark corridonr a special character: for each temple grew according 
to the iooeadng requirements of a powerful priesthood, or to satisfy the 
pious ambition of successive kings, Git'ek temples were cadi planned 
as one homdgebeous whole, to shelter the statue of the god, and the com^ 
pojicnt parts were all essential to the complete design, while Egyptian 
temples were often nothing but a string of successive buildings diminishing 
in height behind their imposing pylons. 

Egyptian anchiteettme proceed along muntemipted traditions, and 
when nec^ity dictated a ch^ge in the methods of construction or in 
the materials used, the trudjtional fonus, hallowed by long use, were 
perpetuated in spite of novel conditions. It is impressive 1 ^ its solemnity 
and gloom as well as by its pooderous solidity, whkii suggests that the 
buildings were intended to last to all eternity, Tliis idea is pot without 
foundation when wc realise that the avow^ purpose of the pyramids 
was to preserve the body for the return of the soul after long seons of un¬ 
counted lime , 


3. EXAMPLES 
THE GREAT SPHINX 

Great Spfai^ Cireh (pp. n, 21, 36* A), near Cairo, the most famous 
ol all the mysteiy-laden raomimentool Old Egy-pt, has remained immutable 
through forgotten oeotmies: the austere guardian alike of the illinatable 
and of tte Jost of the worlds which stretch esntj as it were 
bciund Its gigantic form. For centuries it was fealoiiHly bidden fay desert 
^id. imtU it was unearthed m aJ>. i8i6 by Caviglia in the anrimt qimiTy 
where It first took shape, partly hewn out of the living rock, partly built 
vp of masonry and finished off by the sculptor's duBel; while between 
the great paws there is what may have been a sacrifidaJ altar slab The 
date of this perplexing monument, whose purpose b vdk'd in impenetrable 
mv^eiy, is a nuctirr of doubt, but it is JeDown to have eaisted in the reien 
of Cheops previous to B.c. 3700, and it was certainly repaired by Cheohi™ 
his ^ccessor. The Sphinx, in the form of a scmi-recumbent lion with, the 
head of a man. probably representing Homs, god of the rising sun, is 6s ft. 
high and j^fi. long, while the face Is 13 ft. 6 ins. wide, the mouth 
B ft. b ms. mutilation of the monument dates from the first Mahometan 
mvasion, and the sculptured beard, whicli was found buried in the sand 
IS now in the British Museum. The Sphinx has long since passed into 
a symbo] for an pfnbltiii, and there- st&ii seerna little prospect 

of nmang the vmT of mystery in which it is shrouded, or of finding^ 
key to sanctuary of its inner meanings * 
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TOMBS 

Tlif Tom^ wem of three main types ; {<*5 Hoyal pyramidsi (6) Mastahas, 
and (e) Rock-hewn tambS:, 

'A _JW Ra^a! pt/ramidi .—The PjTainids of Gireh^ near Cairci fp. ii), aected 
dui^g tile Fourth Dynasty (b,c. J733-3566)* fonn one of severai gnmps 
Wfthin tlie nectupoJjc of the ancient capital city of Mempto!, and rank jmfipq 
^«e oldest of Egyptian monuments [pp, 31 a, 36* a), ^ese pyramids were 
built by the kings as their tornhs. to secure the preservation of the tody till 
that time should have passed when, according to ihetr belief in imiQortdity. 
the send would once more return to the body, ilemdotus and many writen 
have described the manner of const meting these mounds of masonry, which 
were the most extravagant of ail andent structures; for the relative return 
in the higher beauties of art was small compared with the outlay of labour and 
material Small too was their utility, for they failed in the object for which 
they were designed, as they were successively rifled hy Persians, Romans, and 
Arabs, 

^ The Great Pyramid of Cheops (Khtiluj (n.c. 3733) (pp. iB, at a), originalty 
',waJt. high, square on plan with an area of about 13 acres, or more 

tton iwToe thafoT S, Peter, Rome. The four sides, which, as in all the pyru' 
mds,jace ^ cardmaJjK>ints, are nearly equilateral triangles, which mate an 
a ^eoT igout sadeg^ with jhe grajand. and meet ^he^apea. TtLsremark- 
abfe that such huge bl^ks of stone, many of which measure 20 ft. by 6 ft., 
should be so perfectly hnished and fitted to one another. The methods of 
quarrying and transporting these blocks over Jong distances by land and 
Mfuter, and of raising them into position, are still uncertain, althoi^b various 
theories have been proposed by M. Choisy and other writers, and one method 
suggested is that it was effected by lockeis (p. 18 El. The eatrance (p. 18 c), 
wh ich is on the nor^em side, b 47 ft. 6 ins. above the ground kv^ ted opens 
intq a passes, which, as shown (p. iS n). first slopes downwards, and aftei- 
wands amnds by way of the Grand Gallery to the heart of the pyramid, 
wbm is aluated the entrance to the tomb chamber of the king (34 ^ 6 ins! 
by 17 R,, and 19 ft, high); proieet^ by a massive atone portcullis, weighing 
about 50 tons, fitting into a rebate or reces (p. 18 a). Here, ih a fri pbtgWth 
of granite sarcophagus, ^caroore coffin, and bitumiuqus mummy cloths, lay 
the body of the dead Pharaoh ; while the Ka was in faJth^! attendance on 
the royal dead till the soul ahcFuld retom to the body it had temporarily 
deserted. Two air shafts (8 ins. by 6 im.] lead to the outer face of the pyia^ 
mid. In origin they may have been either sanitary , for ventitatioa, or ni^tK 
1^, as passages for the Ka. The upper part of this chamber ta eiaboratdy 
constructed with stones one above another, probably to uphold the supers 
incumbent weight of masonry {p. 18 a). The two other chambers in the Great 
Pyramid are the Queen’s Chamber, connected with a passage leading ofi that 
to the King's Chamber, and another below the ground leveL The eztkiar 
w^ brignally cased with a sloping face of limestone sla^. which have now 
almdsl entifeTy disappeared, eaposing the stepped surface beneath. 

The PjTamid of Chephren (Kliafra) (B.C. 3^) (pp. n, 2i a), and the 
Pyrimud of Mykerinos (Menkaura) (B.C, 3633), which still retains much of 
its casing, complete the triad of the pyramid group at Gireh. but there are 
other important pyramids at Abu-Roi^, S^wyet-d-AryiUi, Abusfr, Sakk&ra, 
one of which, tliat of Zoser (c. b.c. 3900), U stepped, and Dahshflr. - 

^ . '.(fi) M[Ufd£ai.~Tbe Mastflbas were rectangular, fiat-roofed struetttres 
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with sliDpiiii; ai an angiif d( about 75 de^r^^, and they were jtrobatdy 
tiedved froni ttir jndt bi&afts o( stonespded ovex wliermumtnyhoJes fp-]], 
They con^ted oi three parts: |i) The outer diambcr^ in wlinii were plao^ 
tilt aaeriiigs-to the K^i or " double,” demrated with tetaT BTud other scenes 
which_^__valuabte from hUtorical atandpnint. (ii) The iiiDer secret 
cl!ulLailicr|.kaawji aattu!'' ^rditb/' wluoh the 

m^ibm gf tiie iuntilA {iii) The charnber com^in^ iho sarcopha^Sp reached 
' by an ouiler^oyird 

The Mastabft of Thi* Sakk&ra (p. iS f G n 1. well pmervod and restored, 
dates from the Filth Dynasty, and was erected to Thi, who held the {MsiUon 
of royal aichitcrct and supefiniendeat o{ pyramids^ li condsts of asmall resti- 
bu^j btiyofid which ba larigt court, where offerings to thedfic^s^ ww maik, 
and ^oiu whkh a_inujiiiTiy diafi To the t mA cfaaipJ^ Thexnasanry is 
accurately jointed, and the bas-rtii^s are ^me of the Jmest and moat interest¬ 
ing in Egypt [p. i 5 F). A second tomb chamber, Z 2 It. 9 ins. by 23 fh 9 ins, 
and ra ft. b ins. high, has mural relfefe whiri repitiMl. harvesui^, ship-btutd- 
ing^ slangfiiering of ssjcrifiria] ani^ as wdl as aits and crai^ oTOld Egypt; 
while Thi MmseO b pictured in a papymslhTctct^ jaiTing through Qii- marshes. 
■ {f} Rixk*heit^ iwnbt- — The Tombs, Beni Basan (B.c. 2500-^2200^ to 

thcntimberof thirty-mne, lonn aiemarLablegroupcut in the rock (pp. 18 l-p, 
21 a), and belong to the Tweifih Dynasty* which was marked by great 
pregn:^ m tiie aris^ The entrance to the Tomb of Khnemu-hetep bis two 
sbetees'sided columtis, slightly Quled and tapering, and they are sometimes 
considered to be the prototype of tlie Greek Doric Order, ^nd the projectmg 
comice has representations of bean^ends carved oat of the solid rode, thus 
reproducing in stone ^ timber form. 

The Tombs of the Kings, Thebes (p, 18 form a contract with the 
pyramids of Uie earlier Stings. These tombs, cut deep mto tin? mcjuntaia 
n>ck. consist of chambers connected by passages, and were intended only 
feu the reception of the royal s^rcophagiH The most important are those of 
Kameses ill, IV, imd IX and of Sell I. dboovered by tt^jumi in A^. 1817. 
They are all very shniiar, with corridors cut in the tnck, e^eh tiding to an 
ante-TOom, beyond which b tht sepuidirnl chamber, conlainjng the granite 
sarcophagus. Hierc^yphics on the walls include teicts relating to ceremonfes 
for ensuring immofiality* whUe cofeured reliefs represent tlie deparred as 
sailing through the under-world* acoenupanied by the jftin-gwl- 

The world has lattfirly been thrilled by thod^vtiy by Lord Caman-on 
and Mr, Carter of Tut^ankh-ikmen's Tomb (b.c, 1400) (p, 45}^ with its unique 
art treasures, now mostly tiresf-rved in the Cairo museum. 

Sepulchral lemples, aa Der-eTBahari* Miedlnet Habu, and tht Ramesseom^ 
were attached to the tombs for funereal rites and oSerings {p. 17), 

TEMPLES 

The temples were sanctuaries into which only kings and priests penetra ted* 
and theiy differ ihcndore from Greek tetupfes, Christian dnirchfis, and MabcK 
metan mosqiies: for they were not tised lor common prayer or publk rituaL 
but for my-stcrious rites and priestly processions which took place witidn the 
jcalomiiy guarded precincts. Only king and priists mighi pass b<^ond the 
hypoKtylt biil, and the tcuipk was therefore a kind of royal oratory, bulk by 
litc king a$ a pledge of his piety a^d as an offering to the gjo^ There dos 
not appear to Have been any uniform system goveniing the main direction of 
Egyptian temples, such as that which determiued the ads of a Christian 
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church or a Uahoctictan inosqiit^r bat tbeoiies ^ to orieutatiaQ with regard 
to particular stais haw been tuondatec! by Sir Norman Lockyer and others. 
Thi^ were t<i£uple^ at varioas places along the Niie, and the Thirti Dynasty 
temples at Sakkiia are considered to be the oldest stone buildings and the 
hrst with columns^ but the chief temple groups are at Tbcb^^ the capital of 
the Now Empire^ whidi covered a large area on both sidesof the Nile, and its 
site on tJic eastern bank i$ nowoeenpied by Kamak an d Luxor On the w^estem 
bank lay the NecropoLb or Tombs ol the Kings witli ilieir mortuary temples^ 

■ The Temple of f^pns^ Kamak fil.c. reoo) (pp^ ti , sj) may be taken the 
* usual t^psT^latacterisec! by entrance pylons, courts, colonnades, iialls^ and 
priesls' diamliers, aJi enclosed by a high giidk wait The entrance, 
between pylons, or masave sloping towers fronted by obelisks, was ap¬ 
proached through an imposing avenue of sphinxes. Then came a 
large outer courts open to the sky and therefore called " hypaethral/^ 
surroonded on three sides by a double colonnade. This in turn led into 
the bypostylic halL lo which Light was admitted by a dear-story, formed by 
the iucmaiid h^ght ot the colimms of the central aisle. Beyond was the 
sanctuary, and beyond this aga-in was a ^lali eolumned liall, and Ihe 
whole was surrounded by passages and chambers used in cx>nnection with 
the temple service. This temple, built by Raineses HI, was protected by a 
great w^l of the same height a£ the bulb tiicm$elves, nndr like tlicm^ decreased 
in height toivards the sanctanry enci 

Die Great Temple ol Ammon, Kamak fu.c* ISJChS^J) (pp. ii, 26, 29 a)^ 
grandest ol ail E^ptiiui-tfrmples^ was commenc^ by Amenemhat about 
B.c. 3466. It was not biiiH nn nue complete plan* but owes its size, disposi¬ 
tion, and magnihc^ce to the additJoiiA of many kings, from the Twelfth 
Dynasty down to the Ptolemaic period. It oc cupie s a si te of r.soo ft. by 
and [s place d jn m inroen^ enclosure along'wi th ot her tem p^jmd 
a sacr^ I^Cj smToiuidedThy a girdk of~brick zo ft. to 30 ft. thick* 
while if oormected by au avenui! of sphinxes mth the Temple at Luxor. 
The tci^le pylons* by s^o^ve Pharaohs^ aiid coiL^^of 

vaJuSlls courts and halls l^dm g to die sanctyia^^ A_,great pouH 330 ft. 
by 275 ft [gives entrance ro_.^ typqstyle hail, some 320 it by t6o ft. 
intemaHy, or about three^uarters the area of Notre Dame, Paris. The roof 
of fflioiTnotis slabs of stone k supjiorted by mtomns m ^toi n rows; 
the c^ttal avenues nns about ifo It, in height (as oompue^ 140 
at Amiens Cathedral) and have cuiunms, 69 ft, high and ii ft 9 ms, in 
diameter, yolh capital of tbs totus-hloasom type* while,^ order to admit 
light dbrough ^ c/^ujims 42 l|p 

hi^ g fCm diamctecr^lTJot^bud Wb f* 29 aI—^ 

alnetEod of clearstory lighting more iuliy devdoped during the Gothic’' 
period in Europe., The effect produced by iMs fiorest of cojumn^ is most awe¬ 
inspiring : the eye is kd from the smaller columns of the ride avemtes, which 
gradually viuu^ into semi-darkness and give an idea of milimitcd e.xtent^ 
to the largei' columns of the central avenues. Indsed inscriptions in colour, 
which cover the w alls ^ column shafts and archIlTa\"es^ give the errigin and 
history of the temple, the names ol the gods to whom it was dedicated, and 
of the royal persoMseii who contiTbuted to its gronrktir. In these anci^t 
hieroglyphics we fimi the germ of the idea which. ocHturies later, fed in Chris¬ 
tian churches to the employment of coloured mosaics and frescoes, staiu&d- 
gliss wmdow^4 and sculptured statnes to record the mciden ts of Bibk bkt<xry 
and the livra of saints and heroes. Thus have the expuncnls of suecetehTe 
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aad diverse retigioDS had recourse to an appeal to the eye for tnanifesting 
their authont>’’and for setting their religious tenets before the cnurmon pe^Ie. 

The T^ple of Amaicm, Luxor (fl.c, I450) (pp. ii, 36 a), conuncncrf by 
Amenoi^tis 111 and dedicated to tbe Thebi^ triad Anunon. ^nt^and Khons 
was afterwards added to by Rameses IL In the ftmegTOuod are ruins of the 
coort ol Raineses U, with a colonnadE of Johis-bud capitals and a seated 
colossus of Kameses ll. connected by a colonnade 174 ft, long of columns 52 ft. 
high, with bell capitals, leading into the court of Ameliopliis UT in 

The Temple of Ammon, D&^-el-Bahaii (B.c. 1550) {pp, 35 a 36** a^* 
™ the west bank of the Nile, was commenGed by Qu^ Ha^topsu' 
daught^ of Tliothines I, but was never completed. The tcomle is 
interesting, as it is quite different from all others in Hgj-pt, and consirts of 
three terraced courts stepped out of the rock and connected by inclined 
planes. The upper court is flanked by the Sacrifidal Halt, with a vaulted 
stone roof, which is very unusual, and a court containing the only ancient 
cgmtiw altar, while on the oentiul axis is the sanctuary, cut deep bto the 
rock The sculptures are cspeciaUy fnteiesting. as they represent in low 
rebef Egyptj^ spearmen by the bank of a river indicated bv the ziezan 
band, whi^ is the usuaJ symbol for water (p, 44 a), ^ 

The Temple of Seti I, Abydos (B.c, T350. completed hy Rameses IT 
B.c. I330J (p. 2z B>, has two pylons, two forecourts, and two hvpostvle halt;’ 
and St 15 unique in that it has seven sanctuaries, instead' of one sid<^ 
by side, and dedicated to six eods and the deified ting; and to each "then- 
13 a separate gateway and portal 'fhe sanctuaries are roofed with rioae s^ 
m honzontal courses, each course projecting beyond that immediatelv below 
Md ^ undereides are reunded off by the chisel into the form of a vault' 
ThK Temple also differs from ethcre in having a wing at right angles 

struct^, because the risi^ ground made it diBSenit to o^timre th^ 
budding on the same axis. The histoncaJ reliefe on the walls of dos^S^nS 
lunestone are amongst the finest in Egypt (p, 44 b), s***in«i 

The Great Tsnple, Abu-Simbel {u.c. 1330I (p. 34 A. bJ is anp p,t 
moat stupendous and impressive of all those hewn out of die livi^e ^ 

The entrance forecourt leads to an tmpoang facade, irg ft. wide and iiSST* 
hi^, foimed as a pylon carved with four seated colossal statues over 6^ ft' 
hJ^. of the fodder Ramescs U, The vestibule beyond has rich?Si; 
piU^ and vividly cotoured wall reliefs. Eight small chamber 
used for temple utensils and funiiiure. adjoin this vestibule and'li^3^*' 
a small hypostyte hall. 36 ft. by 25 ft., with four pillars. feSd k * 
long uiTTOw chamber off which is the sanctuary wii an t * 

seated figures of deities, 

A^^unbej (p. 34 c). founded by Rameses IT 
d^cated to ins conwrt Nefei^ and Haihor, was b«?n ootSd, 7 ,^J 
adjoining the great temple. The lagadei. 90 ft. wide and xo fT i,St 
SIX recesses occupied by colossal statues, 33 ft. high. renreaLu'™^* ^ 

votive insmptioiB. A narrow entrance dfloiway. surnioSl!? 
representation of Ranteses sacrificing to Ammon and Iforns ? 

a vestibule to tbe sanctuary. ' Uirougb 

The Temple of Honis, Edfu (B c. 337) (p. 33), bc^n bv PiaI* ir.^ 

13 the be« preserved of this period. A masaiv? py^ 

and mronptions gives access to a great court surroini<l«l 

and beyond is the great hypostyle bad, with its fa^de of six 
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B. T^utle of lloRus, T!cry: Portico with Scri^rn Bim^EES CotuiiJfs 
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A, <^JieAT TeWPLE, ABtT-SrMHEL {C- B.C. Stfit p. 32 



B. f^RSAT Tex^ls^ Adu-Simeee 
(r. B.C. 13311^. Sm p. 33 


C, Small T^Mrii. Aiu-Slirert 
it. »«, 1330), See p. li 
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A- lEHtLE Of AitMDV. D£;tL-:EL-BAH.%ni IJSOK Sse p, 35 



B4 Tbmpl? of Hjtrrton. DBjrotittA 
lB,a 332-B P- Stfl p. 37 
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B. OrausiE. P»*«A or S, Joun t^n«AV, Koir^ (c b.cl 1500), Sm p. 38 
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(B.C. 13 *-B.C, 30), Sue p. 37 
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k. Teio 1 -^ OF Amuck, DAk-el-Bajiari, feoii 5 .: Moisei- 

{(. nx. t j^o). p4 3a 


B, A TvntAL £GVmAK HatTAR, TEiX-El.'AMAREdA (,C_ B.X,. I^OC] ^ R1 lST&R£0 HOUH,. 
[. Main Ekikakce. Pcribh^s Lodob. 3. avbkub of Small Tb£e^ ik Otm^i C<^tmT 

4 . Pkivatb CfiAFKi^ 5 . iKXEfi CcunY. 6 . 7 . Room over Kouto Haul- 

5. CJ:^~IltAL Hddm {clear-story LroimKoj. Sa. Staxkca 4K> Q. SVauE^r's Quartees 
le. A|a 3 T£f> Betusdom. 104 , Bath Koou aku CLOitT- 11. Wesi Hall. t^. Goest?' 

CHAMEWILB. 13 , EoRVAL GaRPSN, 14 . WfiLL. 15 . BvEAi. 1 $, OoG KeKKELS 17 
KiTCMX. iB. StEWARtl'S Qu ARTE AS. SERVANTS'' QUa^TTERS. JO STARLLS STOfti 

|HAitXASS. ETC,). JI, CHARICTSi. THAOt^ilX^i EXTRAlfCE. 24. GRaNART CCURT 

wriP CONICAL Grain B[ks, S«q p. ^3 
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of which the ceniraJ buercoJimmiaLioit forms the port^ and the namower 
spa.ats between the other coliJiims have low screen waib over which the 
tight h admitted Twdve columns with elaborate capitals support the 
roof ol the hail, beyond which a smalkr hypostyle hall with twelve 
colmims CTff^'ncd vrith Hathtiir-headed capitals. Behind this again wiere 
vestibules, smaller chambers^ and last ot all the sanctuary. 

The Temple of fsK Phihe (pp. 29 B, 30, 36* E) (Ptoleinaic period, B.C. 
332-30)1 h an example of a type frequently ioimd in Egypt^ in which the 
successive aiMidons are not on the same axiil The forecourt, entered 
through pylons, 150 It. broad and 60 ft. high, has on the west the 

birth house, a colonnaded mammist tempte dedicated to Hathor-Isis, and 
to her son, Eoms^ and on the east is a colonnaded building used by the 
priests, with columns testing cn double bases, and with patm and tioral caps 
of vaijing design supportiog an architrave with votive inscriptions. On the 
farther side of the court is a sc^^nd pyloHn 105 ft^ broad and 40 ft. higb, 
leaching to the temple proper, consisting of conits, hypostyJc hall, two smailei 
vestibules, sanctuary, and oilier dmmbers* all m nearly total darkness. The 
wads, both Insido and oat, are covered wilfi inscriptions. The " Kiosk 
{pp. 30 At 36^ B), abo known as " Pharaoh's Bed/* stands east of the main 
temple and was erected by the Emperors Augustus and Trajan, though never 
completed. This small temple, with four coltunits at the ends and five on the 
flanks, has floral capitals of ^'arying de.'^ign^ surmounted by deep stone blocks 
intended to be caxv'ed with llathor heads and small shiines, and support an 
architrave and a typical comioe. This* hk* the templCj is submerged dtning a 
part of the year* and frerqucndyonly the upper parts of the columns are visible. 

The Temple of Hathor^ Dendera (p. 35 another Ptolemaic example, 
but not complded tEl ihe reign of Au^tus, is without pylonSp forecourt, 
or enclosing wall but has a great vestibule of twrenty-fcinr columns, with 
six oti the facade which have low screen walb between them on either 
side of the central entrance. Then comes the hypostyle hall of six coluinns 
with elaborate Haihor-bended capitals, with side diambers for various use$, 
and last of dl two ante-cbnnibers and the sanctua^>^ The lemple roof, 
utsed lof priestly procrasions, is reached by staircase* 00 either side. 

The Temple^ Elephantine (B.C. 1450) (p* 25), destroyed in A j>. 1822, 
was one of the so-called Mammisi'' temples^ whkli consisted of a small 
chamber known a* the birth house and sacred to the my^terioui rites of 
the goildcss Isis, This chamber with statue and altar« sunouuded by 
columns and approached by steps, is sometimes regarded as the prototype 
of the later Creek temple. 

The Mammis Temple, Edhi (p. 23 A)* is veiy typical and is similar to 
other temples at Philae (see above) and Dendera, 

. . ^ OBELISKS 

^ "^The obelisks or monuitseiitai pdlais, wbkh stood iu pai^ to dignify temple 
entrances, are huge mouoUths, square 00 plan and tapering to a pyramidal 
suTOuit, with a metal capping, and have u height of nim or ten times the 
diametCT at the base, and the four slightly rounded sides are cut with hiero¬ 
glyphic njcords still visible. The tranqwirt of such large blocks of stone* 
out steam power, was an extraordinary engineering feat. The granite was 
probably quarried by the insertion of wooden wedges which expanded alter 
soaking and thus split the granite into blocks. The transport was accom¬ 
plished on great barges* as depicied tn sculptures, and the obelisk was placed 
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on its foundation by hauling it up a caaseft^y at eartli. and then tflling U 
mlo position. Many obdisks wers temoved from Egypt by the Romaii 
Empewra and there are at least twelve in Rome alont^ 

The Obelisk in the Piazza of S, John Lateral! (p. j6 n) was brought to 
Roma iroiij the Temple oi the Sun at Hdiopolis, where it was on^pnally 
erected by Tlioibmis HI. and b the largest in exisleiice. It is a moimhth of 
red granite Irora Syetie. 105 fL high without the tnodera pedestal. 9 It. 
square at the base and 6 It. z ins. at the top, and weiglis about 450 tons. 

** Cleopatia'a Needle,” the Obelisk on the Thames Embankment, London, 
was also origmally erected al Heliopolis (».€. tS™! “d was brought to 
England fmm Alexandria. It is 68 ft. 6 ins. higli, S ft. square at the base, 
and wtrigfis 180 tons. 

DWELLINGS 

* Many houses in crude Itticks haw beca excavated. while othere are shown 
on pain rings and sculptures, accordjiijg tn which they appear to have had one, 
two, Of three storevs. We also leam much about the bumbler dwdlin^ of 
Old Egyqit from the day models which have been iineanhed anti are now in 
tiie British Museum artd elaswUerc. Tlie mudel {p^ 39 A) shows an open y'ard 
for hoiLscbold work with rtKims behind, while outside steps sometimes wind 
up t<» anotlicr floor wilh flat or domed roofs which were farmed of puddled 
clav or sun-baked bricks. The Egyptian House (p, 39 b) at the Paris Exhibi- 
tian. 1889. was constructed by M. Qiarles Gamier from ^ ancamt |aiut!iig, 
and had a garden in front bid out in a formal sstyle, with pemds. The 
house was divided by a corrithjr in the centre, giving access to the rooms, 
and u staircase at the led to a covered rooMoggia over the whole house. 
The building was hriliiantiy painted b yellow for the upper part of the 
house and blue for the tall wooden cnJumus which supported the angles of 
the " gorge " cornice. The earliest houses in the history of domestic archi¬ 
tecture are those erected for tlie workmen employed on the I'ymmid of 
lllahun, Tftey varied in size froa) the single toam of the labourer to the 
habitations of the chief inspectors, and were built in an burnt brick, with 
open courtSi, to give light to the rooms around. 

Tlie Egyptian House, TeU-el-Amania (c. H.C. 1400) (p. 36** b), based on 
one excuvaiod by Dr, Frankfort iu A,n. 1929, is most modem in plan as 
shown on tlie model, which clearly indicates the various pacts. 

4. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

A, Plans.—Tile plan of Egyptian temples differs in many respects from 
the Greek Ipv 124). Au imposrng avenue oi sphinxes led to the main entrance, 
flanked by slender olielislu wli^ foimed a strotig contrast to the massive 
pylons. Courts and halis alike were deri^d to pn^uco an iiujuessive 
internal effect, and the hypostyle hal], seemingly unhmited in size, crowded 
with odluituis and mysienously illuminated from abmre, was the grandest 
achievement of Egyptian planning (pp. 25, 26}. The temples Ir^uent^ 
consist of 3 series ^ additums spread over many centuries, and in this 
respect they resemble the growth of English cathedra^, as well as in dis¬ 
regard of symmetry in the planning of one port in relation to another. This 
may be seen j>articularly in temples erected under the Ptcklemks, such as the 
Temple on the Island of Pliihie, where woJb, Courts, ^and pylons are on 
different axes, free from regularity, thus producing picturesque grouping 
IP- 3 <>* h). 
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I), Tempfe waJh were inimeiiscJy thidc, Oi limeslonc. sandatoiio, 

or more rarely dI granite, Tire wall faces sinpe in wards or batiCT cJftemaiJy 
towards tlw topj givtiii; a inassivo apjiearance (p- 33). Aothoritira wace 
the oritnn of this indinadioi either to the flmjilfJV'ment of mml for walls of 
early builflEngs nr because this fonn of wall was better able to resist eartb- 
quakea. Columns, which are the leading extcmal leatnres of Greek arehi- 
lecture, are iwtt used eitemally in Egyptian taurldi^, which nomally have 
a massive itiank wall eretwited with the characteristic " comKe of 

roll and Imilow mtiuldiiig (p. 4J J). Walls, even when of granite, were 
gencraJh? in low scinttimes cooitrf willi a ibin skin of 

aboiii thir thickdc^ oj a of pap<^r, to receive the colour (p. 4^)* 

pUcity. solidity, and graiMJcur. obtauied by broad masses of unbroken walhng. 
ate the chief characteristics of the style. 

c, OpeninEa,—Coltamades (p. 29) and doorways (pp. 30. 40 J), 10 a style 
which was cs3»airially tral>eat<^. were usually square-htaded and spanned 
witli Iiwssive linfcds. Windows are seldom found in temples-^ rare 
example being that at Medinct Habu (p. 40 n)—as ii^ht was adinttt^ 
tUrougli clear-'Storv screens in the earlier examples at Iheltes, or, m the 
l^tolcjn^c EUid Uomiui penodSi Over low dvr^t w^iJls 
ontunins, as at Luxor. Edlu (p, 33), Dendera, and Phil®, Priced 
window-panels of various patterns have been found {p. 26 b) and small slit- 
openings were aLso used in tool's and walls to lieht rooms and staircases 

j> Roofs.—These were composed ul massive slabs of stone supported by 
outer walls and ctoselv spaced internal columns [pp. 36, aq, 33 *)• 
roofs of dwr.Uitig-TimlH^ sen-ed as pleasant rcndesivoua for enir>yinent of 
fresh breeres whicli sprang up at sunset, and they may also liavc been om 
lor repose tn the davtime with temporary awnings as proiectton Ironi the 
sun. Flat temple TOOfs were utilised lor priestly moceasiana. T^e ar^, 
altliough not showing exteraallv, occiiis in some of the earl^t hnck build¬ 
ings. and also in roofs of the Twiftb Dyiws-ty tmd in storerooms of 

the Raiiwsseum in the Nineteenth Dynasty. Flmdtira Petrw points outsat 
as mud bricks would be more easily crushed than kilo bricks, a 
arch was prtfeired to a semidrcular, the apex of which wo^d have been 
more likdv to yield under pressure, tn rock-cut temples c^gs^ some¬ 
times diis^ed into an arched form, while in the tombs at Beni Hasan the 
roofing represeuts timber construction {p. ai b). 

E. Col^ns.-Columns. seldom oyer ax diamctefi high, often ap^ar 
in the form of papvrm or lotus stalks tied at mterv^ by toids 43). The 
dreular shafts cunfc in towards tlie base like sheatfied^ks and sometunM 
stand an thick unmoulded bases which in s^pe somewhat i^blc a Dut^ 
cheese. Another form of support were the Cterm piUara Ije 

temples at Thebes, the forerunnera of the Caryatids of jhe Grcete. ^ 

ifijded columns of the Tombs at Beni are ^oth^ 

mosUy follow tire forms of the lotus {^blmn of ^PPF.pBypD* 

(embkm of Lower Efjypt). and the ta!m, ^d are as fbUows : {a) Jo® 

bud, convamionalisS (p. 43 I. k). (A) Ti« f 

heft-shaDed cauitaJ sculptured and omamented with colours (p. 43 '-J- 
S pUai il 43 B. c). fdj The oipitd wih i^ied or 

lih^rS^m 43 Composite ^itals 

SlStuTnowere and v<»lut«, held by some to ^ pfptotypes ofGri^ 
Corinthian capitals (p. 43 P, P). (/) Hathor-headed capitals, os at Dendera 
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and Philefr, lonned of heads of the goddess supportiog Uie model of a temple 
front tp. 43 

\ F. Moutdiog^—Moiddmg$ wei^ few, and cotisifited of the bead ot 

mil-moulding for the angles of buildings, an^l the hollow, genera!^^ used in 
con]vmctio& with the bead, as the '' gorge moulding to crown the nppef 
part of pylons and walls (p. 4J j)- Mouldings were evidently oonsidp-red to 
be out of place where walls were relieved by sculptured procures- 1 mm 
to summit- 

o, OmainEnt (p^ 40},— This important element in the style was often 
symbolical, including such features as the solar disc or globe and vulture 
with outspread wings as a symbol of protectico; whde diaper patterns^ 
spirals (p. 40 a, e, £, 0) and the feather gm^ent were largely used, The 
scarab, or sacred beetle used by the Egyptians as a syml^I, obtained its 
sacred character as the embbtm of Tesuirecdon pmbahly because of its habit 
of allowing thft stm to hatch its eggs in the sand, Tlie deemaiioji of 

temple con^fted largely of representations of ajcts of adoration of the 
monarch to his gods> lo whom he ascribed all his success in war. Thje 
Egyptians, masters in the use of ooLour, earned out their schemes of decora¬ 
tion chiefly in blue, red, and yellow* The wall to be decoraied was probably 
prepared as follow's r (d) the surface was hrst chiselled smooth and nihbed 
down ; (b) the figures or tueroglyphics were thea dravm with a red Ibe by 
an artist and corrected with a bla^ line by the chief artist ; (r) the sculptor 
made his carvmg^ b low relief or bdsed the outline, slightly rounding the 
enclosed form towards its boundaries ; (i) a thin sWin of Ftucco was probably 
applied to receive the colour^ and the painter carried out his work m the 
i^ong hues of primary coloura. The hieroglyphics (p. 44 n) wom some- 
times incised direct on the stone or granite then coloured, as may be 
seen b the scnfptures at the British Museum* Th^ are instructive as Veil 
as decorative, and from them is leamt a great deal of what is known nf 
Egyptian history (pp. 40 if, 44). The E^prians possessed great power 
of conventinnaliang natural objects and they took the lotus, palm, and 
papyrus as motifs for design. These were natore ^mbols of the fe^ty 
given to the country by the overflowiiig Nik, and a? such they continually 
appear both in construction and ornament. 
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ASSYRIAN SI PERSIAN EMPIRES 








WEST ASIATIC ARCHITECTURE 

ICirM *,C, 4th CRat.t 

I, INFLUENCES 

L Geofraptucal*—The earUcsl dvilisa^tion of Western Asia flourisbed b the 
Jertik plains of the twin rivm* Ti^s mA Ewphmtcs, and to this district 
tradition assies the C^arden of Edm and the four rivers nf tin: Book of 
Genesis. Tnimdatlun of the cnnnLryf with destruction of citdps and docks, 
an ever-present danger to the dvreiletB in tlie river plains, and this con¬ 
dition b set forth in the account of the bidlding of tlie Ark by Noah before 
the tiine when a system of irrigaiion gave security to agrictdiLirist 3 . Here, 
too, ID Ur of the Cbafdecs, was the home of Abrahun befon^ he set out on hb 
traveis to escape ffom the constairt strife in Ids own coimtiy. Vigorotis m its 
youth and grerwthp and complete in its declhie and decavn this region has been 
both cradle and tomb of mtiojis and ettjpim. The ^ain of MesopotamLi 
(Gk. m€sas = middle -j- ptddmai =x river} was irriga ud by camih from rivet 
to river, and ihus the land became fertile ennugh to supj^ort the 
populations Tound Ninevtii and Babylon. GcDgraphically speakiiig, 
B^ytonia and A^yria were one cotintry which undent writers called Assyria’ 
and tn Kings, Book II, Chap* xviii, Sctmachi-rih describes ii in glowing terms 
to the children of brael asa land of and wine, a land of bread and vine- 
>’ards, a land oJ oiL olive, and honey/' and allttus abittnlance was t|ic recall 
of elaborate irrigation. But in the thirteenth century the barbarous Tartar 
mvarion hnally wip^l out this ancieiii dd3isatii>Mf with its architectural 
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glorias, its triunxphs of irrigation and its agricdltunil pnKpcnty, and reduced 
cotuitty* wLich once blossoiticd as tlie rose, to a disrnal tract of dreaiy 
desert alremattt^ with Biiasmic raarsh. Irrigation has txt^ reoeotly 
started again, and tlie Supliratcs Oani. conoplctcd 19131 is the great 
modeni wonder of Babylon, designed to restore cuftivation to this sterile 
district, wtUle the Bagdad Railway opens up intercourse with the Western 
world. Meanwhile the First World War intervened, and again Mesopotamia 
beemte a battle-ground till British supremacy was established, and now 
the British spirit of enterprise may breaibe new life and prosperity into 
thic long-stricken district alter peace has succeeded the barren yeare of 
devastating war. Just as the pyraniids and eariy monuments of Egypt 
clustered fast round the delta of the Nile, a> in Chaldea the earliest 
buildings appear to have bfflu at the mouth of the two famous rivere of 
Wetem Asia, In Egypt civilisation spread southwards from Memphis to 
Phihe, whereas in Western Asia it advanced northwards from Babylon to 
Nineveh, and thus in both countri« it followed the natnid course, intand 

from the sea, . 

On the east of Babylonia and Assyria was ancient Persia, which, under 
Cyras and Darius, extended over the high plateau of Iran from the Tigris 

to the Indus, _ ■ , j , i 

ii. Geotogteal. — Chaldoia or Lower Meso[iotajnia is on alia vial oistnct ot 
thick mud and clay deposited by the two great rivers, Tigris and Euphrates, 
yijf , in which no stone was iound and no trees vrould grow, was emi¬ 
nently suitable for the making of bricks, which thus became the usual builduig 
material in Etabyloida. The walls were constructed of ernde, sun-dried 
bricks faced with kiln-bumt and glazed bricks of different colours. There 
were bitumen springs at 11 on the Euphrates and elsewhere, and in early 
times hot fatumen or pitch was used as a cementing material, and mot^ of 
calcareous earth m later periods. In Assyria there was plenty of stone in the 
luountBins to the north, but the .Assyriaiis folltiwed the Babylonians in die 
use of brick; though liiey generally faced the walls internally and externally, 
not with glazed bricks, bat with alabaster or iinistone slabs car^'od with low 
bas-reHefs and in-*icriptions, which are of great historic importance. In 
Persia there were hard, coloured limestmies wliicb were used in tliz building 
of Susa and Peisepolis, and reof-tiinbers were obtained from Elam on the 
west, while Persian tiles have always been world-faDious for their beauty of 

texture and colour. ... . , • 

iiL Climatic,— ChaJdaea was, by reason of it$ situadon round the nver 
deltas, a r^on of swamps and floods, besidis which tcrrenls of rain fell for 
weeks at a rime, and these wnditions were aggravated dunug the It^ 
summer by unhealthy, miasmic exhalations and by swarms of aggressive 
and venomous insects. Tlierrfore elevated platforms, on which^ to build 
towns and palaces, were not only desirab le, but csseniiaL Assyria, ne^cr 
the mountains and fartlijer fram the river mouths than Chaldaa. had a 
MinihT c^male, although, with fewer swamps and less miasma, but any 
difference had little effect on architecture, as the Assyrians (olluwed 
the B^ylonian style. The dry, hot dimate of tite high tabk-Ijrad of Peiaa 
was in strikmg eontra-st to the damp of the tow-lying plains of ilcsopolamia, 
and it accounts for the ijraOTatbu of open culumned halls m the paJac« at 
Susa and PeisepoUs. Persia has been described as a country of sunahuK^ 
eardens. and deserts, with a climate ranging between extremts of h^t ai^ 
cold. The asutmomer-poet of Persia, Omar Kliayyfan. though writing m 
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developed under the iadiiejice of cliimiic envirannient. 

It, Heligiom.—The polytheism of Babylonia and Assyria was varionsiy 
expressed, in the worship of heavenly bodies, tliWdons of the uniyeTSe, and 
local deities^ The priests, as depositories of Chaldsean i^isdorn* arrogared to 
ihemselyes the prjwer of reading the ^ars, of di'^'ination, and of inteipretiiig 
Uie will nf the gods, and for these asirologer-priests the towering ziggurats 
were erected. Hero, as in ^yp{> the system of triads of deities ivas in fapce, 
and among Asciyrian gods grouped in triads were Ann, god of heaven, Baal, 
god of earth, and Ea, god of water—the triad of the universe * while another 
inad, Shatnash, Sin, and fshtar, personihed the sm, moon, and the life- 
giving power. There iva$ also a vague tendtney to group gods in pairs, 
whOfi the ethical side is indicated in attribiUes, such justice or mercy* 
given to the various deities. The god* Ashur, in the north was exalted hy 
Aasyriiins to the chief pLu^e in their pantheon, while the saim; position was 
Accorded hi Babylonia to Marduk, bol there was a continuous struggle to 
make Babylon the religiDus centre with Marduk as chief god- Omen tahkts 
and texts survive from about B-C. 3800 arid to them we owe our knowledge 
of Babylonjan methods of divination. Superstition and symbo l ism every- 
where prevailed and it is evidenced in the luaii'headcd bullS| placed 
benehcent genii at palace entrances to ward off evil spirits. The Assyrians, 
in striking oontrast to the Egyptians, were not great tomb-build^, as thfiy 
had not the same strong belief in a future life. The primitive religion of 
Persia, which betrays the infliience of Babylon and berame incorporated in 
the religion of Zoiuastcr as far back as nx. 1000, was a svstem of ethical 
forces and represented good and evil at war from the bc^nning of rime. 
The iwiv protagonists were Ormard, the creator of good, with his supporting 
gods, ot whom l^lithras became the most famous, and opposed to Urmaad 
was Ahriman^ the destruaive spirit, or power of There appeaia to 
have been a tenden^ towards monothmsm and to a belief in the final 
triomph of good. Fire was held hy Zoroastef to be the manifestation of 
good, and fire worship needed no tempks, but only altars for the sacrifidal 
flame, and thus in Persia we must not look for temple tenmns* nor expect 
religion to have exerdsed much influence on atcbitecturo. 

T* Social—In Babylon a powerful fsficstly class arrogated to itself all 
the Icarrmig known as ''Chaltl^ati wisdom, and " medidne man'' or 
physidan$ were iucliided in the priestly ranks. The Babylonians, ^tiling 
at the mouth of the Euphrates, were traders in origin and traders tliev 
remained* and they employed slaves, not only for the building oj polacs 
and their plalfotms, hut also for that wonderful system of irrigatloD, and for 
the agriculture that was dependent on it, while in ajmni&rce they had hired 
men for transport trade by cara^^ans and canals. CtmeiforTO or wedge- 
shaped chaructcd^ ou clay tablets or cylinders have proved more lasting 
lhan the Egyptian records on peiiishabk ppyra. and among them ^ 
accounts of the proceedings 'm Babyloniim law' courts and endJess business 
d^mnent^. The deciphering of the Babjloiijan "Code of Laws*' of 
Khammorahi (t. a.c, ^3.50) has supplied a wonderful insight into habits* 
customs, and private life from the earli^ times ; the family idea prevailed' 
women were free and respected, atics hod rights and chaitens, there were 
fipidal holding* a systimi of poUoe* and even a posUi service. TTiii" code 
gives amaring pictures of u elaborate legal eystem, complete commercial 
ufe^ Jaudtord^s responsibilitifig^ and city dues. The people were divided into 
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noblAA with bereditsjy estates, s landless c la ss of freeiflea, and tasUy slaTes— 
% not only Mcdisval, but almost modem in some aspec^ 

In Assyria a mflitaiy antocracy with a ooaascript array was the domina^ 
class, and Assvriaiw were haters and s|xirtsmen rather than traders. 1 niga- 
tion and agricaltora also occupied the Assyrims, and they built palaces on 
raised platforms by the work of Captive slaves. Rawlinson calculated that 
lo.tioo men worked for twelve years ou the platform of Kouyun jik ^itveveh), 
Assyrian wall sculptures portray social coiidilions and foira an illustrated 
history of the Tnattles and ermloits of monarchy; there is little (neferenoe to 
rdi^on. with its sacrificial rites, on the iklicately incised slabs, which ace 
devoted to war and rjr** chase, and the trail of cruelty la over them all. The 
economy of these ancient civilisations included carpenters, masons, 
smiths, makers of musical instruments, engineers, scientists, nrathetnaddans, 
poets, and iriufiiclans. Houses were doubtless of the primitive fotm still 
pievailing in the East, and wall tablets depkt the simplest fumituie in the 
way ol diairs, oouches, and tables. 

Tlie Persian domination was dne to the militaiy superiority erf this 
hardy, upland race, which gradually imposed PiJrsian crvilisatioa on Western 
.Asia under the rule of the Satraps. They were snldiers all i landowners as 
horsemen, and people as infantry. The traditions were now nujdihed bv 
Egyptian and Greek craftsmen who minted to this new world,empire, o! 
wh^ Babylon continued the winter residence of the Kings; while Susa was 
the capital' because Persepotis was too leraote for gowminso t. The ereetkm 
of royal patafira gave ample opportunity for the devetopmeot of Persian 
architecture and i^orative art. 

tL —^Ttleie ace three main periods of West Asiatic archi¬ 

tecture, but tliKc have been modified by Sir L. Woolley’s discovcncs. 

(a) Babylonian period fc. nts, 4000-12 ?5). Aft early hiimeriaa Jd^, 
Eannatmn, seems to have brought about the first uniem of Bahylonian dries, 
white the earliest Babylonias king of whom we heai is fiaignn of Akkad 
(c. B,c. 3800), but little is known till about b.c. 25M. when rivalry existed 
between cities, ootil the great king Khammiirabi tn ux. 2230 established 
the dnminatiDn of Babylon, and loraiiilaled hi* " Code of Laws." The 
Babylonian power declined later under the attacks of Eittites and Kassites, 
until In h,c. J7OO Assyria became a sep^te kingdom. 

(A) Assyrian period (n.c. 1275-538). The Aayrian* nert conquered 
Babylonia in B.C, 1275. and remained tlie great military powir of Western 
Asia uniil the destruction of Nineveh about b.c. tio6. Kuigs, like Tiglatb- 
Pileaer I (b c. rirnr) carried on campaigns to the north-west, and in oortiiera 
Syria, Ashur-nasir-pd {b.<l 885-S60) waged war on every sideband removed 
tbe goveitunenl from Astiur to Cal^ iNlnnoud), wliere he built a palace 
and patronised ait. His son Shahnanesra- El (bX. 860-823) “lade himself 
master of W^item Asia from Atedia to the iledilerranean. and Jirom Artuenia 
to the Persian Gulf, and then the Assyrians first Came into conflict with the 
Israelites, ft was during tbe campaign mentioned in t King* xix. that Jehu, 
King of Israel, sent tribute to the King cff Assyria. Ttgiath-Pileser 111 
{BX, 745-727), referred to in 2 Kings xv, as Pul, extended hia empire to the 
border* of Egypt and, as ally of Ahaa. King of Judah, made Hosbea, Kii^ of 
Israel, his v«^aL Sargon (B.C, 7*2-705), ™oet famous of Assyrian longs, 
was the first to defeat the army of the Eg^tians, and like many 4 conqueror, 
ancient and nuxlcra, he was agreaiouilder. as ts testified by his inagnifi- 
^nt palace at Kboraahad (p. 58), and by his buildings at Calali aod Nineveh, 

c 
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Seanacbrrib (b.c. 70S-681}. !h» tamuus son oi Sargcn,invaded SyrUi, defeated 
(be Egj^tian anny. entefcd Juttea. laid siege to Jerusalem and forced King 
UeaekiaJi to pay tribuie uikeii fioni the treasiue of the Tempk. In 2 Kmgi^ *ii. 
there is a graphic record trf th* destnutHui of Seimadierih s army, pnrbably 
by the pjmgue, duruig his second campaign in Palestine. We read that the 
" Angel of the Lord went out and smote in the camp of the Assyrians 
and behold they were aJI dead corpses." A wiser and a sadder man. King 
^nnacberib retreated to wage wars nratci bume, and having destroyed 
Babylon in 8.C. 689, and defeated the Greeks in Cilida, he settled in Nineveh 
to wxiT^p his gods and to build a mighty palace, and was there ass>assinated 
by his sons. Elsarhaddon, his son (e.C. 68i-«jd}. fought against Arabs and 
Medes, invaded Phrenida, Edom, and Gljcia, and conquert'd Lower Egypt 
in B.c. 672, He ton built great palaces al Calab (NimreiudJ and Ninevehand 
ahso temples to the goda Ashur-bani-pa) (fl.c. bbtf-bab) fought three cam¬ 
paigns m Egypt and sacked Tbeties (B,c. btib). He extended the bountlaritf 
of his Idngdeun on the north and south, and the recurds of his last ci^inpaigD 
were sotlptured on the widl slabs of his palace ai Nineveh, which are^ow 
in the British lluseum. The Empire was then at the heigbt of its power but 
in B,c. bj4, with the incursions of the Medes, decline set in until m a.c. 606 
Nineveh was captured and destroyed, and the Assyrian Empire divided The 
new Babylonian Empire only la-sted for seventy years. NebnchadneMar 11 
la.a 605-5^1 is famous for the desitractton of Jerusalem and for the Baby- 
Loniw captivity (b.c. 597“353 )i ^d. is lastingly associated with ilie wimden 
of Babyfoo, its palaces, banging gardens, and towered walls. After a short 
senra of Weak rulers Babylon its^, under Belshaxzar. to whom the prophet 
Daniel intrupneted the writing on the wall (Dare v.), was captured bv^thc 
Persian King Cyrus in b.c, 538. 

(e) Persian period (B.C. 5i8”333)- The domination of Persia over Western 
Asia, and her struggles for a further extension of power, record her contact 
with Greece and Egypt. After the capture of Babylon (E.c. 538), Cyrus made 
WBJ on Crresui. Kmg of Lydia, and then the Greek colonists in Asia Minor 

under the rule of Pemia. Cambyses (B.C. 529-5^1). Jiis son, extended the 
Persian conquests to Egypt, and there seems no doubt that the imptessian 
pnxli^ by the marvelloua buildings of Memphb and Thebes caused the 
introdurtiqiioJ thecolunui into Persian architecture, ihou^ is the somewhat 
grotesque form seen in the balls of Susa and FeisepoUs. Next came Darius 
(B.C. 521-4851, who carried Persian arms into Europe as far as the Danube 
He ^ hanker^ after Greece, and in B.c. 494 captured Miletus, destruvina 
the famous loiuc temple (p. iiof. He defeated the allied Creeks at Enh/sus 
but was himself defeated at Mamhon (*x. 490). Xerxes (b.c, 48s-46^wIio 
puraued the same ambition, met with defeat by the Greeks, mit onlv Ii the 
sea baiUe ol Salamis Ib.c, 480b bat also in the land battle at Plataa fB r a^ol 
Under AJenander the Great (B.c, 333-3^3} Western Asa became a GnSi 
provuvee. Persia, however, after Alexander's death, passed tinder 
Seleudd (b.c, 3i3-a8(»and Sassanian (aj) aah-h42j dynasties, and after Uw 
Arab conquest m a-B. ^42 there arose various Ptiso-Mahunjetan dvna.sties 
Wfuch made Bagdad a new capital of great magnificence. AJI this ini 
and mtcnningling of nations and races, which in the earliest tim^ wH 
gener^y warlike b cba^^. MturaUy bad its eflect b an bteirainaline 

of ardutectoral features m the drficrent countries (pp. 63, 936)1, ® ^ 
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, . 2 . AKCHITHCTURAL CHARACTER 

Th-e ancSent architecmrE oJ WastEni Asia €f the historical was 

being devek^ped Irom aUnrt b.c, 4000 to the conquest of iht coimtiy by 
Altfxanilei' the Greai in the Inurth century before Chmt* 

iji the atlu^'ial pitiins of the Tigris and EuphratBS, slont and timber 
suitable for hujlding were rate. There was^ however, abundance of clay 
which, composed in tnuulds aiad dried in the sun^ was the inatenal used foV 
Llir pabce pjatforms, whidi were faced with eitJier ^-dried or kUn'burnt 
bricks. The Babylonians doUird their walb with a cuat of glared brickwork 
ol many colours^ when'as the Assyriani genrTaJSy u^ed sLibs oi glowing 
alabaster, on which th^* dL^plav'ed ihosse delicaie carvings which are not 
only priced for iheif aniitii: qTialicieS;, bul also give much vaJuahk iniornia- 
tion, lu both cases rough brickwork lurmed die core to whidi oniuubezit was 
applied, in the same way that walls am cnveml with tapestry bangings. A 
form of wall ornament at Khorsafaad w'as obtained by the ounstant repetition 
of half'Coiuniiis or gigantic teedings, like bal£-Tme trunks standing side by 
rifle, and it is tempting lo reler Ihis to a tree origiPp were it nut for tJie 
scarcity of timber m Babylunia and Assyria (p, 5^ F). The arch, formed by 
corbelled hon2onla] courses or with radiating voujasoirs (p. 52 C), was prob^ 
ably hit upon accidentally, and it may indeed be assumed that the arch was 
hrst resorted to by builder^ who. Like the Chaldeans^ weic compelled to 
emjiloy entail units oi materials^ such m bricks, because, unlike that ol 
Egypt and Greece, the locaJ geological fonnatmn did nut supply stone iu 
blocks of stufident site tO span wide opening^. Arches thtrdore, wfiettier 
used for vaulted drains tuider the platfonms, or for jsriajce entrances, were 
important featured {p. 51 D). CoLiimns were Ultle u$ed, for wEtnt of suitable 
stone, and indeed neltiiei Babylonians nor Assyrians used stone ounsinK* 
lively a$ did iLgyjidani, Persians, Greeks, and Rumans, The imposing elTrct 
produced by towenng masses of palace buildings and stepped i^iggmats, 
plan red on great platforms and approached by brt>ad atairwayrs and ramps 
IrofTi the plains behiw, nnist be left to thr imagifiation ; but we can in 
the British Museuni, not only colossal wingrd hulls that once Hanked a 
palace portal, but alabaster slabs an«I bas-reliefs from palace walls (p. 66). 
Recent excavations at Ugarit (Ras Sham raj in Syria h;jve reveaiiHl palaces 
and vas^ dating from c. B.C. :3000, reminhcenl of Ihe Myceii^ait age (p. 7:1), 

Ptirsia inherited many architectural fnmis Irom Assyria, aitd at^ bor¬ 
rowed some Irom Egypt and Ashidc Greece. Stone, wMch was abundant in 
the rocky upland country, was used in the many-colunmed palaces of Susa 
and Pefsepi>Us, and the ornate stone capitals may liave been elaborated froni 
a primitive wooden post and hrackri suppc^inirkg a cro^ L>eam (p. 60 B, nj. 
These Pen:ian palaces swm to have rivalled all that preceded them; and 
tliey Were the outcotne of Lhal love of beauty anrj luxurious stirruuiuiings 
that have been imaged in the later v^erses ol Omar Khayyam. The gtamour 
of mystery lies over (hwe vanished p^^ecs, but can ).iartly reconstruct 
them in imagination, far. though tlie brides have reitinied to the mud whenie 
they wr knowsoiixthuig of Lhestune columns, window ardiltraves, ai-d 
monumental entrances of those light and arry pabces We know 100 how the 
lovely Persian rose had its pbee in delicate flmiij derign, w hile thr? gleaming 
blues and greens of antique l^ersiau wall lilts make us realise indtx-d that ** a 
thing of bSiuty Ls a joy lor ever/' Little was known a| West Asiatic arclii- 
tecture till tht nineteenth oeutury eseavarioni oi Bctta, Pfac*. Layard, and 
Raw'linson. 
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In Ajda Minor there are remains of stone monuments of unceriam date 
with clear iadications of a ori gin , both in deai^ and detail. This is 

speciaUv true of the two Lycian tombs in the British Museum (p. 124), one 
of which has a double podium supporting a sarcophagus with an arched roof., 
and here the stoneworh laiihiulfy reproduces notched beams, tightening 
wedges and rafter ends of timber, and indeed a timber origin swirm more 
likely in tins fertile land than it would be in the alluvial swamps of Baby¬ 
lonia or of Assyria. A study of these Lydan tombs suggests afresh rhat 
aspect of architectural character id relation to nature forms which has 
already been traced in canaidrring the temples gf Egypt (p. ay). There are 
also various theories as to the influence of timber forms on Greek aichitecture, 
and it is signiheant that the reproduction of timber fornis in stone was 
pra ctised by the Battrian Greeks in India in the second century b.c. (p, 893). 
Timber may then have been the lariginai material in general use for primitive 
buildings, but it soon gave way to the more durable stone, and the nature 
of this material eventually governed airhitectural character. 

j. EXAMPLES 

West Asiatic ^Architecture has been divided into three periods ! 

Tlie Babylonian (Chaldatan) period (c, H.C. 4000-1275}, 

The Assyrian period (b.c. 1375-538). 

The Persian period (ax. 538-333), 

THE BABYLONIAN PERIOD 

Temples of the Babyiontoit period, of which such surmising discoveries 
have recently been made—aa of the plansof the Tempies of Mardiik and Ashot 
on the sites of ancient Babylon and Ashur^seem to have (ormed (he centre, 
not only of religious, bat of commercial and social life, and to have served ai 
granaries, storehuuses, and even as mcmey banks. We must exeime imagi- 
natum as to their appearance, as none erdst; but the " Code " of Kham- 
murahi tells us that numerous officials and vestal virgins were attached to 
tliem. Remarkable pyramidal towers, known as riggurats (holy moimtains} 
were also erected (pp, 51 a, 52 a, a, 55 a), from the sunnnit of which the 
powerful class of astrdloger-pdests observed the beavenlv bodies and formu¬ 
lated their prognostications. Traces of riggorate, which were of different 
types, have been found on most of the Chaldean dty sites, such as Mugheir 
(Ur of the Gialdees]. Nippur, Tello (Eninnu). and Warka (Erech), and it is 
noticeable that, whereas in the pyramids the sides were oriented in the 
aggurats the angles faced the cardinal points {p. 47), 

The Ziggural, Birs-Nimrotid (Botrippa). rebuilt by Nebtirhadnezzar 
when excavated by Sir Henry Rawlinson was in a suffidently Twrtgniiabfe 
condition to be described as typiral of others. If stood aya ft. yi nan . aud 
^ ifaU t- downed with a temple shrinTio tfie god lW>a ''Fout 
refflam^stoms h^e betn tihced. roand wbldT a sbpHig terrace reached 
the top, but a cylinder record on the site shows that there had been seven 
storeys glowing in glared bricks of seven different colours and dedkaied 
to llie seven bsvcnly planets. We cannot fail to connect these Babylonian 
xiggorats with the Bible story of the building of the Tower of Babe] It 
is recorded in Genesis li. 4 that the " diildren of men" attempted to build 
a tower which should " reach to heaven," and it is worth noting that in 
Egypt and Western Asia, both remarkable for Uicir monotonous level 
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ftrvtchcs cf cffEintry, man have sought to break the sameness of the 

landscape by massive pymmids and terraced towers. 

The Tomb ol Prince Mes-kaJajii«dug {l.G. 35^) at tJf of the QmldeeS^ 
discovered jlb, ^^7* with nuiny art treAiiUres, sheds new light on this period* 

The City of Bal^lon (Babe) = the gate of god) became ibe capital 
of the Empire about B.c. 2O0O^ and wbs as amaziiig in suce as in oonstroc- 
^ tion ; for, according to Herodotus, it occupied an area of 2o0 square miles— 
an estimate whidi may vreU be exaggerated- An idea of its splendour may 
be obtained by a fanciful restoration (p. 68]* The exoivalions of Profeffior 
Koldewcy have revealed parts of the oldef city which indicate ilml from an 
early pennd there was a syst^ of town-planning. Streets remning parallel 
to tlie river were emssed by others at right angles^ being as carefully 
laid out as anything in the dfy of Kewr York. ToT^iers were outstanding 
architectural features, and Babylon is said to have had 250 towers besides 
100 brocire gates in its immense dty walls, the Utter being of great height 
and on wbi^ it is asserted a four-horse clmriot could turn. ^Temples were 
of vast dimeiuiona, and greatest of all was the Temple of Mardujc (Baaljr, 
the dty godp adjacent to a great terraced tower often assumed to be the 
Tower of Babd- Old Herodotus states that Babylon had its w f^panned 
by the Gate ol fshtar. The houses were throe or four Storeys high, wlkiJe the 
magniiio^ce of Palace of NebuchadnerKar has passed into fame, chiefly 
by reason of its so-called ban^ng gardens/^ which have fascinated suc¬ 
ceeding generations by giving a ^ter-Pan touch of fairydom to this ancient 
city* These gardens were probably raised on supporting arches^ some 75 ft* 
high, and thu> broke the moootoay of the featureless, level country. The 
wonder of these fluwmng gardens was increased by the engineering skill 
which, acenrding to Strait, raised water to fertilbe them by a screw pump 
from the Eufiiratcs below. The great wonder<ity of Bab)^™ was doomed 
to destruction, and it became a quarry far ibe building of other tawn$, such 
as Cte^phou and Bagdad It bad its day of pomp and power, and its name 
has passed into a by-won) by reason of the vice and luxury which are 
chronicled as preceding its downfall. Whatever may have been the moral 
issues involved, it is quite evident from a material point of view that the 
mud bricks of which ihe whole dty was built could not—like enduring stone 
—resist attacks of enemies^ ravages of fire^ or decaying inftuences of time 
and weather* and thus Babylon returned to the mud of which it was built, and 
only mounds now indicate its ancient yie. Legends are woven inujid the 
country where the cradle of man has been located ; history emerged vaguely 
from ebronides, and arch^logy has only recently begun to elucidate the 
truth about llie early days of man in Mesopotamia : but the wonders of 
Babylon have ever held tbi'ir own with the Tower of BabeL Both have been 
at limes aknoet relegated to the region of myths, but excavation and investT 
gatfon have shown the reason for the Tower and the reality of Babylon. 

THE ASSYftlAN PERIOD 

Palaces of warrior-fciiigs were the chief buildings of Assyria^ wltile 
temples sink in iraportanoe compared with these great palaces. 

Sineveh (KouytmpkL the capital. 25Q miles north of Babylon, has 
remains ol three palaces built by Sennacheiib 705—681 E^haddon 

(n.c* 68i-66fiJ. Ashur-bani-p^ 66^^6}. They were discovered by 
Botta (A.m lita) and Layard |a.d, l& 45 h ^ bas-reliefs in the Bdti&b 
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Museum show not only warlike [>111^11115, but building operations, while $oioe 
still be^ tr^ce$ o( the actbn of iht fire wtkidi destrnyed Nineveh in tt.c. 609 
(pp. 51 B, 66 j), 

Nimroud (Calahl, the fotmdatiou: of which is recorded In Gen. IL li, 
tweniv niiles south of Nineveh, had a poJace built by Ashur-oasir^pal 
(n.C* ^85-860), horn which there are remarkable wall slabs in the British 
Museum {p. 66 a* b* r, o. B). another by Sbaimaneser [J \h,c. 860-6:^5^ and 
ye! another by Esarhaddon,, who had buiJl a more splendid palnce at 
Nineveh. A restoration (p. 4B a) gives a fanciftil idea ol these palaces whkh 
were ejtploiied by LayanJ Ln A.D. ^8^5* and latterly by Andrata. 

The Palace ol Sflugan, Khor^b^ (B.C, 722-705) (pp, 51, 52), ten miles 
nortln?iist ol Nineveh, excavated ki a.O. iHhi\ by Pbce. provides the best 
idea al Assyrian palaoes. It covers the greaticsl area oi any ^ glared ; 
for^ with Its various courts, chainl>er$. and corridors, It appears to have 
occupied 25 acres and Co have contained some 700 moms. Like all AssvTian 
palaces it stood some yi ft. above the plain, on a pLitform of sun-dried bneks 
facet! with stone, and was readied by bnjad stairways and sloping ramps for 
horses and chariots. The three entranoe portals 10 the prind|ial court wett 
flanked with ^eat towers and guarded by man-headbd winged bulls or Jiorts 
12 ft. 6 ms, high, whkh sup^^rted a bold semicircular arch dewr^ed with 
brilUwtly coloured glared b^ks. From these maslve monsters, which are 
now in tlie Briilsh Mu^um. it would seem Lhat the most impressive cfeations 
of Assyrian architecture were ccmoentiated on the palace portals, tiot only 
to inspire awe and wonder Ln the beholder, but lo ward off the approach of 
evil. The pakce had three distinct groups of aparrments corresponding to 
the usual divisions oJ pakiial residences in mT>dem Peraa. Turkey, or tndiap 
viz. : (i) the Seraglio or palace proper, which inclLided the kijTg*& residence, 
state halls, men's apmtments, and reception rooius, with ten courta, sixty 
rooms, and numerous corridors; (ii) the Harem with the private family 
apartmimis ; and ^iU) the Khan or service chambers, all arranged round 
the principal coon of about 2^ acici. [n tlie state roont$ a sculpiured 
and fiertiaps coloured dado of alabaster^ 9 ft. high, lined the lower portion 
of the waHs. above which they were probably left plain There wS also 
the usual temple observatory or riggurat on the west side of the platform 
We conclude that, as ui Egypt ^ suflicirnt light reujched the mteriors without 
the use of wicKiciws; for none have been discovered, nor are they shown 
on bas'telicfs except in towers* but numerous terTB-ootta pi pea have beeu 
found which were probably inserted in domes* vaults, and wails to admit 
light and air, ^ they still are tn the East The method of roofing was 
formerly much tB dispute, due to the obiective association which assigned 
to Assyria the trabeated construction of Egypt, It will^ however, be seen 
from tlic pkn (p, 52 ii) that only open courts are planned in squares, while 
oovered-in-nxims are long and narrow. Further, the immense thickness of 
walls (aB ft.) was more Lhan was re^juired to keep out even the heat of the 
^^vrian plains, and this strength was probably designed to support not 
timbers, bm a heavy vatdled roof—a touf indi^ of the same shape and 
structure as has be^ found in the diaius and water channels tmder the 
platforms, as wtll In the entrance arches of palaces and city gates So 
hw fur hypotb^^ : but now there come the discoveiies by Place of huge 
blocks of compressed clay wit^i stucco-covered soffits, which would seesn to 
have fallen from above and would defimtejy suggest and enforce the con- 
dusiun that they were fragments of a roof vaidring, and that these narrow 
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rwrns were va^ulted with the clay of Xht country and not covened witJi 
timber, wbkh wa^ very scarce, internal construct ion was thus evidently 

one of vf^ls and vaults and not ot columns and architraves ; for ao bases 
even of oolmnns have been cxcavatetl The vatiited tmture of the roofing 
su^^poited on coaiinuuus wads, which was once a disputable matter^ would 
therefore now to be a proved certainty A basr^relief found by Layanl 
depicts building!! with domes^ both spherical and eliiprical, and from this it 
would appeal that the domOp as well as the vault, was in use among the 
Assyrimis* though to what extent we have at present no evidence (p. 51 ej, 

THE PERSIAN PERIOD 

Palaces and tombs at Susa and Persepoiis suggest that the Persians 
adopted cat am features from the conquered Ass>Tiatis, such 05 raised 
pUriorms, sculptured monsters^ slabs of bas-relief, besides glazed and 
coliiiired bride work which it b Iheir glory to have brought to perfecliou. 

The Palace Platfofro, Per^polls (p. 60 A, C) is a remarkable stnjcture,» 
1,500 ft. by 1*000 It- iu extent and 40 ft. above the plauii partly hewn out o( 
the solid rock and partly built up ci large blocks of locsJ stooe hud wiiiwmt 
mortar, but held together by metaj cramps. The approach on the north¬ 
west was by 4 magnificent Bight of stej^, 22 ft wide^ shaJJow enough for 
hor^ to ascend. The Prepytu (pp. 40 60 c) by Xerxes 485-465) 

formed a monumenta) entrance^ A^ked by man-h^ded bolls and massive 
piers glowing m glared bricks, and iitmugh this gateway passed foreign 
amba-ssadors, subject princes* and mynl rettnaes to the peaces on the 
platform. Among these stood out the Hypo^tylc Hall of Xerxes (p. 48 C), 
which was an impressive structure, and the " Han of the Hundred Columns 
(p. 59 c) built by Daxius 521-485)1 which; according to Plutarch, was 
burnt by Alexander the Great It was probably the audience hull or throete 
rwm of ilte p;da£e and was ^5 fu square, enclosed by a brick wall, u It 
thick, in wluch there were 44 doorways and windows. The walls 

flanking the entrance portico were enlivened with topical bas-relids represent¬ 
ing the king with lus retinue receiving amba^adore. The flat cedar roof was 
supported upon too ODlumns, 37 ft, higb^ of wluch only one remains in iiiii, 
and they recaU the hypoiEtvle halls of Egyptian Temples, but have a character 
ail their own with moulded bases, flitted shafts* and curious, complex 
capitals with vertical lonic-Ilkc volutes and twin bulls supporting the roof- 
beams (p. 60 B, D). The PalMce of Darius {p, ^ C), ttre earliest built on the 
platform, was rectangular in plan with a portico ol shetcen column The 
stone llntois and jambs of doors and windows* as well as the bases of the 
portico columns, still exL^t, though the rubble walls have cmmbled aw-ay. 
The Palace of Xerxes |B.c. 4S5J tp- &0 c)* though it ^nstered only of a central 
hall and three columned porticoes* was of great size, with au area of ssine 
^4,000 square ft. The Palace! was further raised on a podtom 10 fL high, 
reacliE^d by bur flights of steps. Columns of porticoes and baJl, whfcb 
originaUv numbered seventy-two, though only seventeen remain, were 
65 It. high with bell-shaped bases and fluted shafts, Tho^ of the north 
portico and great ball had elaborate capitals of Ionic volutes set on end and 
surmounted by double builA* while those of the sust and west porticoes 
consisted only pf do uble bulls or griflius. Flower gardens* orange groves, and 
summer pavilions formed the luxurious surroundings ol all the palaces. 

The Tomb of Darius, Nakih-i-Rtistam (p. 59 
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PiJTsepolis, h one of foiar Tock-bewn sefniLdibres oi the great AchsemcDkit 
Lingis^ and was pfiobably suggested to Darhis (cL nx, 4 j^) by the Tombs of 
the l^gs ai Tbebes, which he saw when serving under C^by^ In 
It refSToduces the facade. 50 ft, vride^ of the sn^ palace of Darius at I^r- 
sepolis, with ioor columns of the double-ball type» central doorway with 
Egyptian-like cornice, and upper oompartnient in which two rows, of figures 
in relief support a pmyer platform siurootmted by a bas relief of the king 
(a ft, high) before an altar, with uplifted arm worshipping the sun-god whose 
image appears above him. 

Susa, the admijilstrative capital of the ancient Perrian Empire, has 
remains of gi^t palaces of Xentes and Artaxerses. and here were found 
by M, Dieulafoy those world-fanious Meres of glazed brickwork in green, 
yellow^ and biue^ known as the " Lion frieze " and the Archer frieze/* 
notable instances of the traditioiial beauty of Persian decoration, and 
now the treasures of the Lou^te Museum, Paris (p. 60, c). 

The Tomb of Cyms^ Pasargadse (u.c. 5^9), w'Idch that monarch made the 
capital of Persia, is of imiisual design^ with its mngle chamber (ro ft- by 7 ft,) 
perched on a high stylobate of six steps^ not mUike the Lycian tombs or the 
small Gieek temples. This httie tomb has been made hutiDus by Soabo, 
Herodotus, and Phny, and was visited by Alexander the Great on hb way 
to India, who ihen saw the treasum, tapestries, and gilded sarcophagus of 
the king which, on his retiirn, had been desecrated and rified. 

SELEUCIB AND SASSANIAN ARCHITECTURE 
(n.c* 312—A*P* 643) 

The architectnru which succeeded that of the Persians is inteiesEhig^ 
thou^ not of great importanoei and most of nur knowledge of the subject 
is denvid frcija the woj^ by Dieiilafoy and Perrot and Chipiez, 

'Fbe Seieucid Dynasty (o,c. 312-280), which succeeded on the death 
of Alexander, did not produce any noteworthy type* bnt during the Sassanian 
D3ma5ty f a.d. zzfr-b+z}* when the prindpaJ city wus Ctesiphon, a number 
of biiilclings were ^ected which form a connecting link between Assyrian 
■rchitectiune on the one hand and Byzantme on the other 

The Palace, ^orrifUn (a.D. 350) fp. 65) is an interesting Sassanian 
building, an idea of its general appearance imy be obtained from the 
restored view (p. 65 g). The prindp^ feature consisted of a triple-arched 
poTtioo behind which ro$e a beehive dome of brick with openings for light 
and ventilation, and a long hanoL \~auJt ov^r each side compartinentp re* 
minding one of Assyrian palaces. In this building the central dome over the 
square hail is earned by means of muighly corUlkd angle semi-domes 
<p. 65 u), oiiginaily pl^tered over* whBe the side compartments have 
curious stumpy columns, supporting lofty mches- 

Tbe Palace, Fmiz-obad {a,D. 450) fp, 65) was a structure of some 
importajice, with an enreancti leading into thrtt domed halls, beyond which 
is a court. The transverse section (p. 65 c) shows the arrangement of the 
domes^ and the loiighiy formed uAgukr semi-domefi which enable the 
circular domes to be applied to sqtiare compartmefits; while iht exterior 
restored ;p. 65 a* »} gives an idea of the general appearance of the building. 
The Palace. Cteajphon (A-O- 550) (p. 65J mu^t hav'e been an interesting 
strqctirrep built of coloured hrickwork^ but is now only a nihi, coti^ting 
of a great central arched portal (p* 65 M), about 83 It, wide, leading into 
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E tbroiiE roomn 160 fL <kepi fianked by dde walls dd less than 24 ft. thick, 
and covered with a remarkable vaulti elHptIcnJ in form, and obvictisly 
founded on Assyrian prototypes. The lower courses ol this vatdt, and indeed 
of all Sassanian domes, appear to have been builc in hodxontal to 

avoid the oblique pressure resulting from radiating voussoirs. It is indeed 
considered probable that this great vault of luitk is a repfoduclion of the 
native architecture formed with bundles of reeds and lumineii earth, as 
built to ttiis day in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. The fa^de of 
this remnant of the palace {p* 65 l, bi) consists of a wall 112 ft. 6 ins. high, 
arranged with tiers of pikkeis and arches divided by siritig courses, not 
tmllke Roman facades. 

Discoveries of the remains of various Sassanian palaces have been made 
of recent 3fear3r The Fulaoe of Kbosrau lip Dastageidf was identihed bi 
ArT>. 18^ by RawUnson, and recent visitors have told bow the ruin of ihh and 
probably of many other palaces has been completed by cattyiog off the bdeks 
for use in building modem villages. The ruins of EJastagerd consigt of a 
narrow range of substructurea nearly t,ooo ft. in length, massively built of 
large bricks and bard mortar* with rudely pointed ai^es. and protected at 
intervals by bastions on one side and fronted by porches on the other. 

The archltcQture of the Saracens in Persia h dealt with on p. 94S. 


JEWISH ARCHITECTURE 

The rh i ^ f characteristics of Hebrew architecture would seem to have been 
derived from Babylon on the east and Egypt on the west^ through the sea¬ 
faring and trading Phrenicians. The structural part of the siyle followed the 
Egyptian and Phceitician practice of cutting oui tombs io the rock, and to 
this succeeded the use of huge* miamed blo^ of stone, such as those tn the 
arch which was di^ver*d m JcrusaleoL The Temple of Solomon, Jem- 
telem (p. 6S* A}* was placed On a mighty nattiral platform partly built 
up on one side, like that at Fersepolis. This great monnmentaJ structure was 
OTnmcnccd by Solomon (n.c. 101^), and the daboraie BiUkal descriplion 
of its parts {1 Kinp vi-vii, and 2 Cbronirles lii-iv) mentions entrance pylons, 
courts, the Altar of Burnt Offerings, and the braren twin columns of Jachin 
and Boas. The Temple was added to by Herod (OtC. i8) and its lofty site is 
now partly occupied by the Dome of the Rock or so-called Mosque tjf Ontar 
(pp. 6S* B, 94X)* The Palace of Solomon (p^ 6S* A) was to the south ol the 
Tcmplif, approximately oa the site of the Mosque-^-Aksa {p. 941). 

There is little Mt in Syria of andent Jewish architecture* and all has been 
obliterated or changed by Romans, Early Chris dans, Samceus, and Crusaders, 
The chief monaments of antiquity are the rock^^ut tombs round JenmJem 
and the remarkable series ax the rock-cut dty of Petra* numbering over 750, 
tome of whicb date hack to the sixth century b.c. and show Egyptian 
influence in pylons and cavetto cornices, while later tombs show Greek and 
Roman influence. These Bible counlii^ pass^ successively tinder the 
influence of Creew and the rule of Rome, whose architecture, as m the group 
of temples at Baalbek and the tempte and colcmuades at Samaria (Sebastieh) 
Is distinct from native types. The roond towers of the Roman gate at 
Samaria have been found to have been erected on older Greek towers which 
had taken, the place ol still older Hebrew towenu 
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4 COMPARATIVE AMALYSiS 

k. P1bii 9<—ThiJ A$syn3ns, wtio tbraiighoat thi< cdmparativ# tire 
taken to tndade Babyluiiiarts, erected temples and palaces on artiJicial 
platfomu, teaetted by Htglitscf sfeps^ 30 le 5^ above the jilain, for defence 
and protection agalibst malaria (p. 52 a). Hails and rooms grotiped round 
open qoadrangltis were long and narrow, so as to be easy to vault {p* 52 a), 
Ziggurati (pp, 51 a, 59 aJ, which rose tower-like in diminishing terrains to 
the temple observatory at the top, had their angles to the cardinal points, 
til us ^ering from Eg^tian pytaniids whose sides were so placed. Assyrian 
buildings were designed (or both internal and exteniaJ elect, in cnntmst 
with i^yptian temples which, behind the massive entrant* pylons, were 
endnsed by a plain and forbidding girdle wall which gradually decreased in 
height from Ironi to back. The Pemians, tike the Assyrians, placed their 
pakcea on lofty plat forms, often partly rock-cut and partly built-up. but the 
^yle of palaces at Susa, and Fecsepolis (p. 60 a. C] was influencEd by that of 
temples, and the vast halls had widely spaced oolunins which 
suggest limber roofs, in contrast to ihe oorridor-ltke, vaulted aparttneots of 
Assyrian lulaces, 

B WaJk—Assyrian walls were oompodte smictuina of stm-dried bricks 
facttl with kila-bumt bricks. wtUch contrast with the massive slone walls of 
the Egyptians and the solid marble wails ol the Greeks. Palace walls weie 
f»^uen[ly sheathed iniemally with alabaster bas-reliefs wliich record 
t^tary and sporting exploits. External walls were plainlv treated, some- 
times with alternating ventcal projections and recesses or with half-cylinders, 
and the top was often hnlsfied with battkmented cresting, while towers 
flanked palace eotrances and occurred at short interwals alone the wails 
{p. 52 A, B, D. F). The Persians built their walk of brick, which as at PeiM- 
pQhs have cnimbled away, but the massive stone blacks of door and window 
architraves and the broad stone stairways have in many instances withstood 
the ravages of time and weathw. The highly gLued and culoured brick work 
K found at Susa and Persepolis (p. 60 r. c), was applied to give that surface 
fimsb 10 the wails which in Greece was obtained by polishing the surface of 
the marble to great brilliancy. 

c. Openings,—Assyrian doorways wm spanned by wmidixular arches, 
here first met with as ornamentul features, suitable lo the nature of brick 
construction. ,^t palaije entrances the arches were enhanced by decorative 
orchivolt* of coloured bricks (pp. 51 d. r, 5a b. d). It is to be noted that the 
pointed arch was employed as early as b c, 722 m the drains under the ereat 
palace of Khorsabad (p. 51 C), and thus Assyria seems to have been the 
original home of this feature. Windows were not in use but light was 
fitted l^ugb doors aod probably through pipe-holes in walls and vaults 
{p. Si 1 ), The Persians nsed.horizutuaj ««!«« bateb-for doors and windows 
in contrast to the arches of the .Assyrians, a^ some may still be seen amone 
the rums at Persepolis where laige doorwavs are 'sarmotinted bv ooniics 
similar to the Egyptian gorge (p, bo a), ’ 

b. Roofs.-Assyrian reofs, supported on brick vanlts or timber Doles 
were exicrually fiat and were probably rendered waterproof by tayere ol 
bitumen (p, 5a a). As is still usual in ^e undiangiug East, they were used 
os a resort in the cool of the evening and were oonceakd b^nd hatlle- 
mented cresting. Strabo states that the houses of Babylon were vaulied 
os at Khorsabad (p. 52 j), and the dome was fret|uentLy employed over smali 
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compartments, as reprBsented on wall slabs horn Nineveh, and it is indeed a 
traditianai Eastern (orm, owing to its suitability for clay and brick con- 
stmciion (p. 5t b), Ptird^ rook, af whidi, however, none rcmi^. were, 
it h bdieved, als o flat an d probahiv .jal timbe r ; for at Susa and Ptisepolk 
they appear ttr6£.v« beenrsuj>pbrf^ on comparauvfjy^^.slender aiid wTdd^^ 
spacedcoltmi 03 59 c. 60 X). —-^- 

^v' Columns—iTh^Assyrians seldoni appear to have ti«d cokmuis^i but 
m recent excavarions cofum^ were foimd by Sir Leonard Woolley. In 
Assyrian archiiectom the brick-built to^:er^ and not the coluinn, is the out¬ 
standing feature, Coluntus may, howeverp have been Kjsed in smaller build- 
Uig3, such as the Little hshing pavilion which, as represented on a slab hom 
Khorsabad, has columns with an early foim of the lonk scroli (p. 51 b), The 
Pecaaris oa, the tonijra^ used imlumns, widely spodced and oomparativelv 
‘stender, as theyTiad'bn^ to.^uppaix the weight . of timber and day rook, 
mat«d of ponderous stone slahSp as in Egypt (ppn 5^ 0, 60 a, s, t>}. The 
Persians invented a mast dktincuve type of column, probably founded on 
thow they had seen in Thebes, but with high moulded bases, fiuted shafts, and 
capitals of recurring vertical scrolls, perhaps derived from Asiatic Greek 
builditigs, such as the Temple of Artertiis, Ephesus fB,c, 55a) (p, 109). 
So me times these columns were surmounted by twin bulls* uiucoms, horses, 
of griffins, on the backs of which were placed the cioss-t^ams ol die rwf. 
This piecullar and somewhat grotesque tratment has been supposed to have 
had a timber origin in which the capital was fonned either of a long beam or 
ol a fork which was the simplest type of bracket capitals, 

F, Mouldings.—'Assyrians, like Cyprians, bad no general use lof mould¬ 
ings. as their arcbitectiire ou too vast a scale for such treatment, and 
moreover the glazed tiles and marble slabs which protected the peiishahle 
brick walls were sufficient decoration without mouidings (pp. 51 0^ 52 c). 
It is noticeahle too that mniildiiigs only came into general use after they bad 
been evolved and standardised by the Greeks. Persiatia were susceptible to 
the mfluence both of Egyptian and Greek models, and allowed themselves 
much latitude in adapting and combiniug vsuious motifs, and the conglo¬ 
merate character of the style is nowhere more conspkaoas than in their use 
and Application of mouldings. There ts at Persepolis a ctirintis 
attributable to rhift dual souice Lti which carved bases, moulded t^pitab> and 
louic-like volutes are combiDed with the Egyptian “ gofge ** oomioe ov^?r 
doorway? (p. 60 n. nL 

O. OmameuL—The Assyrian? used as their chief afchitecturaJ cntia- 
ment chiselled alabasier slabs whkh show an utruordinary rehnemerft of 
line and detail far superior to Egyptian carvings, and these, both m treat¬ 
ment and colouring, uxidoubtedly iaftueoced Greek bas-reJiek (p. 66J. These 
slabs, some of whidi are m the British Museum, form an illustrated record oi 
Assyrian pursuits (p. 66 a, c* j). The weSl-known pavement slab from 
Nineveh (p, 66 c), with rosettes, palrncti®, and border of loim buds and 
fiowers, shows a decorative art, doubtless derived from Egyptian sources, 
but tempered by the art ot Greece. The Assyrians displayki their skilled 
craftsmanahip not only in stone curving, but also in bmnre working, as shown 
in the gates of Shalmaneser El |njG. 36 g^:£ 5 } whkh are in the Briii^ MtiseuoL 
The exiemaJ omaiBent of Assyrian palace? appears to have csoncrn- 
tiated around the maiD entrance (p. 52 B), in the scuiprored monsters which 
guarded the kingly threshold, and in the brilliantly glazed and coloured 
archivolt of dre archway (pp. 51 D* E, F* 52 e, 66 The Pertians oontinued 
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the ol fladdng monsters to doorways, as in the Propylaa at Persqjoib, 
and 01 carved dadoes to stairway wails. The outstanding leatute of oma- 
ment &s developed by the Persiaiis b their mastery in the preparatioa and 
^plication cj pure ooUw to glazed bricks, as in the " Archer ** and Uon " 
friezes from Susa, now in the Louvre Museum, P arts (p. 6 o F, c). or as in the 
has-relref from Pemepolis (p. ho E), Peistans. like Assyrians, reserved 
ornmnent for spedal positions; whereas the Egyptians spread it broadcast 
over their unbroken waU surfaces. The Greeks, as we shall see, followed the 
Assyrian inethod m concentrating omanwnt. allocated it to entablature 
tai^. and pediment, and standaidbed it in the *' Orders of Arehitectare,'' 
which, as regards the variation of detail, must be regarded Imta the point of 
View of ornament, though their raison d'ein is esseot^y constructive (p. ^). 
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WEST ASIATIC ARCHITECTtJRE 



A. TttE TfMFLE Platform, JeanSAtfiM (e. looo bx,) : Hestojikd Model stfowitfa 
SoLOUON'9 TeICPI-B WTTM its TBItEE CdORLTS^ ItlE T»Q PrLLApS, JaC^IN ABE BoM, 

AS D tue Altar or Bdrui OTFZixK-da, while in foreground is Solokok's PalA tiL Sm p. S3 



B, Tat Tmplb i^woiui. Jtirus*LHK :a Ji. 691;; Resiorw? Mojjbl anowiJW (e;»iK«B| 
m* nchua or TTiB Rock (soketiues BHwmBOoaLV c*i,ur» ras Mosqub 6f Omar), Aho 

(LEFT) THE SiIOSCltTl-EL-A i£SA. Sm pp. 04> 
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GREEK AJiCHITECTUKE 

(Kaiiy Ptariod : ww fl.c, jooo-e.c, 700 : He^lEofuc FitEriod : d,c. jw-bx. 146] 


1. INFLUENCES 

I Cwgrsphical.—Greece is ^urr-pcmded on tLiee aides by the sea, ^nd bet 
many naiurai harbours made it easy for those <^ly tradcrSp the PbcEnimnSp 
to carry on extensive conirneroe with the coiin^. This sea uifiaence aJso 
filtered national acd\'ity and enterprise* just as it has done in Great Britain ; 
wbde the proximity of a multitude of islands, colonised from the mainland 
and keeph^ up commuiiicntiou with it by sea, produced a race of hardy and 
adventurous colonists. Ancient Greece, however, extended geographically 
far beyond the mainland and adjacent tsLindSp and thus ruins of Greek build¬ 
ings are found iu the Dorian colonies of Sicity and South Italy, and in the 
Ionian colonies of Asia Minor. The mouKtaimms nature 0/ the country 
separated the mhabitants into groups or dans, and was tlius le^potisible 
for that rivalry which characterised the old Greek states, both in peace 
and war, 

iL GeologiciaJ.—The chief mineral wealih of Greece was m her unrivalled 
marble, the most beautiful and monumenlal ol all building materials, and 
oiiE wbich facilitates exactness of line and refinement of detaiL This marblr 
is found in abundance^ notably in the mountains of liyTiietto and PenteJkus 
dear Athens^ and in the islanc^ of Paros and Naxos* The Greeks attasihed so 
much importance to the quality ol fine-grained marble for produdog exact 
outlines and smooth surfaces that, as in the Temples at P^ttiinj, they even 
coated coarse-grained limestone with a layer of marble " stuccoin order to 
secure this efiect , wbkh is the great characteristic of their architecture. 
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UL —The dimaic v-a^ jntt^rmediate beiweed n^rou^ cold pnd i 

rtflHjini; liesa ; bence ilie Cmk fiiai^cicf, cotribimn^ xhv «itrg>' ol the^ nrhnh ■ 
«nih tbi" lethargy of the south, [>rudiiced a tcniqite dvj1i5fitiuti, Tht^ clear 
atmosphere, liirgely resulting hoin the rt>cky nature of the country* and the 
absence of forests, i^-as condudve to the development ui that loire oi precise 
and ETtact fmrts which are sf^ociai attribut-ps^ of Greek archiiecitire. The 
ciimaie favourttl an outdoor Wei and consrtjucndy the administralitm of 
justice^ drarnaiic and mosf jjiiliUc cetemonrts ltH>k |dafe in 

the open air, and to this is largely due the limited variety oi public bmidirigs 
other than temples. The hot sun and sudden showers were pndialjjy anfvwer- 
able for the |*icinicoes and tolmmades which were sgch itnpotrani features. 

IT, ReligiduL— The Gneek religion was in tlie main a wursiiip of rtatunal 
phenomena, of which the gods wert? f«erwiuhratioria, and each town or 
district had its own divinities, cenenionies, and traditions. Then- are aiso 
(rates at Ollier pnniitive forms ol religion * such as the worship of ancestors 
and deihed liefw$. Tlie priests who earned out the apporntod ritea, in which 
tHdli men and wnmeti officiaied, w^rr noi an exclusive cliiss^ and often servtid 
for a period only, retiring ^.terwards into private Life. 

The prindp^ Greek deities with thcir attributi^ and R oman nami^ are as 
follows r 


tbmilr 

ZtiJt * Chief of tbe gods and ttipreme nJw * . . . Jupitef 

Htfjw , Wite id Z«ii and of I3»arniig«, , ^ . Junp 

ApoUo . Scld of !^us mnd father of iiidcnlapiiif, TTie god who 

puixbhes, heals^ and helpa, Ai^ the god oJ One luit, cf 

Kmg and muxin and founder ol ciuis , « , Apotlo 

Hatia - Gocldtsaa of the hearLIl (saicred Ere) . ^ , V^tfl 

Kmcla d God ol dtrtagih ami po^cr » . , « « tien:u1«i 

Athtna - Goddes* cf vi&daiii^ power^ peue, atiil prgepfllcy^ - Alinorva 

PoMidftn , Theicagt^l . Mcptimc 

£>bon>'>ie^ . God of is-ine. (casting, and revi-lry * . , , Bacchiu 

l>cffinrteT t^rieaa of earth and agricTilture - , ^ * Ccrct 

Artemis . Godilrs of the chose^ ^ ■ ■ , . . Diaiu 

tier ra«a , hlesscngtr of the godo, with winged f«t ; theftfEJtr god of 

eloquence Wereurf 

Aphrockite . Godded of lo^c and beauty , * . . . Vodu* 

Nihe . Coddisfl of victory ^ Victoria 


», Sociit—The Uiiioan civill^tioit «»f the early Pulasgk inhabhiuits 
belonging lo the bronac a^, aj is evident from remains fnund nw the 
vEgean Sea. pa^icuLarly b Crete. Htssarlik tin (he Troail), Mycens, and 
Tirytus. mid tilts earJy dvilisation fdJ beiam the couTd^us Adijeans ur 
Hnmrnc Gnwks irotii (be north. The poems of Homer, afjp^rvntly a Pelasgic 
bard who sang for Acti^ean masters, pkiure Greek life ns it aUiul the 
Tniilfih century b.c. The Achaans, in their turn, sncscumbeti to an hiDux 
of G.itiaiii from fartlirT nonh. who established themselves at S]]arta and 
elseivhere in tlie fekiponnese. tit OaSskal times ilie land Tvas peopled by 
liiiuana (descendants ul the PeJasgi), /ludians (descendants oI the Ach^nsh 
and by Dorians. Dorian Sparta and Ionian Atheiui were the prindpai 
caintres oj Greek national life, it was not till some five hundred vears after 
the war agab-st Troy, which affords proof of early intercourse between 
Gcrexc and Asia, that the new Ketkttic dvitisatiun showed itself b the con* 
struction of Uie Temple of Apotlu, Corinlh (e. it c. 535). The poeim of Hesind 
|c. e.c; 750) depict the gloomy outtnok and sordid life of the IVH>tian 
peasantry at this time when art was almost in abeyance. Tlie people of the 
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various Gnek stales were united by devotiDB to thfir religion, and by 
Teiiiaou* IrtiivaJs, as welJ u by tbeir love ol miuDc. the drama, and the fine 
arts, and also by natiunal games and by emularion in thiise maiJy sports and 
contests lor which they were 90 distmguished. The Greeks were great 
colonists, and rmig ration , espedalJy to Asia Minor, South Italy, Sidly and 
the aiasts of ihe Mediffiranoan. was directed by govemment as early as 
B.C. ycKi. nm tmly to develop trade, but also to provide an outlet for the 
superduuus populatioa, and so Ridmce internal parry strife. Thus the 
Colonies, as usually happens, were often peopled by dtizens of a more 
energetic and go-ahead character than those on the mainland ; and Uierefore 
some tif the most imjx>rtaiit Greek architecture in the Doric style is in South 
Italy and Sidly. and in the Ionic style in Ask Minor. 

vL Historical-'Whet her or no the war with Troy, described by Homer, 
be an actual lact, the Incidents related have a substratum of truth, and the 
tale probably arose out ol the early conflicts of the Greeks in Western Asia \ 
while lor the fourth and fifth centuries b.c, there are the more or less reliable 
histories of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. The cities of Greece 
had by this time «tlled down to their several forms of government — 
tyrannic, aristocratic, or demneratic—and most of tbeir colonies had li«n 
founded. The Persians under Cyrus, having captured Sardis, ovurdirew the 
tdngdom of Lydia ; wbereupoa the Ionian Greeks ol Asia Minor became 
subject to Persia, and U was theh revolt (n.c. 499-493), which led to the 
Persian wars. The first great PCrrian invasiou was endH by the victory *1 
the Creeks at the battle of Marathon (B-C, 490) ; and the second invamon by 
Xentes was terminated by the naval victoty of Sakmis (B.c. 4S0) and the 
land battle ol PJatsea (B-C. 479), The national uuiltatioo over these vic¬ 
tories is largely responsible for the fact that the most important temples 
were buill in the ^ty years which followed the battles ol Narnia and 
Ptatsa. The rule ot Pericles (bx. 444-429) marks the Hrmax of Athenian 
pra 3 |)erity. but the wonderfully rapid growth of Athens excited the jealousy 
of the slower Spartans, and th^ brou^l about the PeloponDeskn war (b,c. 
431-4(14). which ultiniately established the supremacy ol Sparta, but her 
arbitrary and high-handed conduct roused other states against her, and the 
le^ersbip passed sucecsajvely to Thebes and Macedatiia, The latter had 
hitherto bera considered a bajr-barbaitan state ; but ibanks to the abifity of 
Philip, King of Macedonia, and of his son Alexander the Great, it rose to a 
leading position in Greece. In B.c. 334 Alexander set ouL on his great 
expedition, and in six years he subdued the Persian Empire, having besieged 
and taken Tyre en rimit and received the submission of Egypt, where he 
founded the famous dty of Alexandria, and thus brought Egvpt and Greece 
into contact with one pother. Bis conquests extended to Northum India, 
and Helleuic art and dvihsatitni thus spread through Western Ask. On hk 
deatli at Babylon {B.c. 323) the empin: he had created was split up among bis 
generals and Egypt fell to Ptolemy, who founded a dynasty (p. ib) ; while 
in Greece an unsuccessful attempt was made to start leagues between dties, 
such as the Aclueaii and i£oiian Leagues. The natural isolatton and mutual 
aitiiDOsity of the Greek communities aBorded all too good on oppoixtuiity 
for the intrusion of the centralised and united power of Rome, and thus 
Roman interference gradually iucreased until Greece became a Roman 
Province (B.C. 146}. Em revanche, where arts, not arms, were concemed, 

" Gracia capta lanmi rjctcrem npit ct artna 
totutit agrarti Lario." 
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a. ARCHIIBCTURAL CHARAS^E!^ 

Grwk culturg natm^y mudt to pTecedid|k dvilisadom, 

but ihe Grwks, by reasan af their innate artistic so firofoinidJy 
influenced the devdopmcnt of Euxopean art ttmt Greefeaijniist be regard^ 
a3 the veritable so-iirce oi literary and artistic inspirattoA^d it baa been 
truly said, Whatever we hold of beauty half Ls hers.*' GtWc arcbitectttre 
stands alone m being accepted as b^nd crilickm* and therefore as th« 
standard by which all periods of architecture may be tested. 


THE EARLY PERIOD 
{c. B.C. SOOO—B-C. 7W) 

This period, also known as lilinoan, Myoen^aAi Pdasgic, or Primitive, is 
notable for stmetmes rough and massive in character, although excavatbns 
in Crete show that the builders of this time had considerable knowledge 
and skill in domestic ardutectnre. The character of the architectme b 
now chiefly known from the walls, which axe of three kinds of masonry 
(p. 73 o) (i) “ Cydopean/^ i.e, large rough stones piled one on another, 
with smalt pieces in the interstices, and the whole bound together with 
day mortar; of this then! are examples at Argos, TirynSp Mycenae, 
KnossfiKS in Crete, and Athens, (a) RectMgular, i.e. carefully hewn rect¬ 
angular blocks in regular courses: but the joints between stones in the same 
course are not always vertical: there are examples in the entrances and 
towers at Zdveen^. and in the enirance passages in the tholoi or beehive 
tombs. (3} PoL^^orud, Le- many-sidtid blocks, accurately worked so as to ht 
together, examples of which are found at Mycenae^ in the AempoUa wall at 
Athens, and at Cnidos. Thus all three kinds nccin- in structures of th« 
" Myceiuean " age^ and in oat-of-the^way places such as Caria their use 
snrvix'ed for oentuii^. Cydopean masoniy seems to have been the parent 
of rectangular and polygmiai, but it is not definitely known whethej: rect¬ 
angular preceded polygonal maainry. Columns tnpedng downward as at 
Knossos and in the Treasury of Atrens, Myesw (p. 79)* ore characten$tic. 
Corbels were fashioned iti korinontal courses pioiecdng oat beyond the other 
till the ap« was readied, thus producing tnanguLar openings, as ahovt the 
dtxirways of the tholos tombs [p. 74 c), cortelled vault^a, as at (Eniacb^, 
Assos, and Tiryns, or dome-shaj^ roofs, aa in the Treasury of Atrms at 
Mycenae (p, 79). Indicted blocks (p. 73 o) sometimes formed triangular- 
beaded openings, as in the sancttiary on Mount Ocha in Euboea, and the 
ancient sluine of Apollo on Mount Cjmthos. Delos, A few examples of 
Greek arches are extant, vix. a Cydopean ardi at Cnidc^. an arch with a key¬ 
stone (parriafly dropped) in Acanunm, and an arched gateway at tEniad^e. 
A waier-channd or drain at Athens, which crosses the town from east 10 
west, is partly areualed and partly roofed wkh proiecting corbdi, The 
barrel vault occurs in subterranean funeral chambers in Macedonia, In the 
vaulted passages at the theatre at Sicyon, in the tunnel leading to the 
StadjoD at Olympia, and in other plaos. 

THE HELLENIC PERIOD 
{BJ:. JQO—BX. 146 ) 

The Mdlenic style which foUo^-^'ed the Hycenxnn la. however^ the recog¬ 
nised Greek type of architccturej which was essenrially colurnnar and tra- 
beated {trabs = a beamh and iMs g^vt it that shnj^lej sttaifehifOrward 
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diancier in wbidli cpiwmiciiwe system is sdf-ev^nl, uncomplicated by 
such de^^ioes as ajF invalVed in Sftb, vauJl, and dorrie-i-TIie genera) tdiaratter 
of early Hellenic arcldtecture is aftihaic and severe, and Mycenaean influence 
is apparent; but a gradual change to wards re^emeni Kook pbce^ and 
cotuiiiAs bec^e miwe giaceitil and mouldings more refinedj Unity of efiect 
ip the larger temples was obtairtifd by a single, uruform colonnade which 
surrounded the naos |p. 98 a), thus forming a strong oontiast with the 
number of oouns, halls, and chambers, ck‘crea5?ing in siie from the entranoe 
pylons* which composed a typicaJ Egyptian tempk. Stability was achieved 
by B juifiduus observance ot die laws of gravity^ as the po^ssure of the itijjer* 
impo^ weight acted vertically, and cDnsequenUy onlv netted vertical 
r^istance. 1 Lintels of any great length in stone or marble wi.mld noi* by 
reason of the granular nature of this material, withstand pressure (roin abt>ve 
without support from below, so columns had to be placed dose together, 
and these const rue hve copditions called for thai siinpLidty of treatment 
characteristk of the style ^ The equal dismbption of pressure between the 
stone or marble blocks of walls and columns was effected by nibbing the beds 
of the blocks to finely fitting surfaces, and so mortar imnecertearj., 
though metal cramps wtre sometimes used. There b abo evidence dial due 
cotisidenatbn was given to the nature of the material empJayird; for Cboisy 
found in the templ^ at ^EgLaa and Pastum that stones were laid according 
to the pressure they had to bear ; thus stone blocks in walls and colutrn^ 
were laid on their natural bed, i.c. as found in the quarry, whUe for archJ-' 
travES they were plajced with tlie planes of their beds vmkal, as they were 
then better able to withstand the emss-stram, and thus columns could be 
placed wider apart, or in other words a wider interooluitmiaiion could be 
obtained. 

Greek buildings designed on one constructive principle are naturally 1 
characterised by harmony and simplicity. Many refinements were practised 
in iiie great period of Gritek art, in order lo correct optical illusions. The 
long borbontaJ lines of such features as stylobates, aicbitrayes, and cornices, 
which, if straight in reality, would appear to sag at drop in the middle o! 
their fetigtli, were femned with ^ghtly convex autlines {p- 134 fi, r, c), 
Mr. Penrose discovered that, in the Parthenon, the stylobate has an upward 
/curvature towards its centre of ins. on llie east and west facades, and of 
4*59 ins. on the lateral fagades^ VertfcaJ features were also tndhird inwards 
towards the top to correct the appiearance of faJling outwardi; in the 
Parthenon, the ajces of the angle columns lean inwards ins., and the 
axes of ail the culumns, if produced, would meet ai a distance of a mile 
above the ground (p. 134 c). tXhe shafts ol the PartheMn columns have an 
entasb tse Glossary) of about | in in a height ol 34 ft* (p. 134 d)^ and 
colUEncis of other temples are similarly treatcfL Angle oibmns were not 
only set doser to the adjacent oolunuis, but w^re also stouter, as it was 
found that they appeared thinner against the open sky [ban those seen 
against the solid background of the " naos " wall Ip. 134 b)* Fennethome 
promts out a further correction in use In an inscriptinn from tlw Temple of 
Prkne (p. 134 a), where, according to Vitruvius, Bk- VI, chap, ii* the fetieis 
at tlie top of lIw iuscripiLiin were mereased in sbe, suid the letters at the 
lower part decn^sed. so that they mi^ht all appear of one sire from the point 
of sight below^ ptber o|rtical illusions in gontiection with columns are 
shown fp. I34_li 1 ). The finest sculpture completed the most important 
buildings, and the delicate adjustment and refined treatmeiit, alike oJ 
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architecture a ;)4 sculpture, were imde possible by Che hard, bne gnim of the 
marble. Colgur and gUdiiig were also fri^y applied tu ardiitecmal 
features and sculptures, and fragmeats lately excavated at Atbeus, Delphi, 
and elsewhere exhibit traces of the original colouring. ■ 

Tfe Greeks developed the Doric, Ionic, and Corin thian *' Orders ot 
Architecture, ‘ and to these the Romans added the Tuscan and Composite, 
thus completing the "Five Orders of Architecture.'* An "Order'’ in 
Qassc architecture consists of the npright coliimn m aupport, including 
base and capital, and the horizontal ent^kture, or part supported. The 
latter h divided into aidiitiave or lowest part, fiiiere or middle port, and 
cornice or upper port. The proportions of coitmm and entabktQre vary in 
the different " Orders," as do also mouldings and ornament fp. I 32 ). The 
origiii and evolution of the different parts of the three Greek Ordeis are 
considered under their respective headings in Examples (pp. 84, loz, X13). 

Art is generally evolve^ according to Mr. J, Addington Symonds, 
through three stages: (tj tW ardent and inspired embodiment of a great 
idea—this gives strength and grandeur; {2) the original inspiration tem¬ 
pered by mcreased knowledge and a dearer apprudatton of iunitatious^ 
the result is symmetry ; (3) the ebbing of inspiradoa, with elaborated 
details—this produces a brilliant but somewhat disproportloned style. This 
process can be traced in all branches of Greek art. In arcbitecture there is 
the sturdy strength of the Doric Order, the clear-cut beauty of the Ionic, 
and the finiid detail of the Corinthian; in poetry the rugged grandeur of 
Aischylus, the exqidsile symmetry of So^ocles, and the brilliant innovadons 
of Euripides; while in sculpture the same changes are expressed to the 
difEerent styles of Ageladas, Pheidias, and ^nxiteles. 


3. EXAMPLES 

- THE EARLY PERIOD 

The Miiioan Period dates back to B.c. 3000 according to Sir Artfaur 
Evans, whose excavations of the Kinoan Pxkoe at Kno^os, Crete, together 
with those in other parts of the kland. have revolutionised theories as to the 
original roots of Greek art, by revealbg palaces of an earlier date than those 
known as Myceiwean, The Mycenwan period lasted on the mainland till 
after the Troian war. while in the islands of Cyprus. Crete, and Delos it 
condnuL-d even till the eighth century a.c., and remauung examples of both 
periods include town wails, palaces, and tombs. 

The Toro Walls, Mycen* (e. B.C. MOO) (p. 73 A), round the old e f rade j 
or aciopola about 900 ft. above sea level, are of massive tcasoorv both 
rectangular and polygonal, as referred to by Pausanias. 

The Gate of Uon^ Mycen* {t. B.C. 1400) (pp. 73 a. 74 a), the prindpa] 
entranw to the citadel, ako belongs to this period. The openiijg, 10^ 
^gh, b hanked by upright stone jambs whidt support a lintel r6 ft ima 
pib carries a thin triangidar slab, 10 ft. high and 2 ins. thick, of brewnidi 
limestone, on which is a relkf of two iinos rampant on either side of a 
central balf-ooluinn with moulded capital and square abacus carved with 

fourdtsra (p. 74 H), ThbisprobaWy the mostandentscuJptiJreinEuioi» 

A The PaiAM of King Minos, Knasro (p. 73 bJ. has been proved to dite 
from about 3000, although the upper part appears to have been added 
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about B.c. 7000. It is a temarkable stimctttre laid ojd on a plan which wa$ 
afterwards used for Roman palaces and camps, but because a strong Minoan 
protected the shores of Crete this andent palace was not much fortihed. 
About five acres of palace buildings have been excavated, revealing tlie Ihing 
rooin^ of the Minoun King and Queen, The apartments are grouped round 
a central courtyard^ about r8o ft. by 90 ft., and were^ mortsovei, in several 
store>'s^ reached by stairways fp. 73 r)^ Remarkable wall frescoes* coloured 
plaster ceilings, an oUve press with huge oil jars (p. 73 E), and tlie remains of 
a system of drainage^ with terra-cotta drain pipes, have been uncovered* 
This wonder-palace of the weU-nlgh m>thical King Minos has revealed a 
ci^ilbation and donifcstic customs at once mysteriously andem and strikingly 
up-to-date. It was destroyed c. B,c* 1400, but tho ardiaic stone chair still 
in the audience chamber h the most ancient throne in Europe fp, 73 n}, 

The Palace, Tiryns [c, 140a] fp, 73 c), siruated by llie coast souths 

west o( Athens, remains of which have discovered by I>rs. SchUemaim 
imd Ddrpfeid. is of the greatest interest as showing tlte general arrangement 
of paJac^, and the walk are of Cydopeim masortryi 

The PaJacCi Mycen^ (t, H.c. 1400), within the dtadel ffi. 73 a), Ls similar 
tis that at Tiryms with steps to an outer courtyard from which, by traversing 
a portico and vestibule, the megamn or men's prindpaJ apanment is 
reached. Besides this megaron, whidi was hypaethral in the centre, there 
were other chambers, wijose uses have not been defined. The woipeii's 
chambers are considered by some authorities to be planned to aifoid 
seclusion, while others, notubly Prof, Emest Gardner, hold that Little or no 
attempt was made to effect this* and they quote evidence from Homer and 
other audiortties. 

Treasury of Atreus, Mycenz (c. 1400) (p. 74b k one of the 

tholoi"" or beehive tombs, originally modelled on the underground huts 
used as dwellings (Vitruvius, Bk. chap* i), such as have been found by 
Profi Adler in Phrygia. At Mycenfit ” tholoi ** are confined to the iow^r city 
a-s opposed to the shaft graves of the upper city. This " Tholos," sometimes 
known as the Tomb of Agamemnon* is the largest and best preserved of these 
subterranean chambers, and consists of a long passage or dromos/' zo ft. 
broad by T15 ft. tong^ leading to an entrance doorway which, with the original 
characteristk coEumhs tapering downwards (p. 74’^* has lwen sot up in 
the British Mu^um. This doorway ofKw into a Large domed chamber^ 
about 50 ft. m diameter by 50 fi, Mgh. with an adjoining square tomb 
chamt«. The prindpal chamber is formed from base to apex of successive 
rings of stone bfiicks laid horizon tally* each layer of which projects inwards 
over the one below* and most probably the finished^ curved form was pro¬ 
duced by cutting away the projecticFns of the stones (p, 963)^ Tlie original 
profile of the iimer surface of the dome repneseats a species of parabolic 
curvcr imd the irregtilnr form of the side opposite the entrance has been 
produced merely by the pressure of the earth against it from outside. The 
whole surface of the chamber was probably fao^ with plates of brotize, and 
some of the holes and bronze pins, supposed to have been used tot attachhag 
these plates* are still visible in the etone, 

A similar comb exista at Amycl^,^ and one at Orchomenos, Boeotia, has 
a magnificently cmamentri cetiing in its sepulchral diiimbef, while another 
ai .Menidt^ Attica^ has no fewer than five superimposed liuti^ w support 
the ni f| S 5 of earth above iL These tombs belong to the second stage in 
tlie evolution of the dwelimg-liouBe. the complete series being (a) natural 
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cave i (6) artlfidal cave below groDud; (c) cave or hut above gmuud (ft, a). 


y THE HELLENIC PERIOD 

Th* Hellenic Period, of which the earlier phase fe ^^ometirnei: known aa 
** archaic, ^ lndiulcsaJI the princJpai temple?: and monuiTients erected lietween 
B.C^ 700 and fi.C, t4h. bill the (ireth master}rjeces beloEig cq about 150 
Tears* between the drfe^E ii| the Per?iiam. NX. 48-1 ^ Jind thr death nf Aiex- 
andcf, B-C, 323. Many Greek cities were either upun or in immediate 
Vicinity of a hill, known as the Acropolis or Qpj>rr dty, and tiiLi formt*d the 
Cttudd, where, for 5afpt3^t^]e f^rindpa! tcmplesand are^nrics were er^ted a$ 
seen Ln the restoration of Athens jp 76 a) and Delphi (p, e3o** aK 
* Acropolis^ Athens (pp. iv, w** a 77 K foremnst amon^ world-famotis 
biulding sites, b renowned for temples which are the prMe and crown of 
Athens. A genernj idj^a of Ltie appearance of tills Classic eniiiumce in the 
dnys of its glory can beobtaint;d fmm the r^Torarioo (p. iv), while a model in 
the British Museum shows ahjo the rbiiig and iknvven character ot the rock 
on which the tempies stand (p 77 a, aj. 

OI^IKA (p, 76 Hi. Delphi ip. T3U** A). Epidauros fp, tjo- a). Corinth. 
Eleusis, and the Island o( Delos are other famous architectural centres* while 
welJ-known dies outBidc Greece were in South Italy. Siedy. rad Asia Minor 


■ TEMPLES 

■% . 

r. '"'»!..™f«nant.dq«.of.hiMrdiiigi of the KeJktiic 

Penod fp. 82I. aiid we now desenbe tiieir purposp and die different tvpefi in 
use. Tliey were built legji.rd esternuJ effect wert> oma- 

mentml with the finest xurpture in order t« form hiting &hnn» for ihe rkities 
to whom they were dediiiaied. They generally sttnnf in a '■ temenus " or 
MCrtd encJosiue (p. ia^ k) and wers.rui^ on a sty inhateof three steps"' The 
nans. ^oniMtOng ihu siaiue of thr god or gwkjess. was the kernel of the 
plan, and there was s-jmemiKs a ^treasury chamber, besides faint and rtar 
poTtiCMS and flanking colonnades.^ li will thus be seen that Greek temples 
differ niatarially in purpose and diSiijn from the large triuults of Esvul but 
they resemble lire small " Manunisi ** temples of the Egyptians (p. 37I/ 

In some larger Greek temples there were iniemaJ coJnnnades placed over 
eadi other to support toe roof {p. 87 a). On Uie two end (acatfes over the 
eonimru a ttianguiar-i^ped pediment, usually but not always hlfed with 
sculpture, terroiiiaied the simple span roof (pp. S7 a, 03 b). Jhtsi maLs 
were co^&ucted of timUr framing covered with marble slabs oveVlapuihB 
oiie_^ijniet arid AmgJied of! with anteAxx at ihe eaves Tp 85 HI 
enu^re top6r was gcn(>siiJJy iji.toe centre of toe east walJ. behind the Wico 
pf.^iujnus. and was favgut-ntiy planned so that the sun nrudii Ji^t^ t'h* 
Statu, tntoi^naos. thV encepiicm of the Temple at Ag^nt£,i ff S 

these biuldings are ebaraettmied by a geneiaJ absence of winSws and thS 
has given use to aeverat theories as lo toe roetood ot admittma li-ht' ■ 
thi. «... ,«Uyj,„ ™.ut. i„ d,. briUian. .teS 

Gre«e. and mde^ many auto-iiiti® hold that lighx entered s..Jdy th^I 
toe dooiways. A clear-story cnnreiUed to the roof is the sysiera^favoiirfd 
(P' 93 }): whUe edttichtr sugg^^ed S toe faSSe 
was efieaed by nre^ of ^yligbu [p. « k). and 0^3 contend Sto^S 
reason that light faom toe temple door was suppiemented by thaftoSSJ 
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traospaivni Parian marbtr or ataba^Ter mohng slabs, as well as by artilidd 
illumination by nil lamps Temples vwre oecasinnally " hy^wthral." ot 
mrtly ojien to the sky, but this syswra appeals to have been reserved lor the 
latger temples such as the Olympidon, Athens (p. I17) {see Vitr[i%’jH 5 h and 
the Temple of Apollo Didytiwus, ftfiletus (p, no), as mentioned in Strabo 
(lib xivh The temple was the home nr sacred dwelling ol the local god, 
and so some authorities hold that the hypxthral opening in the centre of an 
ordinary Grwli house was the prototype of that in the’faouse of the divtnitj^j 
and both alike were doubtless develops out of the smoke-hoic of the primi¬ 
tive hut. 

The comparative plans (p. 82) show the additbns made to the simple 
statue chamber or naiw, in onler to form the larger and mu« imposing 
colonnadrd temp!<!S. The vurioiis methods of arranging the columns give 
the special names to the forms of temples, and the nomeiiclature which 
billows is that of the great Koman architect, Viirnvius, 

(i| Oisiyle in antis. i,c- with twocolamns between the ants at one end, 
is the simplest form of temple. Ex. : Temple of Themis or Nemesis, 
Rhamnus (p. Ba aJ. 

(ii) Diatyir in antis at both ends, i,e, as (1) but at both ends ol the build¬ 
ing, Ex ; Doric Temple at Eleusis (p, 82 a). 

jjii) f^mstyle teirastyle, i,e- with a front portico of four columiis. Ex. i 
Doric Temple *' B “ at ^linus. Sicily (p 82 c). 

(ivl AmpJij-prostyle tetrastyle. i,e, with both front and rear porticoes 
of four ciliimna, Eks : Ionic Temple on the llisus (pp. S2 D, 103 a) i 


Temple of Niki Apteros (p, tl6 h>. 

(vj Peripteral circular i.e. wjtiia liiig oLi»lumrts surrounding a circular 
nans Exs : Philtpjjeion, Olympia (pp. 78 B, 82 F} ; the Tholos, 
Epidauw (p. 8z E, 130* a). 

(vi) Peripteraf kexastyle. t.e. a rectangular temple surrounded by 
columns, six of which fonn porticoes af each end. Exs-: Tbeseion, Athens 
(pp. 82 J, L>; Temple nf Pusetdon, Passtum jp, S8 c); Temple of Apollo, 
Bass* (p. 07 e). 

fviii peripteral octastyle, Lo- similar to the last-nam^ but with eigt it 
colu mns ro e acEpoitijio. Ex. : Parthenon, Athens (pp. 82 u, 93 
^(viii) Veri[«cral nonastyle (cnneastyle). i.e. with nine columns to each 
portioi>—an unusual arrangement. Ex. ; " Basilica." Pastum (pp. Sz x, 

|ixl Pseudo- peripteral, a temple with half-columns atlacb^ to the 
nans walls, a favourite lorm adopted by the Romans (p. 149), Ei, : 
Tempieof Zeus, Agrigrntum (pp. 82 0 88 HI, ^ ^ , , 

fx) Dipieral octastyle, i-c. a temple surrounded by double rows of 
colomm and with two ranges ol eight at either end. E.\s.: Olympieion, 
Aihi-nfi (p. 82 R) ; Temple ol Artemis, Ephtsu'- (p, toy b) 

(xil PseudO'dipteral octasiylc, i.e. a similar plan with the inner range 
of columns omitted Ex.: Great Doric Temple ol Selinus, Sidly (p. 82 lJ, 
(xiij Dipteral decast\le, similar to No, (xl but with ranges ol ten columns 
at each end. Ex. ■ Temple of Apollo Didymueus. Miktus (p. 82 R}. The 
Great Temple at Baalbek (p. 159 F| is a Roman example of this type. 

(xiu) Irregular planning Ex. : Erechibcion. i^tiens (p. 104 F), 

.<^11 these temples wt-rr in our or olher of lire Three " Ordi^ts ' of Greek 
architecture— Doric. Ionic, and Corinthian— which are Cow described in 
detail with their piindpal examples. 
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The Df)Bic OziDEa 

Thp Doric Order (p. 85}, the most sturdy, b traced by some to an 
Egyptian prototype, as exemplified at Betii Hasan {pp. 18 L, u, p, 21 b). The 
origin ol tbc^ column has: given rise to much speculation, but it was probably 
n’olvnl quite naturally and independently of an Egj'ptian prototype by 
splaying the lour angles ol a square pillar, thus fomung an ortagunaJ noJunm, 
which was further developed into a sixteen-sided coliunu by ttgain splaying 
the eight edges already obtained, and finally these edg^ or arrises were 
rendered miire prominent by botlowing out the flat sides between them into 
flutes. Perrot and Giipiea discuss the origin of this culitnui and its entobla- 
luie, and suggest that various featunet of the Order were derived ftum the 
sfnipfe timber architecture o 1 Mycenaean palaces (p. 85 y). According to 
this attractive theory, wbich is convincing to many people, the triglyphs 
repns^ieht the cuds of beams resting on tbr architrave, the mutules the ends 
of sloping lafters, and the gutts the wooden pegs which held the timbets 
together. These writers, however, sngjgest no origin for the capital, and do 
not enterrain; the theory of the derivation from tfie tombs at Uetu Hasan in 
Egypt, An early form of hut with rough log supports and flat roof fp. 85 c), 
and a later tj-pe witli columns and square abacus, and an entabiatme of 
arcUitiave. frieie with triglyphs, overhanging cornice, and sloping roof 
tp, 85 DJ, are both suggestive ol the origin of the structure of Creels tempies, 
Viol^t-le-Duc held a dtcjded opinion that the Orders of Creek architecture 
involved an original stone treatment. vUc was unable to conceive how the 
Doric capital coulcl have been derived from a timber form, and ho considered 
the tr^lyphs in the fneae not as the petrified ends of wowJen beams— 
which in any caw could not be seen on all (our sides of a buikling. and which 
would be very difficult to flute across the grain of tjje wood—bm as original 
stone uprights, with fiutirig like Plumas to express their function of vertical 
support. He olKcrvcd that the form of the entablature of ihr Doric Order 
could be adapted with unimportant variations to stone as well as to wood 
without falsifying tlie form of the structure, and he could not admit that the 
Doric Order was evolved from a timber prototype, Carbett goes so far as 
to call the wooden theory an *' insolent libel.'' and asserts that It js dis¬ 
proved by two facts, for not only is the inclination of the soffit of ihe stone 
comi« observed on the ends as well as on the sides of the building, but it 
docs not coincide with the inclination oJ the roof, Mr, H. H. sUthaiu 
rejects t)ie timber ibcory as far as the Dork oolumn and capital are cou- 
oerned, and points out that its adberenu have to explain ; (i) tliat the greater 
the age of the approximately dated examples, the thicker the ooliuniM 
while the reverse would have been tire case bad the original forms been of 
wood t fii) that the chararieristic ’* echinus " moulding under the " abacus " 
of the Doric colunui is essentially a stone form, and not easily worked in 
wood. ' 

TliE Doric CdIudio (pp. 85 A, 86 ) stands without a base direclly on a 
stylobate, usually of three steps, and, including the capitai, has a baehi of 
from 4 to fij times the diame ter^the Jase,. The dnnilar shaft. dimii^hinJ 
at die top from f to ] of this diameter, is divided as a nile into jo shalJow 
flutes or channels separated by sharp " arrises." but sometimes there are 12 
M at Assos. 16, as at Suniuro, 18. as in the Greek Temple at Poiuudi or 2a* 
as at I^asstum (p, 86 c). The divisioa into ao flutes seems, howeveTte haw 
been preferred in order that a projection or arm might come under each of 
the angles of the square abacus above, and at the same tune allow of a flute 
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in eacb centre nf the column aa seen fron) the Iront, back, or ^de$, and no 
other number of ^tites between twdve and twenty-eight complies with this 
Greek constructive practice of placing projecdcflis over each other. The. 
s haft has QorniaUy a alightiv convex profifc i^ed the " entasis," to coapter- 
act t he holl ow appearand which results f^mstraght-sided cplupms (p. 134 d). 
In ^ly works this is dftdi obtnxsiTC"f^:g. fiasdica/Pastmn}, but where 
it is omitted altogether (o,g, Corinth) the effect is lifeless, and the happy 
mean may be seen in the Parthenon (p, 95}- The shaft terminates in the 
*’ hypotiacheiionusually formed of three grwves in andiaic examples, 
and later of one groove, and immediately above it is the contmuation of the 
fluted shaft known as the " tradiehon or nockhig^ The distiiicidve ^pitaJ 
consists of annulets, ecliinus, and abacus. The an n hfin ^n t^\ 

fillets^ imm three to five in number^ stop the verd^ lines^of the anises and 
fiy!^jo(_the $b^t. The echinus (Gk.^ sea-urchin)^ probably so called by 
Vitruvius on account of its resemblance to the shell of a sea-urcMn, b also 
somewhat siniilar in outline to a huma]] hand spread to support a book« and 
varies acoordingToTie date of the building f in the earUef tern'plK at Psestum 
(pi 86 a, c) it has considemble projection^ and b fuller in outline, approxi- 
maiing to a parabolilc section ; where^ in later examples such as the Theseion 
(p. Bfi e) and the Parthenon (pi S6 F} the curve approa^s a straight line, 
and appnuuiiiates to a hyperb^c curve. The aha^ is a square, unmmilded 
dsh which crowns the echinus and forms the topmost member of the capital. 

The Doric entablature fp, S5 A, E), Usually about one-qi^rter the height 
of j^btiJyder^s supported by the columns, and has three main divisiafis : 
(n) T^earctotmy^r_p^dj^ b of considerable depth with its vertical 
face iii oneJ^Sne i i^ereas in the Ionic and Coiinthian Orders it b usually 
>itepped in three planes. Separating this fiom the frie^ b a fiat moulding 
called the tienia, and under tfib. at intervals corresponding to the triglyphs. 
is a narrow baud called the regula with six gutue or small conical drops, 
{b) The frieze gi_^gjyphs jyiih .dwee upright dtaunek-which 

ilterr^^ vrith pietppes or square spaces^ pf^ ornamented with groups of 
fine ^idpt^, as in the Parthenon (p. lofjr The tn^jrphs are placed at 
equal distances aparip and conbTmme^tdy over the centre of each column, 
and there was usually one over each mtercolumniatidti. Atjh^angl^ of 
the temple, however, two triglyphs meet with a bevelird edge, and the taW- 
columriiatiou between the two outer columns b leas by about half a triglyph 
in width than that of the others, (c) IhijPQXiuce, the upper or crowning 
cofisists i>f epnatium and bird's-beak motildlng beneath whidi is the 
corona or vertkal face. The soffit or underside of the oomire has an tudina- 
tioQ approximating to the slope of the roof, and has flat blocks or mutuks, 
which suggest the ends of Roping raiters- These occur above each tiiglyph 
and each metope, and are ustklly ornamented with eighteen gnttx, in three 
tows of six each. 

The principal Doric t^npks were in Greece, Sidly, and South Italy^ as 
set forth below,. 

Dome TEMPLES IN GREECE 
The Herajon, OJympia (p. ^ i. # - k 

XeEdple pI Apaflp. Corinth . . . . ^ . 

ToiopEfr of PbuidonH Poioo . . 4 <■ - » 

Timplo pf Apollo, EW phi (p. ^ . 

Tempkraf ApLiLA. JBftinA (p. $5) - ^ ^ « 

Temple of Ztns, Ol^pLm (p. ^5) » . , . * 

Tbo ThcKiaO. Athw (p. 
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. f B.C, 460 
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* £. ti.c- 440 

. ff, nc. 470 
. £. &.C. 45ft 

oth tcaturr 

p C. *30 

i fiX- 470 


Temple cl Apci^D EptcunpB, Ba«si& {p^ lai^ 

.'Die 1 ^ 1471 ^ 011011 , AliHW {|>^ 93) * » 

Teinplc^ cf Pbf^idup, SiiuEum , . ^ 

TentttlocI the MpierJes, Eletutjj 

The Ep^urpj fp. 3 i u] 

Trmpli; of Themis or Keawsiirf, Rh^mqus fp. 

Temple of fsoulaptui. Epitlauiat ip, 130*) 

Tettiple of Apotlo, 1 >tjoi ip, &&G} 

DORIC TorPLEs IN sfciLV AND soirm 
Tlie Gmai Temple (d A polk))* ScUfiiis (p. S/ l[ 
j, The Pxsvtint fp, 90; 

Temple of Demeter Pse&lum |p^ S 6 n\ 

Temple ol Coucdnl. A^^ooliioi 
T emplod Hera (Juna> l^itaid, Agrigentum 
Temple of Poseidon, P^stma {p. 90) . 

^Temple of Athaiia, SyTiLCU*f , 

Temple 1.1 Ski|>' 

TcmpiQQl ^ui Oi^mpius, Agxigmtnm fp, 90J 

The Heraion, OJrmpia (c. B,C, 640) fp. S8 c. F). dedfeated to Hera, is 
believed to be the most ande»t of aJJ Greek tetnules litdienu diacovirrrtL 
!t stands on a stylobate of mo steps, measuring t68 Ft, by 64 ft. b ins The 
naos is veiy long in proportion 10 its width, and has on either side a range of 
eight columns, aUemately connected to thr naos wait by short transverse 
t^Ua. Tlie peristyle colomm. r? ft. high, vary much in diatneter, and are 
either monolithic or built up in dnuns. PausaniaK menuuiis that in the 
second century two columns in the opisthodurnFis were ol oak. and this 
suggests that al! the columns may have been originally umber, and that as 
dj*y decayed they may have been replaced hv stone columns (p. 7S nj 
\^/The '■ Basilica,’* P*stuin (e. H.C. 565) {p. fiS e, h). uj readily a temple, is 
a unique example, being penptcral nonasiyle. 17S ft, by So ft,, with nine 
columns to each portico and ccntiuJ line of eight columns in the naos. and is 
therefore believed to have been dedicated to two deities. The stylobate 
supports travertine coliunns, whose fluted shafts Jiave a marked entasis, 
and support widdy projeeting capitals, peculiar b having a decorative 
treatment of the trachelion, 

Tlie Temple of Posddon, Prestum (c. a.c, 450) (pp. 86 c. 87.88 a. b. d, c). 
is one of the best preserved oi atJ early Greek lemples. It is peripteral 
bexastyle, measuriiig 198 ft. by 80 ft., and is bttiJi of coarse travm^ sione 
in which are fossil plants and aqueous vi-eeds. and the stone was originally 
covered with fine stucco. It has a stylobate of three steps, supporting 
columns a8 ft. liL^ with a lower diameter oi 6 ft. q ins., and an upiwr of 
4 ft, 9 Ln«,. which gives a ratio of height to lower riiameier of 4*3 to i— a 
very sturdy proportion. The shafts are fluted, and have an enta.sjs, and 
are surmounted with capitals of pleasing outline (p, W C), supporting an 
entablature and sculptureless ^iment. This tetnpte is an exreptioitailv 
interesting one in being the ody existing example with intenial oohinnadw 
(p. 87 a) of Done columns, still surmounted by smalltr Doric columns 
hich it is believed was a usual method of supporting the wooden loof * 
The Temple of Zeus Olympius, Agrigentum {Girgenii) fc. B.c 470) (pp Sac 
S8), ol which Themn was the arebitret, b ol exceptional design, and ranks 
as second in sire among Greek temples. It is of coarse stone oriidnallv 
covered with marble-dust cement, pseudo-peripi^ septastyle in pl^with 
seven half-caiumns on the front and fourteen on each side Hiese external 
attachea haJH^itumns are oi great sire. 13 ft, in diameter, and have ctine- 
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iponding piJastOT oii thi Interior. The lasj^ triple naos U bdieved to have 
Lad windows high i-n the wall, but the buUding was never completed. 
The lIltistratioiLs are trom CockerelI's nstoraiions, hut the posiiiou of the 
Allaiiten figures has never been satisfactorily settled. Owing to its mmense 
size, Grwk stnictunU principles had to be sacrificed, for half-cofumns^ 
ei.'hinu'^. abacus, and even the architrave were all built up of small pkntes qI 
stone, and (urtlwrmore the architra^r itsdl is supported, not only by the 
balf-cojumns. but by the intervening screen wail. 

TempSe of Zeus, OlytnpU {c. B.c. 460) fpp. 78 B, 81 a), designed by 
Libon, is peripteral htiiastyle with thirteen columns on each side, equal to those 
al the Pmhennn in height, bui greater in diametef. Pwiniusand Alcamenes 
made this temple specially lamuus by their sculptnned pedtmeuts. and in ihc 

on the site there are large fragments pieced together in the {K^sJtion^ 
mdicated by the subjects and the relative sire and attitude of die figures. 

Tbeseibn, Atben3 (c. b c. 42S) (pp. 91.9S .a), is uow generally believed 
to have hisen the Temple ol Her^t^tos; and although it ts the best-pre¬ 
served Dtiric temple tn Qxrce. both its date and name are matters of dotibl. 
It stands on an aritficial foundation oJ timesEone blocks, and Is built of 
Pm tel ic marbk. In MedLeevaJ times the temple was converted into a 
diurch, and an apsr was added at the east end, it is perip?^ hexastyle 
on plan, with thirteen cnlmnns On each flank, and stands on a siytul^tc 
of two steps fp. 91 c). The naos is only about 20 It. wide^ and reqitireil no 
tniemal columns. The existing lacunaria in th^ ambntatory, especially 
at the eastern end. $til! main some of the originaJ coioartng (p. gr k). 
The meta}h^ in high relief, at the easteni end of the north and south fagades 
represent the exploits of TliifseLis (p. 91 A, c). Under the eastern portico 
(p, or Fl is the sculptured Irieac, ^ ft. 8 ins. high, represeniing a conteu^t in 
the fifeseneen( ^ix seated divimiies, while the frieze of the western 

fKirtico represents the battle of the Centaurs and LapiUie (p* 91 e, s), 
pediments originally had sculptures, hui none remain. 

Temple of Aphaia, jEgina (c. b.c, 490) (p, ga), belongs to tM 
peripteral hexaslyle class^ a nd some columns are mofiolithic and some bujit 
in dinims. {The soft yellow limestone ol which It was built was originally 
coated with thin stucco, and thus the temple b well preservetL The natB 
had two rowi of live ooiunms, probably supporting smaller columns which 
hd|v^ to support the tWfV(p- 9^ E. P. Hh fn the floor of the pmrtaos there 
remain square h^fes into vrhtch a metal screen was fixed,, and the posticum b 
curinii-sly dilidded by two projecting blocks of masonry. FricEe sculprures^ 
cymatitim nmulding^ and rout were in Parian marble^ and the whole 
eniablj^ture glowed with colrnir. while elabomtcly curved acroteria and 
ridge tiles finished off the roof ends (p. 92 a^ B, C, g, }}. The pediments 
GtmTaincd remarkable sculptures bdonging to the latest phase of archaic 
Greek art, and have been assigned to circa bX, 4S0. Hiese sculptures, now 
in tlie Glypto^ek, Munich, are shown as disposed in C«k^Vs restoratiou^ 
(p, 92 Cp D}, bul later authorities have suggested differenl arningemenu> of 
the figures. The west pedhneiitaJ grqupp which b the best prcsen.'edH 
reptesente die struggle between Creeks and Tiojans over the body of 
Patrnclos, which lies at the feet of Athena fp, 92 c), Thceastefn devatfon as 
restored shows the metal grille to the pronaos, and die sculptured pediment 
whji^i prebably represeiilid an earlier expedition against 1 roy |p. 92 tsh 

FartJienon, Athens (b.C. 447-432J (pp, fiS*** 77^ 85, 93, 94)^ erected 
on the Acropolis, south of the old Temple of Atheoa (pp_ iv, 77}* in the time 
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o< PcrlckSp was dedicated to Athma FarLhejios, the virgin Athena. lettous 
and Callicrates were the architects^ and Pheldlas was the master sculptor. 
The temple is peripteral octa^yle on plan^ with seventeen cohimiis on the 
and stands OD a stylobate of three steps^ which meastues lOi ft. 
4 ins. by 228 (L 2 ma. along the top, i^e. a relation oj breadth to length of 
about 4 to 9. Each of the steps is about 1 ft d ins, high and 2 ft. 4 ins* 
wide* and as these were too steep to ascend with comfort intermedtate steps 
were provided at the oentre of ^ east and west ends [p, 93 a). The prin- 
dpal doorway on the east led into the ciaos^ which^ as it measured 100 Attic 
ft in length, was called the " Hecarompedoa.'" The aaos, 63 ft, wide, had 
two rows of Doi^ colmnnSp 3 fL 8 ms. m diameierp with sixteen fiutes. 
as cotiJd he seen'hy'the"marks'M their o the marble paving, while 
three columns across the western end carried the aisle round three sides of 
Uic naoa. To the west o( the naos was the Partbeaon or virgin's chamber, 
from which the temple took its name, and which difierentiates this tenL]Jlr 
from moat others, ft appears to have been used as the hieratic treasuTyr and 
was entered from the opistbodomos by a large doorway corresponding to the 
eastern one, and its roof was supported by four lank oolumus {p* ^3 e, 

The uao$ and virgin's chamber were enclosed by walls about 4 ft. thi^. and 
the whole temple was endrded by an ambulatory 9 ft. wide on the sides and 
Ez fL in the front and rear. The prunans and opisthodomos^ each about 
60 ft. by 12 ft.^ were planned in a somewhat unusual manner with six 
tfllumns about 5) ft. in diameter and 33 fb high, forming a prostyle portico 
on an upper stylobate of two stepa, ^th prenaos and opisihodomos were 
used as treasuries, and. in aider to render them secure, lofty metal grilles 
extending from floor to roof were fiicd between the coiumiis, with the 
entranoe gates in the central intercoliininiation. Thi: naos eolumnB. as In 
the Tempfc of Poseidon, PkIuih (p. S7 b), probabfy supported an upper row 
of smaller Doric cojtmins^ carrying the roof timbers. Ihe method of lighting 
the naos is unceruin, and theories have already been discussed (p. 80). 
Near the western end of the naos stood the famous statue of Athena Par-- 
tbeooSi one of the most marvellous works of Pheidias, representing Athena 
fully armed with spear, helmet, aegis* and shield, supporLuig a winged 
Victory in her right baud (p^ 93 H). It was a ** dhryselephajitine " or gold 
and ivory statue^ about 40 ft. high including pedestali and the gold plates 
which formed the drapery^ armour, and aconsories over the wooden core 
were detaebabk, so that they could be removed in case of danger. The face, 
hands, and feet were of ivory, and the eyes of precious stones. 

The roost prominent externa] features are the fiuied marble colunms 
of the peristyle, which rest on the styiobate (pp. 86 F* 134 c). The thirty-two 
columns still standing are about 6 ft- 2 ins. in diameter at the and 
about s| times this diatneter or 34 ft* 3 ins. high, and the diameter ditnbLshes 
to 4 ft 9f ina, under the annuletSj while the angle columns are 6 ft ins, 
in diameter at the base and 4 ft. ix bs^ under the annulets. The columns 
support an entablature jdKmt ct ft. bi^ [p^ 154 c), which has the usual 
divisions of architrave, frieze, and cornice {pp. 85 A. 93 c). The architrave 
was omamented with bronze duelcki probably presented by Alexander the 
Great in B.c. 334, and with dedicatory inscriptiDus in bremre letters. The 
joints of the marble roof-slat^ above the cornice were masked by 
antchxa!^ which farmed an ornametilal cresting altmg the sid^ Qi^jh^ 
bujJdttig (pp. 85 95 c). The pediniMits, which have an inclmation cffTtsl 

degrees* terminated the roof at each end of the temple, and had aootem of 
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ajithfcnion ornament at the apex and [orvrer angles (pp, 3 $ a, 93 b, d). The 
pemtyle ceiKing waseiukhed with “ Lictmana " and jmrhk beams, and some 
ftt the western end are still in portion. The optical rehnemeiiLS used in the 
different parts of the Parihenon have already been -described fp. 75). The 
ivinpajia ill the pediments were fUbd with the fenest scuiptiire of Plieidias^ 
On the eastern pediment was represented the birth; of Athena, and on tlie 
western the contest Athena and Poseidon for the soil ol Attica. The 
-celebrated Panathenaic frieze was carved along the top of the esterior of 
the naos wall and jost below the peristyle ceilings and taken across the 
east and enrLs above the <x>Jtmins of the pronans and opjstbodomos. 
It is 3 ft. 4 ins, high, in very slight relief of about ins.» and the sculpture 
is treated in such a way as to be 9«sn effectively by the light reflect^ op 
from the white marble pavement b^ow^ the shadows being thrown upwards 
fp, 93 a}. It represents the Panathenaic procession (p. 133 u) which went 
every fourth year to the Acropolis to present the '' peplos " to the goddess 
Athenat and it portrays preparaiions of Athenian knightSp and the gr^t 
procession of cavahy^ chariots* men with oUvt branches, mnsidaiis, youths* 
sacrificial animads, maidens with sacrificiai vessels* magistrates and g^i^s, ad 
termniacing in a great central group at the easieru end ovc*r the principaJ 
entrance to the temple, while the great chry$ekphantine statue of Athene in 
the nans was through tiic open door (p. 93 n). Out of an or^nal total 
length of 5^5 ft., only 335 It, are in existence- The western fneie* excepting 
the three central figures, is in its original position ; the greater portion of 
that bebngmg to the nofthem, southern, and eastern sid^ b in the British 
Miiseum, while the remainder, with the exception of eight fragments of die 
eastern frieze 10 the Louvre, is in the Athens Mitseum. The sculptured 
metopes {p- 133 k, u). about | ft. 5 tna. square* numbering fourteen on each 
front and thirty-two on each sid^j are m high rehefi Those on the eastern 
facade represent contests between gfids and giants; on the western* between 
Greeks and Amazons: on the souiheni, between Centauis and Lapithx; 
and on the northern, scenes from tlte siege of Troy^ Traces of bright colours 
have been found on the sculptures in pedimeni^ metope, and ine^e. This 
miracle of architecture, compact of glistening marble* marvellous sculpture* 
and glowing colour, has thrown its glamour over men ihroLsgb all the ages* 
and more tlian |ustifi£s the poetic description of Ecnetson: 

" Earth pmi-dly irtaji the Parthenufi 
ks Lh^ btAl gftiD opon hi^r mue.” 

Id the sixth century the Parthenon was converted into a Chj%tiao 
church, dedicated to the Divine Wisdom*** and an ajKe was fc)^mtt^d at its 
eastern end* In a-O. 1204* under the Frankish Dukes of Athens, it became 
a Latin cbuithi In a.p* 1456 1| was oonverted into a mosque, and in a,d. 
1687, during the capture of Aiheus by the Venetians, it was much damaged 
by a shell which fell into a portion of the bailding used as a powder magazine. 
In A.D. 1688 Athene was restored Id the Turks, and the building suffered 
considerable injury at their bands \ but in a^p. ifkitr through the mstni- 
tncntaliry of Lord Elgin, many of the sculptures were removed to the 
Britbb Museum. In a.D. ^831 Greece became an radependent kingdom, and 
still the J^artheDon remains her greatest histone nwfiument and her most 
precious heritage. 

Temple of Apollo Epicurma, Bass^. near PbigaJeia, in Arcadia 
(c. B,c. 450) (p- 97), of whidi Ictinus was the ardiitect. was an exceptimial 
design in which all three Greek Orders of Architecture—Boric. Icnic* and 
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C<Jru1tllUlr^—were introduced. It la m peripteral hexastyle temple witti 
diteefi columiw on each flank, all built ap in drama. The building b con¬ 
structed ot a bard, grey hmestcvne, now covered with a beaiitiCtil puk lichen 
which gives U a mellow and piciuresque appearance. The principal i^dfl 
faces north an unusual arrangeinent, apparently due to its erection on the 
sile o( an earlier temple. The statue of Apollo was placed at one side oi 
the southern end of the naos* which fnrm^ the sanrtuary nl the cBrlier, 
oriented temple, and light was admitted by an oj^ihng in the r»asiem waiJ. 
Owing to the narrowness of the nans, instead ol intenia] rt^ws ol columns 
there is a range of five ionic hnll-coluniiis on each side attached to short 
cross walls prnjpcthig into the naos. These have an origrnal treatment of 
oipitaL with angle volutes and high modded bases Ip, w C). The two 
ooluinns farthest from the entrance on each side are jninetf to w-ulb placed 
diagonahy wilh those of the nans, while the single column at The s^iuthem 
end was ol the Corinthian Order^ of which it is generally believed to be the 
earliest example (p. Ill fJ. The lighting of the inierior is conjectiiral, but 
ilie naos was probably bypKthral or roofed with transparent tiles to 
admit light to the celebrated fri™ above the half-columns {p, 97 FJ. Hits 
sculptured frie«> portions o( which are tn the Britidi Museum, is about 
z it high and 100 it long, and represents battles ol Centaurs and l^pithxj 
and of Adicnians and AmajMins. The roof was covered with Parian marble 
slabs^ measuring 3 ft- 6 ins. by 2 fl., and less than 2 ins, thick. Rec«it 
invKtigatiofis by Prof. Dlnsmoor indkate, with other variatU^ns, that the 
meiupes and the internal Orders with riie sculptured ErietEe date froro cirra 
B.c. 420. 

- Tot Ionic Ohdeh 

The Ionic Order (p. 99} k__srp^Udly remarkable far it^ volute of. scjoll 
capit al, which, like so many other decorative motils, may have Imo denved 
Com the Egyptian lotus (p. too bJ, which must have undergone sundryt 
m<MhficitibnsohltI waylrorn Egypi through Assyria to Asia Minor fp 100 h). 
The spiral is also foimd tti Myoeimn jewdliLry and dnmeiLtc ankles as rarly 
as S.C. 800. and this might be suiftcient to account lor its adoption at a 
later period in Greece. Theearly Ionic capitals at Lesbos, Keandria (p. ioom ) 
and Cyprus (p. too a ) exhibit voluties of adcntnctly vegetable type wiih a 
palmettc In and there ate Ionic capitals at Delos (p. Jnoj) , Naukratis 
(p. 100 k)h Delphi ^p. 100 lL and Athens which woukl seem to form a link 
between these and later types. 

The nautilus slicl) (p roo d) wit^sa^mpk spiral and t^^ ram‘5 horns 
with tErtr voluptuous carls [p. loOG) are examples of nature'^ spirals which 
were at hMiTfor the observant architect; and scrolls, which were nn dnuhl 
derived friim nature, are seen qnJEgyptiaaw-all pam (p too f), Cypriote 

Vai^ (p^ ICO h), and bron^ aTuioiir plates (p* 100 The bracket capital 

fp, 100 C) shows a simple device for gecreasing the bearing of ibe architrave 
which may have been suggested by timlwr lorms, as at Ephesus |p. I07 C)^ 
wbeff lh« vulmes have a ^eai pmjectioii- 

Ionic columos, iaduding capital and base^ are lisually about nine 
tiinea their lower diameter in height and have tw^ty-fnur flutes separated 
by flllets ^,d_ noj_ by arri^ or sh arp edges as In ttie Doric cofirmn. The 
earlier examples, howcw* have shaE*^ hutis separated by arrives, and - 
the flutes ntunb^ as many as forty in the Ardmic Temple at Ephesus 
(P- 99 Naukratis. and forty-four at Naxos. The jii ould ed 

(p. ia6 n) usually constsis of an upper and lower torus, divided by a semia 
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and ftUfits, but Khm is m square pliuttu The Asiatic treatrmnr eonais^ed 
ai) epper tunis and scotia only, anti in the later exampliis a luwer torus 
was making wliai is kni>wn as the Atiic base. The capit^ copisrsts uJ 

a pair ul yoluts iii spu^ a^ui twi^ilibnds the diametej rn height, on the 
front and back of the columii, a| the ^dea by th'r cusbiim, sotne- 

tim^ plain and sometijnes. omameiiied, and on the imnl and back by an 
eehip.us i^uMt^ yinth the egg and dart, an d a be ad imiuldin^. The 

outline uJ the voiuies was slia|}ec! either by band or by geoirit^ci] devicea 
{pp tooy. ft, s), or even by twisting a string round an inverted cone or common 
whelk shell fp. ICO p). Ihv ireatmiiiii of the capitals of the angle columns, in 
which it was necessary to show volutes oa two adjacent faces, was very skib 
fully effected {p, 99 b, d, e, f), w^hilc an unusuaj development was to make the 
angle capital with volutes fadi^ all foiir sidesp. by joirucig the two adjacent 
voJmei at an angle, as in the Tempie at Ba^x (pp. 97 c, f, 99 c}. 

The Ionic entablature varies in height, hut b usnaJly about rjue-hftfa Of 
thejwhi>li? AJtder (p, 991- It consists ul (4} archjtrave~u3iiaiily Tonii^ ^ a 
triple Easda. in three planes like supenmptjsed beam $; [4) frie^e^ sometimes 
plain^ or cmamentiid by a band of condnuous sculpture (pp. g^c* loj b, l, 
M. toS A), but fj^uentjy omitted in AjiLailc examples ; (c) comi^^ with no 
nmtules, but usually with diuitil ornament, r^minisiDetit of squared umbers^ 
surmountecl by the comi^ and cyma recta moulding. 

Thr Doric Order provided a setnng tor sculpture in Its trieae where the 
sculptured metopes were Iraiurd in by the triglyphs, whereas the Ionic 
incorporated it with liie Order itself in the fonn oTc^ntinuous carved friezes* 
The principal examples of the Ionic Ordcr^ found on the mainland In 
Greece and in Asia Idinot, are set torth bdow. 


i^fONlC TEMPLES 

Archaic Tempk of AitcEni?, Epbuiifi Ip. ^ ^ . r. b.c^ 560-4jo 

^ Teinplm cif Hera, EimvA * * * * . , . , r. 500 

Tem^Fkion the htt'iifl, AThtns (p. IG5} » . ^ ^ ^ ^ e. b.c. 450 

Tempifl of Nik* Apmi^, Athene (p. 103) . ^ ^ , , c. Jb^C. 4^6 

Tttttiplc cl Apolfo kpii^LFOUt, Bass^ (inienial Order onJiyJi tp. loi) ^ c, o.c 4^0 
The Erev6ilieipD, Atlicns tp. lon)^ ^ ^ ^ + r, jj.c, 

Tefflplf of ATitmift, EphM^i \p. 109) . .b.c. 356 

The r^ilippGWTi, Olyttipia (e^ttemsl colonnade) tPP- 7^ b* 8^ r) . i. e.c. 33A 

TiiMpte 111 ApaJ}Q tiidv'xn^iUA. otai MiJeiui {p. * , . r. 

Tempte cr Adimui Pcliasi, f^nepe (p. 113^ » « « . , n.c. 345 

Temple of Bioiiywa, T«* f. ^iXi 

'^yThe Temple on the ILissus, Athens (c. B.C. 45^) (pP- 99 ^^3)* which was 

ampfij-prosicyle tetrastyte and stood on a stylobate of three steps, was 
entirifly destroyed by tiic Turks in tjSo. The oaqs was only 15 ft. 
4 ins. H|uar«« and the columns,, 14 ft. S ms. high iiuJudmg base and'capital, 
aupponed an eittablatufe 4 fi_ The restored view {p. 103 cj will give a 

good idea of the appfarance ol these ^mailer temples, 

TJie Temple uJ Nik* Aptems* Aihens (e. B.C, 4:^6) (pp. 6S** a. Si c, loS a, 
1:16 u, Hi , ol which CELtlicmtes was architect, is an exquisite ititifllt Ionic temple 
dedicated to *' VVingfess Vjdiory." This uinple of Athena Kik^ is pic¬ 
turesquely perched on the south-western spur of the Acropolis, and the 
platform of rock on which it stands was sturounded on three sides by a 
marble balustrade 3 fL 2 ins. high, enriched with very fbe sculpture dating 
from ax. 4i5-4tiiO. Tltc sacrifid^ altar oi the goddess stood to the east In 
front of the temple entrance. This little temple, which is only 23 ft. high to 
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th« apex of the pcdintent, stands on a atylabste of three steps and is ampbi- 
prostyle tetrastyle in plan, with a naos which b only 13 ft. 9 ins. by 12 ft, 
5 ins. The Ionic coliimns of the east and west pc^itoes, resembling the 
mtemal columns of the Propylica, are i ft. 9 ins. in diameter and 13 ft. 6 ins 
high, and are placed two diameiets apart—an arrangeaiutit known as 
Sj^yb intercoltimtiiatioa. The cclebiated frieze, is high tahef, b l 3 ins. 
high, and origmallv consisted of founeen slabs, (□nr of which are in the 
British Museum. 'Ybe temple was taken down by the Turks in s i>. ibSp 
and buiJt into a battery on the Acropolis; but in a.h. 1836, on the demolition 
of the batt^. the matEnab were recortred and the temple was recon¬ 
structed on it& original site. 

TJic Erechthnon, Athens (c. B.C. 420-393) (pp. iv, 65 ** a, 77, 98 O, 99 D, 
t04, 129 j), designed by Mnesides, stands on the Acropolis nottb of 
the Parthenon, on the site of an older temple burnt in b.c. 480 by the 
Persians. The temple was regarded with special veneiatian, as it con- 
tainwl memorials ccumiected with the religion of the State, vU, the sacred 
olive tree that Athena called forth in her contest with Poseidon, the salt 
well produced by the trident of Poseidcia, the tomb of Ce^ps, the Xoanon 
or primitive statue in olive-wood of Athena Polias, as well as the golden 
lamp of Callimachus and spoils taken from the Peimans, It b unosuaJ 
anti irregular in plan {p. 104 f) owing to the sloping siie and the indusioD 
oJ three disunci shrines within its walls, and, as it haa no side colonnades, 
it b called " apteraL” The arrangement of the interior, which meastnes 
61 ft, 3 ins. by 31 ft. 6 ins., b stUI a matter of conjecture. The eastern 
portion contained the shrine of Athens Polias, guardian of the city, the 
western poitiop those of Ibecbtheus and Poseidon, while the f^adio^on 
was probably included within the temenos or sacr^ piednets to the west 
of the temple proper. There b an eastern Ionic hexastyle portico, a northern 
Ionic retrastyle portico, and a sautliem Car3ratid poruco, a variety of treat- 
luent which mdJeates the unusual and peculiar cfaaiacter and purpose of- 
this temple. In the eastern portico (pp.99 j>, 104 B), which probably ibniicd 
the pfinapal entraoce, the columns are two diameters apart fsystvle) The 
northern portico b lO ft. lower than the eastism and gave moss to the 
w«tem naiw. It pojccts westward of the main building, and the columns 
a ft. 9 ms. m diameter and 25 ft. high, are three diameters atart (diastyte) 
wd are arranged in a manner unlike that m anv other Greek hmldhifi 
The a^le cdlumM m both porticoes have the volutes arranged to show on 
both facades. The southern or Caryatid portico {pp. 98 B. 104. izg il was 
probably a raised Lnhune.as it has only a small entemee on its eastern side, 
which steps Jed down to the western naos. The six draped female 

^ ^ spaced like the coJunma of the 

dorthera portico, hut on a solid marble wall about S ft. above the level of 

marhf^*/ ^ onusua] entablature op which rests the 

inMble ^ All the figures face southwards; the three western leap on the 
nght and lJ» three eastern on the left leg, thus coireciing the simJ^o^tS 
tlln^ M m fa^e of the Parthenon. The second Caiya^oS^ 
west is HI Bni^ Museum, and is replaced in the bidSS by a 
Dotta copy (p. 98 B). 

io marble froni Mount Penlelietis ottM i,. .. i _# ?, 

^ree poTYcoes. pnU^ style, height, and treaS. 

(p. 104 a) gives a good general idea of its appeunmee. thoug™ Sd 
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seem that the Caryatid portico did not actually project westward as sbowti. 
The riorth portico is a very ornate example of the look Order. The capita! 
has a plaited toroi rnooldiiig betweeo w volutes^ once inlaid with coloured 
stones or glasSp and bronze embelikhments were formerly adixed to other 
parts of the capital. The spiral d( the volute carved with intermediate 
fillete, while the cushionij or sidesj have mouldings of the bead and ree! 
pattern, and the abacus has the and tongue ornament. The neddngs of 
the oo]limns have the anthemion/' palmettep or honeysudde omament^ 
winch b also applied to tie antes (p, 133 1) and earned round the entire 
bidtdiJig under the architrave (p.^ 133 A). The sbaite of the columns have an 
entasis, and on the upper loms of the bases are plaited eiuidunenis. The 
carving of bmckets> architrave^ and comke ol the doorway (p. rzi) in this 
portico is of the utmost ddif^cy and has become a model for later designs. 
Oke Ionic Ordjer of the eastern porticOp of which one coiumn is in the British 
Museurdj b ^imUar but not ao ornate (p^ 99 d). The main building is crowned 
with an entablature 5 ft. hJgh^ with the us^ triple division of architrave^ 
fheze, and comioe^ with waler 4 rai and egg and tougue carving. The 
skyUiie was seceutaated by the acrotenoo otaaments of the pediments and 
the antefix^ to the marble roofing stabs. The fneze of porticoes and main 
building was of black EteusinJan marble, to which sculptured figures of 
white marble were attached by metal cramps, a method of lowing up the 
sodpturc wiikh in other temples was frequently pudneed by the use of 
colour. The pediments appear to have been devoid of sculpture. 

The Erechtheioo has passed through various vicissitudes. In the Roman 
Period four Ionic half-colmnns^ angle ant*, and three wlndowii w’ert added 
to the west wall l| was transformed into a church in the time of Justinian, 
and after the Turkbh annexation it was used for a harem. In a.d. 
during the Greek nevolirtioOp the north portico. coHered ceiliag. and other 
parts were destroj^, only three of the Caryatid figures remaining in position, 
in A.D. 183S the walb w'ere partially restored, and in 1845 the Caiymtid 
portico was re-erected, but in Am. 1853 a atorm dama^ the building, over¬ 
throwing the upper half of the western wall together with the engaged Roman 
columns. 

V The Temple of Artcuijs^ Ephesus {s.c- 356) (p. £07)^ known as the Helle- 
uistic temple. stfK>d on the site of two or more previous temple* and of the 
so-called archaic temple by Otersphrou {b.c. 550) burnt down 400. 
This archaic tempb was dther restored or rebuilt by the architects F^pnius 
and Demetrius of Ephesus, but was again destroyed by fire on the night of 
Alexander's birth {b.C- 35 &)* The columns of this archaic tempfe (pp. 99 Aj 
toy c), about 51 ft. 7 ms. h^h, are shown as restored from fragments now in 
the British Museum, They have elaborate moulded bases, with scidptured 
dmms and shafts of forty fiutes with aniaes between thenu The capitals are 
uniisuah vdth echinus, spiral, and moulded abacus^ and ore no less than 10 ft. 
long, with a width of about 4 ft. only, and are presumed to have been derived 
from a timber origmal (p. 100 C}* The Hefknistk temple was erected from 
designs by Deinocrates in the time of Alexander the and Scopas was 

the majater sculptor. The Temple of Artemis was the centre of the Pan-Ionic 
festii'a] of the Astatic colonies. a$ the Partheuon was of the Panatbenaic 
ffisth-aJ in the motherUmfi It was regarded as one of the seven wonders of 
the world, and aimgated to itself almost every public function. It had 
special priests and priestesses, besides a multitude of ima^ makers^ poetSp and 
fioothsayera ; It tiad vast revenues.; it ofiered asylum lor fngittves L it was 
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a QuiseTim, a rreasury, and ewn a bank. The biiUding, according to Dr. 
Moixay'a restoiaiion based on Pliny's account, rested on a lower stylobate 
of four st£K with an additionat flight at each end, placed between the hrat 
and second rows of coJumns. in order to reach the uppirr pUitfonn. The 
plan tp, 107 B), as ootijecturally restored by Mr. A. E Henderson, also with 
the aid of Pliny {a,i>, 23-79], differs from t^t by Dr. .Murray, and is di]>tera] 
octastyle, with double ranges of twenty columns on each flank. In addition 
to the naos he shows a pron^. epinaos, treasury, and starts in the thickness 
of the wall to the roof, Pliny men dons that the lemptr had 100 coiiutms, 
thirty'Sbe of which were sculptured on the lower drum, and it b assim^i-d by 
Mr. Henderson that the_ sixteen columns at either end and the four columns 
ia antis were treated with square pedestals 107 e), and that the rest of 
the CDlumns had moutded bases (p. 99 eJ. the nans, which contained the 
statue of Atterais. is believed to have had superimposed columns to carry 
the rool. The building must have been one of the most impressive amurtg 
Greek temples, and was noted for the sculptures, probably suggested by the 
archaic temple, on the square pedestals and circular drums. The restora- 
Uon from a drawing by Mr. A. E. Henderson (p. 107 a) will give some idea ol 
its magnitude and magnificence, situated within a temenos and placed 
upon a high stylobate with the impressive porticoes reached bv centiaJ 
flights of Steps. The front sixteen columns, 5^ ft, in height, des^bed by 
Pliny at 60 Grech fl., are shown with sc^ptunNl pedestaU and drums, 
while belund an the peristyle columns of the same height but without 
pedestals or drums (p. 99 e). The tmtablatuie is restored without a friexe, 
as was usual in Asia Minor: the pediment is flanked by acroteda and en¬ 
dows a sculptmed tympanum leptesentiDg Ar^is nmthecing her devotees, 
who are bringing offerings, while the crowning amterion represents the 
goddess enthroned. None of the supijrsttuEture is left standing of this great 
Temple of Artemis, which played its part ui one of the last livii^ dranus cl 
the pagan world in its stand against Ciiristianity preached by S. f^uJ at 
EpJiesua (Acts xix). It ia for ever associated in the popular mind with that 
cry of a lost cause; " Great U Diana of the Ephesiaiu!" fn spite of 
partial by the Gotiis (a.d. 262) the temple and iu cult seem to have 
lasted till the Edict of Theodosius dosed all pagan temples (A.fi, tna). h 
was then its grim fate to supply materiaJs for the new cathedral of S fohn 
while all that remained on tlie ancient site buried deep in silt till it wai 
unearthed by the architect Wood in aJ), 1^69. Descriptions by Plinv 
broken fragments in the British Museum, excavations by Wood and Hesearth* 
restorations by Murray and Henderson, schoUrfy criticisms bv Leihahv' 
and thr vivd sketdi in the Acts of the Apostles, all help us to vjsualise not 
this temple-marvd merely, but also the ddc life with whose varied as^ta 
It was as^ied. Some of its architKtiirai features were tramfeTT^to 
other hmlthngs, notably the eight dart-green marble eolunms which now 
sepame nave fmm aisles in S. Sophia, Consiaminopte {p. 245) There ar* 
also fTaguKofs from the Orders of both temples in the British Museum 
. The Temple irf Apollo Didymasus, Miletus (h.c. 335-320! (po 8-* s rial 
was tte (fesign of Pa»niu3 of Ephesus and Daphne of MUetus^^The oral Jj 
mrchaic temple hadw avenue of seated hgures, with a Uan and spS^t 
the entf!^. as cWiratory ufer^ to Ai»|lu. and ten of the^X^i^ 
with the Lon and sphinx, are m the British Museum. Thie 

«« b, ^ ^ „„d„ Bartini, 

w ™mit. ac. n. .cm te„pi. ipp, 8, il 
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referred to by Strabo, who says, " Li alter uoies the inhabltarits ol Milcms 
buiU a temple which is the largest of ail, but whiiih on account of its vastness 
rcniains wiihout a rwf. and [here now e;dst inside and outside precious 
grovfii of laurel bushes.'^ Tliis buildijig was dipteral decaaiyk an plan, 
and tlie mios was hypcKthraL li hajj ^ very deep pranaoSj witit an ajite- 
ebambor beyond and stone stairs on either side. At the western end of 
the naos Messrs. Rayet and Thooias discovered the foiKidation$ of a shrine. 
The naos walls were omamenled with ionic pilasters, t ft^ wide and 3 it. 
deep, resting on a contiruiaus podium^ ranging with the peristyle level 
These pilasiers were crowned with capitals of varied design, and between 
them there was a sculptured baud uf griffins and Lyres (p. 112 j}. On eitiier 
side of the doorway at the eastern end were half-colunms with Corinthian 
capitals, in which the acanthiis leaves were unusujiily placed and the central 
vtdiaies uodevetoped (p. iia l). The peiistyk columns of ibe Ionic Ordtir 
are fluted, and the bases are oi varied iteigUp^ being octagonal with carved 
panels on each face (p. r H)* 

< The Temple of Athena PoEas^ Priene {€. B.C. 535) (pp- gg Fj 103), neat 
3 tiktusi w-as picturesfjueiy situated in a walkd enclosure. Like a lortihcd 
town, with a theatre and a stadion^ Tlie temple shown on the rstored 
plan {p> 103 K) b peripLefal bexastyle, with ii columns on die dank. The 
Ionic columns are 4 ft. 3 ins, in dbmeter, and had a height of 40 ft., supporting 
an entablature 9 ft. 8 ins. In depth. Other reslarations show no 
(p, 99 Fb Some of die Ionic capitals^ anta capitals, and cornice mauldings^ 
of delicate workmanridp^ are in the British Museum. 



The Corinthian Order (p. 112) w'as less used by the Greeks than eidiEr 
the I>CFric or fonic Order. 

ThE Coxinduau eoJumu, with base and shaft resembling the Ionic, is 
generally about ten times its diameter in height, and like the other Orders 
was placed on a stylobate. The distinctive feature is the capital, which is 
much deeper than the fonic* being about li diameters high (p. Its 

origin h uncertain, but it may have been a iJevelopment from that typs oi 
Ionic which has anthemion sculpture beneath the volutes* as m the £recli- 
theian^ or ii may have been a combinatiou of the beh^shaped Egyptian 
capital <pp. 43 L-O, III a) and the Assyrian spn^ (p. 51 M)* Calltmachtis, 
a worker in Corinthian hmn;se, is someiimes credited with bemg the origimj 
designer of this capital, and, according to Vitmvius (Bk. TV, diap. i). he 
obtained the idea from observing a txisket over the grave of a Corinthian 
nuidrn, covered by a die for protection and suiround^ by acanthus leaves^ 
which Lcrrmed volutes at thtf angles (p. lU u>. The earlier examples appear 
to have been in bmnae, and Pimy (XXXIV, chap, iii) refers to a p^ico 
which was called Corinthian because of its brunre capitals. The usum type 
has a deep, inverted bell, the lower part of which is surrounded by two tier^ 
of eight acanthus Leaves (p. tri c; D), and horn between the leaves of the 
upper row rise eighi cauiicoli = a stalk), each sdnnoimted by a 

calyx from which emerge volutes or helices supporting the angles of the 
abacas and the centra] foliaied omamennk Each face of the moulded 
alxLcas is curved outwards to a point at the ongk^^ as tn the Temple of 
Ap^jUo CHdymaius, ^filet^ls fp. ri2 L, Pb the Olymuieion, Athena fp. 130 a)* 
the Temple ol Apollo Epicurius (p. iti F), the Tholes, Epidauim {p. nr n), 
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aiid lh& Portico, Athens (p._ iii k), or the abatnis is dmmfer^ at each angle, 
as in the Monument ot Lysicratea, Alliens fp. m 0). Another has one 
row <?l acanthus leaves with palm leaves above and no voJute$j aji4 a mauld^ 
abacuBp squ^ on plan, as in the Tower ol the Winds^ Athens (p. iii J). 

The Corinthian entablaUire, which is nstiaiiy about one-hitb of the height 
of the entire Ordiir, bears a general resemblance to the Ionic, with the osual 
triple division of ardiifrave, frieze, and cornice, but with additionaj c^-ed 
mouldings. 


. ^^^COHUTTHIAK EXAMPLES 

Temple oJ ApoUo Epicajrius, Eagsjt (p, loij . 

The TIupIdfi, Epid«nro« ilii|«£ra«i OfdfdrJ ||ip, $i e. i i x b, tio* a) 
The PtuIijTOifio, Olympic (rntermi Order) (p. 8^ »J. 

^oTo^ic Moaonieflt of Ly&kniej?, Athdu fp, 114} . , ^ 

T«n|^ ol ApoUn Didjinsus, (p. x 10) 

Tli^ Olvmpitiaii, Atheoa [p. 117) , » 

Towtf h( ttB Wind*, Atlusns tp, x 17J , , ' [ ' 


ff. a.c, 420 
ax. 3JO 
r, sx. 338 

B-C. 335 

^ ac. 135 - 3 ^® 
a,C. J 74 —131 
E.C. IOCl“3| 


-> The Choragtc Monument of Lyslcrates, Athenj (b-C. 335) (pp. nx t*, 112, 
r2Z E, 135 e), is a 13^ of moninuent erected to support a tripod, as a prize 
for athletic Merdws, or niu^cal competitions in Gteeh festivals, 1 ‘here 
were many at these in the Street of Tripods. They ore referred to in Vhml*s 
ibneid (V, X4iii); ^ 


In vkrw Mnud the spaciqqu circle lay 
The splcsilkl gittv, the priM ef the day, 

Attob do the grnmid, *jid ^cred triputi ' 

With wmthfl of poling to bind the Victor's hrm.** 

(TtBLnaUtiDll by 

The ni£ticated podium or base ol Pirans stone, 9 ft, 6 ins. square, aupnorts 
a Qicular structure of 6 ft. intemal diameter, surrounded by Cariothian 
coiumjMi supporting an entablature crowned by a marble dome, Ortiamenicd 
wiLti Bculpturrf ficrolis terminating m 3 horal omammt which furmcrlv 
supported the bmnre tripod. 34 ft. above the ground. Between the columns 
which^ complete m Ihemselvcs (pp. m c. 133 Ej.are curved wnlJ panels 
with the upper part ornamented with bas-reliefs. The Interior was anoa- 
rmtly tKjrer in^ded for use, as then: was no provision for adaijttinE liaht 
The ^ t^thian colui^, « ft. 7 ins, high, project rather more^‘ 
theirdiamcteJ^yond the pands. and rest on a second^ base endrdba 
pe monunient. The dutings of the ooiumns ate peculiar, as they temunl^ 
in leaves and the channel (rinrvo them may have liad a hronae tboueh 
the Greeks used similar sinkings under Doric capitals. The catni^c 
7 ms. lugh, resemble those of the half^umns of the mos in th^ 

Tempk of Apollo DifbraiaDS. Miletus, The foliage is difietent from 
later ty» tn a lower row of surteco small lotus leasts, then a huS! 

row of beautiful acantlms fcaves, and between them an Wlit-MSdfpH 
flower r^nibling an Egypiian lotus. Inside, where they coaldSot 
the capiwda were left u^bed. The architrave bears an insetiS 
mdjca^g ^e porpose of the monument, the fri™ is sculptured 
the myth of Omnyaos and the Tyirbetnan pirates, and the enraice 
with a pec^ar iwmeysockle scroll instead of a cyma recta mnultyn^^iZ 
ably an imitation ol the anteOzs in Greek temples. The cupola is 

ml Uin. KTOlb, (OcnJl; opposed » lun npported 
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(p* 133 E}. Tlie central foliated $talk. brandling in thre* directions, still 
has the cavities for the reception of the oiidnal tripod 
^The OljmpJdan. Athens (B.C. 174) (pp- & H. loS B, 130 A)^ fUnds OB the 
dte of an earlier Dork temple comnaericed by F^ktratus B.c. 530. It 
began by Antiodiiis Epiphanes of Syria^ from designs by Cossutius, a Roman 
architect, and so is often regarded as a Roman buitding.. It remained 
incampktei and Pliny records that in S.€. So Solla transported some of the 
eolftmns to Rome for the Tempie of Jupiter Capitolinas (p. 14S). The 
building was dedicated in 131 by Hadrian, but only fifteen columns of 
the original peristyle are standing, it was dipteral octastyk on plan 
(p. &2 h)^ and occupied an area of 362 ft. 6 ins, by 145 ft. 6 ins., somewhat 
Urger than that of tba Hypostyle Hall at Kamak^ and was placed in the 
centre erf a inagnificent peribolus or endosOTe meostir^ 680 ft by 424 ft., 
of the retaining wall of which still remains. It ^ dj^crihed by Vitni- 
vius as h^'p^tbrai^ but thk ij^ incondimve.. as in his time it was onfimshed- 
The one hundred and four peristyle csrfimins were 6 ft. 4 ins. in diameter 
and 56 ft high, a proportion of ^Mjut one to nme, and the hne Corinthian 
capitals appear to date from both periods of its construction (p. 130 A), 
/Jhfi Tower of the Whudi^ Athens (D.C. iOO-35) (pp. III j, J12,130 s. C), is 
also known as the Horologium of Andronikos Cyrrheste5> who erected it for 
measurii^ time by means of a clepsydra or water-clock mteraally, and by 
a suudiat externally; while it was also provided with m weather vane. The 
building, on a stylobate of three steps, is oct^onai, and its eight sides face 
the more important points of the compass. It measiires xz ft. 4 ins. inter¬ 
nally, and on the north-east and north-west sides are porticoes with fiuted 
Corinthian columns 13 ft. 6 ks. high, which haw no base, and the cafrftala m 
of a plain, unusual type, without volutes, the upper row of ieavts resemblmg 
those of tiU palm. From the south side projects a cinrtilai chamber, probably 
used as a reservoir to supply the water-clock. The interior is 4c ft 9 ins. highi 
and the upjjer part is encircled by fimall dated Doric columns, standing on 
a dneuiar hand of stone. The external wall of the octagonal structure h 
plain for a height of ag ft with the cxcepthm ol the mdsed lines fommig the 
sundial, and above this, boldly sculptor^ figures on each face represent the 
eight principal winds (p- 130 B, c). The roof, formed of twenty-four blocks of 
marble, was onoe surmounted by a brocue Triton (VitruviuH, Bk. i, dmp. vi). 

>5^'''tHEATRES 

The Giedc theatre, whicli consisted of orchestra, anditonom, and stage, 
was generally hollowed out of the slope of a hill near a dty, was onroofed. 
and was Intended for use in the daytime (p. £15). The orchjsstra, the genn 
of the Greek theatre, was a compiete cinJe, and here the chorus chanted 
and danced, as by voice and gestuiie the^' unfolded the taJe of the drama 
acted on tlte stage. The auditorium rose in tiers of seats cut out of the 
solid rock, sometimes faced with marble, encir cling about two-thirds of the 
urchfistra, and thus spectators .at the two eitremities faced towards the 
orchHstra, but away from the stage. The stage or " logeion " (speaking- 
place}, for the few actors nsoaJ in a Greek drama, was a long, narrow plat¬ 
form with permanent architectirral iMidkground connected with the booth or 
dressing-room bdiind, known as the "skeoe," a name retaiaed in the 
** scene " of modem theatres. To what hei^t above the level of the 
orchestra this platform or stage was raised is a quesdon that has been much 
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deltaiifd. The mosl probable theory- as to the evolution of the stage and 
Its rokiion to the orchestra seenis to be the foUoaong : 11J tti pro-.^hyleM 
drama, beiore regular theatres were built, an actor Humnlfd on a table, 
possihly the table-altiu oJ the god Dionysos, and held a dialogue wiih the 
dancers and chorus. The rude table-stage illustrated on vases irom Sgaib 
Italv may represent a local tetention of this fmmitive custom, (aj In llie 
filth century B.C., though no direct evidence is availuhle, it ts pra^cally 
cenam that there was a low wooden stage eunnecied by step* witJi the 
orchestra. (3) The fourth century »,C. is the earliest period in which there 
is architectural evidence that at MegalnpoLs there was a wooden platform 
from 3 ft, 3 ins. lo 4 ft. 6 ins. high, with a stone colonnade as a backgreund, 
and tha t at Epidauros the wooden platform was suppcirtcd by a wall It* 
hijth. (4) In later Hellenistic and Roman time, the Gmek stage, according 
to Vitruvius, was from 10 to 12 it. high, as SMti m extant examples. 

-/The Theatre of Dionysos, Athens (completed c, B,C. 330) tpp. ftS** A, 77 C), 
accommodating thirty ihousajid spectators, is the prototype of all Gre^ 
theatres. It is scooped out of the slope of the .\(uopolis rock and was 
thus at the eentie of the life of the city, and here the plays of tfie great 
Atlieniaii dramatists were presented, and here those famous choragie compe- 
titions took pla« during the Panathenaic festiv^, for whkh the tripods were 
awarded, such as that on the Monoment of Lyscrates (p. i 33 
•TheTheatre, Epidaora (e. B.C. 350) (p- 1 * 5 *. Cj*designed by Polydeitos, 
is the most beautiful and best preserved of Greek theatres. The circle 
of the ortliestni, whkh is intact, is about 66 ft, acros. and the entire theatre 
is 373 ft. in diameter. Thirty-two rows of seats fonning the lower division 
are separated by a bread passage nr diaroniu from ibe twenty rows above, 
while twenty-four bights of steps diveige as radii from bottom to top. and 
give access to all ports of tbe theatre, 

Tltcrc was usually such a tlteatn in every Greek settlement, as at Delphi 
(p, J30** A), Egesta, Syraense, Arfios, and Ephesus, but they have beeu 
alter^ hv the Homans. 

-IDk: Theatre, Sradfield College (p, 115 D), excavated out of a chalk pit, 
giv 5 an excellent idea of a Grtck theatre on a small scale, with its concrete- 
Itned steps and seats and its woodien stag^ and scent;, and reality is dvea 
to the UK of the various parts hy the Greek plays periodirally given there, 

DOMESTIC BUILDINGS 

Greek houses resembled the places in general arranpment, as U seen 
in remains of the Hellenic period at Athens, Olyntlios. Delos, and Priime. 
They ajipear to have had one storey cmly, group^ round an internal e»urt 
or peristyle. Vitruvius {Bk. VI. ebap. x), referring to the general arrange¬ 
ment, says there was no atrium, but a perotylium with porticoes on tluioe 
»d@, and chiunbera grouped around. It is generally held that the Graroo- 
Roman houses at Porapeii may be taken as tvpicai of those erected in itie 
HeUenic period by tiie Greeks themselves, though there are indicatitjris at 
Pompeii that there was often more than one'storey, These houses oertainly 
give an insight into the habits and domestic life of the period (p, 291). 

i#ROP^TiA 

Propylrea, or entrance gateways, were erected in many dries of Greece, 
such as Athens. Epidauros {p. 130* Ah S unim a, Eleusis, ia .6 Priene. 
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The Pfopylia^ Athens (B.C. 437-43*^ (PP- *''• *< ?7' erected 

under Pericles by the arcMtect Mne^es, fo rm the uiiposiDR gate^y 
to the Acropdis, appnjadied by a steeji ascent imm ih* plaia tetow. 
front Riiil near hcxastvlc Doric pnitfcocs arc on diHeient levels, and give 
flrcess to a covfjed hall with wide central passage fljmked by lorae rolu^ 
and witb an eastern wall with five dncirways of diSerent hcigbtSi I ne 
proiecting wings on either side of the front or western portico have three 
boric columns, stnaller than those of the ceiHiai porricr^ Tht> northern 
wine provided with windows, was used as a pinamtheca fp, tiO W. 
but til* Boutiiem wing was never competed, probably to avoid entjoaching 
on the sacT¥d wecincts of the Temple of Niki Apteros. The genera] 
ance, showing the important position of the Propylffa as part of the world* 
famous group of Acropolis btaldines, is shovm. in. the view (p, iv). 

TOMBS 

- The Harpy Tomb, Xaothos (B.c. 550) ^ baldly setdpt^ 
reliefs of harpies or birds with the beads of women. I* ^ <*>ie of the 
important tombs foimd in Asia Minoc, and is in 

-.'The Nereid Monument, Santhos (c. »-C. 370) (p. Si a}, considwed to 
have been a tropbv mononient. consisted of a centiaJ ch^hersurroi^c^y 
an Ionic ootennade on a podium. 'The model in t^ 

designed from important fragmoits discovered by Sir Chiles fello^ 
FigSs of nereids or marine nymphs, with their attiftntes, onp^y stui^ 
between the columns, and, with the friraes, apotma. ^ pediments, ar* 
e^rcellent specimens of the sculpture of the period in Asia Minor. 

- The Ma^leum, Halicarnassos (B.C, 353) iP- ihc 

all tombs, and one of the seven wooders of the world, ermen to King 
Mausnlos bv his widow Artembna, and from it is dettved the title 
Iciini,” applied to monumental tombs. It WMisted of a sqi^re 
Bupportii^^ a tomb chamber sunroimded ^ Ionic columns and 
bv^rpyr^dal roof, with a marble quadriga and ^ 

a'uex lo no c, t,J. The earlv restoration of Newton and Pollan is ahoi^ m 
detail Ip nVA'P. i-J, and various restorations (p, 119 e-k) have made of 
Ibis laioua monument, based upon the ambiguous description of 
these do not agree with Prof. Lethaby's re^t naearchM 
were SatVTOs ^ Pvtbiw, and Scopas was the maatCT sc^plor. PortloBS of 
the friS. the statn'es of Mausolos and Artemis^, ^th the horses, quadnga, 
and other fraements, are grouped together in the British Mnssum. 

‘*'Tlie Lion Tomb, CnidS^^. 130 a-f), consisted of a sq^ poaum and 
^ric opionnade of engaged colony surraounted by a ^ep^ ™I 
with a lion (whence the name cl the limb) now in the Bnl^ Museum, 
The ditular interior wus roofed with a corbeUed dome tP-^ 

'The Sarcoplmeas. Cnidos (p- ISO J), is an intcT^ng and ^utiful 
taken from a^t^b chamber, of the ornamenUl treaiiaent given to a st^ 
roffiq nut of our block of marble and wth sculp^ of 

of the Weepera, Sidon { bjc . 350) (p, tao k), now ro the Museim 

at ConstwiluKiple, is a sarcophagus in the ^ 

with sculptufftd h^tires of mottmer^ betps^n. ^ 

qtdf.Ti and now in the Constantinople Museum, w the most beatimuj ^u 
It b so called bSiaose marble sculptures on tU snlra 
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f£rpre9eDt battles aod litmting scenes of Alexander^ and 'siom^ oi the original 
cotoiir still remains on the 5<^ptttre^ 

.Thene are also rock^-cut tombs m North Airka and in 

Minor (p, 100 e), incinding the Lydan Tombs (p. Sb), of which two, brought 
to Loisilon by Sir Charles Feliow^ in A.r>. 1842^ are in tbe Briikh Miiseiitix 

The Side (p. 129 0) consisted of a slab of stone placed upright in the 
ground, like a mwlem headstone, carved in bas-ndief, and ganerall^ ter- 
minated with an anthemion ofnainent i many of thfise can be seen tn the 
Britidi Museum (pp, 130 n, 133 n), 

PUBUC BUILDINGS 

The restorations of Athens (p. 78 a)* Olympia (p, 78 b), EWphl {p. I30** 
a), and EpidauTDs (p^ 130* a) give an idea of the distiibutkia of bnUdlng^ on 
tb^ famous sites. 

^ _/The Agora (p. 78), or open-air meeting-places for the transaction of busi- 
were large spaces smTounded by sto® or colonnades, giving access to the 
public buildings, such as templeSp basilican, stadia* and pai^tr® or gymnasia. 

Sto® or colounades (pp. 77 c, 78, 103 k)— a feature m the open-air life 
of the Greeks—were formed to protect i^giinis vi^tiiEg the shrines, to COU' 
nect public monuments, and for sbeUer. The most important were the Stoa 
Pcedle, or Echo Colonnade, Olympia (p. 78 n)^ about 300 It. by 30 ft^, two at 
Epidauros fp. ijo* a] to belter patients at the shrine of fisculapius, the 
ttiree at Delphi {p. 130** a)* and the Stoa of Eumen^p Athens (p, &&** a). 

TEe Stadion was the foot taoecoui^ in cities where ganies were cele¬ 
brated, and it was eventually used for other athletic performances. It was 
u^UAlly straight at the end used foe the staiiing-p]ace> and semicircular at 
the other* and was alwa\*s 600 ft. long, although the feet vari^ in length in 
different States. It w-as sornetimes planned with its length skktiiig the ride 
of a MU, 50 that the seats could be cut out of the hill riope as at Olympia 

S . 7S n), Thebes, Epidauros (p. 130* a)^ and Ddphi; or was constructed on 
e flat^ as at Athens and Ephesus. The Stadion* Athens [p, 130*^ b), 
commenced B.c, 331 oud reconstructed ad. 160 by Herodes Altkus* has 
been restored, and is said to accomiuodate some 50,000 people, 

->The Hippodrome was a similar type of building for ^rse radiig*and was 
the prototype of the Roman dreus. Probably the first mention o( racing with 
hor^ is in Homer's “ Uiad/' XXIII^, lines 212-650, referring to the chariot- 
tac^ at the fim&al gaimd in Uonour of Patiodos. The four-lmrse chariot 
race seems to have be^un in the Olympic games os early aj the 23rd 
Olympiad* and there were sunilar races at ail the Greek narional games, 

- 'rht Palsstr® of gymnaria, as at Olympia (p^ 78 e), Epheus, and 
Pergamoa, were prototypes of the Roman tbetm®, and comprised courts 
lor atiiletei^ tanks for bathers, cxedr® for Jectnreirs, and seats lor spectators. 
The "* Sanctuary of thn Bulls,DeJos (p. 129 E* QJ* is zig It, long 
by 30 wide. It k an unusually shaped structure itsed in conoection with 
the temple rites* and here, acoormug to traditiun, the religious dance ol the 
Deban Maidens loot place. There is a long hall with a cmtial sunken area, 
and al the end steps lead down to a lower chambta- through an entiance 
hanked by Doric columns with recumbent bulls carved on the capitaK 

^ 4* COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

A. Plans (p. 5 a).—^Temple plans with few exceptional such as the 
Erechthmon ip. I04 F)* were simple, well judged, ukely bakneed, and 
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s^TiunetncaL buX in private hxmses there was probably considerable variety 
of treatment as is seen at Athens, BeloSp and elserwhero. Plans involving the 
use of the Orders were generally reg;ular and but rarely extensive or coni' 
plicated, though cemin departares were inade froin the general rule, either 
W effect, as tn Doric temples, when colamns were placed nearer toother at 
the angks [pp. S5 134 E)^ or ior praetkaJ purposes, as in tlir Fropyl^a at 
Athetis (p- where the central mtnrcolurnmatkin was increased, possibly 

lor the passage of chariots m the Panatheuaic procession. Greek temples 
might be desenbed as Egyptian temples tamed inside ont; foi» whereas in 
an Egyptian teniplr ihf courts and i^umned haUs were endo^ by a high 
girdle wah, in a Greek tetnpb the single naos was surrounded by those 
external, open ooloruiades which are its special charoL The Greets employed 
the circular plan for opn-air theatres and occasionally for oths buildings, 
such as the TLoIos, Epidauros (p. &t E, 130* a), and theChoragic Monument 
of Ly^iiirates, Athens (p. 112 a)^ while the octa^nal plan was adopted for the 
Tower of the Winds, Athens (p. 112 F). 

B. Walls.—Walls were solidJy constracted of blocks of stone or marble 
which largely determined ilidi character {pL 108 A). These blocks were often 
held together by metal cratppe without mnrtar and so the joinis betwe£n the 
blocks had to 6t with great accuracy, wh^e the glistenmg wall siiriaca was 
obtained by the laborious process of mbbii^ down by slaves- Wb<iti marble 
was mi abundant^ coarse-grainod limestone was some tunes faced with a tine 
marble stucco capable of taking a high polish* tn order 10 produce the desired 
smooth surface. 

The aoethod of hollow wah-<onstruction was sometimes u^ed. as in the 
frieze of the Parthenoo, to lessen the weight upon the architraves, and 
perhaps to economise material (p. 93 e, f). The base of a temple was always 
well ckhned hy a stylobate of steps^ giving real as wdl as apparent solidity 
to the stmcttire (pp^ By a* 93 K 94b Cornices hnished the lop o( the budding 
or the upper part of the entablature, and in temples, which were one storey 
high, there were no intermediate conrices, altliotigh string co^ v^r hon- 
Eontal bandj of mouMing were sometimes inttodi^d, as in the Tempk of 
Zeus Olympius, Agrig^utum (p, 88 l)* Wliereaa in Egyptbn temple a:chi- 
teoture wa^ are the chief extermd features, in Greek tempk an^tecfire 
columns are the <?^hi**f external features^ and even the naos itself is screened 
by the ubiquitous Greek columns. Towers as such^are unusual in Greek 
architecture, except along the lines of fortified walb, such a^ those at Messeiapp 
jiraised by Fausanlas. There were a few monuments which were tower-like 
in character^ such as the lofty Mau^Ieum at Halicareassos [p. 119 Cj l) and 
the lion Tomb at Cnidoa (p- lao, A. c), both of which had pyiBnddal rwis. 

c. Opcahigs.—Greek archirecture was essentially a trabeated style, 
and apeniugs were square-headed and spanned by a ImteL Trabeated con¬ 
struction necessitated ^verity of treatment and colimuis were expressly 
placed dose together to support lintels or architraves of stone or marble^ as 
these materials have littk capacity to resist transverse strem. Openings ore 
sametifues narrowed towards the top* as in the dDorrway of the Ereebtheion 
(p. 121 Dj. Fafade^ of windowle^s temples, w^ch would oiheiwise have 
been monotonous^ were varied by alternation of light and shade^ produced by 
the ^accession of iree-standuig coluraus and the shadows to ute openings 
between them* 

D. Hoofs.—The iadinatiou of thi? pediments w^as governed by the 
slope of the loof, which in tempbs was carried by the naos waU and 
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suitoiiTidiiig eoLonnail^# supplemented in iar^et builciiu^ fay colunna in 
ihe nans, as at Pastum [p, 6 j n}; The timber niters of ihc roof were coytiwj 
externally with thin tnarbk dibs and the marble ceilings ot the peristyle 
were cDricbed by laemiaria nr panels (p. 8S 

E. Ddimins,—Tctoples are one storey high, and coluinns. with their enta¬ 
blature, comprise the entire height of the boildijigs except in sairu+ interkfrs^ aa 
the Parthenon (p. 93 w) and the Temple of Pqseidonp Psesturo (p. S7 B)i where 
an upper range of (solumns was introduced Into the naos to support the rooL 
The Ordej3 (p. 122), which have been fully dealt with, may he sumnwirised 
as follows : 

The Doric (p. 34] is the sturdiest of the Ordmi, and its finest examples 
are in the Parthenon and the Thtseion (p. 93). 

The Ionic (p. 102) was more slender, and two typical examples are in the 
ErEcbtheion (p. 106) and the Temple on the Uissus (p. 

The Corujthian (p. try), with its elatoraEe capital, was little used by the 
Greelts, the best-known ejcamples being the Muncmifint of Lj^rictates^ 
Athens (p, 1x4} and the Olympieion (p. 117) upon which the Romans founded 
their own spei^ type of capita 

Caryatids (pp, T29 J* 967) and Canepboira (pp. 129 967} or draped 

(eroale bgures, probably suggested by the Osiris" calunuis of Egypt 
(pp. ^ B. 40 s), were ktnieun]^ used as columns or supports, as at the 
hrechtheion, Atliens (pp. 98 a, 129 j). 

r F. Mouldings.—Mouldings are an architecting device whereby, with the 
help of '*ghfc and shade they produce, definition is given to the client 
lines of a b ...ding (pp. 125, tab)* Thus the delioLcy of moulded contours b in 
ptoportior ' the strength of sunlight m any given coun^, alwap making 
due ^ for national rendendes ana dm possibilities of maierial. 

Greek 1 rehntment found full opportuiu^ for exuressiun in grucelnl 
moul \j %ue aunny diniate of Greece : the Roman character^ in a some¬ 
what SI ► dimate, displayed itself in more pruDounced moulding : whik 
in grr ^ ^ Jjigbnd mouldings beexiue coarBer to secure sufficient 

shadow to up fhdr Un^. G«?k moiddings were refined and delicate 

in r/intour, ^ ^ •'Mfau - ^'grained marSle in w^hich they were carved, 

and aecondly ti atmosphere and condnuous scmshiiie which pro¬ 

duced strong ahai^njrom slight prajcctiulis. Though the sections of these 
mouldiugs wm proShiy fonned by hand, they approach very closely to 
yarious conic sectious. such as parabolas, hyperboUs, and diipses. As a 
general rule the lines of the carvmg on any Gz^k mould^g cormpond to the 
profile of that mokilding and thus emphasise it by the expression of own 
curvature in an tnrkh^ form. The examples given ot mouldings taken 
from the Parthenon, Erechihcion, and elsewhere may be studied {pp, 125.126). 

The fuUowing b a clasdfied Usi oi the most important Greek mouldings 
compared with Koman (p, 125). 

{d1 Tte cyma recta (Hogar^'s " Una of beauty ") whkh is often carved 
with honeysuckle ornament, whose outlbie corresponds with the section 
(pp. 125 

(ft] The cyma reveisa (ogee) when enriched b carved with the waterdeaJ 
and tofigut? (pp. 125 rxfi Np oj. 

(c) The ovolc (egg-like) when eimdied b carved with the egg and dart, 
or egg and tutigne onLament (pp. 125 F, ui 5 L, g). 

^ (£f]i The Mlet. a small plain lace to separate other cnotildings (p, 125 a), is 
usually without enrichniesit- 
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A. I>EiTHi : SiicnsD FHGCtNcr {U^TamDK See pp. 60,1:4 

(CK^-Tlt8 LBTT) Tshple Of Ai^Ujo; iTof Lift) TifKATHK; (Fotc];oiioir!fii) TfisABtum, 

iL»I3 Ull0^t]i St<}M 



B. The Sta*H*K, AtBENS^^ ICtiKITVCi taw a -a n s EkTJUKC* 

(HuiC^Ju^triJtitfld a.d. j’&a an^l la. iccimt tjnuoAV Soe p, 
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(f) Tl» astragal or bead servos mncb tb# Mine ptffpoM as the fillet, but 
approadies a circle in section. It ts sometuues car™i with the bead and 
red '* or with beads, which, in fact, gave the naiafi to the Tno ul ding (p. tas b], 
(/} The cavetto is a simple hollow (p. Ii5 o). „ * 

Thescotia » a deep hoUow which occurs in bases, and is generally not 

enridied (pu 125 e}. , - l l 1. j 

(A) The tonia is really a magnified bead moulding which, when enneh^. 
is card ed with the gnilh]^ or plait cnuainent, or with bundles of Imvcs tied 

with bands (p. 125 l), , ^ t ^ r^t j 

(1} The biiti's-beak moulding oeems frequently in the Done Order, and 

gives a deep siiadow fpp, 125 *- , . 

(j) The corona, or deep vertical face of the nppei portion of the cormoe, 
wa%ireqiientiy painted with a Great " fret '* ornameiit fp. 125 c). 

Ornament (pp. 130, 133).—Greek ornameiit is spedaUy refined 
in character, and on it anJiitecturaj ornament of all succeeding styl^ 
been based. The acanthus leaf and scroll play an important part m Gre^ 
ornamentation (p. iii C), The leal from whkh these were denved ctoto m 
the south of Europe in two varieties. The “ acanthus spmosijs. prefer^ by 
the Greeks, has pointed, narrow lobes, V-shaped in section with 
drilled eves giving a sharp, crisp shadow (p. itJ d), The “ ac^thus mollis, 
preferred by the Romans, bos hroad, blunt tips, fl^ hi sectlcm fp. ill eJ* 
The leal was tis^ ptindp^y in the Corinthian capital fp. IIJ), aim ts aim 
found in the capital (pp. lit c, iia) and crowning fiaial of the Choice 
Mooumeut of Lysicrates (p. 133 =)- accompanies the 

and acts as a stalk is usually V-shaped in section with sharp edges, lha 
anthemloD. pahneite, or honeysudU* omamenl (p. 133 'T** * 

Greek decoration, and was largdy used to oroainent anta capit^ ro, y.3 y* 
cyma recta mouldings (p. 125 ah and necldnp of colnnuis as in ^ Et^- 
tlunon (p. 99 b). It is also nequeotly employed on stele-heads and antenxx 

(pp. 129 c, 130 D, 133 d). V. 1 -..j 

Greek sculpture, which has never been eroelled. may be classtned m 
follows : fuj architectural sculpture, which indodes friezes (pp. 91 s, 133 a), 
tympana of pediments (p. 02 c), acroteria at the base and summit of p^- 
ments (n. 92 A, b), sculptured metopes (pp. 9 ' .*- 

ipp. o 3 B, 129 ti, and figure sculptures, as the " Gigaclouiachia of the Altar 
of Zew at Pfreaniau in Asia Minor (n.C. 197-1S9) i l&f sculptured r^ds. as 
seen on the stele (p. tao c); (cj freestanding statuary, consisting of groups 
single figures, bigas (two-horse chariots) or quadrigas (four-barse chanots) 

Coloi.'^of which many traces are left, was largely on buUdi^ 
(p. 76}. In many stone, brick, and even marble were covered with 

^^tilly prepared cement, to receive paintings or colour decoration, 
ally in hidldk^ of the Doric Order, and this c«i«mt stucco was capable of 
such high polish that Vitruvius mentiona that it would reflect like a mirror. 
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ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 

(B.c, 3^5^ pr«»d«] by Etnucoji. »X. 750-^X. jijo) 


I. INFLUENCES 

L —Tht comparative jjjnjdidty of iJ&a Img coast-line of the 

Italian Peninsula a strong contrast to the complexity of the indented 
coast-lbics of Greece and the tpmtmet^hle isJanda of the Archipelago. Italy 
has few natural barboon and few islands along her shores. The great chain 
of the Apennines nms tike a spine down the centre of Ita^ and much of the 
country is very mountainouSk but it Is not broken up mto isolated little 
valleys to the extent as b Greece, These dearly marked geographical 
differences botv^^een the countries of the Greeks and the Homans h^ve their 
counteiX>ait in equally dearly dehned difierences of national character. The 
central and commanding portion of Itaij* in the Mediterranean Sea enabled 
to act aa an intmnedkiy to spreading art and dvilbaticm oi-er^ 
EuropeT Western Asm^ ancT Korth Afnca, ^n their Empfre'bnilding the 
Homans pnxeeded logically; they conquer^ first by war. dcirruoatedby 
force of character, and then ftiied by laws and dvilbed by am and kttep. 
it was also natural that> under different geograiducal oonditiems, the methodi 
adopliEd by Home for extending her toatience shauhl liave differed from those 
i>( Greece^: [The Koma^ were not a soaisring |je?opfc like the Greeks, and did 
jpot send^Dutcolonisb jm the same way to all parts of the then-known world ; 
tiiey depended for ci:tctiann of their [Knver, not on colonkadon. but 
'bn conqnestr] 'Die Roman power was built up, first of all in Italy itself^, by 
bgradual ab^rption of little States, at a time when there were few rival cities 
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and wbj&n small towii3 weri: nut Dvt^j-LKtiAtdE>m{ of thv.ii mdeperid* 

ence ; oeiiher Aihcfis nor Sparta was able to carry oat a similar 

pTM^ ol absorption, owing to tbe fierce iudewndenoe nf the small Giwk 
dtks, protected as they wiae in their isolated and well-nigh impregnable 
vfdL^ys, The Roman Enipiie was ultimately not confined geographically 
to ItaJy^ but, as shown tn thti map (p. iJ5)i mclnded all tiiose parts cil 
Europe^ North Ahica, and Western Asia which constituted the then-knowm 
worid, hh , 

IL GttilogicaL--The geological formation of Italy differs from tlmt 
of Greece, where iEuTChiel and almost the only building material is marble t 
whereas in addition to marble the Romans could procure tcrra-^tta, stone, 
and btickj aJl of which they evuo for lniportaut buildingBri In the 

ndghbourbood of Rome there wa^ travertiue, a bard limestone froiFi Tivoli; 
tufa, a calcareous deposit of which the hilis of Rome are nminly composed i 
peperino, a stone of volcanic ongin from Mount ALbano ; lava fi:om volcanic 
eruptions, besides exodlent sand and graveL The buiLding materia!* how¬ 
ever, which led to great sttuctutal imovations was concr^ formed of 
porzolaim* a clean, sandy earth found in thick stiafi* wfuf^ the peculiar 
property, when miied with liiM, of forming exceedingly bard and ooh esiye 
concrete whis^ rendered posable $cmE of (be finest exairiplwE ol Roman 
architecture. | only domes and vaults but also waUs were frequently 
fomtod of tfus concrete* and they were faced with brick, stone* alabaster, 
porphyry and other marbles^ hewn from cotmtkss quarries by armies of 
slaved Pliny records that "enotiaous quautlries of white and cobured 
marbles were hnported bum all parts of the Empire to spedal wharves on 
the Tiber and were then worked up by gangs of slaves and convicts, {komm 
architecture, as tt spread over the whole of the tben'kiiowu world, was 
naturally variously IMuenced by the matrmh found in the widely differing 
linealities whj&tie it planted itself; but concrete, wMch in conjunction with 
brick and stone casing was the ^vourite tuaterid* bdped to give unifonnity 
of style to Roman anthitecture thmughout the Empiiej and thus local 
geological inffuEtices were to a certain extent at a disootintH Ln Sjria, how¬ 
ever* as at Baalbek, also in Egypt, ajs at Fbihe, the v^idd of the quarries was 
so unUmited that enormous stone blocks took the place of Roman concrete. 
and thus the traditkma] usage oi those comitties prevailed* 

iiL Climatic.— -North It^y has the thmale of the temperate region 
ol Eurupci Central Italy is ^nial and sunny, while the south is almost 
tropical. This variety ol cliuialic conditions is sufficient to account for 
diversity of aichitectuial features and treatment in the peninsula it^C 
while tht differing dimates of the various Roman provinces fz^ England 
to North Africa* and from Syria to Spain* produced local modifications in 
details, though Roman architectural clmr^ter was so prunnimoed and 
assertive as to leave little choice in general design. 

if* Rdlgious^—The religion of ancient Rome was part of Uie con¬ 
stitution of tile State, and even the woi^p of the gods* which were adopted 
from the Greeti (p. 70) tinder Latin nam^ with attributes to suit Romaxt 
religious requirements, was eveotualLy kept up only as a matter of State 
policy. The Emperor ultHuately received divine honours and may ahtuhst 
be described as the head ol the Pantheon of deiries of the various provinces 
whkh came under tire tolerant and widespread Roman rule. MR^ dous 
feeling had not so strong a bold on the Romans as on the Greeks and did not 
enter m the same degree into the life of the people; nor do we find that it 
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formed the bond ot umon ^ong the diHei'ent provtjiccs oi the EraptreJ 
The position ol the Empemr as Pontifex MaxUrjtis is rather indicative of t]Se 
glorificiitioii of the Empire than of rel^on* wid officiaii&m stamped its 
character even on temple architecture. fThe pdndpa] buildings are not only 
temples, ^ in Greece, but ako pubik buildings whid:i were the mateml 
txprt^oij ol Roman rule and ImpenaJ powe^ SacerdotaiUm bad no place 
in Roman religion and the priests were not, as in Egypt, a powerful and 
privileged chss, bat only peiiormed the sacrihces, while Augurs asoerrained 
tmm otneM the wilJ of the jgods. Every house, whether palace^ villa, ur 
domus/' had an altar td the Laros or family fods^ and ancestor wor^ip 
was a recognised part of religions rites ; $o it came about that Vesta, goddess 
of the hearth, was exalted to a high position in the Roman pantheon of gods^ 
and vestal virgins^ attached to the temples of Vesta^ were of greater import^ 
ance than due ordinary priests of sacrihee 

V* SocIaL—I n early tunes Etruria in the centre of Italy was occupied 
by the Etruscans^ probably an Aryan people who appear to have settled 
^ere before authentic history begins, and who were great builders (p. X41). 
^e Greeks had coloi^ in the south which were mcltided under the name | 
bf" hlagna Grada*^Ub^y was not inbabited by one race only, but by many f 
races*! In Cisalpine Gaul there were Ligurians, Umbrians, and Etruscans. ^ 
TheTemainder of Italy was originaily occupied by Petasgians or tribes of 
the Aryan race who bad separated Irtsiii the Celts, Temons, and others.and 
who bad been part of Uie same race that origmaily inhabked Greece* LXhe ^ 
early form oi gnvemment in Italy resembjlcd ^bat of Greece, and towns or 
districts joined together in leaguesi [The govemmeot of Rome vius at ^ 
an early periodc arried On by chosen kiS^s fB^c, 753-J09) aided by a jtopular ) 
assembly, but about 500 Rome became^ a Hepublic.j' On Pompey^s 
dermal at Pharsalla, Julius Cssar remaiued without a ri^, but was mur¬ 
dered in a.C, 44r when there lollow^ed a jjeriod of great conlurion. Then came 
the Triumvirate, consisting of Marcus Antonins, Caius Octavius (great- 
nephew oJ Julius DEsar)» and Marens ^Ejniliua Lepidus, who were opposed 
to Brutus ujut Cassius and eveutualfy defeated them. On the defeat of 
Marcus Antonins at Aktion Caius Octau-tus commenced to reign, 

and when the need for centralised govennuent ot distant province remited 
m the forraation of the Empire he received the ritk of Imperator " and in ^ 
B.C XT' that of /" Augustus/* eiterwruds useff as a surname by all Romnnf 
Eihpeit^ The Augnisfan age was one of the great eras in the world's 
likior>\ Like the Pei^ean age in Greece, the Eii^bethan age in England, 
and the nineteenth century throughout Etirop. At such epochs a new 
spring seefE^ to well up in nation^ and individual life* vital^ring art and 
iiterature. [it wa s, indml the boast of A agustns that he found Rome a ^ 
City of bricks anjleft it^Ta^Sly^ marbl^ Ttiejwts VhgU tuc* 70-19). i 
iToia^ (B.c. 65-8). Ovid (b.cl 4j—aj>. 17). and law the historian (s.c* 5^ 
ATI), all fioijiished during this great period. The verses of Virgil and 
Horace show chat the paiHiiatioQ docked into the cities and disliked rural tifea 
so that land gradually went out of cultivation and the people depended 
tm biiponed f?onu* Following Augustus, who dkd a.d. 14, came a Hue of 
hmiOEis Empemts, of whom Nero (ajj. 54-69), Vespasian (A.D* 69-79)^ 
Trajan (A.D. 9^117). Hadrian (a.D, 117-138}, Septimius Severus (a.B. 192- 
213), Caiacftila (A.D. 211-217)* ^ Diocletian (AJ>* 284-303) were the 
greatest patrons o( architecture, ^jbe " Building Acts*' of Augustus and 
of his sucocssoEs, Nero and Trajan, show the controlling bufLuenre of the 
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State on ajxMtwtujjJ Tten ensued a period wh™ a tnrbulept populace 
within the imperial md the huge armies required to keep in cbedc the 
barbarian tribes on every frontier, dotninated the goTeniment^ EmpertiEs 
were no sooner chosen than they mardered, and sodaJ chans weakened 
the poUrical power nf the EinpTfen Uk hfe of the Romans is clearly 
revealed in lieir architecture—^there were thtrawe lor games and bathings 
mreusea for races, amphitheatres for gladiatorial contests, theatres for 
dramas, basilicas for lawsuits. Stale temples for religion, and the ** domus 
for die family life* while the l^rum was everywhere the centre of public 
life and national cornmerGeTf (Amidst all this of pursuits there 

is one consistent trait rmr^g through all Komau life, and this i$ that 
capocity^for obedience which was the basis alike of society and the 
StatCi ^he or fiupnenie power of the father, was the 

foimdation-stone of family lif^ and out of their obedience to aathority* 
wbether to the head of the nousehdld. or to censors in the State+fjhe 
Romans developed their capacity as law-makora^ and through thb one 
ci^rajcteristic they have Left a special mark on the wurld^s history. In 
the Roman social system there wore only patrLdans, plebeians and slaves^ 
wd no middle class- Roniart women were hdd in bigb respect^ family life 
protected, and the Temple of Vesta* the most sacred spot in Rome, has 
record^ for all time the sacredne^ attached by the Romans to their family 
heartlix ^ _ 

tL TlistoricahH;^* fotmdation of Rome is nf uncenain date^ hut is 
generally taken as B.c, 753> and until n.c, 509 its development and destinies 
were in the handji of the early kfaigC] The Republic which followed engaged In 
many wars, conquering several Etruscan dries, but was defeated in B.c, 390 by 
the Gauls, wbu contintied for some time to hold the northem part of Italy^ 
About n,c. 343 began the Roman conquest of Italy* wh^ in about isbety 
years resulted in dominion of one dty over many dries. Then esjne 
wars with peoples outride Italy, and Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, was the fh^t 
to be subdued. The first Punic war {B.c* ^264-241) against Carthage brought 
about the annoKarioa of Sidiy as the fii^t Roman province. The second 
Pvmk (bx* 3j8-3Ui) rim most severe struggle in whkh the Romans 
had: engagi^; for HannibaJ, the groat Carthaginian general, entered Italy 
from the north, defeated the Roman armies* and tnamtained him^U in Italy 
nnril recalled to meet a ii^unter-attack of the Romany* under Sdptoj upon 
Carthage itaril* The third Punic war (n.a 149-146) ended in the dcatruc- 
rion of CarthagSk which with its territory h«amc a Roman pcovinoe iu 
Africa, The conquest oi Macedonia {BX, ifiS) and of Greece (b.u. rqfi) added 
two more provinces to the Roman Empire* and also stimulated the importa^ 
tinu of Greek artists and art into Italy* Grce«, in its turn, formed a 
■Icpping^oiuc for the Ramans to Weaicro A^, which was gradmlly 
suMued till in B,c, 133 it also became a province of Rome. With the 
conquests nf Syria (b_c. 190) and Spaiu (b.c:, 133} the Roman Empire 
extended from'the Euplirotes to the Atlantic, Casar's campaigns 

(b.c, 53-49) made the Rhine and the English Channel its northern bona- 
daries. In e.c. 30 Egypt added to the Empire, and tu a.o. 43 Britain 
became a Roman province. Then later, when the Empire had reached its 
greatest extent* dUcoutent at the cento and barbarian attacks on the 
frontiers led to that weakening of authority which rsulted in its decline and 
final fall, Constantme removed his capital u> Eyzandtnn in 

324 as a more ounvenient cento for the extended Empbs. but in A-D> 
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365 the Roman Empire was divided into Hast and West with two Empemrs^ 
and the ye^ir a J>. 475 marks the end oi the \Ve$teni Roman Empire by the 
election of Odoacer as the first King of Italjn 


ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 
ETRUSCAN ARCHITECTURE 
(EX* 750— B.c. 100 ) 

\llie Etntscajis, who were the early inhabitajits of Central Italy^ were 
great builders, and their metlu^ of oonstruction inihienced Roman archi¬ 
tecture in a marked degm^'I Etruscan ardutecturep which dates from 
about Bx. 750^ is specially nota^Tor the use of the true or radiating arch^ 
while walls are of solid cydogean masonry, in which huge .masses of stone 
are piled up without mortaiJ Examples of Etruscan bniJdings and other 
remams are referred to later (p. 147). 

ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 
^ (EX* 146—A,3>h 365) 

The Roniana adopted the roliinmar and traheated style of the Creeks 
and’ developed also the arebp vault* and dome of the Etr^anii This 
combined use of colmnnp be^. and arch is the keynote EdTthe'^Roman 
style in its earliest stages] Coloisseiinip Home (p. 172), everywhere 
throughout its structure/displaya these two features in combmation, for 
piers sb%ngibciied and ^ced by attached haJi-oolumns snpj>ort arches^ 
which in dxdr turn cany the entablatut^ fiii works of an engineering 
characteTp such as agncducts* the aich was^pported on piers without 
the iadng column^-Thus the Orders of archltectnre whichp as used by 
the Greeks* wene'’essentially constructive were frequendy employed by 
the Romans as decorative featunes which could be omitted and evm at 
times tost their original use, althiiugh the Romans also used them construc¬ 
tive in temple colonnades and basilicas (p^ jftS a) J 

31 c EJoric* lotiic* and Corinthian Ordku of ardbiteettne were ttsed by 
the Greeks (p, 76), and the Homans added the Tuscan and Composite 
(p. 205), making five in aiC Tuscan Order (p. 844 b) is a simplified 
veisiou of the Doric Dtd^Jabout 7 dimneteis high, with basej^unfiuted 
shafts and simply moulded capital* and with a pMn cntabkt|w, as seen 
in the Coloeseum (p. tj2), and as used by a Renaissance arebite^in S, Paul, 
Covent Garden* London (p. Sool^-^ fTh e Composite Order of theRomans has 
a capital which is a combination of the Corinthmn and Ionic capitals' and 
was largely in triumphal arches to give an onmte charactej^ Vitruvius, 
the Roman authority on aniutectuiie bi the time of Augustus* gives the 
proportions of the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthiau Ot&rs^ but doca not 
fneution the Composite Qrder^ widch was evolved later. The pzxportions of 
the various Orders were studi^ in the Renaissance Period by famous aichi- 
fecte* such as Paladin, Vignoia, and Sir ttllliam Chambers (p. B44). 

3^plc9 vrere the predominating buildings of the Greeks and were of 
<jm storey, but the complei dvilisatkm and varied needs of the Eom^s 
introduced other types and nccesaitaied the tjse of ©erveral storeys which 
ware frequently omnirtcnt^, as in the Colosseum, by attached balf-colomns 
euperimpesed one above the other, Thennaep temples, amphitheatres, 
aqueducts* bridges, tcanhs. and basilcas all testify to the great oonstmetivo 
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ability of the Romans, whose maMic buildiiiEa am in accord with the 
jjraudeiir of Roimb Imperial powe^ 

Romans adopted the Greek method of blc^s of ,5tOM 

vrit^iit rnortax dtaring the Repfqblic, but their practical mind eventually 
hiT'upoii ol materi^ by the use o( concrete, a hard i 3 om- 

posltiotk whkh consists of small fragnients ol stone^ such as tuia^ pe^nno* 
marble pumice-^stonep or e%'ea broketi bricks, mixed with liin'&^ The 
Romans employed local slaves, habie to statute labour on |mbhc buLldm|S, 
as well as the soldicis ol the Roman ksgion^r^for u nskil l e d lawirr under 
supervision sufficed—to mix the ikitiid cnnmte to the r^ht consistency for 
pourine between boards to form walls (p- 139 M of for spreadmg over 
teropofary timber eseutning or permanent brick cmtmng to so^y into 
utdies and vaults (p. 139 Kb uJiis extended use ol qonmte ongiimted a 
new coitetrnciive whkJi was- adapted wiliL rare sagwty to divme 

typc 5 of important building^ . , 1 n j 

l^oirn^ walls, both of sSine and concrete^ art-ol jspcci^ 
niitst be”described in dErtail. \k^alls ol ** oj^os Quadxatuin, rectanguJar 
of stone, with or without mortar joints bm frequentSy securfd with 
dowels or cramps, siiU eoutnuted in use. Concrete, both imfaoed and lac^ 
was largely employed, (o) unfaced for foundations, and (i) fa^ for w^s, 
of four varieties, via. - (ij Concrete faced with *' opusinttrtuin, Le. ureguiai^ 
shaped stones fp- 139 B). rhis was mainly used in Uie fim and second 
ceuturies b.c. (ii) Concrete faced with ’* opus rcticidatuiH *' Ip. 139 c), 
so-called i Fiyii'ie the joints were in diagonal imei, like the meshs of a net 
(rerfcofiim), (UiJ Concrete faced with *' opus lestaceum," Le- with bricks 
tesfiB] triangular on plan and about ins* thick (p. 139 d), used from the 
time of the Republic tiU the end of the Western Empire, (iv) Concrete 
faced with " opus luixtum." which consisted of bands ol tufa mtioduced at 
intervals in the tudinary f^k lacing. 

■ Conertte was a manufactured material, and as such not bemg special to 
any'country could be used in every part ot the Empire; thus throughout 
the Roman dominiojis it gave nnifonnity and similarity to the buildings 
whose character was thus largely independent of local comlitiofiy 

The character of Roinan_aiclutcCri.tra depend^ 1 ^ on the erctended 
use or'vau 1 t™’Tn^rit^ the Etruscans and standardised as a struc- 
turaT’^stern. Concrete vaulu were erect^ which were never equalk'd in 
maguFdde till the inltoduction of steel for building in the ninelcenib centn^: 
The adoption of concrete and the method of its use was far-reaidling in its 
nmlta. as stmetures of complicatetl plan were easily tooled by vaults of 
various ionns, Mppotted oh centering dr temporary wiooden frahicworl: till 
thecbh^tc had xC Sometiines snch vaults were constructed, according 
to CEd%,bnjrick rife with concrete {Uliog fp. 139 various vaults 

used in Homan buildings were as fallows (p. 139): (j) The semiamlar or 
vaggon-beaded vault, otherwise known as the " bairei" or " tunnd ’* 
vault, was borne throughout its length on the two parallel walls of a recl- 
jfigjnaj aDartment {p. 328 A}. (^) The cruss-vault fpp. 3^3 B, 3it a), 

wluch was formed by the interaction ol two semicircular vaults of equal 
span, was used over a square apaitnteot and the pressure was taken by the 
four angle^f%\Tsen eross-vaults woe used over long halla or oorridom, the 
hall was divid^ by piers into square bays, each of which was covered with 
a cross-vanlt, whi^ allowed of the insenion of windows in the upper part 
. of the walls as in the tepidarium of the TliErmae of Caracalla fp, 139 t) and 
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ROMAN ARcarrECTUaE: 



A. Thr Rauuf Fdrum {Rvstohed). Loaxim: towards TADVLRAitnt. S«c p. 149 
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A. Gwiatir Forum, Fdkfsii ; Sjicumc* ns rroxt or Tbuflk of Jofitbk 

(RBSTORBUji 

IBcfarfl ihE Eruption i>l Vsiiviia, a,o, 79). S*e p. 149 
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tb« Therm* of I^odetiafi, Koine fp. A)* TTie lints of inteisection of 
cross-vaults aute knovm as ’^groins," (e) Hcmispherfcaf domes or 
cupolas (CM^ =s a cup) {p, 162) were used over circular s^tum* and semir 
domes for esedi* or semicircular recesses (p. 139 h, ^).J 

^1h all Th ey vaul tini ; fonuA ccme fgte_ was ihe Uapor^t factor,^ for, 
QwioK toTiF mheave power , vaults and (iom« of eiionryous si^.^iaAyTJiRly 
cohstnltfeaTand as they were cast ui one solid mass, and bad the rigidity 
of a'pOTCclain cap, there was little or no lateral thrust. In the Theim* of 
Caracalla (p, 139 l) and the Basilica of Constantine (p, 139 J) bride arclics 
or riba were embedded, probably as permanent centerioe, in the couenite 
vaults, especially at the " groins '* as in the Thermae of Diodetian (p. 139 m)^ 
but they sginetimes penetrate only a few inches into the thick ooncret^ 
CWith the use of concrete, decotatian had little connection, with constmetion ; 
for cosciete was a material which reejuired a ^ctng, both for prot^ttan and 
decoTutinn, and walls of cemtrete were ^eatbed ext^&By and internally 
wi^ niarijie..aone, brick, or mnsaic, aud these materials iseidy formed im 
appropriate finish to the stractum. Jhus difloing from the hotno- 

gen^ua marble waffs of Greek aichhecture. ^’fiasidta maoy*coloujred tnarbles, 
cements'iuHl'stuccos {" opus’ill^ium "J were also fluently used fckr wall 
surfaces, and the final coat was polished. Mmal painiiBgs also were executed 
on prepared stucco, and were of difieicnt types, such as fresco, tempera, 
varnish, and caustic paintingj 

ndarble, alabaster, porpl^. and jasper, when app&d to a thick cement 
baling, were usually attained to the wails by iron or bronze cramps, 
Mosaics were used to ornament not ooly walls and vaults, but also floorsj 
They are divided by Middleton into t (o) ** Opits tessehuum " (" vermicu* 
larum "J madp of square teaser* of stone, marble, or many'Coloured glaa 
to form patterns or even pictures. ( 4 ) ” Opus aectilc ’* (*' scntulalum ) 
of tesser* of marble, porphyry, or ^ass cut into shapes to form the jiattern, 
and of this "opus Alexandnnuni" is a very rich variety, (c) "Opus 
spicatiim " made of paving bricks set in herring-bone pattern. Glass 
mosaics, sometimes forming elaborate figure pictures, were used to decorate 
walls and vaults, but not doors. Gilded bronze covered roofs of important 
buildings, such as the Pantheon (p. IS?)■ . 

f^p ahnnilaneo of statues b rought h uriLGreece, led b?. ihS-fonnarion of 
waff^ches for theiTreaptiott, and were eithq' semidtcttlar or rect- 
ahgtllHr: and were bccaaoiiiny'Banked by columns. suppyiltEftA-pediiiietit, 
tdtetm a fraitir fer-therntTE; nr wOTid^ a saeeajotnnluiims. as m 
the Pantl^fl (ppiTfil E. i6d iQj 

3. EXAMPLES 

' ETRUSCAN architecture 

The character of Etniscaa arehilecture has been referred to [p. 141}- 
The retnains. wliich consist chicBy of lonibs. dty walls, gateways, hndges, 
and aqueducts, were aimilar in character to early Pelasgic work fp- 76). 

The Doaca Maauna, Some, cpnsmicted as an open drain for rim valley* 
between the hills of Rome {(. n.c. covetvu c, #,c, 184 wi^ a semi¬ 

circular vault of peperino stone, ti ft. in span, of tliree concentoc rjngs of 
voufisoirs, each z ft. 6 ins. high, forming probably the oldest example in 
Euiupe of true ardi coustniciion. with radiating joints (p. 140 a). 
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■ The Arch of AujiistnSj Pinigia (B.c. 3rd cent,) (p, 140 b), is so called 
becattae Augosiiu added the upper part. The Arch fonns part of the old 
Etruscan walls, about two miles long, stnrotnidiiig the ancient dty. and is 
the best emsting example of Etniscsn tRasoniy. ft is bmit of taige blocks 
of travertine stone without tnortar, sunnoimted by a Meze lesembling the 
Doric with triglyphs repi^iented by dwarf Tonic pilasters. 

The Temple of Jupiter Capitoliaus, Rome (b.C. Jog) (pp. 143 a, I45 a), the 
pnncipaJ example of this type of bmJding, had its cella di«ded into three 
chambers for statues of Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno^ and was nearly srpiare 
on plan, with widely spaced cotunuta to support timber architraves. It 
was burnt in B.tx 83, and rebuilt by Sulla, who here made use of some 
of the marhlo Corinthian columns taken from the Olympieion Athens 
(p. 117), but afterwards destroyed. 

The Temple of Juno Sospita, LanuTiuin (B,C, 5th cent.) (p. 140 a, J) is 
restored from the dracription by Vitruvius (Bk, IV, chap, vii). The pl an iias 
tl^ cells for three deities, and a front portico with two rows of four columns, 
tridcly spaced and approached by walled-in steps~a type of temple plan 
t^rwards adopted by the Romans, and in contrast to the Greok type 
The rioted elevation (p- JAO J) shows the steps between flanking walls 
and the ponico columns supporting pendant slabs and pediment. The 
roof carpentry of an Etruscan temple is inebn^ in this reconstruction 
140 Kh pd the terra^rntta roof covering of this Temple has been set up 
in the British hlusemn (p. 140 h), while an interestiug modem version of 
S. rnul. Covent Garden, London fp. 8oo). 

^ The Temple, Alatri (p, £40 lJ, remains of which were found in A.D, 
has been le-erected in the court of the Villa of Pope Julius, Rome, This 
small Etruscan temple rests on a podium, and a sloping ramp gives access 
to a portico of tro coJumns from which the central doorway opens into the 
cello. The typical entablattzre of enriched terra-cotta, pediment with 
acroteria, and eaves with aDtehnc, resemble those ftutii Lanuvitim. 

The Etroaean Tomls, Cometo {p, 140 F, C), between Pisa and Rome is 
iroe of twenty-three mck-cut tombs at that place, most of which ret^ 
their ^ewnt painting, although they have been rifled for the trinkets ihev 
oMtmned. TTie entian« leads mtn a mortitary chapel, somewhat resem* 
bliijg the atiium o( an Etnac^ house as described by Vitruvios, with walls 
covered with paintings, and Mth a roof farmed in imitation of rafters slooine 
up to the central opening wtuch admits light through a vertical draft A 
dooroay from the morruary chapd leads to a chamber behind at a lower 
level A good Hka of one of these Kriiiscan tombs can be obtained from 

the reconstruction of the Tomb ai Bomaaao in the British Museum 

Cerveteri. contains a number of Etruscan tombs of 
which that known as the Grotta Regubni-Galassi Is one of the most 
mteresting. ^ 

The Etfusoan Totnla, Void, found aj>. 1833, of which there is a 
struction in the British Moseum, shows that many of these 
adonied with ardiitecturaJ fratu;« of importS T«n T" 

(guardian spmts) «T^y flanked the entrance of the tomb^S ilSS 
have pamtings with portrait figures in rich colouis, and tlie short itSS 
coIi^n has a large capiial of undeveloped Corinthian type fp ^ nV 

The Etruscan Sareophagus in the Brittsh Mosettm fp ijo ^« t™^-i 
of nmnl™ found in Etraris which are now h, varioi^^miiemL 
reliefs of manne monstere on the side, and a redining figureXldin^ 
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plate iat the coin to be paM to QtaroD for ferrying the departed across the 

Styx. 

■The Samphagm, Cerreteri, now in the Mti&eo di VUk Giolia, Rome 
(p, 140 cj^ is IQ tenti-ootta, and teseiufales a. concli eapportiog two reclimug 
figures. 

^ ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 

L,^xainplcs of Roimii ardiitecture are fomd not m ItaJy only, but 
whfi^ver Roman govraunmt at Nimes and Axles in France T 

Tarragona and Segovia in Spam: Trife and Au-la-€liapelle in Gennany ; 
CoDstantine, Leptis Biagqa^ and Tungad in North Africa; Baalbek and 
Palmyra in Syria, besides Sdchestef and Bath in EogUnd (p. 347b 

^FORUMS 

^MT^^ ndi ng to th e ag ora in a Gneek was a centra] 
o pen space g^ p a m^ting-pIaMj 

demong^d'aticms^ like the Fr^ndi pla^,*^ tne Italian ^^piaaza^ the Kfi gliftb 
D\arkebpiaoe, and Trafalgar Sqnaie. London.^ f^ere were se^^e ml f ortuM 
mJKonje^^ siniiLar in plan (p. 143 ^ depgu^ to meel- tbe 

r ^uiTf ine 'nyr pjrRonian aiitz^/^d witn the snirofuiding timilcling;s they 
reflect not on ly t^ relMop, la w, and comme™,' but" II m ihe_hti5y corporate 
life of W35 i^chttfe sanie whatever government, 

wbi^lier ofefe^i^ ffin^ public^ hr Empire fp, i.T?i,T 
'>The '^Pomm RomaniunT^RomCf oldest and iHMt impoTtant of ail, 
Vi^ Idd out in the valley betw-een the seven hills of the Imperial City^ and 
was used in early times as a hippodrome^ and for contests which later took 
place in amphitheatre. The cmef public baildinp were groap^ around it, 
and it$ appearance in the heyday of anefent Rome, adorned with pOiars of 
victory and statues and surround^ bypoiticoes^f^Ionnades, temples, ba^Ukas, 
and shops, must indeed have hcen imposiiLg (pp^ 143, 144), ^ viewed from 
the arcaded Tabulanum {it.c, 7S)* where the public archives were preserved. 

Forum ol Trajan, Rome (a.d. gS^rt^) (pp. 143 », 145 Bj, was the 
largest, and othen were by Julius Caesar, Augustus, Vespastaii^ and Nerva, 

Besides these fomms, others, such as the “ Fomm Baariuin ” (p. 143* a), 
served aa markets for special purposes. PompeLlp as all towns of impoiianoe^ 
bad a forum as a centre of civic life, whkh was crowded on festival day^ 
when sacrifices took place before the templea (p^ 146 a). The forums of 
Rome and the provinces are early iru:tauces of wdl-cunsidered town-planning, 
and were found even in the outskirts of the ^npire, as at PalmjMa, Samaria, 
Damascus, Antioch and Bosra in Syria : Pergamon in Ask Minor; Timgad 
and Tebessa in North Africa, and at Silchester aud elsewhere in England ; in 
ail of which axe traces of colonnaded streets to give shelter hum the stm. 

.y 

^ RECTANGULAR TEMPLES 



and pod i um were de rived 


types, orwhich tEe"^most diari^erisUc u psetuto-pedptea^^ fp, 151 n), whkh, 
iustead^f si^.o9]onnade£, has bah-culuroro attacaed ymlis wiihj^pro- 
Btyie portico ha front. The“stepfl to the”prindpai entrance were flanked by 
m^ive; tow waus^^ch were an extension of the Lateral podinru, and they 
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fimitiently suppcrt^^d gtutipa of statuary* (p. 151 GJ. Gmk peript^fal fjempJti 
were normaliy twice as long as their width.^ but Roman tempks wenr ^tic b 
jsiwuier S ^oportion, wHiLe the cella itself, used as a treastnie house and a 
tiiliEs^lh'lOT Gmtr^atuaxy, frequently occupied the whole width cl the build¬ 
ing. The btercx)lu]nniatioii was somedme$ wMer thati in Creek tempLes, and 
then the architrave and liiez£ were built in voussoirs as flat arches, but this 
treatment was iinncccssaiy where walk supponed the entablature.^ Nocliing 
dehnite b known as to the celb ceilings, bat they may have been caSeri^, aa 
In the colonnades t of timb^J^eamSp as in the basiliu^ or 
Tcf^le of Venus Rome at^Eimie (p. 1^6 c, dfe Temple of Dim^a at 
Ntmes (p. X56 jp t), and the Tempra at Sf^to (pp, 188* 193 o). L^e 
absence of a ^wounding colonnade and continuous stylobate resulted in a 
certain loss of unity* as oompated with Greek temple$, which w^eie moreover 
generally isolated so as to be visible on all sid^ Roman^e mples w^r e 
intended to be yen jke foreffi wbijdlJlhi&v jace^ anSTihe entrani!^ was 
emphasised by tlie deep portico and steps, wlitle there was no attempt at 
orientation, as in Greek temples ^p, 

Tlie Temple of Fortuna ViriUs, Rome B.c. 40J [p. 151 A, B* c) is pseudo- 
pedpteral tetrastyle with a deep iDoic pott:^ m the Etruscan manner, but 
Gre^ influence is evident in the refined carving of the frieze. The cella occu¬ 
pies the whole width between the coiuinm. temple was oonverted into 
the chutch of Sh ^taiiu EgiziOca SSo), and its purtieo was enclcksed and 
windows were inserted <p, 14 : 2 * a), 

~ 'The Temple of Marstlltor, Roma (b.c. 14-2} |pp« 143 B, 15:2^ fir the Forum 
of Augustus, was dedicated to Mars the Avetiger by Augustus in fulfilmcnl of 
his vow to avenge the death of Caesar. It was one oi the largest temples* 
with Corinthian colnoms 3S ft. highp of which three lumain (p. 204 n), with 
a portion of architrave fp. 15a B, D). Hie cella, nearly square, hud intemaj 
coltmms and piLasters (p. 204 c), and an apsid^ recess—Dne of the earliest 
instances of a feature aftenA^ar^ adopted in Early Chrbdon churches, 11 stood 
in front of the Quirinal HiU in a periboLus surroundt'd by a wall some 100 ft. 
high, of peperiuo stone and ornamented with niches for statues (p, 152 a). 

The Temple cf Concord, Rome (BX. y-A.D. loj (pp. 143 e, 144 a), rebuilt 
by Augustus, had an unusual plan with an extensive cjeiia. Here t^ia 
windows occur on each side of a hexastylc portico, which formed a spadous 
covered plai(unii. 

'The Temple of Castor and Pollux, Rome (a.b. 6J L43, 153} had been 
dedicated in s.c. 4&a to the twin gods in gratitude for their ^ at the Battle 
of Lake Regillus in BX. 44)6. and was rebuilt by Tiberius as pan of Ms Forum. 
Tlib pedptemi temple, formerly known as that of JopLier Stator, had an 
oGlastyle punico on a mbed podium, 22 ft. high, fac^ with Pentelic marble 
and filled in solid except for a ^pace left for a utanrre chambt^r, which was 
also userj for testing weights and nisasuns. The three existing columns of 
Peatelic marble are 48 ft. 5 in. high and have ujuque Corinthian c^pitak in 
which the central volutes intertwiiMr, and between these and the angle volutes 
rises a tendril from which foliage is cstrrierl along the abacas (ji. 155 d). The 
entabbture, rz ft. 6^ big^r has an arduirave with carved mnuldings* a 
plain frieze* and a ca>rnioe enriched wiih modiliious, dtiiitik and cymatiiun 
and lion hEads throw ofl rain-water. The angle [p. 155 cj sliows a ckvrr 
arrangement of umamental features. 

The fiSalMU) Cairte, VOauta fs.c. l6) (p. 152) is tlie lKS»-preserv«J Roman 
tempte in wistence. It is raised on a podium la It. high wtUi steps only 
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od the entrance facade, and it is i^udcHperipteial piwtyle h«astyJe, with 
Corin Chian oohimn,s supporting a rich entahlature. 

y The Temple of Diana, Nimta (e. A.o. 145 ) (p. ^ misnomer for a 

Bympbxtun connected with thermae. The cell a walls have internal Corin* 
thian columns, and entablature from which springs a stcme-ribbed batrej 
vault, the thnist of which is qotmteiarted by oonlinnous vaults over the side 
aisles. Uglit was probably iniroduced through a window at the end of the 
barrel vault. It b one oi the four vaulted Koman temples in Europe, and, 
covered with stone slabs (p. 15^ J). b probably a prototype of the vaulting 
of many southern French Romariest]tie churcljes (p. a 99 ]' 

■■The Temple of Vespasian, Rome (AJJv 94) (pp. ia6 T, 143 8, 144 A, 9 ?^)* 
oected by Domitian. besuk the Temple of Cimcoid, had a pnistyle bcsaatyle 
Corinthian portioti. of wtiich only three colamns remain, and portion of an 
ornate entablature (p. 976). 

^ The Temple of Venus and Rome. Rome (AJl, 133 - 135 ) (P- ^Sb), of whu* 
little remains, was flesigned for Hadrian by ApoUodorus of Damascus, and 
was raised on a platform about 540 ft. by 340 ft., which was entered through 
gateways la a sunuimding coloimade of nearly 200 columns of Egyptian 
granite and porphyry, which tormed a magaificMit frame to this imposing 
temple {p. 156 b). The plan was pseudo-dipteral decastyle, and was tmusual 
in that it had two relbis with apses placed back to back, and there was a 
pionaos at earli IranL The cdla walls, faced with nmncilithic columns and 
with ni r he* for statues, were oi extra thickness to take the thrust of the semi¬ 
circular coffered s-ault, and the two apses for the statues of Verms and 
Rome had semi-domes whkh stil I ejebt- The plan (p, 156 a) gives the usually 
accepted arrangement of this building. Tlie restoration (p. 156 b) shows tlie 
temple in its temenos surrmuiiiEd by a peiibolus of columns with its Pentelic 
columns, sculptured pediments, and a great roof, covered with gold-plated 
bronze tiles, wtiich were stripp^ off by Pope Honorius (AJ). 625) to cover 
the basitic;an church of S. Peter. 

' The Tepipk of Antoninus and Faustma, Rome (AJ>, 141} (pp. 143, tjl 
», E, V) is prostvld bexastyle, and has a deep portim, reached by st<^ 
between Quf podTum walls, leading hJto a spacious cella, 57 It. z ins. wide, 
with plaia external walUng vrilhoat attached columns. The pediment was 
destrtwed and the upper part nUened when U was converted into the Church 
o( S. Lorento in Miranda in a.d. 1602 (p, 63^!- 

Tbc Temple of Saturn, Rome (A.O. 2^) (pp. X43. 15 * C- J)* « » pseu^ 
peTi|>tcr^ jjTOStylc hexastyle example of a dtbas^ type, in a commanding 
position close to the Capitol. The temple is raised on a podtunt 12 ft. 3*0®- 
Ugh and steps lead to the portico of granite columns, 39 ft. 4| ins. high, of 
which ooly ei^t remain with Ionic capitals having ^ical angle votutes, but 
the pediment no longer exists. The architrave mouldings were omitted 
along the front to admit of the inscription {p. 151 c). 

The Great Temple, Baalbrit (a.D, tjl-tfil) (p. 159). erected in tlw 
rdgn of Antonintu Pius, forms part of the rnagnificent temple group w-hkh 
rears its massive form high above the plain, below the hills oi Lebanon, 
and stands as a testimony to the power of Roman role in Syria and to tlie 
establidiment of Eoman State rdigion wherever the legionaries planted the 
Imtieriai standards. It was raised on a high platform, appraachetl by steps 
which lead to a dodecastyle Corinthian portico " in antis.' Three doorways 
opened into a hexaganal forecourt with rectangular exedne on either side, 
each hunted with four ejolumns. Another throe-fold portal led into the 
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mam 3S0 ft, 6 ins, with rectangular and sHnicircular fitedra 

on three sides, all fronted with ccsiumns- The wall endosing the main ctrart 
rbes 70 ft. alxi^e the plain, and the si]b3mii:ture of the Great Temple is 
form^ of gigantic blocks of stone on ihs wisteni side. Three of these are 
known as the Trililhon, and are abont 64 ft. long, o ft thick, and 13 ft 
high, and 500 tons in weights The Great Temple itselfp abo constmeted of 
large blocks without cement^ faces the mAm court, and stands on a podium 
17 ft. above It* It was dipteral decastytcp and tlie unHuted Codnthiai:i 
oolumns, of which only six remain, are about is ^dgh and 7 ft. in diameterp 
carrying an eotahlatuie 13 fb 3 in. high. The temple was much damaged by 
Tbeodosins the Great (ajO, 379"395)i and later by Arabs and Tnrksv 

Tbe Temple of Jupiter, Baalbek (a. 1>. 373) (p. 159)^ whkh stands beside 
the Great Temple, Is peri^eral octajt>'le. widi hfteen oolmnns on each aide, 
and is approached on tbe east by steps between wing walls. The intenor has 
fluted Corinthian half-columna. supporting a returned entablature, with two 
tiers of niches between the lialf-oolmncis. Serme authorities think that the 
cella had a coflered atone vault, and there was a vaulted sanctuary ap* 
proacbed by steps from the ceJhu Some ooSering with medaMitm and bufts 
of gods and emperors sdil remains in position io the peristyle cdling. 

The Great Temple of the Sunp Palmyra (restorra £73), with its 
single peristyle ol gknt Corintbian columns, stood on a ra^d platform 
in the centre ol a oolonnaded and was approached from the town 

through a long $treet of coIumnSp which ended in a triumphal arch. 

The Temple of .£sculApiu£p Spolato (A.u. 300}. is a small pfxi^le 
letrastyltf teniEde vritbin the pal^ of Diocletian (p. 195). 

aRCULAR AND POLYGONAL TEMPLES 

vTTie Rumans frequMtlv employed the circular and polygonal form, 
whi^ was probably derived from the temples of the Etniscanai: 

The Temple of Vesta, Rome {a.D. 305) (pp. 143 b, 160)^ m the Forum 
Komanum^ wa$ the most sacred shrine in the Imperial dty, and here under 
the custody of tbe V^tol Virgms tbe sacred was kept alight wtUch 
sguified ihe home hearth the oeatre and source of Roman life and powor 
(p. 138)^ It was founded in bx* 715, but was frequently destroyed by fife 
and repeatedly rebcdlL finally by Septiiniits Severus in aj 3* 205 (p. ito c}, 
Accarc^g to reotmt ejccavations^ it seems to have bad a podium 10 it. high 
supporting a drctdai cella, 30 ft. in diameter, surrounded by eighteen 
Connthian columns, rj ft. 6 in,. hlgb« and fragments of columns have been 
found with fillets for the uisertion of metal screens. 

The temple oi the Sybil, IlToli (p* rfioL daring from Augustus 
(b.c, 27-0.0. 14), is circular periptsal with a podium supporting a cello. 
^4 ft. in diameter^ sturounded by a peristyle of eighteen forinthian columns, 
23 ft, b ins. higb. The ccUa has two vrmdovirs and a doorway approached by 
The aslumna are uearly 9! diameter$ bighp and the capitals^ with large 
and imusuaJ central flower and foUage derived from a crinkly variety of the 
acontbus mollis/* are cme diamfitef in beighL The di&rence in treatment 
between the Temple 0! Mater Matuta. Rome, and this temple at Tivoli, is 
accounted for by the difference in their podtiom The Roman temple uu 
R low, flat site near the Tiber has slender colunuis to give it an appearance 
of be%ht; whereas the Tivoli temple* f^rched 00 the edge of a rocky promi- 
neijc* and ihus provided with a lofty natural base* has sturdier columus. 
Tbe Temple of Mater Matuto, Rome {pp. 140 a, 142* a), foiraerly 
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known as Xh^ Temple of Vest^p now S.M. del Sole, also dates from the time 
of Aagnstus. It is situated in the Forum Boariuni on a circular st3dobate 
of tnaxble steps. It ifl of Parian niafbk md k drcular peripteral with twenty 
Corinthian coluoms^ 34 ft- 7 ins, high and 3 ft 2 ins. m diameter and there¬ 
fore neaiiy eleven dlai^tefs high, which sarmuRd a ceLb aS ft. m diameter. 
The capitab have acanthus leaves V-shaped in section and with sharp- 
pointed lobes which genially indkate Greek rr^tsmanship- The roof 
prahably of timber rafters covered with bronte tiles, _ 

Pantheon* Rome {pp- 161* 162. 3 il| A* iu the mo^t perfect 

^~preservatioii of all ancient biiilditigs in Roeds ; mu^ has been removed* 
much has been restored, but the walb_andL_yaultkj: tMa greal drailar 
structure with its magnificent colonnaded pmrko stiUremaiu^j The Pantheon 

^ Cassi^ (torn a.'i>. I55|, either because it 
was dedicated to the deities of the Gens Julia or because its dome resembled 
the curved canopy of heaven. The mvestigations of M. Chedarme b a.d. 
18^ pmve that it belongs to two distinct periods. A nympliaetiui for plants 
and runniiig water, the flour of which was S iu below the present levels once 
occupied the site on which the Rotunda now stands. This nymphieum was 
to the south of a decastyle portico leading into a thiee^cell tempfe of the 
Etruscan type, builti as recorded on the by A^ppa during the reign 

of Augustus (B.c. 27—A-U, 14), but it has entirely dfappeared, leaving the 
present piaito. The Rotuiuia was erected (aJ>. 120-124) ^ Emperor 
Hadrian on the site of the mure andeut nymphaum. The portico of 
Agrippa'a temple was neict taken down and re-erected at a higher level, 
fadng north instead of south, while it was also made oemstyk histead of 
decastyle, and the inscription on the architrave reoarda the names of 
Severos and CaracuUa (a.D- 202) as the authors of the adaptaiioii by which 
the portico of AgrippajS, Temple was trausfonned into the frontispifice of 
Hadrian's Rotunda, l D>e CorinthiAD octas tyle p e utiw . no ft wide by 
60 ft. deep m the oentr^ foraa^nu impos angegt^ of Jl 

lempleg. ThTiinfiut^ umnolirhl iv>liimn-<j. of marble and gratutc* 
with Corinthian capitalslaf white Peatehc marbl^' are 46 ft 5 ins. bgb* 

4 It iii ios. in diameter at the base, and 4 ft. 3J at the top (p. 161 c, 
D, e), iTbey support an entablature ii It, high, and a pediment whkhotigiiially 
bad a monze reliefs as Is indicated by the for fijdng it which still remain 

(p. ifii a). The ei^t front columns with the others form a triple colonnade, 
as in Etruscan temples (p. i6j bJ, At the back of this portico are niches 
in which stood mlossaJ stat^^f ariTA^tjEa ^ ano tfl me tmegnesa ^ 

oT^i£i“wairBeKuurUie3« iii^^ stalra lead to the upper parts of the building j 
(p. i6i fl). The ancient bronaw doors which, with the fanlight, were 
originally plated with gold (p. 121 a), still retuahi* but the bronae plates of 
the original segmental vaultEug were removed m A-D. 1626 and twist for the 
Haldachino in S. Peter's (p. 647) and for the can non of the Castle of S. Angob. 

lj£jftoi.unda is drcidar wjlh an interna l diA^ ter and hdeh^ °f 
142 (t- 6 iuA. fA travertine jK>dIm 3 a "su^ ^tOhe ffcidar jxjntTet e^wall 
m IL with brigirfiaiged_^h ii oLtiles every 

thxM feet. aiiOued uitefSilly with marble and^porphyry. There are eight 
great t^cies54S5p one of which fomis the entrance, while the others—three of 
which aru ijemicircukr and four rectangular exedras, probably contained 
statues of the gods of the Gcas Julis^ . Each of the eredrs, ex^pt that 
opposite the entrance which has a senn-Sbrne, hAve two monuliihic marble 
columnsib antifl, 34 ft. ro ins. high* with thdr lower tluid cabled and thetr 
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upper portion fiutcd, wid Corinthian capitals snpporl^ an enUtklatnrt 
(pp. i6x A, ibz e). Above these colmnns are hidden rQl kvtng afcto- The 
e^ht pkf^ have three tiers of nkhes-on the extermr tiT lEfi bmliiiiig^ of whitH" 
the lower are semkircuJar on plan^ and are 19 tt. high to tfie spiingin-g of 
their semi-domes: the floor o! the second tkr is on the sacme level as the 
comice over the inner Order of coitumis and the third tier is level with» and 
entered Irum. the second comke of the exterior. The marble fndrtg to 
pierSfc as well as the columns, entablatwe, and pediments of the pro* 
jecting altars, are later acMitioas, Ttie attic^ w upper part of the drcuUr 
wall, was origiiiaily (aced viih marble pilasters (six of the capitals of which 
are in the British. Museum) and paneliing of giaUo antico, serpentine, and 
pavonaretto^ hut in a.d. 1747 this was replaced by stucco dficoration. 

The do^e.is a h c m i'^ p heia^thg mner surface of if cohered in h ve 

runE^r^tadi of whidi the mouldings are adjusted or foreshorteneSTMTlh 
n^fd to their appearance from below and were originally embeilislied with 
cemra] bronze omamenis. The coffers not only orrsament the surface of ilie 
domci but serve also to reduce its weigh!. The dome was found by Chedaime 
tu be not of concrete, but of brickwork and thick moriar, laid in almost 
horizontal courses up to the fourth range of coflerSj and also near the central 
opening at the ^lunmiL The intermediate pertion was not examined, but 
the theory Ls that 3 series of archei may have he^n romied in this portion to 
take the thmst of the dome 00 the reces$ed openiiigs bdowf. Tfo^ li^riug 
ii ejected sghdy by one cmular unglazed opening ay ft- iii.diaineter in the 
crown or.tfie_dQm^ and it still retains its circuIarlDTonKe comicc (pp, 161 a, 
ifia method of lighting prculuces the m<^ solemn and mpressive 

effect* and tins great eye may hnve hAd a $ymbc>lic meauitig. the idea being 
that won^tup in this temple of all the gods should take pmu^ in a Ijultditig 
open to the vault of heaven. It is a matter of no small surprise that from 
tluB one single source ample light should be thrown round all pans of the 
building! even when the groat biBute dooi^ are not opeii to the [taibn 
eimlight^ 

In the time ol Hadrian the lower storey of the Pantheon was foced exter¬ 
nally with large slabs of gkaming white Pentelic marble and its two up|?er 
storeys were coated with stucco. The dmtie, the lower port Lon of which is 
fortned in stt|is, w^ covered with gilded bronze plates, tid they were re¬ 
moved lo Constantinaple in a,i>, 655 imd replateii by lead. The octastyle 
portico contained Ln its pediment a mBgnihceut bronze relief repiesenting a 
“ gigantoroachia "' or battle of the Titans and various deities* while the 
massive attic behind supported imposing groups of bronie statuary as re- 
atured Ln the Mctrofjohtaii Mtisetim of New York (p. a). 

The Pantheon has survived centuries of cbsnp, both temporai and 
ipLriitial, and is still devoted to the service of leiigicin, but it is the rel%ii:in 
of the one God of Christiacuty iristead of the pantheon of htathen deities^ 
In AJ>. 608 it was dedicated bv Pope Boniface IV to S. Maria ad MartjTes, 
when mwiy loads of martyis'bouts were bruii^ht here fooni Ihe CaLneombs! 
It is now known as S. Maria f^oimida and is shorn of statuarv* marble 
Bheaihing, indescent bronze* and glittering gold which rendered it magnifi¬ 
cent io the days of Imper^ Rome, but it siiH cempek world-wide admiration 
by reason of the severe rimplidty arid unity of the d^ign. 

The TempEe of Jupiter* Spalato fA.D. 284) (p. 195). staiidfog in Diodctiau's 
palace, is »umi>dme3 known as his Mau^kuro, It is raised oa a podium 
»nd is octogojial externally, aumunded by a fow peristyle of Coixothiau 
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Golunins. The cdia is 43 it 6 ms, in diaineter* wiUi fam jaerni- 

drcuiar and three riMtaiigalar itcesses, and the entrajnce corresponds, to a 
fourtb> Between these recesses are eight Corinthian coLomna with entabla- 
surnnounted by Compoate adumus and cntabiaitire, ail advanced 
ailghtLy In front of the wall of the ceUa, which b crowned with a remartahfe 
damic^ vatdt in tiers of brick arches and e:Ttc]TiaIly is pyramidal in foniL 

The Temple of Veniis^ Baalbek (A.n. 273} (p, 160L has a edia, 52 ft. 
in diameter^ raised oil a podhim and Sipproacliod by steps;, it b surroiiiided 
by Corinthian colamns 33 ft* S inSs higth sist uf whidj are well advanced htsm 
Celia wall and occupy positiems nssultzng from the division of the circle 
btcj $even equal parts (p. 160 G). The line of the cntabiatmie supported by 
these six columns is curved inwards betwetn the colitmna towards tJiu cella 
wall. The entrance is placed centrally between two divisions of the circle* 
and baa a column on either side. The external wall of the cella has Ccuin- 
thian pilasters behind the csolimms, with semidrciilar niches for statuary 
between them; whik internally tt has superimposed Ionic and Corinthian 
Orders. 

Christian baptisteries were evolved tmm the^e little dretthur temples^ 
which therefore bold an extreoiely interesting position in ardiitecmral 
evolutiaii (p. 221)* 

BASILICAS 

\ Bas ilicas, which were of justice and commercial exchanges^ indicate 
clearly, their central position^ the importance of law and business in Old 
Romej^'' Xhpse buildings* which are of a pronounced type, are a tkik between 
Clstsic and Chriim^architcctnn? fp- ^14)^ a basilica, 

wEcE^aa prot^hly a Romais development from a Gr^ tempk, was a 
rectangle twice as loctg as its width- uiriier two or four imvs of columns, 
foTTumg three or hve aisles, ran the entire length, and abe-ve were gnJlirries 
with upper rxitumns w^di stipportcd the roof, l^e entrance was dtlier at 
the side or at one end^!^e trihuoal at the other end was on a raised dals^ 
genEtalTy in a ^mkircular apse, and sornctUojcis separat^ from the main 
building by a screen of columns or by a low balustr^e^ ^jg^ged rotmd the 
apse were seats for the as!5es$<>r5 with a raised seat in the centre lor the 
praetor* and m front was the altar where sacrifice was offered before trani- 
acting business* The bmlding, which was geticraUy covered with a wooden 
roofp wa$, aocdrdiPg to Vitruvius; sometiiTies open along the sides, and 
presented a isimpTe and onadomed exterior m comjxirboq with the interior* 

- Trajan ^s Basilica, Rome {ajd. gd-na) fpp. r 43 h- i^}*^hy ApoKfKlc™ 
of Damascus, was entered thruiigb a portico from Trajan** Fontm (p. 143 Bb 
Adjoining the Basiika were the Greek and Latin librarifs with Tmjan^s 
famous Column in an open court between them {p. r65 b). It had a central 
mve (p* 165 A). 385 ft* long and 87 ft. wide, with double aides, each 23 ft. 
q ins. wide* and the totiri intenal height was about 120 ft. Tlie coluxnns 
Be^iaiatmg nave and aisb^ were of red gmnite from Syrae, with while marble 
Corinthiw capitals, and they supported galkries over the side aisles^ abow 
which came the clear-story and simple timber roof usual tu these busihea^^ 
At each end were raised tribunals withsemidrcular apses atid sacrifidid altofs 
in front* 

*^110 Barilica of Constantine, Rohm fA.O- 3^0-313) [pp_ 143 B- b, iOs)^ 
also known as the BasUica of Maieniius or the Temple of Peace, adjom* the 
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Fanim Rotaanain. It consists of *. central nave, 165 ft. long Ify 83 
and was crowaai at a height of tjo ft. by an inmnmse groined rattlt m three 
compartmentsL Nortli and south are aisles also in three compa^ents, 
each roofed with a great senudrcular vault, 76 ft. in span, ^nuging from 
walls which are at right angles to the nave mid pierced by opeuings, and the» 
walls, steadied by the pressure of the aisle vaults, supported the tinve vault. 
Monolithic columns stood in front of these transveise walls and suppeuted 
entablatures from which sprang the nave cross-vaults {p. 163 P), lucre 
were two apses, rmrth and west of the nave. Light was introduced in the 
upper part of the nave over the aisle vaults by lunettes in the wall fonned 
undn the intersecting vaulting. The building is similar to the tepidarium 
of the thermse tp. and is in many nsgsects a prototype of a Gothic 
structure, in which the thrust and weight of intersecting vaults are collected 
and brought down on to piers built to leceive them. The vaults to the 
northern aisle romain with their deep brick cofiering, and a portion of the 
main concrete vault of pozsotana still overhangs in mjd-air , thus showing the 
extraordinary cohesive quality of ermcrote. A, restoration of the facade 
towards tlie Via Sacra is of interest {p. 14b b). 

Other basilicas at Rome were the Basilica Porda [b.c. 1S4), believed to 
be the oldist: the Basilica Juba (B.c. 46J {p. 143): and the Basilica £nuEa 
(p-1431. The Basilica, Pompeu [p. iqb* c), and those at Tn&ves, Timgad, and 
Silchester in Ei^Umd, are other examples, and tlwre can be no doubt ttot 
wherever Rome established her power a haalica for the administration 
of justioe formed an Important feature in her towa-planning. 

THEBiLE 

The Therm® (Gfc. thermos = hot) or palatial public baths of Imperial 
Rome, which were probahly derived from the Greek Gyr BT ia 'i i a . poriiay, 
even in their ruin, the manners and customs of the pleasure-loving populace, 
and are as characteristic of Roman civilisation as are the amphitheatres. 
The prhadpaJ rains of theraue in Italy are at Romgand Pompeii, and much 
can be learned of their former magnifirence from the drawings of Palladio, 
made in the sixteenth century, when they were in a better state of pteserva- 
tioo than now, w hile students of the £cole des Beaux-Arts have also worked 
out sottifi imag in ative rfstoretions. The iherm® were not only designed for 
luxurious bathing, bat were resorted to for news and go^p. and served, like 
a modem ctub, as a reedravuus of social life besuks being used for lectures 
and athletic ^rts, and indeed entered largely into the dally life of the 
Imperial GtyJ A > entrance charge of a quadrans farthing) was some- 

ritnx made, but in later times they were opened free to the populace by 
emiierars in search of popularity. The therm® were under themanagemcBt 
of the *' ®dibs "; tlu^ were also “ bahmatores ” to take the entrance 
money, and janitoTS to guard the doors, with a stafl of attendants, toduding 
anointers, manicurists, barbers, shampooers, besides stokers, Jamplighteis, 
ant^-bundreds of slaves to make the process of bathing a luxurious rela^tion, 

T>e therm® were generally raised on a high platfonn within an enclosing 
wallTand underneath were the fumaces and rooms coniificied with the service 
of the cstablishnrent, which usually consisted of three main ports, as shown in 
tlic Thermae of CaracaUa (pi t66 Diodetian tp. 169 D): 

^{tt) A great central stiucture. This coatamed th*! " tepidaiium," or 
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waim loDii^ I the " calidaoitiiii*” or hot loom^ vith a hot-wat«r bath; the 
stidatorium '' (" liLCQaikm.111 Of hottest room, and the trigidariiimp** 
Qf cooling-roorn^ with its piscina ” or swimming-bathp all ol which were 
devoted to bathing SfOmewhat on the S3ratem of the modem Turhbh batlu 
Thcfe were also apodyteria/^ or dresMg-roomSp and uiictoriap** for oib 
and uDgnent^, whete the aJiptorshampooed, oiled p ^anded^ and anointed 
the bathers and Kraped the with the “ stiigilliis-^^ A spbseristerium 
for games of bah, a library, md amajl theatre were rmasionahy indutled rn 
the central ^tmcttire. 

X6) A large open space. This was a park-lihe endosttre sitnoimdijig the 
central stroctnre, planted with trees and ornamented with statdes md foinv- 
taiTH;- Part of it was used as a stadium with raised seats at the side lor 
spectators i and here various athletic sports took place* such as wrestlmg. 
radngp lumping, and boxing. 

^ (e) An ouifiT ring of apartments. These Included lecttine rooms and 
exedra for philosophers, poets, and statesmen: while colonnades, a feature 
of ail open sjjaces in Rome* served as a protecti^ , A large 

reservoir fed by a special aw^uediict supplied the frigidariumi^ tepidarimn^ and 
calidaiiuTD. Other apartinents were let off as shops or accommodated the 
numerous slaves of the establishmeot- 

Therm* of Car^Ia, Rome (a.d. (pp. 130 K, n. i»* 

170)1 with accommodatioii for I,boo bathers* give a splendid idea 01 the 
siije and magnificence of these estfiblishnieiits ; for although now Ln^ miiu, 
the relative positions of tepidariuni, caLdanoiHi^ frigidanum, sph^nsteiia* 
apodyteriai and other apartments can still be traced- Therm* stood 
on a ptatfotro ft- high, meastmng over one-hfth of a mile each way* and 
underneath were the vaulted store-chamberSi corridors^ fmnaceSp hypo- 
causts anH hot-air ducts for heating the buildiugs {p* 166), A colonnade on 
the eatiaiLce side screened two storeys forming shops on the ground level 
and " slipper " baths on the piatfonn leveL 'Hie main entrance led to the 
park-like eudc^Siire* laid out fm wrestling and games* around which 
grouped halk for dramatic representations and lecture. On the opposite 
side ol the platlomi and beyond the stadium was the great vatilted resenrak 
of water supplied by the Marcian Aqueduct, heated by fumaoes^^d earned 
through leaden pipes to the ihemuc proper- The central b uilding , used 
entirely for bathings mrastued 750 ft. by 380 ft.* thus covering an area of 
^83,000 sq. ft.I Le^t aiout equal to Westminster Palacei and larger than either 
the British Museum or the Royal Courts of JosUce, Londom There were 
only four doorways on the noith-east side, which waj. exposed to cold winds i 
but large colnnmfid openings to the gardeiss were a feature of the south-west 
side* The symmetrical piannitig of this building on axial Un-es gave vistas 
through ih* various b^* I k saloons, while exedr* and 3*iivens of columns 
prevented any loss of scale and emphasised the vastness of the btiilding 
The great central hall (tepidaritim) was the controlling feature of the plan 
and around it sutisidiary balls were grouped (pp. ib6 B* 170 p)^ if 
iS^ ft by 70 ft roofed with an immense semiorcukr* intersecting vault of 
ooncr^e, in Uiree compartments loS ft, high* which rested on dght mpaive 
pieia of masonry* fronted with granite colnmns 38 high an d 5 it, 4 la^ in 
diameto, supporting short pieces of entabiature (p. 139 L). T us , 

was lighted by cle^-stotv windows under the mte^tmg vaul^. whp± 
rose the reofs of ^joining bails, as in the Thei^ of Dwdet^ 

(p. 169 a) and Basibca of Coiistaiitirie (p* rb 5 The caiManiim on 
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the south side! was reached through an ante-rwni and may have had a dome 
smUar to that of the PantheoUp whUe special attention was given to heating 
this apartment by wall flues (p. i66). The frigiduniim was probably cen¬ 
trally open to the sky* and this opro-air swimming-batb lornisd a wefcoroe 
retreat during the hot and sultry months in the Imperial City (pp. i66 A, 
170 c). Many metal joists found below the ground suggest that it may 
ha^-e been partly roofed in and probably cased with broxtEe. The Lnteiiorp 
unlike the eKterior, was evidently elaborately decoratedp in marked contrast 
to Greek metboils. Pavements were farmed oi bright^loaied mosaics in 
geometrical pattmi$ or with figures of athletes : the lower parts ol the con¬ 
crete walls went sheathed with many-ooloimd marbleSp and the upper parts 
with painted and modelled stucco ^ the great columns under tW vault 
springers were of granite, porphyryp giallo antico^ alabaster or other rare 
marbles from the /Egean blandi Various coloiircd marble tolumns were 
used csjfistroctively to support the upper haloonies and perisfyk roofSp and 
decomfjvely to form frames for the supejunposed niches tn the walls. The 
great vaults were also richly omainmted with cofiermgp bold figure decora¬ 
tions in black and white, orcoloined glass mosaic. 

These niagrdficent halls sheltered some of the fincsi sculpture of untiqihtyi 
which was bought from Greece or executed by Greek artists hi Eume^ 
During the excavation of the thenna? in the Renaissance period many of 
these masterpieces of ait were removed to the Vatican and other museums in 
Rome, whence later some were tamed off to the museums ol Europe^ Addi- 
tional interest was given to intmois by the perpetual stroams of mnmng 
water which, issning from the moulhs of lions soilptured in marble or wrought 
in brightly poMied silver, fell inici marble ]i>as]ns and produced a delicious 
cof>lnes5 in hot^ sultiy weather- The exteriors of these great therms appear 
to l^ve been treated vejy plainly in nr left as impresive masses of 

plain brirkwrirlc, perhaps banded with brides of a contiafiiirtg colour. 

The Themi* of Agrippa, Rome {c, b,c. 20}, which wot the earliest, 
have disappeared* but the drawings of l^alladio give their arrangement, 
while the Therm* of Tcajan were still partly standipg till A.D. 1790. 

"The Thermae of Titus, Rome {atj. fio)* stood on a great plaiforpa^ 
partly over the feundations ol Nero*^ Golden House on the Esquiline HiU. 
and when eicavateii about A.D. 1500 many remarkable £rescoe$ [p, 207 B) 
were discovered^ which bad considerable inUnctioe on tho painting ol that 
period, and some of the £n^t statues of antiquity, as the Laocoon 
gro^, found their way into the art galleries of Europe, 

^ The Thenu® of Diocletian, Romo (A,D* 3 “®^) fP- ^69), which acconi'^ 
tuedated over bathers, resembled the Baths of Caiacaila in their 

general distritmtkm (p^ 169 d). The great central hall (tepMarium), ^500 ft, 
by So ft. and 90 It^ higb, has the original cross vauiimg of concrete 
[p. 139 Mb springing from eight monoUthie colunuis of Egyptian graiiitek 
50 ft. iiigh and 5 ft in diameter* with Composite capitals of whit* marble^ 
supporting an ornaTnentcil entablature (p. 169 a). This tepidarium is of 
spedal inierest. first because it gives the geneial appraiance of these great 
halls, and secondly because Mldiclaxigelo oonvetfeo ft in a d. 1563 into Uie 
Church of S_M. degli Angeli (p. 642). A choir was added on one side by 
Vanvirdli (aAi. 1749). fl^bich 1:^00verted the nave into a transept. The 
restcFrations of the frigidariiim (p. 1:69 a) and the ephebetun fp. 169 a) give a 
good idea of the sumproous character oi di* building. 

The unbounded itoence of the public baths, whkh resorted to for 
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all sc^rts i>i dbsipadaa, brnDoghc them mid^r the hm of the Early Christiana, 
who held that bathing might be pnurtised for deimlmess^ but not for pleasttre. 
Then in the hfth century the tliennz fdJ fiuthcr into distil and decay, 
owing to the destmctmn of aqueducts by the Huns, and also to tlie decrease 
of the popuJation. Later they served as quarries for Mediaeval and Kenai^ 
sance buifdeis. 

j The Baineum at small private bath was very usual in Emtmn palaces 
(p, 195 o) and hntn^, and under the Republic gaw its iitame to public baths, 
which wt'ie shnpler in chaiscter than the later therm® of the Empiiep in 
which bathing became secondary to luxury and entertainment. The Stablan 
Themiff, Pompeii (c, hx. i:zo) (p, i 0 * e) and the Older Therm*, Pompeii, 
are on tlie lines of these small public batlis. 

Uliereverthe RjocnAns settled they built ihermz for the people, and thus at 
that Dutabitf Eoman dty of Timgad, North Africa, there are the miiis of no less 
than eleven of these sumptuous thermaj e^tablisbrneuts. The Roman 
Thermae, Bath (England) (pp, 350* A), the Aqme Sotia ** of the 

Romans^ are the most remarkahle in existence, where the hot water stOJ 
gushes up and flowia thmugh the massive leaden conduit into tlw great 
swimming'-bath. The Romans also used slipper baths, many of which were 
beautifully carved {p. 308 e, g). 

The Minerva Medica, Rome {<f, A,n, [p, 249 A, B), is now generally 
regarded as a mrmphzum at the Baths of Gollimm; for the absence of a 
bjqwcausi and of flue tifea predudta it from having b^n used as acalidariira. 
fE IS decagonal on plan, Bo fE- in diametetp vritlx semidfcuiar mehes on nine 
sides and the entrance on the tenth. Just below the dome there were tea 
targe windows which would giw li^t and air to the growing plants. The 
dome, whkh bears a remart^Je simibitty to that of S, Vtt^, Ravenna 
(pp 14^}, b of concitte, ribbed with tiles. It is partictdarly Interesting 
because here roughly formed " pendentives were first employed to set a 
circular dome on a decagonal base (p, 139 a device fortiw develop^ by 
the Byzantimes. Here too buttresses, at giveii polnti, admitted of thinner 
waUs/and thus was forediadowed a more complicated system than that of 
the uniform wall which supported the doine ol the PantheorL This waa 
indeed a step tow^ds the elaborate structtiral system, dpLiidcnl upon 
elasticity ano equitibriuni^ wbirii wrought such a mixiainilous architectural 
change in MediGtval times, 

-^THEATRES 

r^fenian theatres were often adapted from the Greek to suit the Roman 
and for this the atnfiinrinin, with its tiers of sciSits not the 

otbd'. was restricted to a semicirtJe (p. 115)^ The central area at the ground 
level, which in Greek tbeatnes was occupied by the chorta, became port ol 
the audi toriiun and wa;? assign cd to senators and other digm taries. The stage 
increased m importance and was fai^d and brought iuici immediate connee* 
tion with the auditorium Roman theatres were not only hollowed out of a 
hill^de* hut they were also built ap by meatta of concrete vaiilriiig. sup* 
p^+Ttliig tiers ol seatSi under w'hich were the connectoig corridors used for 
retreat in case of sudifen sLoweisJ _ * , t- 

/The Theatre, Orange (f, A-B, 50) fp, 115 t, G, ii), in tbesouiliof Er^ce, 
h m an imnsimJ state ol presen-aiian. and here iJw audnorium, which bolds 
7,000 spectaiorsi, is parily ccuistructed and partly hollo wed out of the 
hill-Hde* II is 340 ft. in diameter between the endasing wails, and has 
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Stairways on either side oi the various lewis. The stage was 3oj It. wide by 
45 it. deep, and is eiiclDsed by retnin walls at right angles to the wall m the 
back of the stage. The gteat wall oi the ooiw facade. 324 ft. long by J16 ft* 
high, b omamented with waU arcading* and there still remain the two tiera 
of corbel stones pierced with holes for the velarimn poles. 

The Theatre of MarceUns, Rome (B.c. 23-13) (p. 1^6 a), was btiiU up on 
a level site^ and therefore the seats of the auditorium were supported not on 
a hUl’Side^ but^ like those of the Colosseum, on radiating walls and concrete 
vaulting. It is the only ancient theatre now in Rome, aod^ though m a 
niiooiis condition^ portions of its auditorium still remain, coosistiiig of two 
tiers of arcading, with superimposed Doric and Ionic Orders 

The Odeieti of Herodes AtticoSk Athens ^ajd, ihi) (pp, 6S** 77 C)i con¬ 

nected by an arcade with the Theatre of Dionysos (p, ixS), is Roman in plan, 
partly hewn out of the Acropolis rock and partly constructed, and its inatble 
seats accommodated 6,oc»o people ; whOe cedar wood, found buried on the 
site, would suggest that there may have been a roof to the s^tagen 

The The^tre^ fp. 142* ch the two theatre at Pompra, as well as 
those at Taonnina and Syracuse in Si^y, at Fiesole near Florence, atTimgad 
in Karth Africa, and Aspendus In Asia l^or, are other Roman examples. 

The Roman Theatre, Veruiamium (2nd ceuttury} [p. 142* E), recently 
excavatedp is the only known Roman theatre in Enj^andL 

AMPHITHEATRES 

• ^Am phitheatrea, unknown to the Greeks^ are charactcrisdcalfy Roman 
humings found in every important settlement end are good exponents of 
the character and life of the Romans^ who preferred splays of mortal 
ODizkbats, coruddered to be a good training for a nation of warriors, to the 
tame numicry of the stoge.^ Gladiatorial combats bad their origin in hmera] 
_[eIjgiotis connected w!th human sacrihees to the manes of the dead 
JThe oval amphitheatre* with iu rising tkrs of seat^, may be regarded as a 
compound of two theatres, ata^ to stage, thus making an auditorium lound 
an i^prical arena. In addition to their nonual puipqts^ they were also 
used for oAval exhibittons, and water-pipra for flooding some of the arenas 
ttiU «ist. Spanish buh-imgs of temJay give some idea of the annogement 
and uses of Roman amphidKatres. arena, a Ladn word meaning sand 
or beach, was 50 called because of the sand with which it was strewn to 
absorb the hlood of the combatants. 

— The CdSowuih, Rome {pp* 175, 17b, 177), aba known as the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, was comnsenced by Vespasian 70} and completed by 
Domitian (A.D, 02 ), with the exception af the upper stcirey, added in the 
third century. It is situated in the level valley ^tween the Esquiline and 
Oelian Hills, and in plan it js a vast ellipse* ft. by 513 ft,, with eighty 
external arcaded openings an each storey ; those on the ground floor fomiing 
entrances from which the various tim of seats were reached (p, 175), The 
arena propei is an oval 287 ft. iSo ft- stEtroundEd by a wall 15 ft* high, 
behind u'Wch was the podium, with the imperial throne and seats for the 
Fontifex Maximus, Vestal Virgiiis, Senatois^ Pisture and other ci&cers of 
State. Behind the podium rose the auditorium seats for soirte 50^000 
spectatore. with corridorE and stales beneath, while dtm for the wild b^sts 
were under the lowest tier, on a level with the arena {jTp. 176 a, 177 a]. The 
whkh have been removed, were in four main ^visions, the two Lower 
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Qr grmd for those of eqaestrian ra&k and for Roaoan citizens, separated 
from the tliird tier by a h^h eisdttJiog wall, above which was the top range 
and colodmade, aU of wh£h were readied by stairs from the sniromiding 
corridors pJaced at intervals between radiatl^ walls (p, 176 B), l"he cott- 
stniction is nntalde for the skilful eombinaiion of materials, according to 
the purpose to whkb they were appiiecL The component parts of the con¬ 
crete vary thus : (i) lava was used for solid iotindarfgm, (u) tufa and brick 
for the supporting walb. (Lii) pomke stone for the viatdts to mduce their 
weight {p, 175 a). Travertine blockSp set without mortar and heW together 
with metaJ cramps, were used in the fa^de, while marble was employ^ for 
the cotuznns, sieats^ and ornament« The supporting mass has been caJeuiated 
to occupy as much as one-sixth of the whole area of the buildinE, and 
consists of wed^shaped piers, radiating inwards and supporting concrete 
vaults sloping ^wnwards towards the oentECp all produemg a structiuie of 
great inherent strength and consequently diffi cult to destroy—B fact well 
expressed by the line \ 

** Whfn taUt the CokAmm^ Kame shall ML'* 

The external facade, 157 ft- 6 ina. high^ is divided into four storeys* the 
lower of whiefj are piaro^ with arches and ha\'e attached (-columns of 
qmsi-Doric* Ionic, and Corinthian Orders, while the lop storey has Cnrinthian 
pilasters, with corbds between to support the masts of the veJariuEn w^hjeh 
drawn across the auditoriiun (pp, 175 A, n, 177). 

Some of the special architecture features of this wonderful buiMing are l 
(i) the masrive piers which support the three tiers of apparently coundesa 
arcades which endrcle the exterior and form covered a^tilatorics; (ii) the 
decorative ti5e oi the Qa^c Ordera of art±itecture^ whiefa are superimposed 
and are thus in strung contrast to the Greek use oi single Orders: (iii) ^ 
grand sweeping lingt of the unbroken eutalilatures round the buildiug 
(p. 177 a)* The proportioiis of the attached colunuis* which all have the same 
diameter, are unusual, for the Tuscan columns are about 9t diameters high^ 
and the Ionic and Corinthian about ft| diauieters. 

The Colosseum is of a type unique among audent btuMiugs. The struc¬ 
tural problems involved were engtueermg in characcer* aud ail the more ao 
because the Romans built up the whole gigantic edifice without that extra¬ 
neous support which the Greeks secured in thcaLtie building, by scooping the 
aDditorium cut of the earth. Here, then, is an entirely new departure 
marte- posable hv the invention and ase of concrete^ employed not only in 
corridors and odls, even under the arena itself, but also in multitude of 
raking vaults, whi^ formed the almost indestructibie foundatkma ol each 
of the four tiers of seats reared one abo^ie the otiier in a great ellipse, to ihc 
crovming colonnadei. Greek architecture had been simple in appearance 
and self-evident in design. with columns standing on a stylobate below and 
supporting axs cntablattire above. Roman architecture, especially as carried 
out first in the Theatre ol Manxllus and afterwards in numerous amphi¬ 
theatres, became complex in apgc^Mce and Wdden iu design j for not only 
were colriinns plaoed in front of but there were columns above oalpr^, 
entablatures above entablatures, and arches above arches, while radiiitiiig 
vaults round whole building were hidden supports to the audjtcrium 
seats. In the Greek theatres the steps whicb radiated at regular intervals 
to the various ranges of seats were slabs of marble between tie seats i In a 
Homan aniphitheatre the stairs emerged at intervals htmi the vaulted 
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supporting comdofs wtiich swept roimd th^ bmldteg. Slapcadotia in pro* 
portions, complex in stfticttire, aod yet con^steoi tn the ootistant Tepetitim 
of the eitemal d^gn, the Colosseum coiTif>els awt and admiistion of a 
qation who ctmoei wi and cattied to corupl^tLon. such m immense imd^- 
taking to serve popular amtasemepts. The Colosscttm is still magruncentj 
even in its min, and rralls Ihc gladiatorial conttists^ the navaj displays^ 
and the martyrfoTn of Qmstbns which t<iok place within its giant 
before it becanie a Medbevai fortress or was plundered to provide b uilding 
materials for Rtuiaissanoe palaces and clinrduss. 

The Amphitheatre, Verona 290) (p, 178), is in imusmJly good 
prf^rvaikifi, and nearly all the Stone scats are intact, although only four 
complete hays of the up^^er part of the external wall are standing. 

The Amphitheatre, Pompeii (B,C. 70) (p. 196* a}, and ihos* at PoEmoli, 
Capua, Syracuse, Pola, Nlmes, Arl«, and El DJem (near Carthage), are other 
exajufJes, bcbides the remains know-n as the " Mamubiiry Rings at Dor¬ 
chester^ and the recentiy excavated Amphitheatre at Caeilecn [Silonniouth)^ 

CIRCUSES 

The plan of a Roman dreua. like that ol a Greek hippodrome, was 
prolfebly baWd upon the Greek stadion. wtotli was. however, principiilly 
used for foot races and athletic sports, and one usually fanned part of 
Roman therm*. The Rnman dreus was deigned for chariot and horse 

The Circus Maximus. Rome (p. 181, U. c. n. 182 A), so called Irom its gr^ 
«i»e, was rebuilt by Julius Casar in the vuUey between the Aventine and 
Palatine Hills, but htis ftmg since disappeared. It was restored by Augustus, 
and it IS on record that no less than 3,500 beasts were hilled in the drciB 
in his reign when, as the Colosseum was r"t yet built, it as an am [id* 

ihcatre. Later emperois. such as Vespasiiiu. Titus, and Hadrian/eniichra it 
with costly marbles, mosates, columns, and statues, and it must have been 
puc oi the most magnificent bulidings of its time. The obelisk now in the 
Iha2za del PorK^o was originally placed by Ai^isius on the spina or dividing 
wall, which tan down the middlfi of the arena in a slightly oblique dkectionp 
5a that the dmriols might have more rrxim at the starting emi The restored 
view (p. 181 d} shows its probable appearance in the fourth century of our 
era. It measured about 2,000 ft* long and 650 ft. wide, and, according to 
Pliny {Hisi. N&i. XXXVl, 102), it brld 25o,fKM) spectators. The same 
aulhority gives detailed infonmtioii of the number ol wild beasts, from 
rlepbants and ijons to porcupines, which were slaughtered. Tire " carceres 
held the chariots and horses, and rising on either side were the raking seats of 
the auditorium. The bas-relief gh^ a good o! a radng quadriga 
Ijj. 181 cl and the rebel on a lamp shows the triumphant victor in a race 
(p. 181 B). while a r^ltmtion depicts an exciting quadriga raoe [p. 182 A). 

The Circus of Maxendus, Rome {ajd. 311J (p. iSs aJ, of which vestiges 
still remam. coTisisted of a Umg* open, dicul^-endcd arena with a "* spina ** 
on its longer axis, and was sumumd^d by tiers of marblr seats^ sfttpported ott 
raking vauUi- At ume end of the arena were tlic carceres " m stalls fur 
horses and chariots* with a cenual processioTiaJ entrance and two side 
entrances, and at the opposite end was the " Porta Triumphalis*" and tbe 
whole was endowed by a concrete walL 

The arcuses of D^dian. Hadrian, Ncro» FinrrrtriiHS„ and Sallust were 
ocher examples in the Impfirial City. 
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KOatAN ARCHITECTURE 



A. Tub Cqlosskuh* Rohe l*.0, yd-Si; upper storey atidod ajj, 331-^24), See p. 171 



B, TwB CoijOSSKUM, nCMili Tj£B Altti»fA AXP AUMtOBUm 
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A. Xus CULQSSWU, f£cME; ExT^tft&SA (EtstOUiuDj^ S» p. i jji 
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B. Tub AMrHiTHBATPtc, Vbboka : Tns AumTonivK 

te.A-o, 190], Seep. 174 
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y TOMBS 

[^om an torntn much itiore uuoiw^us than the Greek are ?tmitar 
to iEc £im5Ciiri?%u£h ay that of Rfigititni-Gaia^i at Cerveteri. LIbc Ramaji^ 
pracdAtid hothlSnns ol burials crematipn ajid intenoen^Jaiid thus sarcophagi 
for the b^y and urns for the ashes are somctifnes found in the same tomb 
chafnber:i_j>wring the first three centunes of theChrisiian Era, the body of 
nearly every emperor was burnt on a magnificent pyre, fix^m which an 
eagle was released to syrabolisi? his escaping souL In ihe second oentury* 
when c^^madon bc^^ffie less (i-uiaL wealthy dtUEenS wejne embalmed on their 
death and placed in massivt and costly sarcophagiJ 

The Romans had five classes ol burial peaces I C^emetaKa, Monumental 
tombs^ Pyramidal tombs^ Temple’-shaped tombs^ and others included under 
Eastern tnmbs^ 

1, C<tm^iina or subterrarkean vaults contained both oolumbam and 
tooili- " Columbaiia [p. 1S5 Qb ^ named because of their resemblance 
to pigeon-holes, were niches Inrmed in the rock to rnceive a vase cofiiaining 
the ashes of ike deceased, and with the name inscribed thereon Loculi^" 
or rrecsse^ fur corp^ were sealed with a front slab inscribed witli the name; 
as in iht tomb of the Gens Gamelia, Rnrue, Sarcoptiagi\ often beautiftilly 
carved with figures and festoons, and surmountLd by lids like roofs termi- 
mi ting in senilis, were also placed in the vaults (p. 1% p). Later these vaults 
were called Catacombs from ad Citacumbas/' tlie place-name of a district 
in Rome, where many are founcL 

2. Mfvramcpitof tpoib Consisted of square or circiilnr tower-shaped blocks, 
on a quadratigular base or podium, crowned Mnth a pyramidal roof, and 
they may have their prototype in the prehistoric tumuJus of earth with its 
ring of srones. 

The Tomb of Cecilia Uelella^ Rome n,Cr 2 q) (p. 185 !)■ ^ ^ landmark 
on the Via Appta It ha-s a podium, too fi_ ^uare^ supporting a circular 
()4 ft in diameter m which wras the lomb chamber contaimitg the sarccK 
phagus, now m the comb ol the Fames* Palace. Rorne, The exterior, faced 
with traverTinc* was crowned by an entablature, Uie frieze of which is carved 
with ox-^kullii and lestoomi, above which there was probahly a cnnicaJ rooL 

The Mausoleum of Augustus^ Rome (c. a.c. 25) (p 182 nb erected for 
self and tiis heirs, is known from descriptions of Strabo, Tacitus, and others, 
tn have had a square has* surrounded with oolumns, supporting a dnudar 
mass, 2JO ft, in djameter. whkh mntalned the raortumy chambers. The 
upp^r portion consi.sied of a mound of earth laid out in terraces^ planted with 
cypress and euetgreen trees, and crowned with a ooSossai statue of Augustus, 
In the Middle Ages it was convened itiio a fortress by the Coloona lamily ; 
in tlic eighteenth century a theatre was formed in its pneciiirCts, and since 
A.P. 1934 it has been re?^tored 

The Mausoleum of Hadrian, Rome (c, A,o. Ijj) tpp. 182 C. 185 E, F. G), 
one of the mosi inipirtant ol itnsse tombs, is now the Castle of S- Angelo, 
It originally consisted, as shown in the conjectural restoration, of a ^|Uam 
podium about 500 ft. each way and 75 ft. high, all faced with white marbEe 
and with eduestrian groups at angles., surmotinied by an immense circular 
tower, 240 ft. in diameter and 150 ft, high, with a penstyk of marble and 
porphyry columns with statues m each interisjIumniationH capped by a 
conical marble dfjme in ^teps, planted wdth trees and crowmed by a quadriga- 
It is built of eoncrete^ and towtajnds the centre of the inasa the sepulchral 
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cjiamber forni^cd to which c&nvtfgtDg passages slope upw^uxls from tbe 
gfoimd level (p. 1S3 £> f)k T^e tomb diamber m the oentieof the Mansoknm 
(p, 185 F) was Link'd with niajrble and protected by a trap-door arrangeaient, 
and the sarcophagus of Hadrian was placed in the centre. This sarcophaguSi 
afterwards used as a tomb by Pope Innocent H* desiioyed in the fire 
at S. John Lateran in the fourteenth ceninry, but the inunetise lid oi Egyp* 
tian porphyry is now used as a font in the Baptistery of S. Peter's^ The 
mnnument has been much despoikd by the Goths and later Vandals, and 
also niudi aiteiedp for during the Middle Ages it w^as converted by the Popes 
into a fortress, was afterwards used as b^r^cks, and is now a museunr 
- 3, Pyramidai tonihs were probably due to the mtroducitioo of Egyptian 
ideas after the conquest of Egypt (p. tfi). The Pyramid oi Cwtinsp 
Rome (E.c. is) {p. 185 K), b formed of concrete faced extemajly with 
white marble, and has a tomb chamber the vaults and waU^ of wiildt are 
decorated with figure painiings. 

4. Tanpk-dia^ with prostyle porticos were often erected along 
the roads outside dtks where burial only was ailowedp as cm the Via Appia^ 
Roxnef and in the Str«t of Tombs,. Pompeii, withits fine Gateof Hercubneum 
(pp, t86 n, E), and at Ostia. 

The Tomb of Kjsvolcia Tyche, Pomp^ (p. 185 u), has a porrico giving 
access to an u:j>per mortnaiy ebapeU which coxitaiined> besides the dneraiy' 
ums, statues of deities and portraits or busts of the deceased rnemheis. of ihe 
family 7 while surmoimting the tomb 13 ihe sarcophagus with sculptured 
rtUef and inscription tablet. The walls have colour^ reliefs in stucco, as in 
the Tomb of the Pancrarii on the Via Latina, Konr&, There w'as oltcn a sub¬ 
terranean chamber for the sarcophagi and niches in the walls for cinerary ums. 

5. Emim There are Eomai] tombs m the disiricts round 

Palmyra, jiLTusahiu, PeLra (Sj^)* Caria (Asia. Minot), and Cyrene (Korth 
Africa)^ some of wliidi are rock-ctit and some struct uraL 

Tlje Tomb ot El Khaane,*^ Petfu (c. a_d. 120) (p. 165 n), is one of the 
most interesting of ah (he rock<ut iomtis in that district, which nunjbtrr 
over 750. The fa^de, 65 ft. bigh^ is of a debased iyp« of rnrhitecture : 
the lower stcFiry has a licjcastyle Corinthian portico 1 mm wldch central 
and side doors lead into tomb chamb^, while the upper etorey also has 
columns siipportlrig a brioken pcdlmciit and a centr^ circular sini enure 
avinnouDtcd by a conicaJ roof and um. 

The Tomlip Kylassa (p. 185 in Asia Minor, La one of the most 
interesting of the latter da«; for the douie b constituted of horizemd 
courses of stone, as in the celebrated Jaina domes of India |p. 893^—the only 
instance of this treatment in Roman structures. The Tomb at Dougga 
(p. 185 n)i near Tunis, b somewhat similar, but has a waJJed-ttp colonnaiJc, 

Coufapfii or memoTud monuments to persons buried elsewhere were also 
occarionally erected, as in the following Lnslances; 

The Tomb o* the Julu, S. Remy (c, E.C. 40) fp. 185 11)^ in Provence, 1$ 
a cenotaph, and consiata ol a high fiedcstal nrnamctited with basr-reliefs 
4Lnd snpp<Mting engaged Corinthian angle columns with arched openings 
between. Above is a ^ular storey with Buted Corinthian columm and 
entablature, oiowncd with a conicaJ stone roof. Th^ is a similar, though 
more slender, oenota[ili at Wadi Tagiti, Korth Afrka, which has a high 
podium with angle ooltnuns surmount^ again by four coJunms which 
^pport an entablature and pyramidal rooL 

lg(d Munmueiit, near Triris fA,D* 250) (p, 185 l)* h oi EimDar 
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A. CntcuB Maxiuu^, Rotis (Rsstosiid] : A Quaorjoa Race. Seep, 174 
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dtsigQp erected by ihe Secimdini family. It coo^bts cif a scalptiired podium 
about 16 ft. squarg^ supponiAg btemiediate stage with an Order of 
Corinthiaii pilastets, enclosmg a laige sculptured panel above which ooiues 
an attic surmoimted by a soiiptoi^ pediment and crowded by a curved 
pyramidai lool, tennmating at a height oJ 75 it. above the giumnL 

'T'RIUMPllAL ARCHES 

'^^ClriiKup^ arches erect^ to emperors and generals had either one or 
three openings and the piers were faced with Corintbian or Compodle 
coJumns. i^we adnmed with statuary and ba^rellefs relating to the 

victorious campaigns w^hich they oommemoraied, and were usually sur¬ 
mounted by an attic storey for the dedicatory mscriptioii3 

-The Arch ql Titus, Rome (A.D* Si) {p. rS9)p of the single-arch type^ 
ooumieinorates the capture gl Jerusalem tn a.d, 70. On each side are ssemi- 
engaged columns with three-quarter columm at the angles, and these are the 
earliest known Eixampbs of the Roman Composite Order (p- The soffit 

of the archway is ornamented with deeply recessed cohers, and a relief in the 
centre represents the apotheosis of Titus. Oh Ptre side of the opening is a 
carded relief of the pnperor in a trittmphal car, and on the other is a lepre- 
sentadou of the spoils taken from the T™pk at Jerusalem. The keystones, 
which project consklerably to support the main architrave, are also richly 
carded and are faced with figures of Roma and Fortuna ip. iSq a). The 
attic storey, with the dedication, was origmally surmounted by a bronze 
quadriga (p. 189 F). 

/The Arch of Trajan, Ancona (a^. 113.) (p. 190 j)^ was erected astride 
a causeway in honotit of that emperor^ who had made the harbour. It 
is of marbk and is well praerved^ ^tbougb most of its bremie enrichments 
have disappearedn It is appreadied by a Eight of steps and has a high 
podium with an archway 10 ft, wide, flank ed on both sidj^ by pairs of duted 
Coriuthian colunins on pedestals, supporting an entabjattire and attic stage 
fcft inscriptions. The total height h 6J ft. 

vThfi Arch of Trajan^ BenercGlum 1114) (p, 536 p), is one of 

the best-preserved Roman stmctuies in South Italy ; h somewhat rcsembJea 
the Arch of Titus, Rome, and forms a story in marble of Trejaa'a life and 
policy, while some of the sculpture may belong to Hadrian's time. 

There are arches of thi^type at Pola, Susa (b.o. 7), Aima, Rimini (b.c. 27), 
S. Remy, and Athens, Thi^ archwaj.^ in London at Hyde Park Ccuner [p, 
andj^nstitution Hill are modem examples of the migle-ardi typCn 

Arch of the Coldsmiths^ Rome fA4>. 204} jp, 189 h, J, k)^ erected 
in honDur of Septimim Seveius, b cot a triumphal aicfa^ nor is it of arched 
construction, for the opening b spanned by a horizonta] entablature ; while 
the wotkiuauship is and over-daborate<L It adjoins the Camt^'^b of 
the Giurcli of S_ Giorgio in Vdabro (p. 227), and with it shows the contiouity 
of successive periods of architecture. 

The Arch of Sepdmms SevEnis^ Rome (A.i>. 204J [pp* 143, 144, 190 A-G, 
336 e ), of thf! tripk-aich typt, was dedicated to the Emperer and his tw^o 
sons to commemorate their Parthian victories. It is of w^hite marble, and 
the three arcbways rest on piers, in font of whi^aie detached Gorepnrite 
columns on pedestals. Tbe centre! archway^ with a richty (ajfiered semi- 
dneuiar vault, has latezai openingB to the side archways. A staircase In the 
south pier leads to the sumniit, on which were stattien of the Emperor and 
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his two CantaUa and Gtta, iii a quadriga nr foiir^horse chariot^ wtti 
soldier? on either side, 

--The Arch oi ConsuxitifieL, Rnme (a. 1>^ fp- buUt bi hnnoitr 

of Constantine's victory over Maxentius. Is of 4 ne praportioiis^ It has ciglil 
mnnoliEhie dciachK! Cnrinthtan ooSumtB supporting an ^iiablatnr^ returned 
back to the wall, and on the attic siorey wa^i a quadriga. Many reliefs were 
brought trom the arch of Tra|an and represent mcidents of his reigiu 

The Arch of Tiberiiis. Orange (c. S C. 30) 7^ a], one of ihe finest 

triumphal arches outside Etaiy^ has CorintliLan bali-i^iutitns between the 
axclies and three-quarter columns at the angles. The Marble Aicb, London, 
Is a modem instance ol the trfple-arch type. 

^ TOW GATEWAYS ANT> ARCHWAYS 

■^atew'ays were erecled as entrances to towns o^ridges. and fotmed part 
of the protective circuit, as in the waJI&of old Rome. Verona and other cities. 

The Gate of Herculaneum^ Pomppcii t&.C. 2nd cenTj (p. 196* fi) is in rauiS^ 
but Its prohabJe apfiearanre is shown in the restoration 

The Porta Nigra. Trtres (a.O. 275) (p- 181 f), was part oi the dty 
walls and i* one of the best present of such gateways. The striicture, 
115 It. wide and 95 ft- high at its highest part* has a double archway defended 
by portcullises and heading to an unroofed court which could be defended 
against besiegers. The facade has storeys of miighly executed and un- 
finished Tuscan Orders. 

The Port* S, AndrAi Auiun (p. 181 G]. in the ancient fortifications of 
the town, is an unujiuaJ gateway with four archways—two for carriages and 
two ior fMi-passengers—sufm>un ted by an arcaded gallen?, decorated hy 
Ionic pilasters, connecting The rampam on either side. There is another 
gateway m Aumn. $smilar in design except tliat the pilasters to the arcaded 
gallery are Corinihiau, 

Ttie PoTte de Mars. Rheums^ and the Porta Aurea, SpaJato fPalac# of 
Dif>cLeiian, p 1 iiSf are among the best-kn<iwn gateways* and ihe walled towns 
of Roman Knfamvsiich as Loiidun. Vodc, Coachester^ and Lincoln, must have 
bad similar arrhway^. 

The Arch of Janus Quadrifrons. Rome <pp. 143* A. tSq M]* huilt in the 
Forum Boanum in the fou^tl^ century, is a four-way arch at the junction of 
four roads it is of debased work buill ftlxiul the rimt oi Constanrmc, and 
has 1 simple ciuss-vauK (p. 1&9 L| with bnek groins—profialily a prototype 
of Qufirc nhbed vault*. 

Tfie Arch of CarataJJa* Tebessa (a d 214] (p 190 «)p is a m^ked feature of 
this iniCTCSung ciiy m .-llgena. I t fotmerty siwd at the meeting of four roads 
in the centre of the Riiman town, but tl is imw attached to the city walls 
buiil by Justinian in a.ij. 535. It oecupies a square of 36 ft. with ^cbwa>'3 
16 ft, wide on each front, flanked by d&tached Corinthian columnar sur¬ 
mounted by an eutahlaiure witti a trie/e nf unusual depth for i/iscnption^ 

There are similar arches at Palmyra and Timgail in Sorrh Ainca. while 
the coltmnadcd streets ;it F^alraym are an example uf Roman ImpenaJ 
town planning. 

The Portias ot Octaria. Rome (p. i8b a), re-erected by Augustus, bad a 
fine double colonnade, but only live columns are stdl standing. 

Gateways were sometimra added at the ends nr in the centre of hridgea 
as at the Konum iiridue. Aicajitara ip* 198). with a portal over the centraJ pkr^ 
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PILLARS OF VICTORY 

1"^ Pillars of Victory or memorial oolomaA were erected to record triumpka 
^ o{ vicioriOlia geAerak 

I Irajaa's C^lumn^ Ronu* (a.D- I14I (pp, 143 adjacent to tda 

I Basilica and spxkI in an open colonnaded court carrying g-alleries at diiierent 
' Ifiveis^ from which the ba^reiiei$ on its shaft could be viewed [0* 165 

i m w 

'* Thv BCDJptnrei wind aioft 
Am\ levt, threoirh vumu S^Ia, up tha tm^bi Ateep 
Thu tuifo to " 

It ia a Roman Doric cojtran with a totaJ height of it$ ft, 7 ins. Is the 
pedestal, ornamented wilh sculpttired trophies, is an entrance to the tomb 
chamber of Trajan, The shatt, 12 It- a ins, in diameter, oontaus a spiral 
staircasie lighted by small openings and was tuiirnuunted by a statue of 
Tnjsiii. srnca replaced by Lhal of S. Peier, The has-relicfa illustrating 
incidents of Trajan'^s war with the Daxians were probably intended to 
represent the unwinding of a p^jrchment scroll (p. 193 F). There are 

1,500 human bgures, riiU of dramatic vigour, and many incidcats of military 
campaigning by land and water„ ail c^ved on a spiral banij over 800 It. Jong 
and about 3 ft 6 ins wide. There is a tuil-siEcd plaster repruductian in the 
Viciorta and Albert Museum. 

. The Column of Antoninus Piua^ Rome (a,d, ibi)j of which the pedestal 
now stands ia the great bemicycle of the Giardino della Rigna of the 
V^can wa«i fotinckd un the dt^ign of Trajan's column. 

vTbe Column of Marciu Auretius, Rome {a.d, 174) (p. 193^ erected 
in the Fias2a Colouna to commeraQrate the Emperor's victory on the Danube. 
It resembles Trajan's column and formerly stood in front of a temple dedi¬ 
cated to the Emperor. The marble pedestal is surtodunted by a shaf t 97 ft« 
3 ins. high and 13 ft- 2 ins. in diaencteTp carved with remarkable spiral rdiels. 
The top is reached by 197 steps and was crowned by the stame of Marcus 
Aurelius dll it was reploj^ (Am. 1539I in the dme of Pope Sixtus V by the 
existing statue of S, PauL The spiral l^nd winds mund the column m twenty 
tiers, and represents the campaigns of Marcus Aurdius against the German 
tribes north o| the Danube. One relief (p, 193 K) showi Martus Aurelius^ 
and another (p. 193 jl represents a pontotML bridge over which Soman troops 
with t^aggage are passing. 

Rostral columns (pp, 144 A. 193 g) were frequently erected in the time 
of the Plmpefors to celebrate nav^ victories, and took their name from the 
rostra, nr prows of captured shi|^H with which they were cmlidJishedp wJiile 
an inacripuoB recorded the deeds which f ed to their erection. 

^PALACES 

^The Palaces of the Emperoni^ Rome (pp, w, r^lh are impresaiye, 
even as ruku, of which enough remain to .'show their vast extent and impost^ 
character, ^cavations on the Palatine Hill* started by Napoleon III in 
A.B. 1863, and sirtce continaed by the Italian Governmcnl^ have revealed 
remains of a group ol magnificent palaces which were commenced by 
Augiutus (A-D. 3), added to by Tiberius, Caligula, Titus, and 

Domitian, and remodelled with gigantic additions by ^ptimius Sevenis. 
The palaces, which crowned the l^latine and looked down on the centre of 
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civic life in tbe valley bdow, wm appjTOched the Fonun along a 
" divns or rising slope which hmncbed oB from the Via Sacmp west of tie 
Arch of Titos. 

The principal portico of the palace (p. 194 aJ, of dppclmo columns^ led 
into the public the Tablinum or thione-toom (p. 191 b). Banked on 
one side hy the Temple of the Lares or Imperial houst^id gods, and on the 
other by the Basilica or Hall ol Justice (p. 194 C), Thus, according to 
tradition, the Imperial power was firmly planted^ in architectural planning 
at any rate, between religion and justice. Directly beyond the tbrono- 
roooj the Peristylittmp a square garden siimronded by marble colonnades 
designed for court life and pageantry. This, In its tnm. opened into the 
Tric^um or Banqueting Hall (p. 194 o), with it^ three conches for 
teclining guests, l^is social sanctum ol time-honoured hospitality was 
remote from the dietmction of the public courts and looked out into the 
peristyle and two n3^phM or open gardens with floweri^ plants, playing 
tount^us, and running watcr« There were also many minor chamh em for 
Eemce and deeping, such as would naitirally be required for a palace 
retipne. The disporidou of the buddings was governed by axial lines and 
thus magnificent vistas were obtained, while irroguiar spaces, caused by later 
addlticiiis, were rendered symmetrical by the iutroduction of heznicydiK and 
other devices whidi dbgui^ the diBcrent angles at which the brnkhngs had 
to be placed in relatioD to each other, a method frequentiv used by modem 
architects. Not only were the Imperial palaces on the Palatine imposing in 
ejctenti plant ^d proportiotis, but botii within and without they w^re deco¬ 
rated on the gnmd and iu a manner made familtar to m by the reveia- 
duns of the buried city of Pampaii. The flofjrs wm worked in conventlottaJ 
and pictorial mosaics for whli^ the craftsmen of Italy are still famous ; 
the walls were relieved by marble columns and painted with frescoes, and 
the ceiling vuul^ were picked out with bright colours, while et^erywhere 
there were niches leu the sj^eudM statues hrought from oonqu^^ Qreece. 

The Gnldm House of Noo^ Rome (A-D, 65L built after the gin&at fire 
hi the city, has become a synonym for aU that is magnificent in royal palaces, 
but it was destroyed by the Flavian Empcrois and made room for the 
Colossetmi and Imperial Thermo Pliny de^rihi^ the lavish ornamentation 
and fittings, ^d I^phad drew inspimtion huni its buried fresooes. 

' The Fakce of DiocleHaji, Spaiato (SpUt) (a.D. 300) (p, 195) forms the 
l^eater part of the Mediaeval town of Sp^ato in Daiwtia, which has there¬ 
fore been called ^ dty in a house. This maguincent palace, with its impedng 
colonnade, stretches along the sea-fremt of the Adriatic and may Ik described 
as a rojral country house, or a cMteau by the Its original appearance 
can be wA] unden^ood from the restored view (p, 195 c). The plan of tlic 
palace was appruiimatcly rectangnJarj occupying S acres, atEi<^t equal iu 
extent to- the Esciniat in Spain (p. 757}. There was a square tower at each 
angle, and in the centre of the nmrth, e^t, and w^t sides were the '' golden," 
** t^aaen,” and " iron " gateways, flanked by octagunal towers with sub¬ 
sidiary towers betwieen them and the angles. These gateways formed 
entrances to four porticued avenues^ 36 ft. wide, which met in the centre 
and gave the palace the diaracter of a Roman camp. The two northern 
portiotts were probably for guests and prmdpd oBicers of the housekold: 
while the whole of the sontbem portion w^as devoted to the palace and also 
included the Temples of vEsculapiua (pp, 195) and Jupiter, the latter 
sometinifis Icnowa as the Mausoleum of Diocletian (p, 158), "a dicuUr 
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vt^^ibuie^ will] ^ portico in nntbi formi^d entranoe to ^ 5itl£e of nioe 
Chamber? averfooldTig iJie sea. which indtided the private apartTOents and 
b.iths of the Emperor. The hue portico or colonnade, 524 ft. long hy 24 h.» 
on the sea'htnxi ^ve4 as a cotmcctki^ gallery and probably cont^ed 
works of art ^cf. Eh^abethan gallery^ )- The detached cotamns of the 

upper portion i^ted on carved oorb^^ similar to those of the'' golden gate¬ 
way (p, 195 A)^ The outer walb were lined Intemai^ on three sides ol the 
p^ilace with cells tot slaves and soJdtecs ol the Imptirial retinue. The octa¬ 
gonal temple or mausoleum and the more tofty lialb of tho palace proper* 
visible above the enclosing walls in distant views by land and sea, were 
impressive leatcices of the group, The arcMtectuial character is somewhac 
debased in style with broken and curved p^inseuts and decadent detail. 
The palace has. boweverp a value as a transitional example, for the entabla¬ 
ture of tbe perUtyle is formed as an arch (p. 195 B) and thus loses Its con¬ 
structive significance, while the arches of tm; nnrtiiieni gateway rest directly 
on capitals, without thft intervenliGn of an entablature, and form an early 
instance of a principle which was carried to its logical conclusion in the 
Romanesque and Gothic styles. '' ^ 

OMAX HOUSES "5/ 

Roman dwelling-hoiises are ol three types r (n) The domus or private 
house; (4) the villa or country house ; and (c) tlic msEda or many^toteyed 
te^wment. 

^ iomuM or private house was probably evoH^ from the Greek 

house (p. llS], An atrium foniiud the more public portion of the buiEding 
and.4 peristyk beyond was the centre of the family apamnen^ 

'' Atrium Vest^/* Rome (c. a j>. 66) (pp. 143 B* 144 B. fgS B) orHou.se 
of the Vestald, on the Forum and the House of LivUi, Rome^ on th^* PaLitiiia, 
aje the most interesting remains of dwellmg-houses in the Imperiaj dty. 

Exca^'ations at Pompeii and Herculaneum show that Roman bouses 
differ but slightly m plan and dbpositioti from the Greek dwtUitigs which 
preceded tliem^ These Pompeian houses owe their preservation to havittg 
been buried by tbe eruption of Vesuvius in a.d. 79, and the whole lay-out 
of this buried city has revealed tbe manner in which town-planning was 
standardised among the Romans. The streets were uarroWp S* 12. or 15 It. 
wide, whife the widest wem 23 ft. 6 ins. with a roadway t3 ft* 6 ins, and paths 
5 ft* wide. The houses had plain &^des to the street and the frontage on 
dther side of the entrance was let oft as shops {p. 196* F). The. 4 fescnce of 
windows towards tire street was probably due to tbe desire for pnvacy, and 
it must OPt be forgotten that glased windows, even if known, were little 
used* Tire rooms were lighted by openings on internal eourts, as in 
Medireval times in England and Francep and as In Eastern houses to this 
day : but these openings were Small, as the light was strong in the sunny 
dimate of Italy* The rcnsaijis of Pompeian bouses are mostly one storey in 
beight, bot thm are traces of stairs, and upper Boor? were probably ol 
timber No frrephicea or chimnoys haii'« b^n found, but brarier? were 
probably used as m Italy to-day. The domestic water supply was carried fay 
leaden pipes with "rising mams'* to ufjper floors, with taps and other 
accessories which may still be seen at Pomiseii. 

.yTlie House of Pans*. Pompeii (pp. 196** A, C99}* b a typicaj d<mm or 
private hou%e. ft has streets on three ddes, Ihe garden occupied the fourth, 
and besides the house proper there were shops» bakeries, and three snuiller 
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dwrllings. A pr&thynim/' or entrajice kd direct from thje street 

to ihit atrimn, ^idch served as Uie waitung-room for retaiaers aJid dieuia* 
around whicti were roams for guesu and servants and semi^^bUc rooniap 
such as Libraries, aU Lighted by ihe duot opening jp* d). The atrium is 
open ta the sky to tiie cenue wiih a “ itan-ta “* or sloi>Uig roof* supponrd bj 
brackets, ixi-uiid all four sides, and the ** trtipluviiitii/' or water cbtem for 
receiving ttie faifi-water frucn these tuois, was swUc m ttte centre of the fiave- 
menl. The atiiimi also can tail ted the farnii^' ailar and the arLcestral statues 
(p. 199 open saLcxin or " tabLuium ^ was curtain^ oB between the 

atritun and peristyle, and ai the side were " fauces " or passages. Ttie 
peristyle wasahen the garden of the house, and was the centre of the private 
pari of the buiLding, cojrespMding to the Hail ot ICIkabethan times (p, 7S6); 
ttifi sketch [p, 199 B] indicates the I>jric columns between which festive 
garlands form a pleasing background for the entertainment in progress, 
*' CubicuJa " or bedroains, " tTiclinia ar dming-rooms with diflercrit 
aspects lur sumiotr and winter, the " cecusnr rcceptinri'rrKmi, and ” ahe 
or recesses for conversation ^urmimded the peristyle. Dming-rvionis were 
fitted with three couches for nme people, the recognised nuinbef fora Roman 
feast. Floors and walls wneiie decora ted with musics and fresco pamtings» 
The kitchen and fjantry^ w'cre at the side ol the peristyle, ^nbest frum (he 
entraneej. but convenietiE for the side street. 

The House of the Vettil, PompeiJ (p. 199 E. f, n), differs horn others tn 
that the airinm, owing to the restricted rite, adioins the peristyle^ which 
has recently tieen ijarily rebuilt and planted as an antiqije garden with 
marble cabies and siaiuettes^ The kitclien, with its cooking us still 

ifl tiiu, and the trkJinitnii^ with It.^ wall fresco® representing Qaa&ical 
myths, are typical of many otliur hoik's. This Pompeian house, os seen 
from abuvi^f has two openings lighting the airinm and a smaller court, w^hich 
were prc^tected from tfiieves by iron grihes* and there b a Jari^e opening to the 
perwtyle beytmd (p. 199 E}. 

TLie HtnJ5« of the Faun (p. igh" 0), oJ Diomede. Sallust, and the TraeJe 
Pcwi are typical residences, wiih fioors, walb, and vaulted ceilings decomted 
in the characteristic Pompeian style; and furnished with candelabra^ iairips, 
vas«^, statuesp and fountains, many ol wLilch are In ihe Naples and Poeii* 
peii Muflcunis fop. 207^ 2ofi), The Hours were of patterned mosaic, in 
black aini while fo. n, kJ or coloured tnarLilcS, The walls were |.iainted 
either m tt^o (p. 1^07 D* f, g ] or to mutare marble; the darkest colours ol 
the dehorntive scheme being nearer the gmvind Piciures were sometimes 
endowed with arLhitcCtural features, such a* columns, 90 ^^jeuder as to suggest 
a mftai origin, wiih entahJatutes all repreisented in persi^ective |p, 2^7 0)^ 
Hie ceilings probably Lmd palmed and gilded limbers, and the peristyfo 
CDltiiiins w<ire often of the Lome type (p, 51.14 And foofs were covered 
ejctemidly with tiles or tena-cotta. The muains of these honses, a& erica 
vated in ^uch dti® a.v F<Kiipeii and linigatL revraJ in rJie details ol their 
arrangement the everyday life ol Romiin dtizen^, Lytion's Last Days 
of Pompeii " contahis imaginative descriptions of the Life and dweiiJngs of 
ll^ ti™. 

(if Tlie or country hnu^e. Hadrian's VlIU, Tivoli fA,D. 12^1) re^ 
sembicd a dty. for. with surroundings and gardtrns, it occupied ah^^iut 
seven square mil®* Berid® tin? [mperial apartnients ibisre w^-re Icnaces, 
colonnades, palasiru-, tiieutres, and thermae, r^tomrionslof wLiidi have 
been made by Pimutsl. Canina. and D'Espooy. There ore rmiajiis of Roman 
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ROMAN AHCFUTECTUBE 



A. Abcm Tibkbius, OiuifQE. France j[c. b.-C. ^o}. Sec p. 184 



P Tns AtRiutt VistJt (Hobse of tiis Vestaisl Koswe (REJTOKxa) 

A-D. 6 ^). See ji, 191 
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villas in dilTfirent parts oi England wUch ihow the usual type qI plaoand 
the centf^l heating anrangemedts necessary for cur cold climate (p. 34^. 

The itimla nr block o^ tenemeiit dwellings of many storeys seems to 
have resembled modem flats, or workmen's dwellings, $ddi as must hat^e 
been necessary lof the slave population ; and In this connection it should he 
noted that a decree was issu^ by Augustus licnifing the heights of houies in 
Rome to 75 fL* and it therefore seems evident that biiildings of this type 
must have been oumerotis. 1 

"Aqueducts 

\Tb ^ aqueducts* which served a strictly ntilitaiiau pnirpose; were^ by 
reason of their size and proportions, slrikifig features of Roman landscap^ 
[guined aqueducts throughout the Etnpife show the importance attached by 
the Romans to an adequate water supp^ Immense quanthiea of water 
were required ft^i the great therms and fdf^ubhe fountams* to say nnthing 
of the dometatic supply for the large papulation, and it has been computed 
that 150,000.000 gaJlons wtre daily poured into Rome throngh ^ eleven 
great aqueduc^^/ In the days of Lmperiai Rome one of the mc^i impressive 
sights in the Campagtia mml have been the Jong, Irvd flights of majestic 
arches which bore the waters of the hiJJs to the citizens o( Rome. No more 
imposing triumphal procession ever entered Old Rome than that of the 
aqueducts bearing captive the waters nf the dialant hilb^ and no greater 
manilestatiou of the adoption oi aimpb means 10 supply a cveiyday 

life is anywhere to be seen than in these water-carrying arcbeaj[ yhe Romans 
were acquainted with the simple hydrostatic law that water nsesTTo its ovm 
level in pipes, and the upper rooms of houses were suppUisd by " rising 
mains "* m the same way as in modem buildings^^s pipes could in those 
days only be made of costly Jeiid or bmnze* becasfle cast iron was unknown, 
it was more teoaomiesJ to use slave labour to construct aqueducts of storn^ 
or coticst-te fared with brick, with aimust level water channels, either above 
or below ground/" This system has been adopted even in modern limes in the 
Croton Aqu^uef which supplies New York City, t^e principle Is tlie same 
tn all cases. channel C spectis ") lined with bard cemem is carried 

onardies, ofterTin severaJ tiers and sometimes ofimmenK height (over 100 ft_L 
toffiovey the water from the high ground, across valleys^ to the dty res«r\XJiry 
of them followed a circuitous course, to avoid making the slope oT 
the^annel too steep, when the ^uroe of the water was high above the 
le^^l of dLvtributbn m Romflp Vitnivius (Bk, VIII* chap, viij ra;omnientls 
a fail of h ins, to every roo It. m constructing aqiiediicta. In the time of 
Augustus there virere nine of these aqueducts. 

The Aqua Maroa^ Rome (B.C, 144), forms part of a triple aqueduct 
which, by the Porta S* Lorenzo* carri^ the Aqua Marcia, the Aqua Teouta 
(B.c. L27b and the Aqua Julia (o.c. 33)—an economical ajrang™eut by which 
several channels, one above the other* are carried by one series oI arches. 

The Aqua Clmidia, Rome (a.1>. 3S) [p. 30Q A)* biuU by the EmperorsCaligiila 
and Claudjus, bruughf water to Rome from Subiaco- 45 miles distant: ^>axt 
of its length b on solid masonry* and for q| miles it b borne on lofty arches* 
gra* lengths of which remain in the Campagrta. It is fTfobahJy the finest of 
aJ) Roman aqueducU and some of the srehess are over 100 fu high ? tin™ 
miles fTnm Rome it is jniTied by the Anio Novus (a.D. 3 ®K ^ miles in length* 
The Peru du Card, Klm«, tVanoe (c. A.d. 150^ (pp. tSl lonna 

part of a magnihfeni aqueduct* 25 mUes long, constructed to bring water 
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to Nimes from the Heighbaurhood of It is wdl pre$eTved« ^bout 

900 ft, long, £md formed of three tiers ol arcbes, crossmg th« valley tSo ft^ 
above the river Gari In the two lower tiers tfie arth above the river ts 
the widest aud the others vaiy in widths wMe m the appemtost tier there 
are thirty-five arches of 14 ft. ap^m. mpporting the “specitis’' or water 
channeL The masonry is Mid diy^ witliout mcaimr^ and some of the arch 
voussoirs of the intermediate tier were made to project to r^ury the t*in- 
poraiy wooden framing or centering on which the arch was formed (p. zoo b}. 

Aqueducts at Tarragona, Segovia, Spalato, and elsewhere testify tu the 
importance attadijed to z good water sap^ly. znd the t^ulafions throw a 
tight on Koiriai] admimstrative methods m the Imperial City and Roman 
Provinces. 

^ BRIDGES 

Roman bridges were simple^ solid, and piacticai in constmetion and 
desired to otier a well-calculated letistance to the rush oj water^ and the 
roamvay was genemlly level throughotit. They promoted intefcourse between 
dries, were factors in the spread of dvilbationp andare found throughout the 
Roman Empire. Just as the arches of aqueducts carried water over land, 
so the arches of bridges carried land over water. 

The Pons SubLIdus, Rome (p, aoj A), was for long tlw only bridge acroa 
the Tiber, and Livy records its dastniction by the Roman garrison when the 
Etruscans were advandng upon Rome ; while Macaulay has immortatised 
the incident of its defence by Uoratius Codes. 

.-'Jlie Pons Muivius, Rome (b.c. log) (p. 203 ah known as the Ponte 
Molk, has semidnruLir ardi^ over massive piers with protecting startmgs ” 
or cut'waters and extra arch^ ^ve them to allow the flood waters to 
pass through. It was here that Cbero annested the Gaulish ambassadors and 
Sfaxenltiis met death and defeat at the hands of Constanlinc 31^). 

Tlif Pons Fabticius, Rome (sx. 62-21) (p^ 196** c), with iis fbod water 
aperture and starlings, is one of tiie heat presers^ Roman bridges, 

, The Bridge of Augustus, Rimini ( 4 .D. 14) (p. 203 Ci)pis tne b^t preserved 
and one of the finest ancimt stmcttires in Jtriy, with its stretch of five arches 
over the river Marecebio- 

- The Roman Bridge, Alcantara (A.u. 105) (pp, 184, xgb** B), exemplifies 
one of two impressive types found in Spain, viz. [a) the nmiy-arched type, of 
whldi that at Sakinnnea (p. 578 a), of extreme length, is ou example; (6} the 
aingle-arclied type, such as the later Sfcorish and Gothic bridge at Toledo 
which, with the romantic sweep of its gigantic arch, spans the lOcky vaUey 
of the Tagtis (p, 5S4}. 

::: FOUNTAINS 

Fountams fpp. 675 F, H, 6fio* A) are striking features of andent and 
mexiem Rome, on account of their gmoefuJ design and the spia^hing of 
dear wat]er in a hot and crowded city. Public fountains, which were 
nuiueroti^, amonntir^ to many hundreds in the various Roman dtics, were 
desig^ either as a large batin of water lacus *% or as spouting jets 

^lientes *’), or the two were combined with marble ooltimai and statues 
Private fountains existed in great nufnber^, mainly in the courts and gardens 
of houses, with great variety of deriga in coloured marbles and porphyries. 
And were often decorated with brow statue tte$. The water sometimes 
issued from fishes, obells. or other objects supported by a figure of a nymph 
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And sometimes from lions* heads in. waH niches lined with mc^cs, as at 
Pompeii. 

The andent Romaa regard Cor running waters, whicb almost arnounted 
to adoration, found espression not only in triumphant aquodnets and 
fnoQtiiiieuULl tbeitnst^ but in these mimberli!ss lotintains in the dtis 
which made up that great Empiie. Water, e^er frerii and ever changing, 
was used to memorcalise peat men and noble deeds, Water-skriiies as 
seniptured fotmtams honow^ the dead and served the living. This cult of 
water in Classic times became a continuous tradition, and we have only to 
look on the fountains of Medieval and Renaissance Rome to redlse how 
muck the dty owes of charm to this universa] display of gushing and billin g 
waters. Great b the mystery of water and its courses and there are otlier 
waters in this city of many centuries, which, buried tmiier munh building, 
are now only known as the hidden waters of Rome (pp, 675 f, 68o* a).^ 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


GMMEW. 

A. diifilAjr iiinpncltr. 

boautyji aad perTcctioii of pzo|N}rtici» 
wtitdi give dignity tod grandear iu 
■pits of iHwaUn Kaa of ejcalfi. tJoity aod 
jymmetrv r<$uttod from tlus mU-coq- 
tAlaed cliamtsT oJ Uie bimplia. whUe 
varied bqiI imj^ymmctricaJ gtodping 
QCcasA aaiy Ul cortniA bnUdifij^ the 
£rKht!bei^ (pp. 104 f}. Hie 
ideal of life did not tend toward* the 
«KtkD of Btnitariu buVIdiDg?, 


rbe ppflt wd boun or tnheKted iotra of 
coiiqtr^ction nwde for mnpHeHy and 
did opt lend Itseh to feoidi variety and 
boidow df AA did the Afcuated 

neoiaa Atylir, Tluere fi qo misgling of 
cofutruckivt principles In Greek biiild~ 
isgt. and tbe atnictan] Umitatioiii of 
tkm tiabeeted it^k preveHtisd the novel 
dttvnlidpineiit* bo wkich tbe arcuatedi 
■tylir gAve rfc^- 

Tbe tnif undi witJi voiinoln wa» mil oAed. 
bat the Treaeucy of Aireiie. Myecn** Is 
rooted by m vuU with the rtonea Lsiid 
haiiwntAl, each ibniM dVetiAppring the 
cme below, tiU the Crown is rea ched 
tp^ 74 a). Thk type of rDobug obviociAly 
timiled the die and form of the build- 
io^- 

Crfseh temple* were nsoaily orieatatod, so 
that the ruuig stui might Light op the 
ttatue (p. 93 ^ 

s_ WoUa^—T he onjployTaiBni of niarbk 
ioSiottOHd the vtyk: lor Luge blocka 
were mhbed down by davw oltee being 


AOMAhT 

A, l^loju-—HaiEi convey eo impreteinii 

■fif TSJrtZl^A fartrj tti i>g*i afld J^TA 

chaiaftETULbc of 4 potucrfEil and enu- 
getic nfee. The Ronutui w«e pre^ 
ecninently great oenffcnctoiw, and by 
the invention ol concrete were eble to 
etroct pabiin bniidings of enoi^onA aine. 
Ute the therm* And hasilkaa (pp. 169 n, 
n, idd b|, beddea majiy typM of utlti« 
torian itmclumj aycb u nqnedncti 
ul br^gei leqnim] by the expandihg 
rivillaatkiii of the Homaji Etdpire 
^pp. 131 ». m, H. 1&1 

Tbs 4rcb. vmuJt. and dome were the k&f*r 
notes to the Hystem of oonatnictkm. 
The arch tnode it tpo^bk to vpu wide 
opefujiga; vaiilta aiul domes coald be 
tlutTWO wtr Luge and cofnplii:atc4 
ptuu in which sq^Lue end ecmicirculu 
TccesK* (p. 195) give bqldiitsi and 

vuiety^ while thr comblnaboia of tra^ 
boated ud arcuated styles permits of 
novel types of plans. 

The true arch with wedgeahaped blocks 
was oontmwd fiom Etnuem times^ 
latensctiog vaults <»iiOEtitraiAl the 
weight of the aapemmetiire on piers,. 
IzutEod of distfibtiilng it aLong a con- 
tinnoea wall os in the Temple of IMona, 
Ktmee 1*. step towards Gothig inethods 
of cmutnictLon). 

Roman temples, rcgordlm of caicsiiiiacicn, 
faced tbe adjacent fonmi so ai to b* 
easy eJ occml 

n, WalhL—The Romans TovalnticfiiHd 
waE eocstusCtwi by the oie of coo* 
cretCi Hus novej end durable budding 
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£xi?d id pc^imn uid tbuj i|af 

«moatbc9l ijiulijde ftniili. Coarsfl 
va.1 fustjucDily cQii'ciied^ with pcduhsd 
nufblc stucco to prodiice samm 
ftfiKt, ftd ftk Pxsium. The ^Okna 
bctwTsa the nwhle bliKl^ &tud m> 
etxbiCtly au lo be oimixit UiviB^bte. 
hioru.r wm unavxs^ry bectnAe thft 
b(ocl» were » trvljr l^hd tlut the 
st 9 thiiity o( waba itcjwnilfti aolrly ou 
tbft Uwa qI f^vity« Mcui enjopo, 
however. *m£LeiimEri oaooected tbe 
bhxha ^on^ittiEliiuUy. 

The Anta wm employod to cmphaalse and 
■trecftheji the angls of nim mlla 
(Jip. 103 C, io£ A). 

c. OpeniiiciL^CoIaimadefl, bj proviiJhiK 
variety in the play tif U^ht fUtd fttudo. 
Tendered oficidiip in wadi of inwar ior^ 
pomufie in the dengo of the exterfot, 
and indeed oo}ocmiu $«4 are the ouixtaiuli- 
teBtuiea ot Greek Ajr.hiitet:tiire (p. oS 
A), ai^d were aQmetmm au ptrEuiipcAed fti 
In StDae (pp- aJ' 

Doomy* Wore H^uvo-headed and oftoO 
crowned with m oomice tupporiad bf 
ccduoles A* in the fiiEie aorth doorway of 
the Erecbthoioo, Atheoa |p, i;ii n], 

Wtndowa^ except on nre cccasoaB (p. fto), 
wnre not ixHd in tempi». pj IJ^ht wa* 
j/ Obtaiiiod from doorways, bypethraJ or 
cltskF-Hory opemnga, and perbapif liao 
throiilfb tnuupareni alaisutisr toof 
ilnbi {p. 83) and oU laidpa^ 

RooXisi—Extreme care waj beitowod 
upon the ODOfftniction ol the higMy 
nuiiilitd eloping n»fa of temples^ These 
were of timber (p. a) 

QoverDcl with laiigio aJiuiis nJ pLarble^ 
bmahed St the fiav^ W^th carviod aatn^ 
^2 fpp^ ^3 9a o), The acioccria 
or blocfct of narhle 4 f the apex and 
lower angka ol the pedfiseotp oho 
carved wttb atatnary or onuHnenta* 
were chiLmctefiitin fcatnies (pp, A, d. 
C. 9 i Dj. 

Celling^ of perlilTlei were uAered in 
aijoare or rectangular paoek of c^rmi 
marble, as in the Tmaeion (p. 91 h. 
the Fartnenon [p* 33 m* and Temi^ 


mOKAH 

matamxi wax not apecuU to uV country« 
As It wai made np cl IfagmrDia of h*rd 
atone, or <)narry drbm cnixod with 
Iktie, foLind in all parca cjI ihe Ronian 
Emptm. Thu concrete waa laced 
micrtLally wjth vanoiu DoatrHahiv *nch 
u aioon, bnek^ and ituccd^ and was 
decorated Interimlly wtUi bc&utifiol 
mirbk, ilatiuier^ and porphyry 
attnehed to the W4iJle by cnetit cramps 
(p. IJ9I These walla were composite 
Id character and thns differed eesen- 
tially from tboae of the Croeka, The 
varloue types of walUo^ am deaqslbed 
ebewhere (p. 14JK 

The Filaatcr, wbicb CoiTm|mtided to the 
Anta^ waa gaed decoraXivcly on ivallD 
butcad of lia|JH:oiiM[nxti {pp. 131 
iha x|. 

C. Opaim^—Colonnadce aod the new 
■ytt-em of arcades wme both In aae 
inlnmally and externally, and the 
latter occur in atnmyS Eme abo^c the 
other aa in ihc Colowimi jpp. 17B 
177 a}. Tbue cokioeadd were larj^y 
lupeneded by ajxber and co^uum-liiiiKd 
feeri. 

]>gon!raya were both Hqnare and eeoii- 
drcnW-lieaded and becaine deoorauve 
featorm pf importance m the external 
desHgn of large public bnildiags, ai in 
the Pantheon. Rome tai a). 

WiDdom, ^neraily Kmiciiciiiar'beadied* 
were Imquciitfy divided venically by 
two tnnlUooj : btil iomedmes they win-n 
Kgmental, « ibape produced after tho 
removal of the wooden centering, by 
hhing in the side apBCo vcnicaliy abovo 
the apringing line (p. 139 
Rnnfs.^—VauJtJ and tlutnea {pp. *39, 
3aa A, 0, 331 ai coDittiuted the chief 
arclutectofaJ dhaogep acid were often 
Godemd. ai in the thermae nod the 
PaDthnoO (p. tbt aj. Timber framing 
also appeam to have been entployed for 
tomptm, and acconting to Knrace tiiofc 
were ipWndiLl wooden Cuilcrod cciLmga 
in thoa|aj:giGr bounne. Roof covctinga 
Wore ol terrm^GOtta, at amongst the 
Efruecans. ol marble or of bronze ax Id 
the f^tlteoD. ViiTDviui nayi flat roofs 
Were iiMd, ai Ln the thinm^ 

Ccilingi of pnristyieft wnm coffeml wish 
gtwEOtTtiic; paticrua of Dctagone and 
fii|uarca In comblnatioii u in tbe 
templM at Baalbek. Syria (p. tj^c)^ 
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4, PONfi Sc;B£4a\]5, HcKB (Kistoilbd), Seep, 



B. Toe Mu[.vic» {PojrTK Motut), Romis fa-c. 1&9). Seep. igJ^ 



C BrIDCI^ Of AUGUSTUS* ELMIJ?! (A,D, Scff p. 
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CAPITAL T 
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pIc of Apolb EpicQClut (p. ^ n, c)i« 
timber cei2in|^ were prab&bl]f 
omplo3r^ OTcr tii« 

m* Colufiuu.—Tb# Otddn wt^ titceuary 
ia^tum tiff the trmbiaici^ Ay^tciii of 
rxJcstritctiDJj ami tka Column ^llb Ul 9 
bum ar DDtablAtttfd |i «tK-iiK of 
Cf««k STckiteKrtim {p. i22f. ColumnE 
were vjbmJly oonimicted id finums'* 
Md the JlutXD^ iraa carrifid out ofiet 
the ehafte were to poamoiL 

Onl^ were ne^r *opmnip««ld eacept 
ia bi^rkirA of texnplo (pp, B, A, B, 
B, r. ^3 Kt Fh TfaDyiTtml on i»pped 
Aiylobaw, aod Ibo oniy inatuice of 
p^eeuld flapportia^ columni appeal^ 
to haw beesL is the Ttmipb Artemi^^ 
Ephesus (p. ipjI . There were ouly tbrm 
OrnlerB their propomonfl sccni to 
have been ctetermiood experimaotaily. 

The T>UFCfU Order, ao evcti AtntpLer form 
^ thau tho Oarlc, mn tioi used by the 
Gmtks. 

The Oonle Ostd^ (pp^ laa aK etnrdy 
end di^uiusE theii nadoimi Ordnr 
and used in the moat importnnt bnild^ 
/ iof?^ whbfa were templiBe. It was 
without a base but no a atylobaten atul 
the cnpiiat bu n plmi. square atxuuii 
beneatk nbich Is cschiims, which baa 
a varying outline (p. S6}. Columns me 
waiJly duted^ and from bein^extmnely 
sturdy became more slender In cheir 
propc^kKia. Tbs vnrtioaJ plaiur of tba 
axebmve projects In advance of tbe 
face of tbe cnlunm, and the trigiypha 
am ovH- the omtral ixca o1 the coEuaiaa 
esorpt at the angles^ where the ulgliypb 
a ai the estreiDity of the friare Ip. 94). 
^ Ibe chanusLs 10 trf^ypha am founded at 
the tup. 

The mntules^ *vcr triglypha and metopes^ 
^ slope downward^ with the ao^t and 
project beneatb it. 

The Imtk Ordfr fpp. ■». sm was uted 
r' with gmax rehnement of line by tbe 
Cr«^ The distinctive capital bas 
the acroUa ahttwin^ OD two sides only, 
althoii^b aogte volutes am found at 
fl«sa* (p, 09 cj. 

The Carsalliuli Order (pp. X 1113 bJi waa 
^ httle uaed by the Gnseia and was in¬ 
troduced late in the Hellenic penedr 
sJthoufh the earliest known example in 
the Temple of A|hiUo Epicnrtns, Ba^Kr 


aowa^ 

Apses of temples and ba$ilM» were 
Covered with coflered semi donuts, a*, m 
the Temple Of Vrnua Rome 

<p. 155 al- 

■. CoTurnna, —The Orders fp, lasT were 
often Ufcd Id coupinctiou with the pier 
anif arch and then tost their structural 
LmpoTtance and became chiedy decora- 
tivcp aa tn the CohnAeum and TnumpruJi 
Arthes- CotBintis were uauallv onflnied 
mnnafithiH duiiug being unsuitable to 
granite and veined umrbEe 

Orden were often supermipowd. u in the 
ColosMtiffl Ip, iy5 a|. The Hdmans 
iutnoduced pedeAtaka od wtucb mey 
plai:ed the colUDlD bJ secum gtramr 
height- Canotu uf pmpuziJhtifl> as 
formuhiierl by VjtniviuH, wuregriidoalty 
atajEulajrdised lor all ihe Onlcistk whicb 
tbe Romans increased 10 bve by adding 
the Tuacaq jnr| Composite. 

The Tttsctfti Order Ip. 141I has an unduted 
ihiLft with base and sunple capital and 
DHTihlature \p $44 a}. 

The Dork Otdrf tp- b)^ lliile uaed by 
[he Kemans. waa too severety iJIUpEe 
for the bulblmga may retiuired The 
Temple of Kercuies. Cera (p. ixa ah ia 
the only Reman utnple ic this style, 
but quasi Uorac cclunms occur id the 
ThEatre of Marcedus tSh a|. The 
Romalel ildded a ham. varied liieahscuf 
and echinus, and ailclrd s deniil coQEnse 
to tbe coraiai. The cduniiu were 
leq sturdy and a[iiD«tim« uoflutocL 
The architrave doe* noi proj«;t be¬ 
yond the face of ibr cofurun, but Is uj 
the same plane with it. and the trn 
glyphs m the fri«e we™ over thr ccai ral 
wTwi of the columns, evim at the ail^ici. 

The chanuels in tnglypbs are roctungular 
at the top. 

The muiuleSw uxuaJly over the trijglyph 
only, are but slightly inciificdH Aod do 
not pruiect below the aof^u 

The ItifthQrdtf tp. J37 ni of the Ramjtiii 
was less fvimed. Some Late axxaiplei» 
Buch as tbeae at FOmptfil and the 
Temple of SAium have angle votuies. 
thus showing the ktoU on all femr luid 

(p. Its fl* /I. 

The CervtAmi Order {p, m wy wm the 
favourite of the Hctnana. *.ad was used 
in the largest templei, as these of Castor 
and Pollux fp 1J5) and Veipiuaa, 
P rttBjfc, The capital h- vrry aruxte and 
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■fT nif gir 

dat«i from b.c. 4^, Tina OrilDr appsKii 
10 liHTV been uakI prinri^Tty in inmU 
bniLUngs, lucb u tbe Monument oJ 
Ly^crat^ SUj^ tbfi ToWBl af thn Wind*, 

Athene [pp, 111 J, ri'a}^ Thu Olyni- 
pwkm, Athens, may be ooneidned a 
Remjui b ii^tHif ig or mtbet a €reek 
design mtinly carried by Rcmtan 
craftsmen |p. 11The acantbn* leaves 
tummudmg Che bell dI the espitaJ 
were of the pnckly acanthcu t^-pe 
rpmmtj) havmf podided 
leaves of V^liaped sectkiD (p, [ii q)^ 
Sbafti of colimm^ were ^.ntedi as 
dwribed at tba conummcemEnt a( chba 
aectioii. 

The CbHtpeMir Ordtr was nakDown to 
the Cteelcit but a ■omewtiat ■imiTar 
treaUnent is seen in the carved antbe- 
tnkm oruHineDt ua thd neckitig ul tb ? 
capital* m tbe Ewbtheion. 

a. Jdvuldipgi Ipp* lab}.—"nie Greek* 

fclicd for cHect on tbe gxiiceinl ooatonr 
d their monldinga^ which approach 
conic aecttfiut m prohle Afwl am often 
dccDfatodi with carving of » delicate 
a chanetcf a* ngi to obscure hut en- 
buce the grace d the Outlines an 
clearly ihown in the UJistmUonsL 
Raeeuted In iitia mnrble, mnuldingi 
w«o often undenmt 10 as to ptodnOe 
a fret^ efTecL 

Creek dentils are far apan and occupy the 
whole depth ol the mnuldtogh 
i^zeck consoles were used only as v^tknl 
bmckots to door oomicett, aa in the 
Erecbthekin {p, lai *1. 

G, CbTLsment (pp. i^s ^30, *33).—Tbe 
aculptnro id the Gncki has n«v« hto^ 
eqnsJJed* whether executed in isolafed 
groupe of statuary or within the bemn- 
dnfiica of an. archhoqtanil framing, at tn 
the pedlnwest nutope*, end hietta of 
the BuUxnanL It Js gcnenJJy held 
that ntericni oJ temples wtcro c^rntrod 
on a camfuJJy preper^ fiat oement or 
marble tnrfare, uul this must have 
added greatly to the geseral effect. 
Polygnotua and other great artists wne 
•employed for decorative pain ting upoti 
tEmpIcs and oiber boildii^^ and part 
of thd Ptopyljfia was kimra a* 
Painnd Tb« duty fteecoH 

were probably in the style fcZie vm 
pAxntizigt ol that period, whifu the later. 


rokak 

the leavea lunooEijdhig the bah '* mrv 
uften naturalistic and durivod froLDi the 
leave* ol ttie Amntkm$ atsffxr, wMch 
are blnnt-ended and fiat to oecrion 
{pp 111 a), ot tnxm the olive loai. u in 
the Temple of Coebor ami Pollux The 
entabLntinw is rich in carved ortmideol 
(p. : ihd ojcMtnve has tuojiy 

deoorated mouMings ^ the Ineae b 
buq-oentty orvod wii^ scanthus niutiU 
or figure omamentx wMlo the OGmlce 
has carved mouldings, Surmounted by 
modillidims (ccuuoln^ brackf-tx cr cor- 
belaj which give an apparent support to 
the caroua aiid hove scnlptiLred ooficn 
botween thesL Shalti; of noittfittiy •ween 
fiutod or plaiiL 

The Cwnpotftfc Or«frv (pp. l4l» iB^ Gj 
o), Invented by the Romans, was 
used LD TriumphiLl Airhet,, and the 
entabLatijie followi Che Corinthian 
Order, 

Moulding (pp, las* ia6J.—The Rumaai 
ou the contrary rriji!ij for eflect on the 
obimdant carvLug ou their mouldingi 
ratbor thiini on the contouia, whkii im 
usually parts oi tiftles In ptoaiu. 
Ostentation replacet rrimEment and 
when every monMlng Is eoverod with 
Carving a wealth ol eoiface decoration 
b produetd though oJtini toaw in 
workmanships whkh is sometimea due 
to the itotu dnployetL 

RcituacL dentils are cIok tageihisi, and 
finislind with a fillet below. 

Roman eoseolea were used also horh 
wjotally in cOTisice* {p. 135 c) and vfrti- 
»lly as kEyetom 1B9 a), 

a. Oinainent (pp. att|. 307, aoff).—The 
RoaaiKB recogmsed the pfMtniineEkc# 
of the Greeks in sctilptaTe or paintiog^ 
and so Crtck nrtHta were employed 
and Grwek sculpture waa prirod and 
copied- In latisr tunes both vuiiJ ts and 
floors were covered wilh moaok, often 
vaycoaruLutzvatment. Inthe^iaiblo 
waU-Jacioga and ffoDfa food efieeb were 
prtKlTjcod, Ol the Romans it'M con- 
uolsseaiv tn the use of muble- The 
ox-luads connected by garlands, so 
frequently cnrired in fiqinlul fckM, 
edgiaated in the actual ikulls and 
goHandi hung on tha albus after tho 
beast* themselvea had been sUio. A 
fii» marble ocment wm Irequeutly tued 

as a 00viriiig to wTdU and atoM column*. 
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M ftmn the proTlociit 

at Pomptdh must hxre b«o grand and 
decoratm. See Jjauly' 

slj tmdjbr Ciedf i^rdiltectii^v 


Xbe AnUM^nion or Hmiejiucldt iras the 
chsimcteruftic oiotif Gnek iUjtAoo 
^ omsEMt and sIm oJ cymm recta 
douldio^ (pp. 130 tj, 13^ a}. 

The Grreki, efiUBckmsIy or unttiosclAtLiIjrf 
practise extreme limpliJClty in art. and 
ttie ^nfi'^ralned marbie that they vnrked 
cnc^ma^ the teqadefifiy to leave purity 
of ontHne to liar itaelJ. Tbiu. 

KhetlieT DD thfl ^od scale el a temple 
buiidijjg Uka the I^Ttheoca) or in the 
Acngle htimaii fi^ice an the Herme* of 
Olympia, they were oontent witli beauty 
unjulorQed by dixtratting oniarpeirh 

The perie(±tDn of Giwk art Lies in Ha 
nmplidty. The Greeks wue artista by 
/ tLStuxe, uriid Qreek art was ibe outward 
exprmkm el the oatloost love of 
beauty^ 


SDU4H 

to form s grtrand dc whichpaintiiigji could 
Ik axecDted, as at Pompeii. The lres+ 
ooea pa the waib of the Ronian Thorns 
Largely Infiaenced the fresco decontiDiu 
of the Reoatisajice period (pu 307 &). 

The Acuthni ktoU, boMly carved with 
OQDdnuoua stem and apimla, it spcoally 
chaTactcdstic of Roman ornameat and 
frtexea (p, *04 o^ M), 

The Komana ue^iftr sKm to have be<m 
tatiihed till iheyhad Umdad theirnwmu^^ 
mental bulMEn^ with e^'ory posaifato or* 
n ftiTi^w^ l additiDn^ Here too again the 
EnEuence of material is apparent ; for 
oononte demanded a di^uSp and 
coane hrmtone dM not permit of deli- 
cate purity of Jin* and thus called for 
extnmeain onLomciit^ so the Rnumox 
armplDted the magnlficeDCfl of thdr 
monnnients by a w^th of decomtioii. 

The dharacterbiic d Rocimn art Lies in 
its forcelulneea. The R oman g were 
mlcm by oatmri, and Romait art was 
tbe outward expressiaa of the aaUacial 
hjve of powaTp 
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THE EARLY CHHiSTlAN PERIOD 


EARLY CHRISTIAK ARCHITECTURE 

4tb—l»ili CeaL) 

^ I, Um-UENCES 

^ G«oerapbicaL—Christimily bfld its birtb m Judaea, mu eastern provmce 
^ tbc Roman Empire, but directly it became a living organism it was 
uatuially carried by S, Peter, S. Paul, and other missionaiies to Rome, as 
the oentte of the wWld-Empire, There at the fountain-bead of power and 
influence, and in spite of oppositioD and persecution, the new religion took 
mot and grew, till it was strong enough to become the recognised imiversal 
reltfi^on ot the whole Roman Empire, Early Cbrisdan arcbitcctHre at Rome 
was influenced by, and was the logicaJ nuicome of. existing Roman art, and 
it was modilkd in other parts ol the Empire acemding to the type already 
recog n i se d as suitable lor the geographical situaxioo of those countries, such 
as Syria. Asia IMuior, North Africa, and Egypt. ^ _ 

Geological.—GeologicaJ iaHuenees may be said to have acted m- 
direclly raikrr than directly on Early Christian arcliitectare. for the ruins 
of Roman biuldings ollen provided the quarry whence roareri^ were 
obtained. This influenced the stylo, both as regards consunction and 
dewration; for cotomns and other architectural (eatufes. as well as hue 
sculptures ^d mosaics fmm older buihluigs. were worked into hasUJean 
ch«^c5 of the new laith, 

' 133 S* Climatic.—The climate of Italy, the most important centre of building 
activity in ih** epoch, has been dealt with in the chapter on^ Roman archi¬ 
tecture (p. 136), The climatic conditions of such Roman provincea as Eg3fpt, 
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Syrift, and North Africa where ChrisUanity was estahlLsticd were more or 
less varied, and natuiaUy modihed the style in those countries where the 
fiercer sun and hotter eJir^te necessitated small windows and other Eastern 
features. 

Religious.—fn all human history there is no record so striking as 
of the rise of Christianity, and no phenomenon so outstanding as the 
rapidity which it w'as diffused thruitghaut the civilised world, and, not 
only in this period but also in all subseqaent ages, Christianity has inspired 
the bniJdtDg of same of Uie greatest architectnr^ tDonumcnis. The number 
of Christiau commioities established by Die Apostle Panl tu his missionary 
ioniueys round the Eastern Mediterrsmean, in Syria, Africa, Greece, and 
Italy, might lead us to expect many more ruins of Early Qiristian basilican 
churches throughout these districts. In this connection, however, it must 
be reraembefed that the God preacltcd by S. Paul was “ not like unto gold 
or silver or stone graven by art and device of man/' nor a God that dwclleth 
" in temples made with hands " like those of the old Greeks and Romans 
which were built to shelter the statues of the gods. The purpose of the 
Christian church was to shelter woTshippers W'ho met for prayer and praise 
to an unseen Deity, and, during the tinsettlcd conditions at the beginning 
of Christianity, various places were adapted for this worahip. Thus the 
building of pagan temples ceased before any attempt was made to btdJd 
Chr&tian diurcliei. In am. 313 Constantine issued his celebrated decree 
from Milan, giving Christianity equal rights with other relimnns, and in 
A-D. 323 he hmiself pretessed Christianity, wbkh became the omcial religion 
of the Roman Empire, and ihe Christians then began to build churches of a 
type suitable to their needs and ritual Fortified by its official position 
and thus freed from the need for unity within, which had been engendered 
by persecution from without, doctrinal differences at once developed in the 
dnircb, and the Counci] of Nicea (aj>. 323}, called by Constantine, was 
the first of several such councils for the settlement of disputes about heresiw, 
The steady progress of Christianity was temporarily arrested by 3 reaction 
(a,d. 360-363) under Julian the " Apostate,'’ and then for several genera¬ 
tions religion suffered an eclipse as a power in European civilisation, and 
the whole continent was given over to war and anmuhy. Pope Gregary 
the Great (A.t>. 590<-6o4) employed the imperial Army of Cons^tinople 
to defend Rome against the Lombards, and thus, by making common cause 
with the people, early laid the foundations of the temporal power of the 
Papacy, which steadily increased, especMJy under Popes Adrian I and 
Leo in. 

Sodal.^ Constantine changed the capital of the Empire from Rome 
to Byfimiium in a d. 32^, when the old Roman political system came to au 
end, aud tliis reval convert reigned as an absolute tnonairii till his death in 
A.D, 337. Besides the tronbles caused by Julian the Apostate, Christianity 
suffered further diEabilitiea during the unsettled coBdiUons cnnseqtlcnt trpou 
the division of the Komnn Empire, which first took place in aj> when 
Valenttniau became Emperor of the VVmi and his brother Valens of the 
East Throd^us the Great (aji. 379 - 395 ) reunited, for a time, the Easteiu 
and Western Empins, and m A D. 438 TlieodQsitis II published his lecaJ 
code, M tmport^t vmk on the constitutions of the Empeiora from 
time of Coti^tuw, The renrs of Emp^ in the West ennie to an end in 
A.D. 475.and the Eastern and lAextern Empires were aominally reunited bv 
Zeno, who reigned at Constantinople. Tlien again the «ai of power was 
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duDgtd and TliM>dork the Golh rrigned in Italy [a.h. i493-5®6) daring a 
periwl of peace and prosperity, and. in the wake of this 
art infiueaced Early Christian art by way of Ravenna, whidi nvalled Kome 
in unportance and was the capital of the Gothic Oynasty a,Pi^ 493‘^5^ with 
the caption of a shnri period when H was sobdufid by Josth^ 53 ?h 
tfin « were MW decteti for the separate states of Spai n, Ga ul, Nomcm 
Africa, and Italy, where King Odoacer recognised the snprein^ of the 
one Roinan Emnoor at Constantinople. The cmanapation of Western 
Europe from direct Imperial control itsnllcd in the development of Kon^o- 
Teut^c oviHsarion, which fajdUtated the growth of new states and nabo^- 
lities gave a fresh impulse to Christianity, and evcntmlly stiengtheoed 
power of the Bishops of Hume. The formation of these new states resulted 
dso in the growth and devdopment of the Romance aid Tentoiuc 
Euages, which, for general use, largely replaced Latin. It w ch^ that 
many sodal chaiages and politic^ disioibances could not fail to be 
refiect^ in the ardiJtectuie erf a period in which great formative forces were 

&ti '^’'cirk.. 

Historical.— The Early Christian period is gen^y ta^ m 
to^nbrnsTantine to the death of Giegtny the Great (aj>. fe 4 ), althoia^m 
Rome and many Italian dries it continued to the twelfth century. 
incursions of the Huns into Germany about A,n. 376 eventually brought 

invasions from the north into Italy, and in A 4 ), 410 Rome itself was 
sacked by the Goths under Alaric. So many conflicting tones wre at 
work in Europe that the spread of the new idigioa was arrested du^ this 
period of change and upheaval, till a.i>. 451, when the defrat of 
of the Huns at the battle of ChHons aided in the consolidation of Chrisnaiuty 
in Europe. In 568 the Lombards penEtiated into Italy and held^the 
northern part for zoo years. Then in a.d, 800 Charlemagne vas ^y 

the Pope in Rome* and from this date the Empire was styled the Holy 
Roman Empire, a title retained till A.D, 1S06. Under Poi» Gregw the 
Great fA.D. 590-W) Eariy Christian architecture, the latest phase of Roman 
art, gradnalJv fell into disuse, and for the tm eentunes a^terti^ 
devetopmeat was practically at a standstill in Euro^ i and thotig 
jirHiwTirat of Byiautium asserted itself, old Roman traditions were m abey¬ 
ance till the tinn? when Romanesque architecture was gradually avolveo. 


^.architectural character 


The character of Early Christian ardut^ure is 9^ In bntl^gs 
fourth to the seventh century, and in some places even to the tweHth centu^. 

Each age of human devdopment inevitably modifies the art it has in¬ 
herited m its effert, somerimes consdous and sometimes unoonsiMUS, to 
adapt the art of the past to express the outlook of th^esent, Thp m 
arctotectme one style is generaUy evolved from the pnee^ by a s*nes d 
gSual change. The Early Christians, as Roman craJt^en, conunued 
o3 Koraan ulditions, but as they were by no me^ wealto it ™ 
that for their new btiUdiUfiS they should utilise as ^ 

from Knraan temples which had become uKiess for tb^ or^nal 
Further, in thrir churches, modelied on ^man baaltcaa ^ey used oid 
coliunns whidi by vaiiooa devices wete bnro^t to a u^orm height (p, 

On this account, although extremely interesting from an archaologica] 
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point ol view. Early Cbmtiaii buildings baldly have the architecttnal ^“alue 
of a styi« produced by the solution oi oonstractive problems. Baslicau 
churches I^d either closely spaced columns carrying the entablature (pi. 21b 3), 
or more widely spa«^ oolomns cairytog semidreukr arches (p. *i6 A). The 
basilican chui^ with three or five aisles, covered by a simple timber roof, is 
^pical of the Early Christian style {p. 225 a) as opposed to the vaulted 
Byzantine church with its centr^ drcular dome placed over a square by 
means of pendendves and surrounded by smaller domes (p. 241). 

The arcbitectoia] character of basilican churches is rendered impressive 
and dignified by the long perspective of oft'Tepeated columns which carry 
the eye along to the sanctu^; a treatnumt which, combined with the 
comparatively low height of interiors, makes the^ churches appear longer 
than thw re^y are, as is seen in S, Paolo fuori te Muna (pp. 219 f, 223 nl, 
and S. &taria Maggiore (p. 316 s). An " arch of triumph.’’^figurative of the 
transition tlirough death to life eternal, gave entrance to the sanctuary with 
the High Altar m the centre standiog free under its halAafrhitvrt upheld by 
marble columns. The vista was rcunded ofl by an apse lined with marble 
slubs^ and crowned with a semi-dome encrusted with glittering golden 
mosaics in which Cbiist appears surrounded by prophets, samts. ami martyrs 

(pp^ zi6 A, 225>, 


3. EXAMPLES 
BASILICAN CHURCHES 

Basilicas or Roman halls of Juatke probably served the Early Christians 
as models for (heir churches, which thus form a connecting link between 
buildings of pagan Classic tunes and those of the RoRumesque period which 
fcillowied. The term " basilka ” (Ck, basiliiios = kinglv), which was applied 
to a Christian church as early as the fourth eantury. was a peculiarly appro* 
priate designalLoo for btaiJdings dedicated to the service of the King of Kink 
So™ authorities, however, believe Early Christian dmrehes to have 
evolved from Roman dwelluig-botises, where the community had been in the 
habit of assembling, from the " schol*" or lecture-rcioms of tJie philo¬ 
sophers, or even from pagan temples (p. 152 c). A t*qsilican church was 
usualiy erected over tJie buriaj-place of the saint to whom the church was 
dedicated, and tmmediatdy over this burid-pJace, oypt, or " confessio " was 
the High Altar covered by a dborium, also known as a tahemade or balda* 
Chino (pw 966). There were thirtv-one basilican churches in Rome aJone 
. S. aemente, Rome (a.d. ioS+-iio8) (pp 215. srfi rebuiii over a fourth 
cttimy church, retains ihe original internal airangement and httincs of 
t^t church and shows the suitability of die basiUcan p}an for C^tian 
ntual and for sheltering a numlier of worshtppen (p. 213 gi An atrimn 
or op^ rectangular forecourt (p. 213 b), surrounded by arcades forms an 
imposjng approach to the church, and in the cemre is a fountain of water 
for ablutions—a custom whkh is stiU symbolised amongst Roman Catholics 
by the use of the stoup of holy water at the entrance of the church, Ne*t 
came the covered narUiea. between the atrium and the church which was 
a^gned to pemreuts. The nanhei opened into the nave. Ikhted bv a 
dmiory of smaU windows, with an aisle on either side, usu^v fudl the 
width of the navt Occasbnally ibeie are two aisles on each side of ihl 
..V., ,» to ■!» of Otd s; Pota (p. p c. S.1!,3n,J*x9 ili' 
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223 0), 4Cii S, Giovamii In Lsitciano. GaUeriea ior women were sometimes 

E lated over ihe aisles, as at S. A^ese (p, 2^4 A, C. o, e) and S. LomiiO, 
lome (p. 22Q B), but otherwise the sex« sat on opposite aides of the nave. 
Thete is no “ Ix-ma " iGt. plalfoltdj in S. Clemente, but one had existed in 
some pagan basiliras, atid was the germ of tie Medisvsd transept which 
later converted the plan into a Latin cross* Some consider, however, tliat 
this cmcitoim plan was derived trom building which had been erected (or 
sepulchral purposes as early aa tie age of Constantine. /A choir, which 
became necessary owing to ibe giowfth of ritual, was enciiKed by low 
screen walls or canccUi ” (hence " chancel ") and was provided with an 
" ambo " or pulpit on either side, dating irom the fourth century, freun 
which the Gospel and Epistle were read {pp. 215 ft, 216 a). In the apse 
Or sanctuary the bisiiop took the centi^ place, which had been tlrat 
of the ** pnetor ” in tlie Roman basUica, and the presbyters, «r members of 
the Church Council, occupied seats on either side corresponding to those u-sed 
by the Roman " flssessois-" The altar, in front of the apsej which in the 
b^iiica had been used for libations or sacrifices to the gods, was now adapted 
for the celebration of ChrisEian rites, and a baldachino or canopy, supported 
on marble columns, was erected ov-er it- The interiors of S. Clemente and 
Ollier churches, owe mudi of their rich effect to the use of glass mosaic 
f" opus firtcanicum *') in the semi-dome of the ap^ (p. ®t6 a), with a central 
figure of Christ in glory against a golden background, as at S, Agnesa 
(p. 231 a) or S. Maria Mahore (p. 231»), 

** ik:low WX9 4II uuiHic dtkdiosiy pUmifid, 

Witli cyclea of Ebfl bTimaji tue. * 


The timber roofe were plainly treated with visible rafteis (pp. 234 
225 a] often cased, in Renaissance times, with richly gilded eoflfeis (pp. 216 
ft. B. Z23 B}, The pavement was ionned from the abundant store of old 
nobles in Rome, and slices of columns were laid as centres to snirounding 
bands of inlay in intricate geometric patterns (p. aifi a) as at S. Lorenao 
(p..23I O) and Giovamii e f^olo {p. 231 T}. 
j d^'TheBasiUcao.Quilch ol S, Petef* R®'™* (a.B. 33®) (P* *^9 
^^ZarecUfd by Constantine near tberiieof the maitynlom of S. Peter in the dretu 
of Nero, was puikd down to make way for the present cathedreJ (p. 642). 
The atrium led through the narthox to the great nave with double aisles 
tertninaling in five arches, the caniral of which was called the Arch of 
Triumph (p. 219 B, c). Beyond was the bema (p. 966) and the sanctuary 
or semichxular apse vrith the Pope's scat against the centre of the wall 
The priest, as in all Early Christian basilican eburehes, stood behind the 
altar and faced east, as the chancel was in this case at the west end (p. 219 c). 
Raphael has depicted this basilican church in its or^iiul state (p. 220 a}, 

S* Giovanni in Utcrano, Rome (a.©. 330) (p. 36 B). has been So much 
altered at various times as to have lost its original Early ChristiaD character, 
Paolo fuori !e Mura. Rome (pp. 219 », E, F, C, 223, 231 c), founded in 
jf©; 380, was destroyed in aj>. 1823, but was rebmTt on the origmaJ design, 
and is the largest and most imptessive of all basilican churches. The nave 
has eighty great columns of Simplon granite, with mosaic mural medailicms 
of the Popes above. The Arch of Triumph with fifrinatntury mosaics, tU 
double bemft, the apse with mosaics of the thirtcentli centu^. and the 
remarkable High Altar with its double bddaduno over the Omfessio of 
S. Paul, all contribute to the grandeur of the interior. 
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S. MdriA Haegioi-c, Rome (AJ>. 43a) (pp. 2 t6 S, 231 b), yeas buUt by Pope 
Siitus ni and is the only chordi of which there is evidence that it was 
originally a pagan basilica, and U is one of the most typical of haydlii^n 
churches* The mterioT (p. 216 fl) ia the most beautiful of the thiee-ablcd 
basilicas, with its ranges of Ionic columns of Hymettlan tnarbli; and enub- 
lature sunnounted by the original mosaics of Sixtus III deaU^ with Old 
Testam^t histoiy. culminating in the Areh of Triumph, High Altar, and 
haldachino. beneath which is the confessio, 

Lo»n2D fnori le Mura, Rome (p. 220 bJ, Is the product of two dnirches 
with their apses placed back to back, as in the tem^e of Venus and Rome, 
Rome (p. 153 )- The two chniches, of whkh one was foimded in A 432 and 
the other rebuilt in 578, were joined in A.D. tsib by the removal of the 
apses and the tnserfkm of columns. 

S, Sabina, Rome (a.». 425) (p. 225 a), although often altered, retains its 
original character. The basilican plan has nave and aisles separated by 
twenty-four Corinthian columns of Hymettian marble supporting senti- 
dreular arches, plain clear-st^ walls, and a simple open timber roof. The 
bareness of the interior is reheved fay the elevcnth-centrny haldachino and 
High Altar, and the mosaics of the apse, which date from A jj. Saa. 

S, Stefano Rotondo, Rome (a.d. 470) {p. 230 a, b, c, o), has a cinndaz 
plan of siinilar type, 2ro ft. in dbmeter, and is the largest circular chureh 
b existence. Its high central and lower aisle roofs are supported by two 
rings of columns from older buildings; the outer range supports arches and 
the inner a borixontal architiave. Two central columns and a cross wall 
^ve additional support to the main roof timbers. The suggested restora¬ 
tion (p. 230 n) shows a possible original arrangement, 

S. Apollinare Nuoto, Ravenni {aJ>. 493 - 5 ^ 5 ). was erected by Theodoric 
the Great and has many points of resemblance to its neighbour. S. ApoUinare 
in Ci^, especiatly in the renmikable campanile and world-famous band of 
mosaics above the nave arcade. 

S. ApoUioara in Classe, RaTenna (a.D. 534 ’ 539 j (pp, 224, 225 b, 231 n 
n, j), was erected by the Emperor Justinian on the site of a Temple of Apollo 
and, like the sister chnroh S. ApoUinare Nuovo, was probably built by 
Byzantine craftsmen, for here the ioBuence of Constantmople was strann 
The swnple plan forms a three-aisled bastlkan chorch, 130 ft. long and q8 ft 
wide. The atTium has disappeared, but a narthex leads into the chmch 
The eastern apse, which is dicniar internally and polygonal extemallv b 
raised above the crypt and contains the High Altar with q£ 

north b one of the earlkst circular campanili. of the same data fi,* 
interior is impressive with nave arcade of dpollino coltunns BvEantine 
and dos^t blKfcs {p, 231 E, j) supporting arches, above which b 
the baiyf. 5 ft. high, of portraits of bishops of fifavetina, while the apse 
retains its original mosaics showing the saint preaching to hb flock. 

S. Ae^fis^oii k Mure, Rome (A^. 625-638) (ro. 214,231 a), was founded 
hy Constance la A n. 3^4 over the tomb of S. Agne«. It shares with 
S. Lorenro fuon le Mum the peculiarity of having aisle in two storevs 
Between nave and aisles are sutteen ancient columns iuppartina archL=»’ 
with si^w gallery columns above. The apse with altar and tSdachino 
is at the western end. and mosaica la the semi-dome (a n rc^ei 
S. Agnc» bctwwn two Popes (p. 231 a). The exterior.’tritbafoipl?^? 
story windows, is plam and the apse is flanked by a campanile Ijld vvili 

Toredfo Cathedral, {rebuilt a.p. 1008) (p. 229A, a). sSlhi theSit- 
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tioBs oi the origiofll bishop's throne flanked by six rising tiers o( seato in the 
apse, which give a good idea oi early Christian airangements , while the 
towering mass of the campanile completes this historic group, with the 
octagonal baptistery of S. Fosca (p. 25^^. 

Syracuse Cathedral, Sidly, stUi clewly shows how a pagan temple of 
Athena (p, 90) was convert^ in a-D» 640 into a Christian chonm, by the 
constnictioti of a wall between its perist^c columns and the formatmn 
of openings in its oella walls. ^ 

w The Chorch af the Nativity, Bethlehem (a-&. 33 <») (?• ™ 

'’’^foundr^ by Constandne over the traditiimal birthplace of Chmt and iwuilt 
A.O. 527 ' 565 ,« one of a number of basilican churches in Palestine and Sym 
e^ted between the third and seventh centuries, before the Saiaoen hordes 
overran the country. It is sunounded a high wall which encloses the 
precincts of the Latins, Greeks, and Armcmans, who jointly own the chur^ 
This historic btulduig, with the monolithic Corinthian coluroiis. 19 ft high, 
of the nave and double aisles, and the three apses of the sanctuary, ts stifl. 
in spite of iwtcaationa. grand in its amplidty of plan and ni^t have be^ 
peculiarly suitable to receive the immense number of vraisbippeiB at the 
birth-shrine of the Founder of Christianity. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem {p. 226 e , f, G, 23a) aectM 
by Constantine over tbe fEpiited tomb of QirUt^ 4*(aced and damaged by the 
and Penmans, rebuilt by Crusadeis and oftan restored, appears to 
date from the twelfth century, lor its architecture resembles that of Sialy 
in that period. The entrance (a. 0 . 1140) (p. asb E} leads into the tr^pL 
to the left of which is the rotunda, rebuilt by the Cnasadere 1099, with the 

Holy Sepulchre itself, reconstructed in recent times ‘ while on the right is 
the church of the Crusadefs. This citcular type was copied at S. Gwon, 
Cologne (p.528) ; Ottle Maplestead, Essex : S. Sepulchre, C^br^; North¬ 
ampton; Ludlow Castle Chapel, and the Temple Church, Loudon [p. 348). 
Models ^ the Chureb before its partial destruction in a-H, 1808 are in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, the British Museum, and R.I-B.A. Library 

The Chureb at Qalb Louseh (A.P. sixth centuryj (p. *26), in Syria, has a 
basUican plan with entianiss flanked by two towers, sad nave sep^tad by 
piers o frying setuicircular arches. Above are corbels supporting abort 
^lumns to carry the roof trusses. The church exhibits many points ooramon 
to all Syrian churches, which broke away from lie Roman type owing to 

distance from the Capital. > , . - i. 1_i 

S John of the Studioo, ComtaoUnople (A.D. 463). which was attained 
to a monastery, was the oldest eiistii^ church of the basilican type of all 
those erected by Constantine in that dty. . _ 

S Geonre, Salooica (Am. Aoo). an early domed church, and S. Demetnu^ 
Salome (AJi. 500-550) {damaged. A.n. 1917). ^ five^usled b^Dic^ ch^ 
with transepts and galleries, show the variety of tr^tment du^ tha pen^. 

In Asia Minor, as at Ancyra, Pergaraon, and Hierapobs ; m No^ Africa 

asat Algicre; aod abo in EgypL ^e« the ^ly Chn,to 

Copts tfiere axe a auraber of barilkan chuichea oi the penod. but here the 

style died out owing to the Saiaosn Conquest in the seventh oentiuy. 

BAPTISTERIES 

Early Christian baptisteries were originally used only for the sacramcat of 
baptism, and for this rile Roman dicular teinphs and tombs (pp. 154* 279 ) 
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supftUed 4 most suitable t5pt of biuJdmg, Tbere was gtneraJly onty one 
baptistery' in a city, as at Komi*, Rati'^^nna, and Flomnce, and as the rite 
was adimnistered onJy at the tioee great Christian ftsuivab—Easter, Pente¬ 
cost, and the Epiphany—these buil&igs had to be of cojisiderabie si**, and 
vntil the end of the sixth ceniiuy of Oor era they usually adjoined the atrium 
or forecourt of the cJiiircb, but after this period the bapristery was replaced 
by a font in the church vestibule. Tlu* Early Christians sometime mci^ixt 
circuliir Koman temples or tombs to meet their own requirenienls, which 
often necessitated an enlarged space. 11 was difficuit to cover this increased 
area with one roof supported only by outside walls, and therefore, while the 
Romans had used intemaJ columqs attached to the walls iu a decorative 
way, the Early Christiaus used columns constnKlively to support the central 
roof, and suiroiincied the wlmle with a one-storeyed aisle nmr lty^ by an 
outer wail, which supported a lower roof (p. 230 r, c, tt, j), * 

The Baptistery of Constantine, Rome (Aji. 430-440) (pp, 229 C. 230 E, 
t, o), built near the Lntemn Church by Sixtus III, and not by Constantine to 
whom it ii generally attributed, is among the oldest of Italian baptisteries, 
of which it was probably the model. It is iwtagonaJ and the roof is supported 
by a two-storeyed ring of eiglit porphyry and maihle coltmins taken froia 
old pagan buildings, while in the centre is an old Roman bath of green 
basalt con verted into a font. 

The BapUstwy, Koeera (a-D. 350) (p. 230 B. j), So ft. in diameter, with 
a nng of durty antitiue columns in paini. appears to be the first instance of 
the combination of an internal dome covered by a wooden roof estemalJy ; 
for Roman architects had previously allowed the vault to show extcmallyl 
8$ In the Pantheon. This treatment it simike to the practice of Gothic 
architects, who covered the thin stone 'raults of their churches with pro¬ 
tecting timber roofs (p. 327 c, v). 

. The Baptistery, Ravenna, erected A.l», 449-452 for the Orthodox com¬ 
munity, is octagonal with two inlcmal wall arcades one above the other, 
similarly placed to the superiinpoaed ooliunnsin the temple. Spalato (p. 158L 
The upper arcade is <ru!;>divided into triple arches under each main arch, the 
earliest example of a treatment which became so n^iml In the RomaneMue 
peruid (p. 447 K The dome, constructed of hoDow tiles, has fine fifth-cent^ 
mosaics represaatiog the Raptian of Christ. 


TOHBS 

Early Christian burial up to the end of the fourtbcentury of the Chrisiian 
era took place in the Catacombs outside Rcune, for burial within the dtv 
was polubited by law. These tombs, cut in the tufa formation, followed the 
old Roman type, e^ept that, as the Christian church did not then allow 
oemation, " loculi" or wall recesses were formed to receive the bot^ 
Tliese immenw subterranean vaults or cities of the dead, with their’windinc 
oorndois and mortuary cfaapek all dug out of the earth, are iu no sense 
mchuectnral, but at once occur to the mind when tombs in Rome are tinder 
disc^ion. At the commencement ol the fifth oentniy the first oemetcrv 
iiui^ till* w^Is of Rome appears to have been made, and about the middk 
of the seventh wiittiry burial within the dty boundaries became aisiomW 
for the enforcement of the old law against intra mural burial was no Joucm 
wnsidered irecessary. owing to Lhe decreased popuJation. Architeaure was 
bow^CT still used for monumental tombs which were at once an extjressioa 
01 tile Qumiin faim m immoruiity a memoiial to tbe dead. 
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Tbuhch or S, pAoto fuoRi Ls SIura, Rbre 
;y«4 by fiio A.D. 1^23 and rebuilt^. Sos p. 3 [7 
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A. Tuz a^LiCATf Cttupcy or SAEiKiv, Roiiz tA.ta. 425J, Sec p, iiS 



B. Tiii: BA^tUCJJv Cuunca or S. AroLLf^AHi rpf Cusar, FEav^^TiVa 
tA.D. S34~53®J. See p. iiB 
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S. Costanii, Rome (aj>, (p, 233 a , b , €, D, e), erected by Comt^tine 

for his daughier, was cunv-ertcd into a dnmih in A.o. E256. The entrancfi 
leads to the central space^ 40 ft. in diameter, encirded by twelve pdre of 
conpJed granite columns which sappoir the domc^ and it has a smroundmg 
able covered wrtJi a barrel vanity omamenEed with mosaics gf the fourth 
century repi^senling the vintage. 

. The Tomb of GaEs Fladdk, Ravenna (ajo* (p. 233 F. C* n, J, 157 b), 
appears 10 be the crtIh^l building which is micifoiiii in pl^, and i$ e^rtrenmly 
interesting as the sarcophagi still remain in their original positions hi the 
amis of the It is 5^ it, by 33 It, mtemally, and the crossuig is covered 

by an tinusual dome in wlikh boili dome and pendentives are portlotis of 
the same kemisphere (p, ^3 e, c). The walls are lined witli marble rfabs, 
and the dome and vaults si ill re tain the ancient coloured mosaic$, 
y The Tomb oE Themloric* Ravenna [a.D, 530) (p. 233 K* n, H), is in two 
store>'s, of which the loweTp a decagon exiemaily 45 ft. in dXatneler^ endoses 
a raudfom crypt, while the upper $tcrcy is cucialar intentaliy and has 
traced of an external arcade. The extraordinary roof ts fotriiiHl of one huge 
stab of stone weighing 470 tom and hollowed into a Battish dome, 35 ft, in 
diameter, on wtiicli ^one handles are forined for hoisting it into podtion. 
llie ashes of the founder were deposited in an um above the dome. 

-'^T^OI^ARATIV^ ANALYSIS 

A. 'T'Iartfi.— The Early Christ latis follow^ed the basilican model for their 
new chiur.hK fpp. 3 c 5 , and may also hav-c used old RoTnan halls, 
baths, dwelling-houses, and even pagan temples as places of womhip. The 
campanile m bell-tow^er dates from tliLs period, and that ol S. Giorgio in 
VeJabro, Rome (c. A.D. 682)^ one of the earlist^ is a prototype of Medieval 
towpr^ An isolated circular baptistery was generally attached to the diief 
b^^can chumh or cathedral of a city, 

Wflli5.^TIie5e were still cnBStnictjed according to Roman methods 
of using rubble or oooemte, faced with plaster, brick, or stone (p. 224 b). 
Mosaic: decoration was added intemally (p. 225) ^ and soraedmes also exter¬ 
nally on west facades; though littk regard was paid to external archi¬ 
tectural effect (p. 

c. OpeniEies. —^ Arcades, doors, and windows were either spanned by a 
semicircular arch which, in nave arcades, often res ted directly on the capitals 
without any eutabbtur^ {pp, ^^3, 325, e), or were spanned by a IbtcJ, 

as in the doorway of the Tomb of Theodoric, Ravenna (p, 23c Jt). The 
marble tloofs at Civtdaie show the onmte cimmeter sametfmes attempted 
{p. 231 Windows, filled in with pierced slabs of marble, alabaster^ or 
plaster, were sniall (p. 231 L, p): those of the nave were in the walls above 
the Okie roofs (p. 224 B, f). This system was devdoped in the wonderfu] 
clear-stories of Gothic arcMtectme (p, 333), 

B. Roofs. — Timber roo£s (pp. 2^ A. n. 225 covered the central nave, 
and only simple forms of construction, such as king and queen post trusses, 
were efnplo3r^. It is believed that the decomtion of the vLsibte framework 
was of later duiCn as at S. Minsuto^ Florence (jx 2S3 hJ, The narrower side 
aisles were occasionaily vaulted and the apse was usually domed and tined 
with beautiful gloss inosaks„ which formed a fitting teckgroimd to the 
sanctuary (pp. 2x6, 225, 231 A, e), 

E. Columns.—T^cse differ both in design and siie, as they were often 
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talcen from earlier Ronmn buildings, which had either fallen inta rum ur 
been purposely destroyed (pp- 3 i 6 , 233. * 3 * c. j). It was uat^ that 
early Ciuistian budders should use materials and ornament of the pagan 
Romms, and, as these belonged to the better period of Roman art, a grand 
effect was obUinad though th« details of the design were not necessarily 
homogeiwous. Middleton states that all the fine marble colurans. whether 
Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian, in the churches of Ronre were taken hum 
andent Roman buildings, except those in S. Paolo fuori le Mura. 

The carved capitab are governed by Roman pagan precedent (p. 231 g> 
and sometinies by that ot Byiantine (p 231 |, 258 e}. and in both the 
acanthus leaf forma an important part (p. 23X c. »). 

F, Mouldiogs.—^These are coarse variations of old Roman types, and 
the carving, though rich in general effect, is crude: for the technique of 
the craftsman had gradually declined, and at a low ebb during 
period (p. 231 k). EnridunenU were incised on oiouldirigs in low relief, 
and the scant hiLs omament, although still copied from the antique, became 
more conventional in form. 

G. Omament.—^The mtniductbn oI colour gave nctmeas and gumming 
mvstery to interiors. The mosaics which lined the domed au&es generally 
represented Christ surrounded by apostles and saints vdeh all those symbolic 
emblems which now entered largely into decoration (pp. «S s, 231 A, a). 
Tlie " arch of triumph,"' separating the nave from the beina, was oma- 
roented with appropriate subjects; long frieres of figures line the wall 
above nave aro^ (pp- 2*3 8, 225 s). and the wall spaces between the 
dfiar-story windows often had mosaics iUustrating Christian history ox 
doctrine- The figures are treated in strong colours on a gold background 
In a boid and simple design, and an eam«t and solemn expression, fitting 
well the position they occupy, chaiacterises the groups. The method 01 
execution is roa r^ and bold, and no attempt was made at neatness of joint 
or regularity of bedding of the mosaic cubes, Thc joloured pavements 
were largely formed of slices from old Roman porphy^ or marble columns, 
worked mto designs by cdanecting bands of georoetiicat inlay on a field of 
white nmrble {p. 231s, t), and were highly decorative, The glass mosaics 
of the High Altar, ambones, serrena. Easter candlesticks, which were extin¬ 
guished and relit each year at Easter, and episcopal chairs, as in the fitting of 
the Church of S. Clemente, Rome fp. 213 c, D, f, c, h), were of a more delicate 
descriptiotL Fonts, as from the Venice Museum (p. 231 tt), and well-heads, 
as that from the Ootaters of S. Giovanni in Latcrano, Rome {ft 23r n), 
were subjects upon which much slcUful carving was expended. The scnlp- 
tuied sarcophagi of the Early Christians belonging to the great families of 
Rome, though of small artistic merit, have carved iHs-reliefs in the qaaini 
and crude oaltsmatidiip of the period (p- 231 0). and it is not unusual to 
find, crowded together on one and the same sarcophagus, such various 
incidents as Adam and Eve in the Garden, Moseft striking the rock, Danid 
Id the lions" den. the Virgin and Child woc^ipped by the Magi, and th* 
demnl of f^tor. Sometimes, as in S. Apoffinare in Ctasse, Raveium. the 
Cross, the symbol of CJwistUnity, is acoompanjed by other ChrUlian syi^ls 
(p. 225 flj such as the emblems of evangelists and saints, wtuch now 
replaced the attributes ol heathen ddties, and became usual features in 
the decorative schema (P- ^31 b, E, K, s). The Angel of S. Matthew, the 
Lion of i. Mark, the Ox of S. Luke, and the Eagle of S. John, as well as the 
dove, peacock, anchor, olive branch, and monogram of Christ [the Chi-rho). 
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A. EjcTif^loR FROM E. B, I^fT^^RiQR SRawl^^G Screen AN±> Sancituarv 
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woven, mto the scht^me of syinbolkm qI the ntw religifiEL Pictures^ 
emblems, and symbols are alJ osed heterogeneously to rtpie^t the vmiouis 
aspects of thti Christian faith. Besides aU this sumptuaos decoration of 
cbufxh apses, roofe. walls, piers, Soors, there wns die mora delicate 
ornamental work in ivory and precious metals for diptychSp croaiers, pyxeSp 
chalioeSp and paiens> and all the ?mail appurtenances of Christian ritual, ot 
which maiiy Deautiful spedmet^ are to be seen in the British and other 
Museums, 
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SLAVS 


THE SYZANTINE EMPIRE 


BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE 

3^4 (i9 tbtf i5tli CeaL luid inter) 

1 . INFLUENCES 

5 ^G«gTaphlcal*“Bytafitliim, reiimned 05 tistaatiiiople t its TmpermJ 

Ibundfir, aed also caUed " New Rome" was maagmaied as capital of the 
Roman Empirn in a.i>. 330. Like E^me in Itaiy^ it stands on wvea 
and is at the junction of tlie Bospboms and the Sea ol Marmtira, wlieie 
Europe and Asia are only divickd by a narrow strip of water* TMs gave it 
a commanding and central portion for the govefninefii of the expanding 
Roman Empire. It was also at the intersection of t¥n> great highways of 
commerce^ the water highway between the Black Sea and MeditcrmEicaD^ 
and the crede ronte between Europe and Asa i and thus U contmJIcd the 
com trade from the nortbmj shores of the Euxinc, The natural harbour 
ol the Golden Horn (p, ^39 B) possesses omi^ial advantages for commefce: 
for it is four miles in length* unaffected by tides, and of sufficknt depth to 
render its quays sccsssibJe to shijs of d^p dratighL ByzantiM art per¬ 
vaded all parts of the Eastern Roman Empire and was earned by traders 
to Greece, Russia, Asia Minor, North Africa, and even farther w^3tH where it 
is found in Venice^ Ravenna, and Pdrigticux, and it had ^nsderabk inffit- 
cnce on the anchitecture of tha^ disuicts- Venice* especially by her juiiia- 
tion. was a connecting link between the By^ntine and Frankiah Empires, 
and a depcit for merchari<liiy& from both East and WesL 
^ lu Geolo£ical.--Coostantino had no good bmldiag stone, and fo^ 
materials such as day (or bric^ and rubble for concrete were employetL 
Other materials more montnncnia! in character had therefore to be Imported i 
t Tlae nuDc CoiutEkqtmorj^e \/t mused la tlw te^ hat the ftty hu bees r mamifK l 
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brought from the quarries in the islands and along ^ shores of 


lithic columns al auth as 'Fiere obtainable from ^ diflertnt quarrira. 
These wete even introdticed into the rnidergrotiud dstetns for the wAtet 




f CUmatic,—Tlie Romans adapted their methods of builda^ 

ra chmate of their new capital and to those conditrans of Me wbich 
had them already created traditionaJ forms Ln aj-E: thus flat roofs for smiMiST 
resort are combined with oriental domeSj and tJtesej with small wtndows 
often high up in otherwise unbroken walis, form the chief features of me 
style, and sheltering arcades surrounded the opm oouits, 

, ;iTi Reli^ous.~Constautme established Christianity as the ^ate i^^on 
of ‘ffic Roman Empire {a,d. 323), and it followed that the chtel buddings 
erected in B>'2antiimi, bis new capital, were churches to the new rehmon, 
and they natwaily. as time went on, came under the iufiuenoe of them 
environMfint and so the barilicast Early ChrisUan type of church wasmerged 
in the domical Byiantine type whkh had origm^ted farther east. 
and difierenoes soon spfrang np in the Churdi and became so rife that the 
Council of Nicsea 335) was only the tot of a series called to Mppre^ 
heresies. The political division too beiwwu East and West was followed 
by a division of Qiiirches^ due to the " Eilioqwe controversy^^ which arose 
in A^D. 589 and eventually culnunatcd tn the Great Schism ui A_i>- lor^ 
The Western Church bdd that the Spirit proceeded from the Father and 
Son, white the Eastern Chnrcb maintained that the Spirit pnxeeded from 
the Father only. The Eastern and Western Clmrches had been forUier 
divided by the Iconoclastic movement." which resulted from the decree , 
of the Eastern Emperor. Leo Ul <a.d. 717-741)- feanug that paganism j, 
wotild be fostered by the use of sculpture, proscribed ail representations of - 
human or forms. Many Greek artists thereupon kft Ccmstantinople 

for Italy where, under Pope Gr^ary II, they could carry on their art 
ujHBolcsted by Imperial decrees. This movement resulted m tte admission 
of painted figuiW in the decoration of Eastern chmehes. but all sculptured 
, Statues w ere still eiclnded. There controversks and other differences in 
‘ritual have vitally affected Byranlhie diurcb architecture up to the present 
<by, ByiantiM architecture, devoid of statues, has always been and still 
ramitiE the official style of the Greet or Onhodo* Church of eastern Europe 
which has conserved tmehanged it» doctrines and ritual, and therefore the 
archUectinB also became stereotyped in form through aU periods, in sharp 
contrast with ths charges and additions which characterise the develop¬ 
ments of Medieval architecture to suit it to the varying requiremenis of 
chui^ economy and ritual in western Europe. 

' ..^^Sodal.—Constantine devdoped the policy Lmtiated by Diocletian 
(Aj),*$84-j05) of providing adequate dvil government and military ptotec- 
tion 'througliout the widespread Roman Empire and showed Ms statesman- 
ah i p in bis manner of dealing with this political piobiem. just as be did in 
securing support for himself from the frewing power of Christianity by 
establishing it as the state teligioD. Diocletian’s attempt, however, to solve 
the difficulty of managing the Eastern Empire from the west of Italy by 
instituting 6iree seats of government, m addirion to that of Rome, had 
proved mefiectual and open to abuse, and therefore when Constantine in his 
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t«m was conJrnnted with the eame difficulty ht toot the bold coiw of ti^s- 
nl antin g hja capital from Rome to By^tium (a.d- 324) because he recognised 
the political vain* of its centtaJ position in the Empire. Thus the seat of 
dvil eovcnuDcnt, the military headquartere, and the Imperial court were all 
established in an eastern city of which the population has always been 
described as profligate, la^y, and vidous. Such a change of capi^ must 
have introduced Eastern methods of life and oomipt conditions into the 
Roman soda! economy, and thus have furthisr contributed to that growth of 
luxtuy and vice which precipitated the fall of the Roman Empire. Bj’rantiim 
was an old Greet dtv, and so the new Imperial buildings were eMcuted by 
Greet craftsmen untrammelled by Roman traditions. Within the fortifita- 
tioas of Constantine, the new dty was bid out on Roman lines, so far as ^ 
hills and site allowed. Tliere was the central dividing stirat nmrnog 
fhmiiph a succession ol si* foroms of which the original Angusicum was 
adjoined, not only by S. Sophia, the greatest gbry of early Oiristendom, 
but also by the Imperial palace, senate house, and law courts. The Forum 
of Constantine, with his gneat porphyry column, was the centre of com¬ 
mercial life, while, in the Hippodrome hard by. the chariot races took place 
which were the anmseuMrnt of New Ronoe. as gladiatorial combat had 
been of Old Rome, The Hippodrome held the saine position in the sodai life 
of New Rome; as the Colosseum and thenne did in Old Rome, and was 
indeed used for all purposes and on all occasions—for crowniiig of emperpis, 
burning of martyrs, execution of criraiiuls, and (or triumphal processions— 
and so was truly tetmed the aris of the Bysantine world. The Romans paid 
the «a>Tnp att^tion to the water supply of their new as of their old capital, 
for water was brought by aqueducts and stored in enMinons undEi ground 
ristems with roofs upheld by countless columns. As time went 00 and the 
population inoeased liie city of Constantine was extended, and tbe Crval 
Wall with Its famous military gates and many towers was built by Theo- 
dorius II (aj>. 413) to set a drcle of land and water f<nti£cation& against the 
attacks of Huns and Gotha (p, *39 B). Constantioe, the stro^ man Md 
despotic ruler, was followed by empefurs too weak to assert their authmity, 
ana thus the Empire was divided in a-®'- 3^5- Theodosius, the first 

Emperor to emerge into prommeiice was Jusiiman (a.®. 5*?“5b5)p who 
codmed the Roman laws, was a great patron of architecture, and was twpon- 
sibie not only for the rebuilding of S. Sophia, but also for many ot^ (lurches 
in the dtv and in Syria and Palestine. During the Macaionian djmasty 
{a.d. ^67-1057) and the Comnenian djmasty (a.d. 1057’7^'v 5) mere was a 
remarkable outburst of building acrivity. In spite of Hs pMtian as the 
bulwark of Christianity against Huns, Goths, and Saracen^ and m spite, too, 
of its commercial prosperitT and iodnBtiial activity, the Byam^e Empire 
was doomed to detnictipn. Decay from within faeffitat^ defeat trom 
without, for during its la.(jer period society was a tangled skem of treai^ery, 
immorality, and luxury, and the final aash came when the capital was 

captured bv the Ottoman Tucks in AJ). 1453. , „ , , 

/vi,' Hist'oricHl.— Byzantium, said to have been founded about B.c. 75^ 
f^febwn to have been a Greek colony some three hundred ycare l^tor and 
in A JJ. «4 became the capital of the Roman Empire. On the ttath of the 
Emperor TVodosiiis J (A.P. 395) tte Emp^ was finally 
Byzantium continued to be the car.ital o( the Eastern Empire, ^d Ihiough- 
out the Middle Ages was the bulwark of Christiaiuty ag^t the attacks of 
the Hans and Golhfi on the west, and of Saracens on the east. Honanus- 
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(A.D 395-423) i the tot Western Emperor of the newly divided Empire^ 
removed bis f^denoe from Home to Ravenna on the east cxiast of Italy 
(a.», 4<J3), and consequently there was great building arrtivity m that city^ 
which, from Its position, was pemlisrly suscefmble to Byzantine iriBuencje. 
A further impetus was given to building when Ravenna became an archlepis- 
copal see in 438- During the reign of Justinian (a,d. 527-3651 Sicily 
and Italy were recovered to wt Eastern Empire, and this new connection 
promoted a revival of building in Italy * here again Byraniiue influence ctuiue 
mto pla>\ and frota A-d. 539 to 752 ^venna was ti^ seat of the Eixaixh or 
representative of the Byzantine Emperors, ^d iis buildings of this period 
became of a still more pronounced Byzantine t>T?e. The history of the 
Byzantine Empire from the fifth to the eleventh ceniury is one of fluctuating 
and gradually declining fortimes. It first lost its western provinces in the 
filth century, some of whicht including fl^y ^d Sicilyp were regained in 
the sixth century tinder Jusunka ; wMle again in the following century Its 
stTCJigth w^as greatly reduced by conflict with the Persians, but yet once 
more in the eighth century the Empire somewhat recovered itsdf, till m the 
runth cenlmy it was again strong enough to cany cn fieroe contests against 
tlie Saracens, w^ho were long kept at bay on the easteni side. In the eleventh 
cenLiiry the decline was acciclerated becajuso* besides enemies on th« east and 
north, it was now attacked by Nontiairs and Venetians, till the Latin 
occupation of Byrandum was accomplished in aj>, 1204 and lasted to 
A.n. 126j. The old Empire still stagger^ on for another two hundred and 
fifty years, but its vitiliry had been sapped by inteiual d^nrions and 
continuous warfana against the Persians and Turks, and it w^is finally 
captured by Ottoman Turks in a.d. 1453- 

ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 

Tlie character ot Byaantine architecture, which dates from the fourtfi 
century to the present day, is determined by the novel development of the 
dome to cover polygonal and square plans fot ebunheSi tombs, and baptLs^ 
tcrifes (p. a+i). TT^ practice ot placing many domes ovifr one building b in 
strong contrast to the Romanesque system of vaulted roofs. The change 
from Horuan and Early ChrMbm forms was gradual, but in the course of iw^o 
centuries the East asserted its influence; and tho^h no exact line separates 
Early Christian and Byzantine Styles, yet the basilican ty|3e, inherit^ from 
pagan Rome, b characteristic of the fonnerp and the dnm^ type, introduced 
from the East, of the Utter. The system of eonstntetion in concrete and 1 
brickwork intr^uced by the Romans was adopted by the Byzantines. The 
carcase of concrete and brickwork was first complete and ^owed to Settle 
before the siirface sheathing of unyielding marble slabs W'as added, and this 
independence of the component panf is characteristic of Byzantine con¬ 
st ruction (p, 243 Brickwork, moreover, lent itself exterraily to decora¬ 

tive caprices In patterns and banding, and mtemally it was suitable for 
covering with marble, momic* and fr^co decoration. The Byzantines ihere- 
fore took great pains in the manufacLure of bricks^ which were employed 
alike in mditary, ecckstoticaJ, and domestic architecture. The ordinary 
bricks were like the Roman, about an inch and a half m depths ^d wcue laid 
on thick beds of mortar, Ihis general use q| brickwork necessitated special 
care in making ttioriar, which was composed of lime and sand with emsbed 
pottery, lito. or brides, and much of it remains as hard as that in the best 
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bfiiiding^ of Ronii;^ wklLf llitr core of wmetune^ of coocrete, ^ 

in the Homan ptdixl The decorative character oi e;ctcni4d facades tkpended 
Largdy on the arrangement of the fadrig t»ncks^ which wen iiot always laid 
honaontaJi^. but sometimifs obliquely, sometimes m tht? form of the meimdjQr 
freXj in the chevtoq or herring-bone pattern, and in many other 

similar designs, giving great t'aricty to the facades. An attempt was also 
made to uruimieal the rough brick exteriors by the use of stone h ands and 
decorative archer Waifa weie sheeted imeni^ly whh tnarbk (p. 243 l}, 
and vaults and doines with coloured glass mosaics on a golden background 
(p. 239 B). The churches of Constandnople, Niexa^ and Salonica show the 
perfection to which this scheiufi of decomijDn w^as carried. 

diime, whrdi had always been a traditional feature in the E^t, 
became the pret^ing motif of Bys&antine aixhltectim&, which w^as a Jurion 
of the domical construe don with the Classical ooLumnar style. Domi^ of 
various types (p. 243! were now placed over square compartments by means 
of “ pendeatives ** (pp. 239 0, 243, :i44, 250 U. 253], whereas in Roman 
aichitecture domes were only us^ over drcular or polygonal stametnres. 
These domes were freqtifttitJy constructed ol bricks or of some light porous 
stone, such as pumice, or even of potte^* as at S. Vitale* Ravenna (p. 249 n}* 
Byzanthie chimes and vaults were, it is believed, constmeted without tem¬ 
porary support nr " centering " by the simple use of large flat bricks, and 
this ts quite a distinct $y^em pmbabiy dt!ri\'etl from Eastern methocU^ 
Windov^^s were formed m the lower pordon of the dome which^ tn the later 
periodj was hoisted upon a high " drum —a feature whidi was stiil further 
embellished in the Renaissance period by the addition of an external peristyle 
(p- 599}- 'l*he grouping of small domes or semi-domes round the large central, 
dome was effective (pp. 239 243 M), and one of the most remarkable 

peculiarities of By^ianiine churches was that the forms of the vaults and 
dorae$ were viable exEcmally, undisguised by any timber roof (p. 244 A. p) ; 
thus ip tJie Byxantine style the exterior dosely corresponda with tlit interior. 
In £. Sophia is seen the fully developed Hyxajitine $tyte : for the columns 
are aot merely omairfeataj, but really support the gaileries, and semicircular 
arches rest directly on columns with captrsds suirabk for supporting tha 
springers of arches of which the vnussorrs were rectangular blocks, nnt set to 
receding tnouJded planes as in Mediscval architecture (p. 2S9 B). The Bysan- 
ttfie capital “WES s h a ped to farm a simple tnmiiition from the square abacus 
to the circular shaft. The numerous eoluinns in S. Sophia exhibit the remark- 
able and beautiful stmeturaJ expedient of siirrounding the shafts, both tinder 
the capital and above the base, by bronre annulets (pp. 240 A, 243 
MonijJithic shafts whkh, owing to the height required^ had to be set up 
contrary to the stnuibcatton of the quarry, were therefore liable to split, 
and tlmse branre annulets not only overcame this danger* bnt also prevented 
the lead seating " from being iorced out by the superincuml^t weight. 
Although marble cedumns from old buildings were utilised, the importation 
of nrjwlv quarried ealumns and rare marbles for dffCora.tJva purpose «m- 
tinned, and the Theodusian code enoouraged and regnlated tins industry, 90 
that coloured marbles were eniployBd to a greater extent thnn in prec^lmg 
styles. The interiors were beautihed by pavements in " opus sectile or 
** opus Akxandrinnm ^" (p. M?)* xnd in domes and apss by coloured 
mosaJeSp which were of glass rendered Dpaqae by oxide of tin* an invention 
which hod nho been employed in the Early Chrisiian period This use of 
rich marbles and Tn o^tB resulted in the roonriing of angles and in an absence 
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of tnpuJdiiig^ and coroices, w that the mo^c da$ignjh and picLuic:^ might 
coatmufi iminteirqptcd over wall surfacps, pim* arehcs, and apsea. 

Uarbie and mosaic were used broadly to malce a cotnpbte lining far a rough 
GUrase, and muiiidings were replac^ by decorative bands lormed in the 
mosaic. Orie surface mdta into another as the mcksaic is continued from arch 
and p^dendve upwards to the dome, whik the gold of the background was 
even introduced into the fguies, and dins unity of treatment alwn$^ 
maintained. 

The character of Byzantine ardutecture show’s development in its duree 
itmin pitnods i (rj aj>, ineJuding the reigns of Constantine and 

JustinW^ A*i>. S5CKijsoo* kududlng the Macedonian, and Comnenian 
dynasties, A.D. X2oo to the present day. Iho character was also ailected 
by local tnhuences^ a$ seen in exampEes iotind in Turkey, Italy, Greece, 
Maoed-cinia, Armenia, Syiia^ Russia^ Serbia, and France, 

The Greek church m Moscow Road, London, dedgned by OMrid Scott, 
and the Koman CatboUc Cathedral, Wesimitisier* by John Beniky, are 
modem examples of Byiantiiie treatment in England. 

3 , EXAMPLES 

t SS. Sergius and Bacchtu, Constanlinopte |axi. 527] (pp, 248 C, 254), 
erected by Jusdnisn, is nearly ^oaie on ptan, 109 it by 92 ft, md the 
atTangetnent of the interior is sinuW to that of S. Vitale (p. 249 cj. but it has 
only four ooloiuiadcd eatedr^ to the central octagon. The church would 
Tesemble S. Sophia in plan if it were cut in two, and a dome on. pendentives 
placed over an ijitefT.-eiimg square and the wiide duubied in siie. Tlie dome 
over tlie central space. 52 ft* in diameter and 69 ft. 6 ins. high, Is visible 
externally, for them is no outer timber roof, and it is of a peculiar, melon-ilhe 
form witJi ridges and furrows from base to summit {p. 243 h, j, k). Pje- 
tmeaquely situated on the shores of the Bosphorus, the chnidi was in a 
ruinous condition before it was partially restored, but the be a utiful frosew 
and mosaics have been irreparably damaged by damp, 
y S. Sophia^ Constantinople [Hugia So^ia = divine wisdom) (A.D* 532- 
537) {PP- ^39. 44®- 2 ^+ 2 '. 244), was bmlLfbr Jiisdnian by the arohitects 
^^emius of Tralles and Jsodorus of Miletus, on the site of two. suco^ve 
basilican dmrobes of the same name, erected respectively by (^nstantihe 
(f. A.D. 335) and Theodosius 11 [a.i>, 415). It became the most important 
mosque in Constantinople, The noble atrium forming the approach to the 
church, now destitute oi its marble columns, leads throng die great triple 
portal to the outer narthex. and beyond is the impoang main 
by 3 ® .ft** which is p two storeys, the lower of which was used by catechumens 
and penitents, while the Upper forms part of the gallery to the church. The 
plan consists of a central space idy ft. square, witii four massive stone piers 
35 ft, by 60 ft., pierced by arches for atsUe and galJciy, snpportrng foim 
semicircular arches upon which reals tlie dome. 107 It, In diameter and iSb ft, 
above the ground. East and west of this cenlral area are great bcnticycla 
crowned with semi-domes, the space thua enclosed forming a great ov^ 
nave, 225 ft. by 107 ft., bring atant 28 ft. wider than the huge vaulted 
tepidarhnu of the Tnennai of Caracalla, The great hemlcydes are fiankril 
by exedns with semi-dnmet, and at the eatreiiie..(!a 5 t fa the apse Kortii 
aitdsouth of thenavc are two-stongfed aisles gverao ft. wide, the u^r stoiw 
being the Gyii*cenm " or women'i gallay, reached from the outside by 
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S. CoJ+STASfTiK&PLB {I^TANBOL) ! IjrTHSttOlpB LlJWIItlKO TOWARDS APS* 

fA.D. Scff p. =4= 
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A. S. Mark. VKvictt: (mthcmor or BArnmitv (a.d. 1041^^). Seep. «5> 



a. Cbuko* cv rsi Holy Aronrus, Sawwic* (f. *,0, jith nuit,), See p. *55 
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sl.jpmg aBcewta al eodi com^ and- by stmie steps la the kterior* These 
adsTes brin^ the nigjn buildiiifiap^rox^^ to a square which* cxcludkifi; the 
easien) apse axut cbe nartbeaE, 350 ft* by usu tL and 

south, fonnuig continuatioiis of the four great piers already Tnentiqrted* are 
m^ ssLy^ 35, ft. wj 4 e,hy 6 a fi. kHig^ which, die thrust of 

the main arches and oentr^ dome on the two. ddzis wbcnc there are no 
seTril^fbmes (p. 243 m). The two pditcipaJ semi-domes, east and west, abut 
against the great sttpportbig archer and thus act as buttresses to the central 


Jfhe moniimeiital interior (p. 242*) gives the impressi™ of one vast 
dumed space> but the detailed with the great hem^des and smaJl^ 

exEfdr^, IS one of extreme intricacy^ in spite of the simplicity of the general 
scheme. Scale is obtained by the gradation of the various parts, from the 
^tworstoreyed arcade^ of the aisles to the lofty dome which rests, with litlie 
a^pajTOt support, like a canopy over the centre, or, aa Procopius desenbed it, 
** as if suspended by a chain from heaven/'^Gigantic peudeutives to the cen¬ 
tral dome overhang about £5 ft. and are themselves over 60 ft. high (p. 244 c), 
above which the dome itseif rises only 50 ft. The dome Is constructed of 
bricks about 27 ins. square in. the tower part and 24 ins. square at the crown, 
and 3 ins. thick, with mortar jomts of nearly the same thickness. Tlie Jomta 
do not radiate from th* centre ot the dome, but have a flatter inclinatioo, 
in tuder to diminish the thrust./ Walls and piers are sheeted with marbles 
of Phrygian white, Laconian green, Lybian hltie, C^tic black, 4>^des 
Thessalian and Bosphorus marbles, all by mct4d dip$ (p* 243 Lh-fl^lours 
are laid with coloured mosaics In various patterns, and vaults and domes 
are enriched with gtaiis mosaics representing apostles^ angels, and saints on 
a glittering golden ground. Although many of these are now concealed by 
matting, covered with planter, or are replac^ by quolatfons from the Kotan^ 
yet the four pendentives still exhibit the six-wanged seraphim, whom 
me tans acknowledge under the names of the arehangels Gabrinl, 3 iichael, 
Raphael, and fsialil, and when the light Is favourable the figure of Christ 
can be dimly discerned above the apse which now' ountains the " mihrab " 
pointing towards 3fecca. 

^ ^Columns of many^oloured marbles, to the number of lojt are used 
coQStruciively to support the groined vaults under the galleries, and moulded 
brptjre rings enchcb the <x»lumii shafts at their junction vrith capitals and 
bases, while the outward pre^siire o( the arch^ counterajct^ by tie- 
fCkls (pp. 240* 243 w). The lower storeys of the aisles north and south of 
die central space are supported by four columns of dark-green marble from 
the Temple of Artemis, Ephesus (ppw iio, 240), while the upper storeys 
have six oolumi^ of the same marble. Each of the four exedr^ (p. 240 n) 
has two large columns of dark-rod porphyry from the Great Temple^ Ba^bek 
(p. 153), mu! sLx smaller coltmms in gallery (p. 24a c). It is a cnincidenoe 
that tWe arc 107 columns (40 below and 67 alwveh and that the dome 
mt:asu£es 107 ft. in diameter. The capitals are mostly of the cubiform 
type, with small Ionic angle volutes and delicaidy incised carving, m 
which is sometimes woven the monogram of Justinian, while a variation 
of the dosserel bloclron the Imes of the Classical abacus is generally used 
above the capital:.! The lighting b partly effected by lorty small windows in 
the lower part of the dome (p- 239) and by twelve windows grouped in the 
spoiiiiod walls north and south under the great arches (p* 242*) which sup¬ 
port, the dome, while tbet* are windows in the lower part of the domea of the 
exe<^ and of the apse. Many of the windows are small and spanned hy 
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fecnjdfcubiLr axdies ; others are more elaborate, a 5 in the "Gmseewn ” in 
wbicli larfe seniicircuLir^ieaded openings are divided into six by coltimns 
in two heights, between which marhir lattice screens admit Ji|;ht through 

openings atx/ut 7 ^uartr (p. Z5S K}. The building ii* now a museum* j 
exterior Ip. 239 a! b ks6 iniptiessive tbtin the interior, for Ihe tridc 
wsJb Are plastered over and difitemf’ered red and white in alternate bands 
in imitatioTi ol bride and scone. JTlie uttml shape of tlit liuniE^ and send'- 
domes is visible<i as there is only a covenng of lead, \ in. thick. nestiii§; nn 
wooden battens placed immediately on the cuter surface of the brick dirtne^. 
The immense bultresses and die deeply recessed i^paiidret wutt between rbetu 
are Utipcsing learuivs in an exterior whidi depend for eflcct entiidy on the 
tnasdveness and gefn^ral STrimnetry of its proportions; but lacks that dignity 
whidi would be secured by the ad^tiem of a drum to the central dome. 1 he 
lofty miuarri^ were not part of the original design, but were added by the 
Mahometans after the capture of Cunslanti^ple* and they trame m the 
buddings of the Ttjrkish period./ S. Sophia stands unic^ue and 
was never subset^oendy imitated in the U3/zantine style cither m plan or 
general treatinent, uud^ as the Panlienon is the masterpiece of Greek archi¬ 
tecture and ihe Panlhecn of Kqnian, M it remains for all ages the master¬ 
piece of Byzantine arrhilccture.r^- 

. S, Irene, ConstantuTople (a.U. 740) (p, 234) was originally erected by 
Comtantine, but was several tiines de$troycd and hoaUv rebuilt. It is one 
of the twenty-one Christian dimcbes which atill remain in Constantinople^ 
thiitigh diverted to oihitr uses. It preserves the basilican plan ol nave and 
akkfe with easLcm apse and wcslem atrium, and ihc dome b brlievixl 
to be the earliest cxainple raised on a high druEa, pierced with windows^ 
which wias found to give dignity to the ^urch. and so became ihe iLsual 
treatment. 

S. Theodore, Cofufwitiiioplt {c. A,p. xioo} (pp, 247* 254), b a perfect 
specimen of a miniature Bysantine chinrh, oitiiough now a mi>5que. li has 
a double nartlicx crowned with domes leading into a nave 20 ft. h ins, 
square, with central dome formed with curved flutinp and set on a dxiiin 
13 ft, in diameter ^p. 243 F) and with an apse semicincuiar Lntertialjy and 
polygonal externally, llie exterior is one of the must elaborate of ail 
Byzantine churches in Constantinople, built of brick and stone in bands, 
with colunms supporting senBCmcuiar arches surmoimted by windows wilhin 
A second tier of similar arches recewd in rings, wtdle over the outer narthex 
Are the three oertagonaJ tile-covered dnme^on high drimu. 

S. Saviour In the ChofA^ Constiuttinopic fc. A.H, 1050) fp. 247 a), was 
founded in the fourth century. The centrat area has a dume on a tdgh drum, 

17 fi. 6 ins, in diameter, pierced by window s, and the nave has semicircukr 
windows on three sides and an apse at the sanctijary end* The inner and 
outer narthex, with their domes, are richly umamented writh hne eariy 
mosaics, and hence it is knoufn as the " Jlosaic Mosque." The fa^e tn 
brick and stone banding is generally supposed to hove served as a modd for 
that of S Mark, Venice (p. 251). 

The Church oi the Apostles, Constantinepk, hmnded by Constanune 
tile Grralp wat rebiiik by JuAiiniari and in A.n. 1463 to mak« way 

for the mosque of Sultan Itlaliomet 11, and had a special interest, as with its 
lengttiencd western nave and uve dome$ it is said 10 have been the prutut>qje 
of S. Markf VtnicE ip. 251). 

S. ViUle, KATcnn* (A.D. 526-54?) IPP- * 4 ^. 257 B). was founded by 
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A. S* SiVlotrh IM TflK CKasA, CoJMTAffTiNOPiii {ISTANBtrt), WITH TuEKisa Mis*.ret 
(FgiindMl A.D. 4Eh but Rebuilt a.P, loya]. See p. 246 




B, S* TUMOCKIItA. COMSTA>rri!tfOPUi (ISTAK^ilLj i ThB SAbCTHAHY 
A.Ph IIOO)* Six p. 24& 
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A. S. XllEOtlOREp AT[[£h'£ (A-D. ]{)r49}. S» p. 132 



B MOHAfTEHV DP S Letee qf Sttri^ : 
ItCTESlDIL OF g htAT,!. CilUACil M>OEtS'^Ci 
1 lEh Cont.J. Sec pr 355 



^ SEsoitfa A wj? Ha CCS us, 
t-'^JxaTAPTiSOPLl irHIA^BUL} 
[A H. 517), S« p 14a 
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{Artf. 1044-85 ; CoiicalEl a.d, IJOl)* S« p. 251 
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Justiniaji lo omTvraeinoT^te bis racovay of RAVtinna and was dfisigntd on 
the mock] of the " Minerra Medica," Rome ; but Byzauttne inlliiencc b 
evdn'wLne evidimt An inner octagon of S 4 9 in*- ^ endoscd by ao outer 
octagtm of 115 ft. The apsiiial chancel U successfully designed to open direct 
from one side of the inner octagon, while the other seven arches enclose 
columns placed on a half-circle carrying the gaJl^ usual in Eastern churdiea. 
The dome is singular, as it rests’on pendent! vea formed of small arches 
(p. 249 r>) and is conatnicted oi eartheji pots fitted into each otborj those in 
tire upper part being laid hori/antally, thus producing a iightnras of struct 1^ 
which did not require the archies and buttresses loand necessary ta 5 S. Sergius 
and Bacchus and S. Sophia, Consuntinople. This remarkabJe constnictitui 
in pottcTj' is protected by a umber roof, thus difliirijig from Roman usage 
and apfUUsjmaEing to the practice which prevailed amutig hledizval archi¬ 
tects {|K 349 tJ). llie interior is rcmartable for the beauty of its carved 
eapiiais with dossaet blocks 358 C>, while the mosaics which line ttm vaults 
of the sanctuary are unique in lliU form of Christipn art inasmuch ^ tlsey 
ait a most valuable reco^ of the costumes of the period. Here are Ufe-shte 
figures of Justinian and the Empress Theodora at the consetrtation of the 
cJniith in all the glittering array of state panoply and smroanded by die 
ladies of the Court. Piominent fn the centre of the apee b the oonunajiding 
figure of Christ seated on an aiurt globe and liolt^ tlie Crown of Life and the 
seven^ai»l book. The Mterior Ui large thin bricks with thick mortar joints 
is dianuucristic of the plain erteraal treatment of so many Eyaantine 
buildings I he fine cathedral of Aijcla'Clmpelle (p. 349). which built 
by Cbartciiiagrn; a mauscJpxicdi, mueb S. ^ ^ 

probability was derived from it (p. 314!. while SS, Sergius and Bacdius 
is also similar in plan, but consists «i an octagon endosed in a squarie 
242). 

■JC. 5 . Mark, Venice tA.D. itJ+a-1085) (pp. 250. 25 J 3 » reflects the art of 
fivxantium which so largely inducitcxd the architecttirc of Venice, situated 
nudway Iwrween East and Most, The glittering, resplendent fagade of tfe 
narthex kces tlie great Pfnaza of San Uarco, which was, like the Forum in 
ancient Rome, the centre of dly life, with the soaring campanile and. the 
Palaice of the Doge, all surround^ by Stately arcades, llus vast open Space, 
paved in mnrhlc. forms, in fact, a great public atrium to the church dedicated 
to the isca-cil/s patron saint. The history of this city plajuiing, which swept 
away tfait waters of an iutniding canal and pushed hack the building to give 
space to llie cathedral, reveals the pride of the pro^rotis Repuluk in her 
glorinos religious monumeiit, which was. in its architectoraJ style, an assttr- 
tion ol iLt uideiKudent spirit of a Irtedom-loving people w-Un wen? dwayg 
intolerant of the domination of the Popes of Rome. This world-famous 
edifice rtanch on the site of the ori^at basilican church, which w'as founded 
in A.D. Sti4 to receive the body of b. Mark, and partially burnt down in a.d. 
076. Bt^iwct-n A.D, ra42 and loSg the plan was completely transfonued to 
resemble ihat of tire ChorcJi of the Apiiailes. Consiantiouple (p, 240) ; 
transepts were added, the sanctuary was extended, the narthex was 
continued rouod the sides, and the interior altured from the haslicaa 
to the Byiantuie plan oj u fireek cross surmounted by douws, Tire pian 

- ^p. 253 c) has a central dtime. 42 ft. in diarrreier. and a dnnic over radi arm 
S the cross. The great square piers. 2fi ft. by 21 ft., which carry the dome 
are pkrijed botli on the ground and gallery levels, and nreude? supiwrt 
passaged po une sting the ceoiml piers to die, extrenu ties of the nave and traa- 
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septs. The addition oi the naithex and baptistery (p, a^a** A) makes the 
cliurdi approximately square on plan. 

The interior (p, 250 b) is gorgeous in riilouied marbles and brilliant glass 
mimics which, extendiiu to one continuous surface over vault and doour. 
picture (he story of the Creation. Uie hiiJ of man, and the Kedemption, the 
miracles of Christ and the legends of the saints, all enshrined in a glowing 
golden backgTDtind. Uosaic is here, as also in vaulted oartbex. the real 
and e^ntsal decoration, to which all architectural detail b suho r ilinatefi , 
and it is ust^ like the stained glass of Mediaeval churches to prodtioea popular 
representation of inddeiits from the Old and Kew Testaments. 

The exterior, dating mostly from the twelfth centmy.with its five entrance 
portals (p, 250 a), remarkable colotired mosaic panels in the tym¬ 
pana and spandrels of the great semkircutar arrhes. The exterior has indeed 
a character peculiarly its own; for it is a marvellous blending into one homo¬ 
geneous whole of a variety of features from many foreign lands. Bronze 
horses Ircm the tritimphal arch of Nero, columns of porphyry, alabaster, and 
veide-antico from Constantinople and Alexandria, colonred marble facing 
from Eastero cities, all form part of the world-wide contribution which, in 
the twelfth ™iiiry. commanded of warships and captains of trading vessels 
were alike bidden to ievy and bring in as votive ofierings for success in com- 
Dwree and victory in war. In the thirteenth century a crown of gold was 
given to the biuJdiiig by the unique timber domes (jk 253 B), anrt finally, in 
the fifteenth century, the facade was further embellished by f^thic canopied 
mclies, ogee arches, and crodteted pinnacles, all of which form a delifjf n 
stone frameworfa to the glittering mosaics below. S. Mark depends for beauty 
exietu^iy not Only on delicate sculpture, but also on subtle, variable, aod 
mdescntfflbJe colour, produced by transparent alabuter, polished marble, 
and lustrous gold mosaic, all set against the azure blue ol the Venetian sky 
and bathed in the sunshine refie^ed from the shimmeiing waters of the 
Adriatic:. 

S, Fosea, Toroello (aJ>. 1x08), forming, with the old cathedral fp, 218) 
and campanile, a picturesque group rising from thit bland in the lagoons, b 
based on the Byzantine plsin. with central dome supported by eight cnlomns, 
while externally an arc^e on five sides forms a Semi-octagon. Tiie details 
iadicBle that tbb simple buibliiig was constructed by Byzantine Greeks who 
also worked on the rebuildmg of S. Mark, Venice. 

S. Mary Pammakariitos (Church of the Thoo tokos} (fith century), S. Theo¬ 
dosia (gth century), and the triple church of S. Saviour Fantokrator (founded 
by the Empress Irene early in the lath century), are some of the Byzantine 
churches erected in Constantinople which have been well preserved conrider- 
ing their cooverainn Into mosques, and are excellent examples of the smaller 
structures ou the typical Byzantine plan ol a Greek cioss with a central 
dome, the influence of which spread to Italy, i.g, S. Antonio Padua 
(P- ^9)- 

The Little Metropole Cathedral, Athens (c. jlJ>. 1230) (p, 254) b the 
smallest building tu the world dignified by the name of cathedral, for it 
measure only 3S ft, by about 25 ft., and the dome, supported on a bieh 
QctagunnJ drum, is only 9 ft. in diameter, pierced by tiny windows and its 
fa^ad^ are largely made up of nusxUancans marbJs from old Cieot 
buildings. 

The KapmkarM Church. Athens (a.d. 875), and S, Theodore, Athens 
(A.D. 1049) (p. S4S a), ore sunilar chniches with small central domes raised 
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tm OCtS^gona] dnum^ while the ChutiJies of the lAonavtef? oi S, Luke of Stiris 
in Phocis (eleventil omttjfy) {pp. 24S 557 a), have domes with reEoaifcubLc 

m&sm& tod screens to bema (pp. 248 s, ^5B L), The diminutive propornona 
of tliese churches arc due to the siaiplc ritual of the Greek Orthodox Chtirdi 
and to the absence ol mstnunental muric and ol chairs for the worsbip^iei^— 
aa influence which did not apply to churches in the Byxtoilne style erected, 
like S. &1ark, Venice, for Roman Caiholk rjtna]^ 

S. Sophia, SaJonlca fA,D, 495), one of the earliest Byzantine domed 
churches, altered by the Turks* had some fine niiith-ceiitiiry mo^cs, while 
the Church of the Holy Apostles,. Saloiuca (AJj, Tatb cent,) (p, 24^** aj, had a 
Dential and four smaher dnmes^ typical of lata- By^anl]ne architecture. 

5. SophiAp Trebiaond (a.u. 1143). resembles in general characier the 
smaller churches of Athens, such as S. Theodore (p, 248 a). 

■ ^ The Churches at Bozxa tod Ezra in Syria foiicFWr a favourite plan of a 
circle or octagon within a square with niches in the angles. They are 
ennridered to be prototype of Byzantine churches Like Sergius and 
Bacchus, Constantinople (p. 254 n), and VitAlc, Ravenna (p* 249 c)> 

The Church of the Asaumi^Dji,. Moscow (a.O. ^ 79} churclies at 

Kiefl and KovgOTod, is a curious later tyre, because Byzantine influence 
had lost much of its original force after Byzanciurn had been conqijered 
by the Turks io aJ). 1:45 Jj and so these Russian dituches are crowned with 
buibous-^ped domes i&vod from Tartar sourcesn 

Tlie Church at Gracanica (A.l>. 1321 in Serbia, with its characteristic 
exterior of brick and stone and its domes on high drums groD[>eci aruund 
the dominating cemrai dome, i$ probably the most f^tnaxkable of all the 
churches in that country, where the architecture w*a3 midway between 
two influences^ arisLug lespecrively from Cons tantiao pic on the east and 
Rome on the wesf^ the former prevafliiig. The churches at Sopc^carri 
(a^. 1190}, Hilcndar {a.d. 1196), Decani (A.x», 1530), Ravanica [A.i>. r337)t 
and Lazarica an* othar Serbian examples nf notA. 

S, Front, F^rigueux (aji. 1120) |p. 253), h to tntensstiiig product of 
Byzantine influence carried west along trade routes by Venetian merctianis, 
and 15 an almost identical copy in plan of S. Mark, Venice^ The entire 
absence of mosaic, howeveri ^ows by oontiasl how much Byzantine 
intcrioi^ owe to that art, for this French versioRp which is desoilM^ iu 
** French Romanesqne ** (p. 300), appears bare and plain in comparbon 
with the pure Byzantine original* 

-> 4, COB5PARATIVE ANALYSIS 

A. Plaiia.-^ilie domical method of constnictioa governs the plan of 
Byzantine churclies, which are all dlstiiiguished by a oentraJ space, covered 
with a dome an p^dentives (pp. 243^ 244). Short amis on each side form 
a Greek and the fiUkig in of the angles brings the plan nearly to a 

square {p. 254]. Opposite the entrance was the apse for the altar in the 
sanctuary, which was screened of! by the charactedstic " Iconostasis 
with its three doors, and there were also lateral dtiml chapels. The tian hex 
formed an entrance vestibdle and was frequently crowned wiih domes. 
The es&enliaj diflerence in plan between a Byzantine smd to Early Chrirtito 
church be ^inimu^ tip.sis faiiow-s; Byzantine churdies, unlike E^y 
Christian cnui^es with their ctoiponili^ bad no bell-towers. The Byzantine 
Church* because of the grouping of subsidiary^ domes mund 4 ceutmj dome. 
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give* a vertical impres^bn ; for the eye is giado^y drawn upwards towards 
the centra] culndnalmg dome {p. 239 b). The E^Iy Christian churchy 
because of the vi^ta of columna. eniabJatures, and simple t^ber rpof, 
giv^ a hnruontaJ imptemcm l for the eye is led along these horbcjiital tines 
to the apsldal sanctuary which is the irapomnt feattire (pp 223 0 )- 

B, Walla,—The walls were lisualJy constructed of hndc and intenially 
encTOsied with rich coloured marbled and shining glass mosaics, which swept 
from wall to amb and arch to vault almost to exclusion of mouldings 
and sculptured ornament- In this lavish application of colour to a flat 
surface all the oriental love of magnificence found full expression. Exter¬ 
nally the walls were comparatively plain and depended Uugejy lor effect <m 
the brilliant oriental sunshine duthed them with a garment oC glowing 
colour. The facades were often tl^wn into promineiiM by alinmaie layers 
or bands of bridt and stone, renunkcent of the stcata ol a quaoy (pp* 2jq 
D, E). This rimple device further accentuated the corniection of the 
building with thn ground in whinh it had its foundations. 

c, Openingi.—Arcades of senudrcnlat arches were employed in dmmhei 
to snpp^ the gallenes {p« 2391 ft). £>oois are usualfy spanned by semi¬ 
circular arches {p. £50 a)^ but ftat^ segmental, and borse: 4 hoe arches were 
also used. U is said by Mr. Cresweh that the earliest pointed arcli^^ 
A.i>. 561-^, buill in the reign of Justinian^ appear in Syria at Qasr ibn 
Ward^. Windows, shnllaily spanned, are and grouped together 

fp. 239h "^hile sometimes they are arranged in tiers withiik the semidrcnlar 
ajTch Iwneath the dome. The encircling ring of windows at the base of the 
dome or m the drum " upon which the dome was raised was often the chief 
source of light in the chtir^ (p, £39 ft)^ Windows wer« small, so as to make 
iite interiot restful and cool in wdetmae contrast to the extemaJ glare of the 
Eastern sun, and consequently large unbroken wall spaces were a^^ailable 
for brilltant mosaic pictures. Windows were also cKcasionally ionned of a 
thin tranitf, 3 ins. tiuck, of translucent marble, filled in with gla^ (p, 258 it) 
and creamy* goldeci-hued aUbaster which the brilliant sun^ine wrought into 
ontour like stained glass. Th? Gothk architects of Northern Europe, where 
Urge windows were necessary onving to dullness of the climate, adopted a 
translucent scheme of dec<jration by means of panted gJass pictures in the 
large craceried windows instead of sheathing their walls with mo^cs. 

D. Roofs-—Tlie method of roofing was by domss of brick, stone, or 
oonm-ttp ofien with no further covering {pp. 243. 244, 254). In S. Sophia 
the vaults are covered with sheets of lead, a quarter of an inch thick, faslened 
to timber laths resting Op the vaults. Hollow earthenware jars were some- 
times used in order to redpre the thmst on the supporting walls, as at S* 
Vitale. Ravenna (p. 249 D), The Byiantines practiced the system of placing 
the dome over a square or octugon by means of pcndctUives (p, 243 
which had only beep employed tentatively by the Ronmns, as in the Minerva 
Medici, Rome (p. 14^ s), IMma are of three types: (1) Simple, (ti) com¬ 
pound, (iii> melon ^laped (p. 243). In the simple type of dome, pendentives 
and dome were part of the same sphere. A good tdiia of this type is obtained 
by hilvdng an nrauge, cutting dE tour shoss, each at right angles to Ihe last, 
to Tepnrseol the four arches Mif then scooping out the interior; tht portion 
above the crown of these semkireles is the dome and the intervening triangles 
are the pendimtlves. Such a form of dome is, however^ rare^ and [KThaps 
the only example in Europe is that over the Tomb of GaJln Pladdia 
{p. 243 ft. c)* The compomid type of dome gives greater height and was 
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of two v^rieties^ in the hiBt of whkh the dome coasod to be part of the same 
sphere as the peDdentivos^ hot rose mdependeutiy above thrm (p. 1^43 
aiid in the se^nd the dome was raised on a hkh dmiti pieroed with windows 
(p, Z 4 i E). The nieton-shaped type of dome consists ol curved fludngs, as m 
S, Theodore and SS. Sergius and. Bacchus, which avoided the iie<ti$sity lOT 
pendeodves (p, 243 ¥, e, k). 

£- Columns,—Columns were used constructively, bnl were always 
sitbordmale ffatures and genifraily introduced to suppon galkrir^, as 
masdve pkrs and sralls suiiported ihe stipersmicttm? (p. 243), In the first 
in^taucep colurniis were rahen from ancient huiLdings, but these were not 
so numerous In the East as in the neighbourhood of Rome, and therefore 
the supply was sqqj^c exhausted. This provided an opportunity for 
designing mOfiuliiJtk shafts. For capitals* *he Roman Ionic 23S e) and 
Coriuthian and Composite types (p. 258 B* i>) v^ere sometimes used, but 
from these was derived a new cubiform type with convex sides (p. 258 c), 
suited to carry a rising arch, which took the place of the horizont^ entabla¬ 
ture, and this resulted in the gradiiaj dbtii* of the Roman " Orders" of 
architecture. Over each type was fm^uentiy placed a deep abacus or 
" dosserct-bloch/" reminiscenl of tlic Classic enlablatuie, or a new invention 
which performed tlte function of enlarging the surface of die capiral to 
support the wide voi4s,w3irs of the arch or a thick wall (p. 258 c, n, £). These 
capitals were carved with indsed foliage of sharp outJine with drilled eyes 
lietween the leaves^ all contained within the general outline of the copital 
(p, 258 ch An effect ivo type is the bird-and-basket capital (p. 258 A) 
from S. Sophia, Constantinople, 

F. Mculdlng^s.—Mouldings wens little used because the marble and 
mosaic wall li^gs nm oonttuuouily over ilie surface of walls and arches. 
Internally, decorative panels of marble and mosaic wm sometiinea framed 
in bidet mouldings, probably derived from the Classic dentil course^ and 
flat splayed mouldings^ with inc±^ pTnaineiiij were also used (p. 243 t). 
Rvtemaily the simple treatment of w-alb in flat eatpaiiseA of brickwork,, 
with Dccasinnal stone banded courses, did not leave the same scope for 
mouldings as in other styles. Flat stona 1 >andings flush svith the w^all 
surface were used instead of string courses and coniices (p, 2541>, F). 

c. Ornament.—The scheme of omameotafiori v?as dahurate Ln the 
extreme* for mteraaJ walls were tmed with costly marbka with veming 
carefully arranged to form patterns, while ^-aults and upper walls were 
sheathed with glass mosaic pictures of symbolic figures, groups of saints, the 
peacock as the emblem of immortal life, tbe eudle^ knot as the emblem of 
eternity* and the sao-ed tnonugraiu of Christ—all forming a striking con* 
trast to the less permanent painted frescoes of Romanesque cbuiches (p. 
Byzantine pavements of many-cclattred marbles and mosaics were carried 
out in great variety of patterns* such as " opus sectik "" and opus Alcx-^ 
andrinum/^ and thus the general colouf-sehenie was carried ihronghcujl the 
church over floor, walls* arches, and vaulis. Mu^ak in small cubes was 
used broadly as a complete lining to brick stnicturea, and mouldings were 
replaced by decorative bands in the mosaic. One surface melts into another 
as the mosaics creep from wail, arch, and pendentjve to the dome, while one 
uiuvcrsal golden barkgrousid gives unity of etfect to llie whole surface. 
Gjwk rather than Roman techniqur was followed in the carving, on account 
of the Greek origin of Byzantine crafiamen, A special dmracter of the 
carving was due to use of the drill instead ol the chisfiL The acanthus 

t 
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leal, (keply channelled and af V-shuped lection, was ajdiipied lrofj3 the 
Gteelc variety, but became tpocp conventloimj in treatment with acute- 
poinied leaves clrUled irith deep lioles at the ^priogings (p. 358 D, E), The 
great cbaractmsdc oi Byzaiitute oTnajment as enmp^^red with Classical b 
that the pattern U iadsM instead of mised and was cut into the suriace 
wLihont breaking the generaJ nuilitie. The bridal casket of Prajeaa 
(p- 258 FK the marble sarcopliagtE (p, 25S j), the wdMiead fmm Venice 
(p. 258 (ij. and the parapet panel (p. 258 b) are all typical estamples of 
Bypantwe art and show the dose alliance between architectitre and sub- 
sidiaTy aits. The sown to the bema af S. Luke of Stiris (p. 25S L), with its 
cuhifcrm capitals and oiending knot ornamentation, is an example of 
church httings. Figure sculpture was jwt allowed by the Greek Church, as 
it was held to savour of id^try, and so this w^as an additional reason lor the 
Bystantine type of decoratioTi which expressed rtself in hat-coloured pictures 
and not in ral^ sculptured figures. In their own special way thfse B>'zan- 
tine artisUp with tiidr rmrades of colour edects, rivall^t even the aitbts of 
Old Greece, whose sculpture stands undiallenged through all ages. 

It was 35 well fcfr the fame ol Byzantine art that it had no chance ol 
entering into rivalry with the art of Greece. It was compelled to seek 
another form of expression, and tMi necessity gave rise to Uie wondofuJ 
mosaic pictures wbi^ clothe B>^antfne churches in the glowing beauty uf 
rorface decoradon. 
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ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN EUROPE 

(ajj, ceatj 

t. INFLUENCES 

i GeogrMpELcfll—Un ckdine of the Rom^ Empirtt Romanesque 

style grew up in those oduntries of Western Europe which h^d been under 
the rule of Rome* and geographiciai postion detemuned many of the pecu- 
liaiiries of the style in country. Apan from its RoTnan origin^ from 
whkh it took its lunie, the Romanesque style owed something to ByzantiEie 
art, which carried westwards along the great trade routes, by way of such 

centres as Venice, Ravenna, and Ma^dlfes. and thm exerdseii a formative 
induence on Romanesque^ espedaliy in certain dbtrictSp as will be seen in 
later chapters. 

in GeologicaL—The use of local materials, whether stone or bride, 
marble or term<otta^ as wdi as of ready-made columns and other leatures 
ftnm old Roman buiidings^ aocounts for many of the varying cbajacterisiics 
in each conntry over tlib wide area, with its different geologica] forma- 
tiCEns. 

iii. Climatic.—Climatic conditions also contrihntcd to differences of 
iieaimcnt north and south nl tlxe Alp& and Pyrenees, In the duller climaies 
oi the northj window openings were enlarged to admit suMdent li^tp while 
in the south they were kept small to exclude the dauteling sunshine^ The 
^ope of rook was also largely detefiniiied by climate; and it will be seen 
that tile dal roofa of the south gave way to the high-pitched roofs in the oorth 
to throw off rain and snow. 

tr. Rcligioi^--ChTiBtjaidty, the chid semree of education and culture. 
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gradually exteudbig tluoiigbout nortliem liimpe, and the cnctiim of a 
cfaur^ often cesultietf in the foundation of a city ; for the Papacy had been 
rising to great power and iidloence, and rivaUra, or even controlled, such 
ctvii govenmieni as existed. The " Fniginatic Sanction " (a.d, 554) had 
already oonfened authority on bishops over provincial and muiucipai govero- 
meau, and this^ bad mcroaaed the power of the Church, which now often 
nofflinated puhtic olhdals. Bishops and abbofs were also, by reason of their 
feudal rank, militaiy chiefs who soinetlmes took the held in person, and thus 
the Churdj was everywhere predominant. Religious enthusiasnl and zeal 
found their material expression in the magnificent tatbcdiai fhiirfhei^ and 
monasde buUdings, whi^ were an even more characteristic outcome ol this 
period than were the castles of feudal chiefs. This same religious fervour led 
to the Crusades against the Saracens who hod ovemin Palestine aud taken 
the Holy Places, and this Jong'Continiied warfare (aJ). 1095-1270) between 
Chrlstiaas of the West and Mahometans of the East was not without its 
eSect on Western art. Monastic communities had come into existence as 
early as the sixth century, and w*ere fostered by Charlemagne, but the 
eleventh century was remarkable for that great development of the Monastic 
system which gave an impulse to civilisation, promoted new methods in agri- 
cultuie, and exjerdsed its induence on andiitectute; indeed, until the middl^i- 
of the twelfth century, sdeuce, letters, art, and edture were the monopoly 
oi the idigioHS Orders, The sdiools attached to monasteries trained youths 
for the servioe of religion; monks and their pupils were often the de^m of 
catbedrais, and up Lo the thirteeuth oenemy architecture was almost ro^rded 
as a sacred science. {For a descriptkin of a typical monasterv plan see 
p 266.) 

The chief Monastic Onlcrs were as follows ; 

{!) The BeiiLidlcuDe; Order was founded during the sixth century in South 
Italy by S:. Benedict, who decreed that architecture, painting, and all 
branches of art were to be taught. All the older monasteries in England, 
iududiog those of Canterbury {p. 370) a?id Westminster f p. 376), belonged to 
this Order, The usual airangemeot consisted of a square cloister bavuig on 
one side an aisled ctiorch, a transept of which bounded one side of the 
doistef. Tlie refectory was generally on (he opposite side pami id to the nave, 
whDe the donnitoi^ was on another side with a stair to the church for night 
services. The origi^ plan in the libraiy of the Monastery of S. Gall, Swiuer- 
hind, is a rcoonl of Che typical airangement of buildings of this Order (n. 317). 

(a) The Climiai: Ord^ was founded a.d. 909 with the edebrated Abbey of 
Cluny as headquarter. The plan had double transepts, a feature adopted in 
many English cathedrals, as Luicoln (p, 360 f) and SaUsbnrv fp. 4 o El: 
also at Castle Acre Priory. 

(3) The Cbtereian Order was founded ajd. 1098 at CTtcaux, Burgundy. 
The ty^acal church was divided tiunsveoely into three parts by screens, walls. 
Of Steps, and there were oft«ai no aisks, while the transepts and eastern arm* 
of the cross were short, so that the choir extended westward of the transepts. 
There was an absence of tower* and painted glass. The Cisterdan influena 
extended to Europe, and in England the Abbeys of Waverlcy (a D riaSl 
Furness. Fountains (p, 385), Roche, and KirksiaJl belongf^ to this Order. 

(4) The Augustinian Order diEcred little from the Benedictine and 

was introducted into EugUod in A.n. 1103, Bristol (p, 370). Carlisle 
and Oxford (p. 373) Cathedrals, ai» S, Banholomew the Great 
(p. 348), wen futuided by this Order, ' 
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(5} Tim Pt^ntcHistr^temiati OrdAr wa5 instituted at PrenHinlr^, Picardy 
(a,D TX19). E^y Abbeyp Yorks 1152I and Bayham Abbey are 

examples of their monastic biiUdln^ in England. 

(6) The Carthusiaii Order was (otinded by 5, Bruno about A-O. ro8o« 


The Gmnde Charmuse, near Grenoble, is the Fnench headquarters and oihtr 
monasteries of this Older were at Vauv'ert, Clermatit {Auverguts)p bcades the 
Ceiictia near EJoreiKie, the Cmoaa near Pa™ (p. 5 h 0K and the Charterhouse, 
London {p, 776* c). Two churches were provides^ one for the monks and the 
other for the people. The typical feature was thegt^at i^tanguiar cbLster, 
surroimded by an arcade on to which opened the manks" ceils* which were 
self-ccmtakLed and had their own gardens. By the ruEes of the OnJar^ speech 
was mterdicted. and the Carthusians had to work, eatp and drink in solitude, 
and such a reginie explains the original severity of tlieir aichitectiue. 

(7) The Military Omdets induded the Knights Templars and the Knights 
Hospitallers, or Knights of S* Johm Their churches were circular in plan and 
are supposed to haw been on the model of the Rotunda of the Holy Sepukhie, 
Jerusalem (p* mi). The Temple Church, London {p^ 34®)^ and those at 
Cambridge, Little MapJestead, and Northampton w-em founded by theso 
OtderSi and another example is Ludlow Castle Chapel, ShicpshiieL 

(8) The Friars Frir^^ hence Friara), of which there were several 

Ordm, were of later origin, and their churches, a$S. Andrew's Hal!, Norwich, 
were designed for preachings (a) The Domiu icons {preaching or Black 
Friars) were founded by S- Dominic about a.o. ttyo, and came to England 
about A.n, 1217. Fra Angelico was the bost-kaown member of this Older, 
which held a high place in Christian art. (6) The Franciscans (mendicant or 
Grey Friars} were- founded by S. Francis of Assisi, 1209, and came to 
England a,d, 1224. Roger Bacon was one of the roost distinguished members 
of ihh Order, which was noted for inteUectual attainments, {c) Ihe Car- 
melitfs fWhhe Friais) were expelled imm Mount Carmel by the Sareceni 
Ia.d. xo^}, but only <^me to England A.n, (i) The Austin Friant (or 

Hermits), (j) The Friais of the Holy Truuty, instituteci aj>. 1x97. fj] The 
Cmtched (or Ctxvuched) Friars^ instituted in Bologna A.D* 1x69^ 

(9I The Jesuits were established as a counterforce to ihe Reformatiorr, 
and they came to England about a.d* 1538, 

¥, Social.—The mtrodaciion of the^aystem of feudal tenure, or the 
lioldbg of land on conditian of military^crvice, caused tmponanl changes 
in the social and politick orgamsati-ofi of states ^ for throtigh its operation 
the chitx of actual slaves died oui, but at the same time the p< 3 oref freemen 
degenerated into serfs, bound to the Land and passing with it on a change of 
Ownership, As civilisation advanced the towns grew in importance, but 
constant warfare rendered the condition of the people unsctUid and craJtEr* 
maii$hip was consequently m a low ebb. Each country* as wdl be seen later^ 
had its special social conditions which affected architecture, while in the 
day? of ] Is grea test juwperi ty the monastic sirSteni played bu important part 
in the life of the pfsople of all countriBS, especially In rural distrim before 
the cstablbhroeut of hospitals, and when all learning, even of medidne, was 
monopolised by the Church. FreMnasons, hy reason of privileges gradually 
amuired, did much to facilitate the building of chiirchesi. 

vi* Hi^oriul,—The break-up of llie Roman Empire m the West in 
A.D. 475, led to the rise of independent states and the nations of Europe, 
The election of the &rst Frankish King Charlemagrie (A.o, 799 ) ^ 
Roman Emp^ marks the b^inning of a new em. From the fall of 
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the Roman Empire till the thne of ChajleniaigTK few buifduigs had been 
«i«ded. hat he gathered artiste and craitsmtin around him, and before his. 
death (a.d. 814) he had, in a great measure, restored the arts and dvtlisa' 
tion to Western Europe. For the aeii two bimdi^ years little progress was 
made, and it has been suggested that this was owing to a popular supet' 
stition that the miUenmiin] would bring the cud of the uorld. After this 
period buildings sprang up which, with their local peculiarities, vrill be 
noticed under each country; but rJian p* was ^ow, as traditional fornu were 
first modiiied ia design and detail, and new features were only added later. 
Nearly all the nations of Europe bad by tMs time struggled into existence. 
Fiance, Germany, and Spain were becotning powerful enough to begin to set 
aside the rule of the Eloly Roman Empire, which was afterwards little more 
than a title, Penmaric, Sweden, and Norway were distinct kingdoms, and at 
the end of the eleventh century England bad been welded into one by William 
the N'ortnan. 

a, ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 

The term Romanesque includes those phases of European architecture 
, which were based on Roman art from ilie end of the Roman Empire in 
A.D. 475 up to the end of the twelfth century, when the pointed arch was 
introdt^ed, and this general survey of the style is given before treating of the 
devetapruemt in eadi country, vii. in Italy {p. 169), Ftaooe (p, 292), Gomany 
(p. 3121, and England (p. 337). After the Imperial rule of Rome had passed 
away, her genius still asserted itself in the architectiire of the new states 
and gave it all a certain similarity, until each county developed its own style, 
Cert^ districts of Europe fell specially under the infi iumce. of Byzantine iut! 
which was itself partly derived from Rome, but which, as Fagf and West 
drifted apart, bad as^imed a specki chametor. Western European archi¬ 
tecture ejehibitmg Eastern influmce in a paramount degree is classified as 
Byzantine. To apptemte the charucter of Romanesque architecture, we 
must form a mentm pictme of the conditions of Europe during the p<^od 
known as the Dark Agesw Wc must imagine the remains of an andent civilisa¬ 
tion, vast in extent and nnifonn in character, no longer regtduted by Romiin 
law and no IcngEr protected by Soman power. Its former gicny was now 
recognisable only by tiie multitnde of its monuments; some were still intact 
others were injured or partially d&troy^. most were umised. and all were 
alike unguarded and neglected. Tins is the Rip Van Winkle period of 
European architecture. We next see Europe rising like a strong man from 
the lethargy of a long sleefK He yawns, nrha his eyes, stietd^ his giant 
limbs, shakes o^ his slumber, and stumbles to his feet to look out again upon 
the work-n-day world and the treasures scattered around He finds hin^lf 
surrounded by the achievements of a jnroad past, and as he becomes conscki us 
of his own needs he realises the possibilities of the present. Then with dated 
ey« and groping hands he collects these treasures of art and applies them to 
his daily needs. From the ruins of mighty cdificfis. he gatheis fragmenis of 
hewn stone, carved capital and sculptured frieae. and places them together 
with monoliths of por^yry ant) marble, upon old inundations to construct 
sume building of service to himself. Thus, by a ^dual discov'ery and rnider- 
standiag of the uses of these old frugnwnis, did he succeed in them 

tu new needs, and thus was a new art founded on the okL have 

indeed " new lamps for old.’' In this way the birth of Romanesque ardri- 
tectme may be explained, for the reins of ancient building snvM as the 
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both of con- 


qnairy for the new, and neia»san]y deterTnined thie chaKcter, 
stniction and decoration, in pFOpordon to the extent to which old featores 
were employed 

I The later Romanesque style of the tenth to the twelfth centiiites was 

; remarkable for the tentative use of a new oom^ctive principle. This was 
the application of equilibrium to oonsmiction. in strong contrast to that of 
inert stability as used by the Romans, This new system, which \vas accom¬ 
panied by the nse of dressed stones of comparatively small sire connected 
by thick’beds of mortar, led in the thirteenth century, after many experi¬ 
ments, to the full development of the Gothic system of areltifecture, in which 
elasticity and equilibrium were jointly employed in the erection of the 
m ft g nificeut series of Gothic cathedrals. The general architectural character 
of the Roman^ue style is sober and tihgnified, wfiile picturesquaie^ depeni^ 
on the grouping of towers and the projection of transepts and choir. It will 
be seen that in Italy, France, England, and Gennany exceptmaal tendencies 
were brought about by local conditions, but in all tlicse countries the charac ter 
depend on the employmeot of vaulting, baaed on Roman methods. 

Roman cross-vaults (pp. 338, J31J were used throughout Europe till 
the beginning of the twelfth century, bat th^ were heavy and diffi^t 
to cmisiTUct and were gradually supcnsediMl by " rib and panel " vaulting, 
in which a framework of libs supported thin stone panel^ The new 
method consisted in dcsigniug the protile of the ribs to which the form 
of the panels was adapted; whereas, in R om a n archite^urc the shape 
of the vault itself determined the grain, which was by the inter¬ 

section of the vaults. Rumanesque aichiiects tlierelore Brsl decided the 
profile of the transverse, longitudkiaJ, and diagonal ribs, which latter, as 
grotus, had pteviuudy been settled uaturahy by the intersection of the vault 
surfaces ; arrangement praduced the quadripartite {four-part j vault. If 

the cross-vaults were fiemi-cylindrical the diagonal gioin would be a semi- 
dlipse (p. 338 D}, but Romanesque architects did not resort lo the use of 
ordinates as was afterwards done in the Renaissance period, hut surmotiiited 
the diihcolty arising from the different spans of dmgonaJ and transverse ribs 
in various ways. France and Germany the vaulting ribs of a square vault¬ 
ing compartment' were usually semiciretilar curves starting from the same 
level; therefore the diagonril rib, having the longest span, rose to a greater 
height the transverse and longitudinal ribs, and when the panelling was 
filled in on the topof these rihseach vault was domical {p. $38 c). lu England 
vaults wens generally constructed with cominuous level ridges, instead of in 
this d*ui i>ifttl form, the differentte iu height between dirigonal and trans- 
verse ribs in a square vaulting compartment was equalised by " stilting " the 
latter or bv making the diagonal rib a segment of a larger circle than that of 
the longitudinal and transverse ribs, which were semicircular as slujwn on 
p. 328 o. In vaulting an oblong compartment the diflercuce between the 
bdghts of diagonal and transvcrBc ribs was still greater than in a square com¬ 
partment and produced an avdeward waving line of the ribs on plan (p. 331 a), 
bul bttle attempt was made to vault any but square cump^ments. At 
Worms (p. 316 j), ilayenoe, and Spires the difficulty of vaulUng oblong nave 
compartments was partially surmutmted by mcluding two of them to moke 
one square bay of vaulting, each corresponding with two square comjrart- 
ments of the «de aisles. Tu some instances, as in the Abhaye-aux-Homm« 
fp 208 fl and Abbave*au3t*Dames at Caen {p. 307 bhMotre Dame, Pans 
(pp. 475 V, G, 476 »h “d Canterbury (p 361 a)p intermediate pier 
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was carried Rp. as a vaulting sliaft to support a rib which altered Ute quadri¬ 
partite vaulting oompartment into six pares, known as “ sexpartite " vaulting 
(p. 338 e}. The main piers were usually more massive than the ititennediate 
because thev supported the chief wei^t of the vaulting. The didiculty of 
equalising the height of libs of dltlerent spans, especially in oblong compart- 
mciiis, was hnalty smmcmDted by the introduction of the pointed arch in the 
Gothic period (p. 328 dj, when the system of " rib and panelvaulting was 
fuitliei ejahorated by the adriitinn of variotis sapplemcntary ribs (p. 330). 


3. EXAhlPLES 

Examples ol vaiioua buUding?, such as cathedrals, churches, and castle, 
are given under their nsspeciire countries. Churches were a place of con¬ 
gregation for the pe^Je m contrast to pagan temples which sheltered the 
statue ol a deity. Tfie monastic syatem was necessitated by the requtre- 
menta of monkish communities which qirang tip during ^e period in 
diflerent European countries. Dr, Jessop. in the " Daily Life of an 
Monastery/* gives a vivid description of the life and varied pmsuits of the 
monks, which not only helps us to realise the disporition, uses, and extent of 
the various buildings in a oonventuaJ esiabUshment. but also shows the 
important rhlc played by monasteries in the social system of the Middle Ages. 
Tiicy formed indeed the connect^ link between the ecclesiastical hiermxhv 
on die one band and the secular life of the people on the other. These monastic 
settiernents were (actors in the development of Mediieval arcliitecture. 

The monks followed different pursuits according to the Order to which 
they belonged (p. ahlj. The Bcnfidictine was the chronicler and most learned 
of all monks; the Augustinian was the preacher and givear to di^piitalinns ; 
the Cistercian was the neduse and interested in agricultural puesuits ; tl» 
Cltmiac was (he student and ahUst; and the Carthusian was the a»»tic 
The Friars were the missionaiy preachers of a bter period (p, 263). 

A plan has been preserved ol the Benedictine Monastery of S. Gall. 
Switzetland fp. 31 '"fbich shows that a complere conventual ^tablBhnient! 
like Westminster Abbey (p, 381 S) ox Fountains Abbey {p. 3&J), consisted of 
a group of bmidirgs dtagned lor all occi^tions. both spiritual and temporal 
of the monks, and leseniLicd a village with the monastic chureb as the centre.’ 
The monastic group was pfauned to intJude the folJowuig essential depart- 
mtmts: (aj The Monastic Church, situated in a court or Close open lo^e 
public, (i) A Cloister Court oB which were the chapter bouse, sacristy and 
dotmitoty with its stairease into tlie church, while the ceUaiage for beer 
wine, and oil was often under tbe dormitory. The refectory wd kitchens' 
with th«r noise and smell, were on the side of the cloister away from the 
church. The lavatory was usually in the south cloister walk, ^ at VVest- 
minsur. Wells. Chester. Peterborough, and Gloucester, (ej Aii Tnn<>r Court 
with inlirniary, guest house, Idichen, servants' hah, libimy, and the scrio- 
torium for writing and illiiniinating. (if| A Common Court, approach^ 
through a gateway for cam, and suirotroded bv granaries, t^ n lrr h mniri 
stabJiiS. sture-roomsi. servants' rooms, tribunal, prison, abbot’s and 

bam. (e) Milis. « nrkslmps. gardens, orebaids. and fish ponds comSet^ the 
monastic scttJimient. Uonasttries served the purpose of imis b httle-fie- 
q^uenied places, as is tl»fi case to this day in some districts on the continent 
The plana of some monastic establishments diBered in certain details fraai 
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thbdescripTioTi gf a Benedictine Woijast«y. as we noticed onder " RdtBiotis." 

Another development was tiie dicuJ^ dmreb, as distinct from the cir¬ 
cular bapthtery. From early Clirisdan baptisteries, modelled on Koman 
dmilar temples and tombs, were evolved a few circular churches. In Italy, 
where the church plan w'as mil nr to that of the Roman basilica, the baptb- 
tety stood alone, but in France circular chuiches were sometimes built, and, 
when it was necessary to enlarge them, the circular building was retained as 
the sanctuaiy, a rectangular nave being added for the use of the people. The 
Germans also built circular churches, and then added rectangular sanctuaries 
for the priests (p. 314}, In England circular churches were introduced by the 
Knights in imitation of the Rotunda of the Holy Sepulchre, Jeru¬ 

salem (p. aat}, and they are the Temple Church, London (p. 34^}. S, Sepulchre, 
Cambridge, and the chnicbes at Little Maptestead and Northampton, aod 
also Ludlow Castle Chapel, 

4, COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

A. EHarts,—The Roman basilica bad been the model for Early Christian 
churches, the plan of which was subject to new developments during this 
period. The addition of transepts aud the prolongation of the ^ctuary or 
i-ham-pl made the church a weU-djefined rzoss on pl^, as at S. Mtchde. Pavia 
(p. 284 Ek Tianstpis were generally the same breadtli as the nave, which 
was usually twice the width of the ai^. The choir was often raised on piers 
above the level of the nave and over a vaulted crypt, in which saint or 
manyr had been buried, as at S. Miniato. Florence (p 283 ®J S, Michele, 
Pavia (p. 284 A). In ln*"f churches aisles were sometimes carried round the 
chancel to form an ambulatory. Qobters in oonnection with monastic 
churches are often very elahorately treated with twisted columns, carved 
capitals, and sculptured arches. Towers, square, octagonal, or c^ular, are 
prominent feainras at the east and west en^ and over tiic crossing of nave 
and transepts, as in the Choreh of the Apostles, Colc^e Qi. 315 c). and they 
often rise to a great height in weU-marietd sta^, pietced with windows. 

H. Walls,—Roman methods of craftsmanship still induenoed constructive 
art in Europe, but techmcM sfeiU in general was at a low ebb. Walls were 
reughly buiit, and were relieved exieraaUy by buttresses fonned as pilaster 
strips and connected at the top by bands of horiaontaJ mouldings, or by a 
« ii»ri es of setoicircular arches on coi&els fpp, 3 oqc, 315 c). Attached cohrmns, 
with rough capitals supporting semiciicnlar arches, formed waU arcading, 
which was a frequent decorative feature {p. 3^9 

C. Openings. — Arcades consisted of massive dirtular oolumns or piers 
which supported semicircular arches, as in the naves of Norman catheords 
{P- 354 B)- winderw openings are vcr>' characteristic, with jaiaia 

or sidds fonned in a series of lecedmg moulded purses known as " onlers,*'^ in 
which are circular shafts stirraounted by a continuous abacus. The 
circular arch above was also constructed in receding concentric littEs 
{p. 2S9 B), which followed the Unas of the recesses below. A rose or wheel 
window was often placed over the prtndpal west door, as at S. Zeno 3 faggmre, 
Verona (p, 285 A), and b South luhan chutes, as at PaJermo. Glass does 
not appear to liav'e come into general use till the ninth century. 

n. Roofs.—The general employment of vaultitJE in the eleventh century, 
espechdly over side aisles, may have been due to the desire to hre-preof the 
budding; althou^ the central nave often had only a simple wexxlea rooL 
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Ttc form of ardi employed in vnultiiig ns elsewlieie was semidirtilar, often 
raised or '' stilted ” (p. 32B c), Unmonided ribs were first used about 
iitio, and later on they were tttoulded (fiiicc ^mply. Intersecting barrel or 
cross-vaults {p. 350 a ) were usual ovet a suuare plan, but the <ufiicttlty in 
coostmeting these over oblong bays finally led to the use of pointed arches 
in the fjothic wHod (p. 328 g), \Vhcn the crossing of nave and transepts 
was ^woed by an octagonu dome, four of its sidfs were carded on 
" squmch hrehes (p, 284 a, n). Romanesque anrhifects began to use fiytng 
buttresses under the aisle roo& to coiuitcract the thnist of a vanltod nave 
roof (p, 296 c); but it was left for Gothic architects to place these flying 
buttresses outdde the aisle roof and to weight them with phmacks, 

E, Columns. —Columns were either cytindrfcal and of stumpy propor^ 
tinns wr formed as massive piera, and the shafts were treated with fiutjngs of 
vertfoaJ, spiral, or trellis form, or sometimes carved with omament (p, 354 b). 
Vanattons of Cm-inthian or Ionic capitals are used, as in S. Jolm's Chapel, 
Tower of London (p, 453 a), and elsewhere (pp. 290 n, F, 310 c* c), and in 
later times the capita] was often of a cushion (cubiform) shape, as nkn in 
S. John's Chapel, Tower of London (p. 391 c), and Winchester (p^ 450 c), and 
is sometimes richly carved and scaliop^ (p, 450 b, d. e). 

F. Mouldings.— These were often e]ab<^te[y carved, as will be seen tn 
English Komanesque (Ilonnan) architecture fp, 455), The h aw of the 
o«}tnmn is generally an adaptation of the i^d Attic form, but the circular 
moulding often projects over the squaie plinth bebw, at the angles of which 
dowers w animals were occasionally carved to fill up the triangular part 
(p. 450 II). The abacus above the capital (p. 450 E) is dblincti\« in form : 
it is higher, but projects less than m the Classuml coltima and is 

with alternate fillets and hollows. 

0. Ornament,— Ornament, into which entered vegetable and animal 
forms, was treated convimlionally, and carving and sculpture were often 
cough (pp. 290,310, 322, 455). For Interiors, frescoes were more uoua l than 
mosaics, which had been such a feature of Early Christian churches, while 
stained glass was as yet little used. Ornament, like all other featur^, was 
affected by various infiuencos which ore referred to in the chapters special to 
each countiy. 

3. REFERENCE BOOKS 

S« hit nodiffl- each CDtmtty i Italy (p. ), Fnmce fo. joliJ. Ctrmjicy fp, 333} ud 

England (p. 463). ' 
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ITALY IN THE (Om CENTURY 


ITALIAN ROMANESQUE 

(A.D, 8tb-l2th cent.) 


I. INFLUENCES 

i G«Dg»phJul.—The long, nannw paninsuJa of Italy stietches from the 
sniwy Alps on the north, right ilofwn through the waters of the Meditcr* 
ranean, almost to sultry Africa on the south. These geographical variation 
were accompanied by other differeijces which rnfluejired the architcclune in 
such varying degrees that it may be most oonventently coosideied under 
(a) Central IIbJv, vdihin the toner aone of Roman influeiice ; {*) Noiihem 
Italy, Is ooDtact with Weshon Europe ; («} South Italy and SteSy, open to 
irdtuences from the East. 

(a) Central Italy—The central region lies between Flnrance, catu- 
man ding the passage of the Amo, on tl» north : Pisa, the maritime power 
on the west; and Naples, the naval port on the south ; while the Imperial 
Cit>^ rich in ancient pagan monuments Md Early Christian churehs, here 
exercised a paramouiit induence on architcctnrtt. ( 4 ) North Italy.—Milan, 
the capital of Lombardy, enjoyed great prwpenty on acc^t of its proxi¬ 
mity to several Alpine passes and its situation in the fertile plains of Lom-^ 
barely, where the cultivation of the vine and mulberry ivas riieti. as now* a 
staple industiv. Venice and Raii’enna, which were cottnecting trade links 
betaven East and West, fell geographicaUy under the indueuces of Byxaatine 
art, (<!) South Italy and Sicily.—South Italy, including Calabria, wm by 
ixKiition spedally susceptible to induence from ilie East, and. after having 
been a Greek and Roman colony, it formed part of the Byzantine Empire 
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undn' SicUy, an island which is trianinlaj' in form, is situated in 

the M^iterrsuean sea, and, fsdng Greece on one side. Italy on another, and 
Korth Alhca on the third, wa$ exposed to infiiienca irom ^ thiM countries. 

ii, Geologtcal.—(a) Central Italy,—Tascany possessed great mineral 
wealth and an abundantx oi stone. Various bnildt^ matedals were used in 
Rome, including bricks, volcanic tufa ctr peperino. travertine stone from 
Tivoli^ and martile from Catrara, Paros, and other Greek islands. Much 
material was also obtained from the ruins of Classie buildings, Korth 
Italy.—The Jow-lymg plains of Lombardy supplied day for making bricks, 
which, used with marble from the hills, gave a specbl character to llie 
aichitectuK. Venice on the Adriatic imported marbles in her rnerchani 
vessels, (r) South Italy and Sidly.—The tnuuntains of South Italy and 
Sidly supplied calcareous and shelly thnestone as well as many kinds of 
marble, while the sulphur mines, espedally of Sidly, largely contributed to 
that prosperity which was condudve to building enterprise. 

tii. Clinutk. — ^a) Central Italy,—The brithant sun^iine demanded, as 
in the Roman penod. small windows and thick wails, both in dties of the 
plain and tu dtks buUt ou the hiil-tops. both lor defence and to be above the 
miasrua of the low-lying country. The climate not only varies from north 
to south, but also hem east to west according to the prordmiTy to the 

Apennines, wbkh are often enow-dad, or to the sea-board. (6) North Italy._ 

The climate resembles that of Central Rtmope, and varies between extremes 
of heat and cold. The towns from Milan on the west to Venice on the east 
lie below the Alps, and thus hr the Winter they are swept by the ice-winds 
from the mountaios ; while in the summer these mountams protect 
them from the north winds, when the heat in the plains h often excessive, 
(c) South Italy and Sicily.—The climate b almost sub-tropical; palms grow 
in the open air and the ofunge and lemon groves of Falenno arc famous. On 
the aouthrm coasts of Italy buildings have the fiat roots and other charac¬ 
teristics of Oriental dries, 

iv. Religious.—(a) Central Italy.—During this period the Popes, although 
they Itad only small temparal donunioas, to be a power in dvil govern¬ 
ment, and thus started oppodiig |»]ides and rival factions. Pepin, King of 
the Franks, dded with Pope Stephen IE against the Lombards and testwed 
to him Ravenna, the chief city of the Exarchate. In a.d. 755 Central Italy 
became iDdependsot under the Pope, and so uiaogurated the iwnporal 
power of the papacy. Then Charlnriagiie, invited by Pope Adrian 1 (a,1 ), 
advanced mto Italy in A-». 773 , defeated the LomWds and entered 
Rome for the first time, in A.n, 774. He bestewEd the Dukedom of Spoleto 
on Pope Adrian, and thus added to his temporal power, while the wealth oi 
the Chmxh rapidly increased, aud from this period the papal rj>T,p^ p n with 
Byzandnm was broken off. The decisions of Gregory lal (aj). 1073-^5) that 
the clergy should not marry, and that no tempen^ prince should ^tt^ any 
eederiastien] benefice, multcd in the long straggles between Guelphs and 
GhibeUines (pp. 271. 342}, (i) North Italy.—Th!: Emperor Theodosius had 
in Early Christian times, been forced to do penance for the massaire in 
Tbes^tonica, and S. Ambrose, Bislpp of Milan (ajj. 374-398), the 

church cloote against him. This is sgriilicant of great power the Church 
had aoqoiml The infiueuce of S. Ambrose bad been safhdent to establish 
the Ambrosian ritual, which introduced nio« metrical cha ntin g 0,1,5 tijj 
KTvice, and, owing to his fame, it was Jo^ maintaintd In Mila&in.'dead ol 
the Roman liturgy. The power, both sjurituaJ and temporal, of the arch- 
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bishott of espedail^ tmdtr Aribert (a.d. 1018-45)^ wau's firmly estab- 

Ush^ by thek espousal o\ the people's c^use and thisir stand for popular 
d^btii against the Lombard kings, (c) South Italy and Si^y,—Under 
Mklioruetan rule (a.i>. 827^1061), which reached Sidly from North Africa, 
even chuixh fwere ornamented with geometrical patterns, because the 
Mahometan religion forbade represent atiotu of the human igure (p. - 935 )^ 

¥. Soria],—<tr) QmtraJ Italy,—The anistic activity o£ Tuscajjy m the 
eleventh century shciwt?d itself ebiehy in architecture, which provided a 
suitable setting for the daughter arts of pcduiing and scnlptnre. The growth 
of sm indtistriid population, the increase of coumeroej and die rise of r ul i ng 
families froamted the foundation of independent and fortified rides, such as 
Pisa, Luccar and Pistoia, which were all cotnpeiitors in archiiectuxul adiieve- 
Ttients. (6) North ItaJy^ — The devastating inrcKuds into the North Italian 
plains led to the gradual rise of the power^ Venetian State ; f<jr the hardy 
northem traders planted their new colony on the islands of the Lagoons. 
There^ s^e from serious atiackSp they settled on a republican form of govern- 
menL which afterwards became an oligarchy under a l>Qge, who was invested 
with supreme authority. Commerce and art were the $pedfti care of the 
Venetians^ They raised glorious liuHdings in the sea and brought predoi^ 
freights from the East, even indiuUng relics from the Roly Land._ Thus did 
the iraist triumph in the West thiou^ its influence on the buildings of the 
Queeu of the Adriatic. AU the free cities, or independent commonw&Uhs of 
Italy, such as Milan+ Pavia, VtTOna, and Genoa^ vied with one another in the 
beauty of their piihUc biiildingB. and tim spmt of rivahy gave life and 
vigour to arclutectureH (c) South 1 taly and Sicily,—The Mahometans intro¬ 
duced into Siriiy valuable commercisti productSi $tich as grain and aatton- 
CivLllsariou there had been* however^ considerably aided by Byrantine 
luBuences. The traditional use of mostic in decoration was fostered by the 
Norman kings who established a school of mosaic at PiiJemio. Southern 
Italy, which always maintaijiiKl a dose connection with Siriily^ has yet to be 
fully explored for traces of its architectural development, 

Vl Historical.— ( 4 ) Central Italy-—Pisa, like Genoa in the north and 
Amalfi to the south, sent nterchant fleets to the Holy Land for the 
Fair at Jerttsaleiii+ and thus were the Pisans brought into contact with 
Eastern irt. At the commencement of the eleventh century Pisa wFas the 
rival of Venice and Genoa &s a great commercial and naval power, and took 
the ItAiJ in the w*ara against the infidels^ defeating the S^uacens in ArU,^ 1025* 
1030^ and 10S9 at Tunis. The Pisaus alw captured Palermo iu a,e>, 1063, 
and this Contact with the Saracens probably accounts lor the characteristic 
Pisan use of striped marbles. The Pisans were defeated by the Genoese 
in A.D. 1284* and this was ihe beginning ul their declineti The riije of Floreure 
dates from aj>. iraS, when the inhahttajitsof Fiesole moved therCp owing to 
the desiruotion of their dty; and in the following centt^* narence rivaIJid 
Pisa in commerce. Lucca, another important dty during this period^ was 
rem by the feuds of the Gudplis, suppottm of the Popes^ and the Ghibel- 
]iju!s, w*lio sided with the Emperors. Tbi* dual influence tracenble in 
architfiCtuial features of the dty. suck as battlements ol castles and fortifip- 
tiuns. (i) North Italy.—The dose aJJiance which Venicre kept up with 
Constantinople increased the commercial and naval importance of the 
state so that, by the end of the eleventh cenltuy, her trade extended beyond 
Dalmatia Croatiap and Istria to the Black Sea and the Mediteiranean coasts. 
In spite of the mterveniag Alps* the mradeis who had oocupi«i the valley 
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of tbe Fo kepi up oominemal comiinittica^lioii.^ with those tin the Rhine, by 
tneaos of the Alpine parses; so that Milan in the plains of Jjonibardy was 
sabjectt then as alterai'anls, to German influence in art, but the old Roman 
influence reasserted itself in the ekventb and twelfth centuries whinb wit¬ 
nessed great building activities in Lombardy, (e) South Ita^ and Sicily,— 
In AJ 3 . Sty the Mahometans landed in Sicily and gradually overran the 
island, udiich had formed part ot the Byzantine Empire. The latter pert 
of the tenth century was the most prosperous period of their sway, bnt 
sanguinaiy religious struggles eiu^ in the downfall of the Maltometan 
dynasty. 'From A.b. 1061 to 1090 the Normans, under Robot and Roger de 
Hautville, were engaged in the conquest of the island, and in aj», 1130 a 
descendant of the latter was crowned at Falenno. During the sneoeeding 
years Sicily was a^in prosperous, as may be judged hy the nnmhar and 
oeauty of the buil^igs of ibis period, and her fleet was pcwerftd eoougli to 
defeat the Arabs and Greeks. 


a. ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 


The Romanesque Period in Italy may be taken to date approxhnatiely 
from the eighth to the twelfth century. 

(o) Codrof Italy ,—The basilican type of church was dosdy adhered to 
during this pciiod ; feu Italians were slow to adopt a new system of construc¬ 
tion and prelerred to ounoentrate on beauty and dklicacy of ornamental 
detail, wl^ the architecture] character was much governed by ria&qji’ 
traditions. The most pronoimced features of fa9ades were the oniamenta] 
arcades which rose one above the other, sotuedmea even into the gables 
(pp. *75 A. 276), This decorative use of arcaded galleries is one instance of 
the empluyineut of an architectural feature having a constniciive origin. 
When a wooden irraf was placed over a vault there was no need to continue 
the solid extenial walls above the spiingiug of the vault, as woodeu rafters 
exerted little thrust (p. 230 j): hence this upper portion of the wail could 
be pierced or arcaded (p. 2S9 £, c), and tins arcarUng came to be employed, 
especially by ibe Pisans, as a decorative feature, and sometinres even ratuely 
covered the western facade fp. 275 a). In a dmilar way the battlemented 
parapet, primarily designed for defence, was used as a decorative feature 
on window transoms, and elsewhere in English Gothic buildings fpp. 446 31, 
395 9. J)' Tlus use of marble for fadng for wails distineuisliiis Roman^ue 
architecture in Italy from that of the rest of Europe (p. 283 A), The churches 
had, for the most part, simple open tiniber roofs ornamented with bright 
colouring. Byzantine influence was strong in Ravenna and Pisa, wliich 
develop^ their own peculiar styles. Campanili or bell-towere, which seem 
to have ud^nated in the fsath century , for carrybig the bells which sum¬ 
moned Christians to prayer, now became an integral part of the church 
1 honcefonv^ gave special character to ecdest^cal arclutecture 



(fi) Nitrih Romanesque art in this district shows influence from 

north ol the Alps, where the pnndpal innovation was the deveiopment of the 
libbed vault which brought about the adoption of maiiy new instructive 
features. The chuidus^ are basflJcan in type, but naves as widl as side aisles 
are vaulted and bave external wooden tools, Aislfis are often two sturet's in 
heii^t. while thick walls between the side chapels act as buttresses to resist 
the pressure of the vaults. The flat, severe eotrence fap^ stretdi across 
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the whole diiiTth, thufi masking externally the division oC nave and aisles. 
There is olten a central projecting porch, wltli ooLuiuds standing on the backs 
of croudimg lions and a rose window above to light the nave (p, 289 j). 
The gable is characteristically outlined with srearies which had 

originated tn the caves arcades rotmd the apses. The getieraJ character 
became less nehned^ owing to the increased use ol stone and brick instead ol 
marble, and omament shows a departure from Qas^c poKedent^ and pnr- 
traySn with an element of the grotesque, the rough outdoor life of the invaden 
from the north. The Comadne rnastefs, a privd^tid guild of architects and 
sculpturs originatmg in Como^ carried oiii cnttfch building and characterisdc 
decoration during ih^ eleventh oentary, not oni3f in the north, but also in 
other parts of ItaJyp and it is contended that their mduence spread even as 
far as England. 

(c} Sooth Ii<dy omf Sidlu -—changing ardutectural ebarocter can 
be traoed through R yamn rme Blahometan, and Norman rule, and each 
siKcesrive period carried with it something from the past. Byzantine 
influence predominates in the plans of such buildings as the rimrdb of the 
Martorana at Falermo, where the dome, supptirtcd on four oolumn^^ co\»ers 
the square central space, tfahometan influence is spedally seen in the 
colours marble and mosaic djEoorotian of ulterior? (p. 288 a) and in the u^e 
of stripes of coloured marbles externally. The atur^ Kotman ebaraeter is 
displayed in the constmetion of the cathedrai of Sionreaie, It is natural that 
the churches should ha^'e either the dome of the Byzantine or the wooden 
roof of the basilican and they are Beldoni vaultedi 

3. EXAMPLES 
CENTRAL ITALY 

Pisa CaihedraJ {aj?. 1063-92) {pp. 275. 376 b) with Baptistery. Cam- 
panilCf and Carnpo SantOp together form one of the most famous building 
groups of the world {p. 275 A), The cathedraJ is one of the flnest of the 
Romanesque period and has a strongly marked individuality^ It resembles 
other early basilican cbuicfaes in plan, with long rows of coluoui? connected 
by arches^ doubk aisles, and a na%^ which has the usual timber roof (p. 275 
The exterior haud^ uf red and white marble, and the ground storey is 
faced with wall arcading. while the entrance fa^tde is thrown into reJief W 
tiers of open arcad£s which rise one above another r^bt into the gabk eiuL 
The transepts, with a segmental ^p$e at each end. were an advance on the 
simple basilican ptaiiL The elliptical dome over the crossmgx or inter-^ 
section of nave and transepts^ is of later date (p. 275 d). The building 
depends for its interest on its gener^ proportions and on the beauty and 
delicacy of its omamentaJ features, rather than ou any new structural develup- 
mem. such as may be seen iu Northern. Italy. 

The Cwnpanilcp Pisa (a.D. II74) (^Jp. 275 . ^ rircukr tower 32 ft. 

in diameter, rising iu cighit storevs of encircling arcades. This w'orld-lamous 
leaning tower, whicti is tlie most arresting feattire of this marvellous ^tip, 
has been the subj^t of much discussion, but there is little doubt that its 
inclination, whkh recent tneasuroments proved to be on the increase, is due 
to subsidence in tlie fotuidadons^ The upper part of the tow'pr now -over¬ 
hangs its base as much as 13 fb 10 ins., and it thus kis a very unstable 
appearance. The belfry was not added till A.&. 
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The Baptistery, Pisa (A.l>. 1153-1278) 1 pp. 275 A. 0, 27^, 336 F), VTM 
designed by Dioti SaJvi, on a dreukr plan, ’wdth a Bpa.o& or nave, 

60 It. in diEuneter, ^pamted by four puen and eight cuhunns Irora the 
$uiToiindUig two-storeyed aklc, which maJ^ the buUditig og ft* in diameter. 
Extermilly it is siurottnikd on the lower storey by huibcoluxrms, coJitsectcd 
by st^inkirctihir arched, under oue of wbidi the door (p. 289 K}* and above 
these is an open arode of small detached shafts. This aivade is surmumited 
by Gothic additions of the fonrteetith CEdtttry, which disguise the original 
de 5 ^. The structure is ciowned by an outer hemispbetica] mof, Lbrough 
wliicb penetrates a cxmicai denut covering tlie central space (p. 336 F). 11 
tiicre were a lower interna] cupola, it tvould fesetiiblc the consmictive 
sciieme of S. Paul's, London (pp. 797 c, 815). This Baptistery bears 
remarkable similarity to the Chw^ of S* Domto {tunth oeaturv] at Zara, 
DaiuLatU, in which, however* the central space is only 30 ft. in diameter^ 

S, Martino, Lucca 1060, facade A,i>. r204] and S. Michele, Lucca 
(a.d. 1188L viith a facade (a.d. 1288) of which the gables are mere screens, 
are very simiiar in style to the buddings oi the Pi^n group^ because at 
the time of tlieir erection Lucca had lalko trader the power of Fisa, 

PLstoia CaihedraJ (e^. a.d. 050) was also huik imiier the influence ol 
the Pisan sdithd, and with its porch and arcaded facade in black and white 
marble formed the model for other dburches in the city (p- 279 a). 

The Cloisters of S. GiOTAoni in LatemnOp Rame (a*i>. 1234) and of S. Paolo 
fuori le Mura, Rome (a^|>, x^t) (p. 2% Hi are of peculiar interest* as there 
is litGe other Romanesque architectuie in that city, owing to the $itrvivaJ 
of the Classic traditjon; btsldes which, the use of Roman architectural 
tra^ents still gave the churches a basilicaii character. The delicate 
rwLs^ttfd win ot^umns, iidaid with patterned glass mosaics* are the speoaJ 
features of these doiste^, and ate a triumph of craftsmanship which baa 
given In these eoUs uf stone the sublSety of living forms. The coupled 
columns cany semicircular arches in groups of five or more openings between 
the recurrent piers, and form an arcade roimd the four sides of the cloister. 

S. MiniatOp Florence (ajj. 101:3) (p. 283 A, B)p is important as showing 
some innovations : for the length or the church is divided by piers into 
three main oompartments, of which the raised eastern portion has a crypt 
open to the nave and containing the tomb of the sainr. This di^nsion seems 
a prelude to the idea of vaoiting in compartments* and is a departune frpm 
the basilican type of long* unbroken ranges of columns and arches. The 
novel i^anedltig and banding in black and white marbk* both of exterior 
and interioTi were carried further in the Gothic period in Italy* The 
sanctuary hos translucent marble, instead of glass, in the window openings. 
The open timber roof* with its briglit colour deco ration recentl}' rcston^, 
give^ an excdknt idea of the eflect produced by the tise ol aimpte colour on 
these bnsilican roofs. 


NORTH rr.^LY 

S. Antonino, PiaccMA [a.d. 110^} [p. ajg f), rebuilt on the site of an 
earlier catLrdral* is noted for iU ht^ Gothic pondr, 11 Poradiso 1350). 

S. Ambrogio, Milan (A.n. 1140) (p. 2So)^ founded by the great S. Ambrose 
in t)]e fourth cciitury\ raised on its pr^ent plan tc. a,d, 850) and partly 
rebnilt idtb vatdt arid dome in the twelfth century, has a proud hi^ory, 
and set a type for early Loeubord churcties, as did its femndet for Lombard 
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rituals which indude<] the metrical chAntmg of the Mass. Here Augiistine 
was baptised, the Emperor llieodosius was excDtnmimicatedp and Lombard 
idng^ and Germanic emperore were crownoil The plan indtides the only 
exiaring atrium among Lombard churches^ a narthes flanked by loweis, 
vaulted nave and aisles with an octagon over the ciosring, mforinm gallery, 
raised choir over the crypt, and an ap^. The interior (p. 2S0 a) is 
plaiii and impre^ve. The puJpii ^p. 290 supposed on an arcade. Im 
characteristic Lombard omanientatioa tn the projecting band and spandrels 
of can ed birds and animals, enclosing a sixth-century sarcophagns, 

S. MidielCp Pavia [c. A.U. liry) (p. 284). ifia notable instance of a trealfiicnt 
which b an advance on the divisions, marked only by piers, in S. Miniato : 
for here the nave is not only diWded into square bays, but these are vauJted 
and ilie dividing piers are of a dustered character^ shaped to receive the 
vaulting ribs. This church is cnidform in plan with well'defentd transepts 
and a rabed choir, nndef which Is a vaulted ciypL The side aisbs. which 
arc two stomp in height, are also vaulted in square oompartments, two of 
which correspond to one vaulting bay of the nave. The flat facade shows 
little play of light and shade, with its three ample, recessed pomls and four 
vertical pilaster strips from gmund to gable, almost akin to but treses. 
The wide-spreading gable stretches acm^ nave and aisles and is emphasised 
by a characteristic raking arcaded gallery wliich is the only prominent 
feature of tfiis simple design (p. 3S4 F). 

S. Zeno Maggiorc^ Verona {a.D* IT 3 Q) (|K 285^ has a facade which is 
stem in te simpUcityfc The hne projectnig porch has two free-standing 
<»!umnsp which rest on Ihe backs of ciouchiiig lioos and support a senu- 
circular arch, over which Ls a gabled roof (p. 3S9 x\bove is the great 
wh«d window which lights the nave, and the whole facade b relieved by 
pilaster strips connoted by corbel tables under the slopes of the centre 
gable and side roofs. The interior (p 2S5 B) has a nave arcade of compound 
pkts with uncarved cstpilab. and the nave shaft Is carried np as If to support 
a vault intermediate columns with carved capitals support semidrcular 
arches, surraotinted by a woU banded in red brick and stone. There is no 
criforium, but a dear-story, and above this is a wooden ceding of trefoil 
form. The choir, 7 ft. above the nave floor, has a high pointed fourteenfh- 
centnry vault and an apse* and beneath is the oypt, in seven aisles^ wi^ 
the shrine of S. Zeno. The Campanile (p, 285 a) is detachedn as usual m 
Italy, has no buttres^es^ and is o( alternate courses of ftiarble and bnck, 
surmnunted by open arcades to beh-chamber. angle piEinack&i ajid high- 
pitched roof. The sturdy tower fqmierly bdUmged to a resideuce of the 
Gentian Emperors and Is finished with Gtubelline bactlements. 

The Baptistery. Cremona (A.D, 1167) (p, 283 C)r is octagonal, and has a 
projecting porch and the usuaJ pilaster stnpSi corbel tables^ and arcading. 

The Baptkteryp Asti (A-S>h 1050), and the Baptistery. Parma (a D, 1196- 
ijT^j (p- 287 A^ b). are octagonaJ, modelled 00 that of Coastantine, Roi^. 
They reijresent a penod ol Christianity when the baptismal rite wbs earned 
out only three times a year—Easter, PeiiieoosC and the Epiphany and 
therefore required a brge and separate budding. 

The Fondaco dei Turebi^ Vemce ^p- a), a twelftli centu^ ware¬ 

house (since rebuiltj un the Grand CMaJ, is a secular building which has 
survived the ravages of war and fire. It is at once the outcome and 
i^TTibol of the prosperous trade of Venice with the East, while the Pato 
Faiserii and the PalarEO Loredan [t 2 th oentury) are m the same styk, with 
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cubiform capitals carrying semicucular archer which sotnetimes stilted 
(p. 2S6 fi). 

The Campaoiii or t^-tuwers ^ a pioduct uf the periods and^ unltke 
die church towers of England, Franc*, and Germany, geuBrally stand 
alone p though they were ssiaetimes comtecced by cloiscers with the church. 
Campaiiili of Nor^ ItaMan towns are olien d^ic monitments rather titan 
integral parts of churches, and, like the dvic towers of Belgium tp^ S^Sh 
were symhob of power or commeaMirati've moiunnents, and sert^ed also as 
» watch'tgweis. They aie square in plan, without the pn>)eeting buttresses 
which are usual north of the Alps, and thdr design Is generally smple* 
broken only by windows which light the mtenial staircase cft sloping way. 
The window openings increase in number with the height of the tower and 
often form an open loggia at iht top, threugh w'hkh may be seen the swingu^ 
of tlie bells, and the whole is often surmounted a pyramidnl roof* as in 
the rebuilt Campanile of S- Mark, Venice (pp. SSJf 555 originally hi^ 
Aj>. 886, and also iu that of S. Zeno Maggiure, Verona (p, 2S5 a), which 
dates odginallv from A.n. 1172. 

The Tone Asinrlh, Bologna (a 4 >. rioq) (p. 279 c), ^25 ft, high* and the 
Torre Gartrenda, Bologna (a.1>. lioo), 13a ft, high, date from the time when 
the tnvm was proimncnt in the struggles of the period, and Me the leaning 
towers re/errecl to by Dante, while San Gimignano {p. 560 c), wiih its thirteen 
towers, built for defence and ostentation, has the appearance of a Romanesque 
dty 50 often pictured by Raphael m later times. 

The House of Ricim, Rome (c. a.i>. iodo}, sometimes known as the ** Casa 
di Crescenzio/" is an instance of the degraded civic architecture of the period* 
and is said to the only priii'ate house In Rome older than the hJteenth 
century. 

SOUTH ITALY AND SICILY 

Monreale Cathedral (a.i>. oJh^) (p. 28S) stands on the heights south-west 
of PalermOp and is tlte most splen^ of all the monuments erected under 
Kunnan rule in Sicily. The plan is a combination of an EpUtIv Christian 
baaUican churt^ in its westem part and quasi-Eyzantinc in its eastern 
part* with a choir raised above the nave and with eastern a|^ses. The nave 
cohuans have capitals of Byanntine form with dosseret-bbeks encrusted 
with mosaic* to support pointed arches* wMch are not in recessed planes as 
in uorti^ro Homan^ue buildmgs* and in the akL(^ there are pointed 
windows without tracery. The walls are covered with mosaics in gold and 
colour, rcpresendrig swnes from Siblica] history with a figure of Christ in 
the apse, firamed in arabesques ; while a high dado of white marble slabs b 
bordered by inl^ patterns in coloured porphyries. Tbe open timber 
roofs* intricate in d^ign, are brightly pabited in the MahomEian style. 
The interior is solemn and grand, an effect produced by the severity of the 
d ragP j enhanced by the coloured decoratinn. The low, oblcmg central 
tantem and the antique bronre doors add to the beauty and dbtinctiim of 
thb faiuous churdL The dnbtm (p. 288 n), the only remaining portitin of 
the Benedictine monastery^ are the finest of the style. They consist of 
coupled colunmSk in some cases iulaid with glass mosaics* supportmg pomted 
arches* and have bcnntifui Corinihiancsque capitals (p. 290 e, one of 
which, represents WUbm I of Sidly o ffering the Church to iJie Vugin. 

The Capeila Palatum, Palermo (A-Op 1152] [p^ z 8 j c)* the cha^ in the 
Royal Falajce, served os the model for Monreale Cathedral. The gilt 
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and cj&lour«fd mosaics *f the btmor, with dome, iS ft. in diameter, m 
imrivaltod, and indicate Byzantine infltienc** while the carved staluctite 
ceUini|K puiptt, candelabrum, and oiigaii gallop* show Saracenic craftsmansliip. 

S. Giovantu 4 egU Erei 3 ifti+ Paiermo {a.D. La Maxtcraiia, PaJermo 

(AJ>. 1129-1143), and S. CataJdOj Palermo |A.D. rx6l) are other churches 
which* in the arrajigement of their domes and ornamentation p show the 
blending of Samcenk and Bvmntuie art. 

S. Nicolcp Bari (AhU* iT97)jilt* other churches uf Southeni Italy, b 
in compaibon with those ol the same period in the north. The feature in 
the main fa^de of these sontbera dbnrches is the projectuig por^ with 
colunma standing on lions* backs, supporting a roof, and above this is the 
characteristic wh^ window. The decorative detail b refined and giacelul, 
largely due to the Greek descent of the cndtsmen of this part of Italy. 

Ctypts are a speaal feature in the south and there b a ciypt at Otranto 
^eleventh oentnry) wMch is remarkable for the unusual numb^ of columns 
which support the choir.^ 

La Ztsa, Palermo (Arabic, El A^a ^ Palace of Delights) ti54'" 
66) (p, 2 S 7 D), is a Ihrce-storeyed Norman castle with l^ttkmcn^ 
parapet, and shows the infiuence of Saracenic art. The vestibule Is rich 
hi marble columns and cofoured tiles, while the stalactite vaults over the 
alcoves rcTcall the glories of the Alhambm^ Granada. 


4* COMPARATIVE AKAIYSIS 

A, Plan^—In Central Italy church plans adhered snhstantlally to those 
of basilicas^ and naves were divided fnim aisles by antique cxiilntniis (p.. 275 
The choir was occasionaliy raised above a crypt reached by steps from the 
nave. In the North the chrtjches are mostly vaulted, with cert^ modifica¬ 
tions due lo German influence, such as irinsepts, as at S. Michele, Patiia 
(p. ^64)* There were many drcular buiidiugs* chiefly haptbterics, such as 
the one at Novaran which is connected to the Cathedral by an atrium similar 
to the famous atrium at S. Ambitigio, MiUin. Open arcades round the apses, 
with the arcaded E>ctagonal lantern at the crossing, give greal chanrs to 
the buildings ejctemalLy (p, 2^9 E, c}* Prelecting ponih fcs, which were 
preferred to recessed doorways, are bold anched structme$ often of twio 
storeys, as at Verona ^ flanked by isolatied coltnuns on huge selui-gTOtraque 
JianSp s^unbolic of David as die Lion of Judah (p. 2S91). Towers are straight, 
detach^ shafts^ as at Piacen^ (p, 279 b) ^d Verona, without buttresses or 
spirts 2Sa Ap 285 a, 289 f). In the South the low lanterns at the cnossing 
of nave and transepts art marked features, a$ at Afonreale Catliedral. 

B, Walls*—In Central Italy the Pisan school elubnrated wall arcades 
into manv storeys of galleries, which decorated alik e fa^des, apses, and 
to\vera fp, 275 a). In North il^y many facades have less play of fight and 
shade, as they have attached and not free-standing aimding or pilttstcr 
strips from ground to gable, as in S. AbtendioK Oimn (p. 2S9 v)h often broken 
only by a large circular window over the entrance, The| entiati^ front was 
frequently the whole width of nave and aisles and termimted in one wide- 
spreading gable filled in with open aroided g^huies whi^ ®I^™S 
from horiKnntal or from stepped bas^, as at Patia jp. 284 F). In South 
Italy the lateral walla are occasintially de^rated with fiat pilaster strips 
connected horizontally by small orehes springing from corbels. 

c. Openings*—In ctmsequent^ erf the brilliant climate, while arcades 
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afe tmiversal, doors and windows, whetheT ia Central, S^orth, or South 
lUJy, art small and imimportant. with jambs " in rectan^ax recesses or 
""oiders** filled in with small shafts, crowned with semtdrciikr arches 
[p. 3t8g B, c. K) in contrast ¥rith the classic architrave. Window tracery, which* 
however, was & later invention of the Gothic was ai jio time employed 

to anv great extent in Italy, and evim wheel windows arc only nidinaentary 
in pattern (p. £85 a] ; but in South Italy* as in the churches of Palermo* 
these windows are highly eUbomted. 

D. Roofs.—In Central Italy timber roofe over naves are of the 

open basilican type with rafters and tie-beams often effectively dficorated 
m coIqui : whiie occuisionally have gromed vaults of small span^ 

divided into compartments by trsnss'erse arches (p. 2S3 nb North 
Italy noE only aisles but also naves began to be vaulted (p^ 284 although 
the nave roofs of Italian diurch*s generally were still constructed of wood* 
and were not vaulted till the Gothic period in ihe Lhirt«Q^ century. In 
South Italy domes rather than vaults were adopted, but timber rftofs are 
the rule in SidJy under Mahometan mfliieiice and have stalactite ceilinp* 
rich in design and colour. 

E. Celuimu,^—In Centra] Italy during the whok of this period multi¬ 

tudes of culumns from ancient koman temples wm utiMsea in the new 
church^, and this retarded the devdopment of the novel types which were 
[ntroduc^ tn districts more remote ironi Rome (pp. 575 c, 283 a). In 
some places, as at Toscantllaj nickiy carved Corinthiajiesque calumns carry 
lound-aicbed arcades iDstead of ejitablalures. The hndy carved and dender 
twisted colimiiifi In the doistem of S- Giovanni in l.atcrano and S* Paolo 
fuuri le Mura^ Rome, are delicate variations of the Classic ty^pe (p. 289 H)< 
In North Italy sturdy piers faced with attached half-columns look the place 
of the Classic column, as sunports to the heavy stone vaulting (p. u). 

The half-columns on the sioc towarda Uic nave were carried up as vaulting 
shafts* and ^hi!^ was the begmniog of a ayatern which was destined in the 
Gothic period to transform the shape of piers. In South Italy and especially 
lu Sicily greater variety in columna and capitals was brought about by 
changes which resulted from the suecenrive intruductioi] of Byzantine;* 
Uahomcun, and Norman art, of wkkh the mve arcade cditimns (p. aSS a) 
and the coupled colimins in the doiEtere at Monieale (pp. 288 u* 290 E, f) 
are good examples. 

F. Moulding—In Central Italy there are rough imitations of old Classic 
mduldingSi hot tlabarate variations of a more pronounced Komanescjue 
type in recessed planes were used in doorways and windows (p* 289 B* c, 
t>, n, k)j. Ill North Italy fiat moulded bands or strings on the exterior are 
varied by a series of small arches connecting the pilaster strips (pp. 2S9 F* o, 
290 II). " In South Italy mutildings are specially chatacterised by grace of 
contour and intricacy of carving (p* 290 e, f). 

Ornament (p. 290).—In Central hi^y Classic moddi were followed 
as to suit the old fragments incorporated in th^ new buildings, and rough 
variatiorts of the old Roman acanthus scroll are frec[went (p. 290 t?^ j). 
The rows of Apostks on doorway hutels, sa$ at Ptstoia, are similar in style 
to Bvitantine ivorifiS- In all parts oi Italy Christian symbolism now entered 
into "decorative carving and mosaics. The monogram of Christ, the emblems 
oi evangclkts and saiiits* and the whole system of symbolism* represented 
by trees* hinds, fishes. *iid animals, are dl worked into the decorative 
scheme. The High Altar {p. step c) and the mnsaic paving Ip. 290 arc 
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giljijacteristic exampJss of the peiiod. In Italy nugWy carved 

grotesques ol men and beasts occur, almg wHb vigorous hunting sce^ 
and incidents of daily life. Crouching lions support columns of projecting 
porches and of bishops' thrones (p, 290 a), and are symbolical of David as 
the Lion of Judah; whik the columns represent Christ, the Pillar of the 
Church. The coutinuous scroll, known as Solumtm's knot, b an emhicm of 
Eternity, without beguaning or end. The lont {p. 290 t-j, supported on a 
crouching iioa. and the corbel tables {p, 290 u) are typical- In South Italy 
elaborately modelied bronae doom are characteri5ijc externally, while 
colou^ mosaics add to the beauty ol the intciiofs of Patenrto churches. 
Colour, in spreading masses of foometric design, was the predominant note of 
uitemai decoration of South I^ian and more espet^y of Sidlian churches, 
while the bronze pilasters (p. 290 b, n) clearly indicate the induance of the 
Qasric tradition. 
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FRANCE ABOUT THE YEAR AJQKXKI 


FRENCH ROlIANESgUE 

(j-D. Sth-Eitli cent.) 

1* INFLUENCES 

L G«D|p^|)iixcaJ.—Fnuiiice holds a centm) positioD between Qorth and soath 
on the W€^tcm coni&aes of Eumpe, and bas ^at natural highways along 
the valleys of the Rhdoc, Sadne, Seinep and Gaiomie which coooect the 
McditernLocan with the Atlantic Ocean and the English Cbannd- The 
different provinces into which the country was divided at this period had 
strongly marked characteristics in architecture, as in all else, partly due to 
the differtnce in geographic^ p^ition. Roman civilisation baa spread 
through France along the historic highway of the fertile Rhftne valky, 
where the Influence of Roman atcbitecture is everywhere evident- Some¬ 
what later the trade route from the Mediterranean along the Garonne 
valley carried Venetian and Eastern influence across the gonth-west of 
France to the district afound P^rigiieujc, where we find a version in stooe 
of Byzantme architecture. North of the River Loire is seen the tnfluence 
of the Northmen who came by sea. and of the Franks who stretched across 
the coimiry from the Rhine to Brittany. 

iL CeoEogicaL—France has an abundance of good stone, easily quarried 
and freely used for all types of b n i lriing s. In the north the hne-grained 
Caen stone was not only availabEe throughout Normandy, but was so 
plentiful that it was shJpp^ to England, both lor ecdedastical and secular 
Duildings. In the vokinic district of Auvergne a sperial character was 
given to architecture by the coloured pumke and tufa, wbkh were not only 
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Qscd for walls and inlaid decoraticm, bat were so light in weight that they 
were also empkiyeil in large blocks for the ^tid stone vauilcd roofs peculiar 
to the district. 

ILL Qimatic.^—The dimate of the nortli resembles that of the south of 
England: in the west on the Atlantic coast it is warmer, owing to the 
Gulf Stream; while Ui the south, on the Mcdltertanean, it is $iib-tropica]. 
These dimatic viiriarions regulate door and window openings, which decrease 
in size towards the south. The dhnate also detennmes the pitch of it>n£s 
which p from being steep in the north to throw od snow, became almost 
fiat in the southp and these features largely control the general ardihectural 
style. 

iT« Rdigioiis-—ChristiaEiity» like Homan dvilisation,, was carried along 
the natuial highways of Fmocfip and was first establisheid (a-O. 35} in the 
Rhhne valley, while Lyuu^ contributed martyrs to the cause^ In A,n. 55 
there arrived in Gaul the Apostle-Bishops who fomtded churches at Arles, 
Narbonne, limoges. Clennont, Tours, Toulouse, while bter S_ Denis 
(c, JLU. 250) became Bishop and Martyr of Paris. In ^ the Cluniac 
Order was founded at Cluny^ Burgundy, and was followed in a.d_ 1098 by 
the Gstercian Order at Citeaux^ Burgundy, the severity of whose rules 
as to sJmplidty in church buildings caused a reaction from the decanative 
Romanesque of such buildiugB as S. and S. Trophtme, Arle$ {p. 300)^ 
and atteniion was then ccjncmtiated upon produdrig grand and sevcm 
rather than ornate buildings. The elciH'enth century was marked by a 
desire to follow the monastic life apart from the world; this resulted in 
the foundation of monasterieSj which gave an impulse to ardiitectutc and 
also fosten&d art and learning. Religious xeal however, not confined 

within mouastk wails, but was also evident in that more active spirit 

which found vent in the CtpadeSi* which began in a d. xogfi under 
de BouUJon and were continued under Louis VIi (a.d, This inter¬ 
course with the Bast reacted in its turn on the art of t^ West. This 

crusading king* through his trunisior, the Ahbi Suga-, also extended Ms 
religious zeal to the boiidiiig of churches. 

T. SfvdaL—CsEsar's conquest of Gauf (B.c. 5S-49) was followed by the 
systematic Latinbatiou of the country, which Ikad begun by^ making roar^ 
with Lyons as the centre, and by the developnamt of tliriving oommerdat 
colonies which adopted the Roniaii social m Uieir mdependent muni- 

dpaJities. Then C^calia conferred the nght of Roman citicensJup un the 
people io the third century', and the " Pax Romana ** was estaJblisned, and 
social conditimts became more settled i hut disturbance soon broke out on the 
frontier, dissatisfaction arose within and Roman administration was umirr* 
mined, w'hilc landlords became aO-powerfuL to the dehriment of industrial 
and commercial ccdumunilies. in ajd, 496 Clovis united all the Franks 
under his sway, expelled the Romans from Northern Gaul, and by embracing 
Christianity secured the allegiance of die powerful leaders of the Church* 
and so estahlbhed himseif in the place of the Roman Emperor, After two 
and a half centuries of dvil war and conflicts between kings and nobles. 
King Pepin (aj>. 752-768) united the four kingdoms of the^' Be de France.^' 
His successor^ Charlemagne (aj>, 814J p brought Westetu Europe tmd^ 

his sway* proinoted education and leamliig, but only succeeded m estah- 
liihing the unity oi Franoe and the power of the feudal system for his life¬ 
time, so t hat within a century of his death France again became a series of 
small states. In A.P* 9IX* owing tij th< inroads of die Northmen (Nortaiins) 
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the Duchy of Nomia«dy was e^tabtishied Htigh Cajwl (a.d, 987-996) 
ascended tbe Prmkish throne, ood Paris became tlu capita) of bis Iringdom, 
but bis authority cxteadEd Utrie beyond Paris and OrJcaiK. as the gieater 
part ol France was held by the mdependent iords of Aquitaine, Auvergne, 
Provence. Anjou, Burgundy. Konnandy, and Brittany. In A,IJ, 1066 Duke 
Williani conquered England, and numerom churches and castics in Normandy 
file a matei^d eipression of the posperity of his duchy. LouU VI (aj), 
lloS-37} enomlaged the growth oi oonununes and towns to check the power 
of feudal nobles, and then the social life of the people began to develop. 

Ti. Historical.—Gaul is mtnoduced by Cssar with the statement: 
" Galha in ties partes divisa est/’ and it was occupied by difieient races, 
whose quarrels enabled Csesax {B.c. 49) to complete the Roman conquest ol 
Gaul, and br five centuries she remained a Roman province and absorbed 
f jtin idfiis. In A.l>. 250 Ftankisb barbarians began their attacks, and 
strife amrinufid till Goths, Franks, and Roituins united to defeat AttUn, 
King of the Huns (A-D. 43t jt and Theodoric, King uf the Visigoths, was slain 
at Chalons. Then Govis, King of the Salian Franks, defeated the Romans 
{a.P. 486) at Soissoos, became Emperor, absorbed the EJngdom of Burgundy, 
drove Ataik II, King of the Visigoths, out of Aquitaine (aj). 507J, united the 
Frankish tribes and establisbed the Merovingian dynasty, and this con- 
nituted the Frankish conquest of GauL Tbe Saracens overran Southern 
France {A.D. 719-732). Charles Bfarte), by his conquest of the Saracens 
al Poitiers (a.j>. 732), changed the future of Western Europe, Tlie Carlo* 
vingian dynasty followed, and Pepin was aowned as the first Carlo- 
vingian King by Pope Stephen II (a.ii. 7^), to whom he presented the 
exarchate of Ravenna, and this first establfibed tbe temporal power of the 
papacy. The old Roman monarchical idea was now su^lanted by the feudal 
system in France, Charleniagne, bis son, King of a united France {a.i>. ybS- 
B14). also arrogated to himsdf all Western Europe as the Holy Roman 
Enipiie, and then learning, culiuie, and architecture all took a step forwafid. 
On his death France was ravaged by the Northmen from overseas, and also 
again divided into many small states ; for Louis the Pinos {aj>. 814-^840) 
left it tn his thr ee SOUS, and the Treaty of Verdun Sqj) tlivid^ the 
Eastern and Western Franks into Gennany and Fiance, with Charles the 
Bald as King of Fiance (a.d, S43-S77), The Konhmen in^lently pene¬ 
trated up the rivets, the monarchy grew weakep and feudal lords grew strong 
enough to elect tlie king. Charles III ceded Normandy to Duke Roilo (a.o, 
911), and this foreign taBaence reacted on the andiitectune of Northern 
France. Hugh Capet btouglit in the Capetian dynasty {a,d. 987), whidr, with 
its centre in the lie dc France, was hemmed in by powerful siEtnies, but 
under Philip 1 1060-1105) the King's power was increased, because the 

conquest of England by the Konnans vdthdrew their attacks from his Kbig- 
dom, Louis VI (a 4>, 1108-37) b^an an unsucceaiul struggle against 
Henry I, King of England and Duke of Nonnandy, champiimed the towns, 
and kindled national sentiment. But Lotus Vll (a.o. 1137-60) weakened 
his kingdom by divorcing Eleanor of Aquiedne fA,D. 1150), who married 
Heniy of Anjou, King of England, and so the English King now owned mow 
than half of France. Tbe country again railitd under Philip Augustus 
(A.n. 1180-1223). who waa strong enough to subdue the feudal lords and 
attack Henry ll ol England Such were the forces at this period, external 
and internal, sometimes sociad. amietimes lustori^. but always violent, 
which went to the makiiig of ths French people ; while the influence ol I-at in 
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th-iiisatioQ is spedaJJy noticeablti tlHring the pen<rf wlien monasticisin 
that gratwl sieri® oi Romatifisque biiildin^ m France^ 

a. architectural CHARACTER 

Romai»fisqi« atchitecttut ia Prance dales bum the eighth to the tweUth 
century The character difkis in the North and South, which ^ appron- 
[natdv divided Uy the Loire vaUty, Further modifiiationa a^t m accwding 
to the various provinces into which France was divided at tto pmod. 

The South is remarkable fur richiy decorated dn^ (afidcs gra^M 
Cloisters, and for the nse oI old Roiaan ^hitect^ featuree whi^ s«m to 
have acquired a i«ah significance. Roman boiidings 
Orange. Md other places in the Khdne vaiky naUuaily e*e^ Mufiidcra^ 
inlluMCK throughout Provence. In Aquitaim and A^mi the 
covered with domes on pendentives (p. *93)- «f vaulting suppo«i^ only by 
the massive walls of the recessed chapds, rrall the halls 
therm*. The development of vaulting (p. ai^) pmgirfaoed. wm 

often coverod wdh bamJ vaults (p. 397 *). «hDse thrust wm resisted J> V^- 
barrel vaults over iwo^tmeyed aisles, thus suppre^ the clear^itorF m 
at Notie Dame du Port. Ckrmont-FerranxL The pointed arch, e^y used m 
the south of France, has been held to be due to contact with the Saracens 
who overran tbb part of the counuy from A4J. 719 to yp. 

la the Northlwhete Roinan remains were less ahimt^l. there was 
greater freedom in developing a new style, and western facades of churches, 
SLdaUy in Normandy , are distinguished by the introduction of two iUn^ 
tovw, while plain, massive side walls with fist buttresses emphasi^ 
riduitiss of throes. The intcriore, clp(» set with fiid 

roofed with ponderous arching, form a link with ^e j 1,®^ 1 

structures of Ehe Gothic period. Naves were covered by nhbed vaulte wlu^ 
were often seitpaitite and in square compartmrats or sevme. the nW 
being constructed independently and suppordng the panels (PP- ^ 
aoSb, The gradual change to the Gotluc system 
repeated attempts to cover oblong cojupartmenw with nb ^d 
va^dU. a probi™ which was eventu^ly solved 

pointed arch, first used in the south of Franc^ due, it ^ contact with 

the Saracens, and introduced into the north in the twelltli century. 

EXAMPLES 

ecclesiastical architecture 

^-.fJWo f roFim was divided into the provinces of Aquii^. Auvergne, 
ProvScTl^Sr^d Burgundy. oar± with its special arc^tKtu^ peco* 

i r% pjvrill ft_ ktgfl bdOU^ GOUtlC IIOIkI {p- 495)^' , 

‘ 5 l-i» (P; 579 ). 

™ many ■«P«B W Uia “* S- S“““. Tuniim*. 
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S. Fr«nt, Pirigums (a.o. iiaoj (p, *53), in Aquitame, is a Greek Cross 
on plan, anti, as already mioitioned (p. 255) , closely resanbIcs S. Mark, Venice, 
pe ch^h IS covered with &ve sphemidal domes, elongated towiinls tbe top, 
indicating an Eastern influence, due to the trade tvith Byaaiuiutn. Tbe 
intcTnaJ arches have recently been changed £mm pointed (p, 353 F) to semt- 
circi^. Attached to the ^urch b a magnificent campanile, 300 ft. Hi g h, 
coosi^g of a sqtiare sliaft, surmotinted by a drcular ring of 
carrying a conical dome. S, Front b the only ejdsting Greek cross dmreh 
with cupolas in France, and was a prototype of other churches with cupolas. 

IGieoulime Catheikal (a.h, liog-30) [p. 393), in Aquitaine, has a long 
ai^eless nave, 50 ft. wide, transepts with lateral chapeb, and an apsidaJ dioir 
with four ebapeb, forming a Latin cross on plan. The nave is covered with 
three stone domes on pendentivea and a double dnini» over the crossing 
taised on a drum with sijtteen windows and crowned by a fim ul, Both 
transepts ortginally had towers, but the southern one was destroyed in a,i>- 
156a The west fipade (p. 393 U atoeptionally rich witli tiers of arcades 
^%udcd into five bays by lofty shafts. Over the entrance is a high window 
named in sculpture, and there are two flanking western towers; 

Cahors Cathedral (A.n. 1119), also in Aquitaine, b an church- 

crowned by two domes on pendendvea, and somewhat resembles S. Itvne, 
Constantinople {p. 245], 

Notre Dame du Port. Clermont-Feirand, S. Austrem^e, issoiie, and 
Le Puy Cathedral, all in Auvergne and of the twelfth century, have’ local 
character imparted to them by the hghi stooe vaults, and inlaid decoration 
of different-coloured lavas of the Puy de Dome district. 

Notte Dame, Avignon, in Pmvea«, b one of the numerous churches 
of the eleventh and twelfth ceHtnries, in which pointed barrel vaults were 
used, and which show Classical influence. 

S, Trophtme, Arles (a.d. 1150), has beantifuJ cloistcis with coupled carved 
capitals (p. 309 r) and a fine porch (p. 309 K), based on a Roman mumphal 
arch, but with modificatiaiis, sach as deeply recessed jambs and columns 
resting on lions, behind which are sculptured saints ; the entablature carries 
a tow of figures and the sculptured tympaniun represents Christ as Judge 
of the World. 

The Church at S. GUtes {(. a J>. U50), near Arles, has probably the most 
elaborate sculptured &(ade in Provence (pp. 306 a, 310 tj, with tbree 
grebes connected by colonnades whidt may have suggested the of 

b, Mark, Venice (pi. 351), ' 

Notre Datne la Grande, Poitiers (a^d, nth ceutuiy) (pp. 394 297 aJ In 

Anjou, has a fine sculptured west front and imposirtg conical dome over the 
possing, while the interior (p. 297 a} has nei ther trifoifum nor dear-storv but 
IS covered by a barrel ^-ault with prominent unmoulded transverse riby 

Fontevranh Abbey (aJ). tini-19), (p. 304 A) also in Anjou, resembles 
Angouleme Calhedraj m its nave and general Birangemeot. and is fnii^f^iin - 
to Englishmen as the buiial-placc of tbe English Kings, Henry 11 and 
Ridmrd bat thdr tombs have be&o destroyed. 

The Abbey Church, auny (a.d, toi^ii3i), fonned part of the most 
famous monAstKestablisliment in Burgundy, which influenced the dsi^ of 
the cburcliffi, many of which, like Gimy itsdf, have been dcstre^ ^ was 
the longest in France, with nave and choir, each with double aisles, double 
traasepts, and a cbevet of five apsidal chapels. The pointed arch possiblv 
the earliest in Europe, was employed in the nave anades, and the im*e wm 
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covmd with m great haml TOult, whik the ftiaJea probably bad groined 
vaulting, bat Bttle now rp main s. 

Auturi Catbrdral (a.d. £09^1x32) (p* 311), another Butgcuidiart church, 
ha^ a nave covOi;ed with a pointed bairel vault on transver^ arches which 
spring so low down as almost to squeeze out the clearstory windows. At 
the east end there are three ap6es^ and the portals of the we^t are rich 
in the Buigundian styk of sculpture. 

S* Madeleine^ Vezday (a,d, 1089-J206J [pp, 294, 306)1 in Burgundy, has 
a mtwt remarkahle narthea (a,i>. 1130) with nave and ables crowned, it 
is believed, by the earliest pointed cross-vault in France ; this leads into the 
church, which also has nave and aisles, while transepts^ choir* and cbevet 
were cormplifted in a,d^ 1206- The nave has no brilonutp, but a dear-story 
with small windows between the immense transverse arches of the highly 
domical, groined intersecting vault |p. 294 B). The central portaj {p, £94 a), 
with two Sduare-headed doorways, separ^ed by a Corintbianesque caiumn^ 
is spanned by a large semidrnLlai ait^ contaming a relief ol the Last Judg¬ 
ment, while left and right are side portals, and in the upper part of the 
facade is a targe five-light window ri^idy sciilpttirad and hanked by towers^ 
that on the left rising only to the height of the nave. 

S. Phiibe^ Toumus (c. A.D. loogji, tn Burgundy, once the Abbey Church 
of the Benedictine monastery, has arches which span the nave from pier to 
pier, and support a barrel vault under which windows were formed 

Northm rrmu comprised the provinces of Noimandy, the He dr 
France and Brittany. 

The Ahbaye-au:e^Honimra, Catn (a.D. T066-77) (pp. 298* 305), known as 
S. Etiaime^ is one of the many fine cburdie^ in Nomiaiidy of diis pcniod, 
which were the product of the prosperity and power of the N^orman Dukes, 
It was commenf^ by Wmiam the Conqueror, and is of the vaulted, l^dJican 
type which was developed into the complete Gothic in the thirteenth centnzy, 
and may have been founded on the Eomanesque church of Spires (p, 3i7)> 
Its original eastern apse was superseded in a.i>. 1166 by the characteristic 
cbevet (pp. 298 d* 305). The west fafade* femked by two square toivera, 
crowned by octagoo^ spires which with angle pinnacles were added in die 
thirteenth century, was the prototype of Later Gothic ^j^ades. The nave 
vaulting ilinstrates the difficulties 01 spanning oblong compartments without 
the aid of the pointed arch, whene two bays are comprised under one vaulting 
compartment, which is appiroximately square, and so the height of the 
transv^se, di^onal, and wall riba is nearly equal, resulting in a system 
known as " sexparrite ** vaulting {pp* s66, 29S f). This method was super¬ 
seded on the intredti^tion ol (he pointed arch^ when each compaTtment, 
whatever its shape, could be vaulted without reference to the nel^bouring 
one, becau» the diQerence between the width of the nave and the distance 
toD^tudinahy between the piers eoujd easily be surmounted by pointed 
arches of diderent radii manipuJated so as to equalise the height of the ribs. 
The thirot of this nave vault, one of the earliest, counteracted by a semi* 

barrel vault over the triforium galloy* protected extemally by a tiinber roof, 
and forming, as it were, a concealed flying buttress, which iater in tht thir¬ 
teenth century was emphasised externally as a feature of the design. The 
Abbayc-aux-HoimniS is a remarkable inatancie of the use of spires as archi- 
tecttiraJ fcAturea ; for there are no le^ than fdm spir^* giving the vtunticaf 
expression which became characieristic of Gothic architecture (p. 3 ^ 9 )- 

The Abbaye^^am-Dames ("^ LiTriinlfr ”)p Caen tA.D. 1062-1140) (p. 297B, c)* 
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founded by Matilda^ wife of William Uie G 3 aqui!jorp ha^ ft ine 

with two square towera in arcaded stages, stiengiiieiied at the aaglei 
by flai battn^ss^ and formerly crowned by spires. The massive walls of 
nave and aisies with sUgLtly projecung buitro$se$ and the »^uare tower 
over the crossing complete tlu$ fanino^eous design. The interior (p. 297 s) 
has a penwkahie intersecting £exp»mlte ribbed vault, as m the Abt^ye-aiuc- 
Honimcs, in w^hich two bays are included in each vaulting cempartmentp 
with semidreuiar diagonal and transv^erse ribs and mtennediate ribs which 
support a vertical piece of walJiiig. 

S, nicholasp Caen (a.n. 1084) {p. 304 B) with its sph^Iiise cast end, and 
the Abb^ Cfaujch of Uant Michd (p. 495 )p Rte churches which illustrate 
drSiciiJties of vaulting before the pointed ar^ provided the solution. 

The Abbey of S, Denis {A_iJ* T132-44J (p, 47®)^ near ?aris, erected by the 
huihler Ahb^ Suger* b one of the few buildmgs in this style in the myaj 
domain of the lie de France, wtiich during this period coniptised only a small 
territory, and it was not until the Gothic period that the gr^at outburst of 
building activity occurred in this district. The Abbey church b of great 
interest m the burial-place of the French kings. The original choii and two 
internal bays sdlt remain, and a Gothic nave and transept (e. A.D, 1250-) has 
been wedged between them {p. 303 c). TJje west hont, with its mingling of 
round and pointed arobes, is an early instance oi the use of the arch, 

SECULAR ARCHITECTURE 

Buildings other than eccle^astical have not been well preserved, because 
they w-ere not sacred sgaiim attack, also became they w^erc generally 
built for rmlitaiy' puqwscs and so were liable to destruction, the 

risk of injury by hre and adaptation to dianged reqoirements. Fortihed 
tqwna, like Carcassonne (p. 493), which dates from Roman tones; Bridges, 
like the Pont d'Avjgnon (ajj. 1177) (p, 493), built by the /rir^~ 
OF sacred guild of bridge builders; Castles^ such as the Chateau de 
Chateaudun (p. 499) and the iortlfied Abbey of Mont S. Mlchri [p, 493), 
and the stone Houses of ^e twelfth century still fotind at Cluny and else¬ 
where, are types of buildings which started in the Romanesque sty)e„ but 
were much altered or extendi in the Gothic periotL The Monastk j^teben, 
Fontevrault (A.D. 1115) (p. 309 D), with its line mof, and the hnpiacc and 
chimney trona S. GUles (p. 309 b], are Tcmaants which show the character 
of the secular work of this p^od 

4, COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

A. Plans.—In the south, churches were crudiorni in plan and frequently 
had aisiekss naves covered with domes on pendentives, due to Byxantine 
ifLflnencep or had naves covered with barrel vaults whose throst was taken 
by half-hoirei vaults over aides in two storeys (pp, 293 e, :29s D). Buttresses 
are mEemal and form the di visions between the chapds which dank die nave^ 
as at Vieime Cathedral. Towers are sometimes detached, like Italian 
campanili Cloisters are treated with the utmost daboratiou, as at 
Tro^nnfi* Arks [p+ 309 rjj and form a special feature in the plan of many 
churches of the period Circular churches are rarely found. In the north, 
plar^s wen of the basilican type with nave and aides. The of high uave 
vaults changed the «lting-out of the bays, which were brought to a square 
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by making one nave v^ulutig oumj^artmciiL equaJ to the kitgih o( two bays 
of the aisles (p. 29S o), nntii the introduction of ibe jwinted arch owreame 
the difficulty of vaulthag oblong compartments with ribbed vaults. 

B. W£ais,“The massive walls cbaxactefbuc of this period were, in both 
south and oorch, of rabble faced with stjuaied stone. Sculptured and 
moulded ornament w^ cemoeatrated, on wall arcades espcdally on w^estem 
fa^a^, which thus stand out in contrast to the general simplicity of the 
utemal wall treatnaent fp. 294 c). Fa^des are often divided by string 
cODises or horizon cal monldiiigs into storeys relieved by snglc. coupled^ 
or groaped windows, and fretfuenily have att^ding as ac Echillais (p- 309 c). 
Buttresses are wide strips of slight projection ^p* 3^97 c) or half-round sl^fj 
(p. 309 G) : while fljnng buttresses, admitting of high clear-story windows to 
light the nave^ were Lntroduoed In the latter half of the twelfth century 
fp, 305)^ Towers are generally square with pyraiaidal or coaical roofs 
(p. 309 A), and by their grouping and number give a VEttical character to 
the stylCp as at the AbbayC'ana-HommeflH Caen fp. 305). 

Opemnga*- —In the south, nave w^ arcades of aisleless churches are 
semidrcular, with mouldings in recesses or orders " [p. 294 a), while 
arcades of doisters are elaborated with conpkd columns in the depth ol the 
walisp and with carved capitals which support the semidrcular arehe» of 
the narrow bays, which were left tmglaxed as In Italy (p. 309 f). The 
western portals of such churdies as S- Trophinie, Arles {p. 309 K)^ and S. Gilles 
{p. 306 a) recal! the columns and horixontal entablature^ of the Romans, 
but in other cases doorways have recessed jambs as usual in this period 
(p- K Narrow wimJbws with semidrculai heads and wide splaya 
inwank sufficed to admil light, espedally in the south (p^ 3*^ ^ ^ 

north, nave arcades are sf^nned by semicircuiar arches which ace repeated 
in the deep triforiums, as at the Abbaye-aux-Bommes. Imposing western 
doorways (pp, 294 A, c, ^ c) with sculptured tympana were the fore- 
fuimers of the mag^cent sciilptured entrances ol the Gothic period. 
Windows with senunbtrular heads are sometimes grouped together and 
enclosed in a larger aich, as In the nave wall or clear-story immediately 
beneath the vault fp. 297). 

D. Rooft—In the south* naves were first covered by barrel vaiiJlfl 
IP* 297 a) buttressed by half-barrel vault® over aisles, which were sometimes 
two storeys high and thus left no space for a dear^tory. Th^ vault was 
sometimes pointed (p. 311)* and this had the advantage of lessening the super¬ 
incumbent thrust of the stone roohng slabs whichp especially in Aavergne 
were frequently Laid direct upon the vaults and were given the tow pitch 
suitable to the south. The narthex or aute<hapel of S. Madeleine^ Vfaelay 
(a.!). 1130) {p- 306 fl), is believed to have the earlb$t pointed cross-vaults 
in Fraiice. As to the external treatment of roofs in southern France^ whiJe 
dimat ic conditions decided that they need nniy be low in pitch* other 
factors enteriMi into the tiature of their ennsmunion ; for m the volcanic 
dinrid of Auvergne the light nature of the stone resulted in slone-covercd 
vaults; while in Aquitaine^ the trade route from the east caused tire repro¬ 
duction there, as in P^igueux. of the domes of Venice and Byzsmtitnn. In 
the north, the height of clear-stories was increased by means of ratersectiiig 
ribbed vaults whose thrust was taken by buttress arches under the 
roofs (p. 29S c)—a step towards the later external flying buttresses. The 
stone vaults over naves were cowred by wooden freined roofs to sup}<^rt 
the slates or other proteirtive covering and were steep in pitch, as the need 
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to throw ofl snow and w^ter was a deteimimng factor in th^ir coitstroctiaa 

(P 305) . ^ J c t. 

E. Columns .—In the south, the psers were denved fnim the Roman 

square pier, with attached columns to which were added nook shafts, and 
on the nave sde the half-round shafts were carried np as vaulting shafts 
(p. 294). These piers, as at Lessay (p* 309 u}. were the prototype of the 
richly clustered Gothic piers. Capitals, as at Aixp clearly ^ow ihe influence 
of Qassic buildings ^p. 310 k). In the north, similar piers were m use, 
while cylmdrical piers^ as at Notre Dame, Paris (^. 476 pj, were also frequent, 
surmounted with carved capitals of Cormthian^ue t3rpe sind squu^c 
abacuSp from which the vaulting shafts start awkwardly (p. 3^ M, K, r, 0. k), 

F. Mouldings^—Mouldings eDcecuted in stone were coarser th^ those in 
the marble of Italy. In the south. Classic traditfon is reflected in the graceful 
modding conlptirs. Capitals and ba^es aie either rough imitaduos of the 
old Roman Corinthian type (p^ 310 B} or have considerable vanations, 
due to the introduction of animal figures. In the north, the jambs are 
fgrnied in fecediug plaues, with recesses filled with nook ihafu fluted or 
carved with zigzag ornament. Capitals are frequently cubiform blocks, 
somedmes carved with animal subjects (p. 310). Corbel tables of g^t 
richness, supported by grotesquely carved heads, often form the wall cornices 

(p. 3tOE). 

G. Omament—In the south, painted glass was not favoured, and small 

clear-glazed openings were emp^yed to set off ^ opaque coloiir decoration 
of the walls. Figure sculpture ia at its Ixst in Provence, as in the portals 
of Arles (p. 309 E) and S. Gilles (p. 3T01),where we can see tfaee&rly promise 
of the remarkabte sculpture of the French Gothic period i while in Aquitaine 
sculpture is conhned to the capitalSp which are somkiines carvi^ with 
figures, animals, and Bible subjects, and are frequently derived from Roman 
Corinthian pratot3q»s (p. 310 a, c. £>, g)- Facades of churches ot the 
Qiarente district in Aquitaine have tbisekbomte carved omament represent¬ 
ing foUagej or figures of men and animals (p. 310 j), and capitals oi columns 
<m the ^utid storey were often continued as a rich^ broad frieze across 
the building {p. 310 L), In the north, statneti gla^a, which was more suitable 
to large openings, was only gradually devdoped. The diaper work in the 
spandrels of an^es b supposed to be an hnitatioa in carving of the colour- 
pattern work or stuff draperies that ongtnally occupied the same poritioiif 
while the period b rich in carving of rosettes, and billets (p. 310 F, u). 

The carved tympana, dealing with Biblical subjects, are frequently of great 
interest (pp. 300 b, 310). Owing, however, to the comparative absence of 
antique Roman models in the north, figure sculpture is rare in this period 
and never approached the beauty of the sculpture at Arls b the soutlu 
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Of / TALY'*»**i 


GERMANY IN THE \Z^ CENTURY 


siA 


Of 


Jftr^GIDOflf or 

fii/J^ARY 


GERMAN ROMANESQUE 

{A.D. wot.) 

t. INFLUENCES 

i. G«eni>hieaJ.—G«nnany was thmugh many ecihiries a con^omastion, 
tot of vaiioua trito fi^trng amongst tbemselvcs. and thi>n qf various 
independent states, prmdpaiities, and powers occupying the gnat central 
district of Europe. TMs country north of the Alps was not geographically 
» generally accessibJe to Rtnnan inhutnce as w-as GauJ, with her sea-ports 
and great trade rout^, bat here the Rhine played the same part in civilisa¬ 
tion as the Rhdne did in Gaol, and Roman civilisation ^read north-west 
along the fertile Rhineland and into Saxony, and here Roman cities had 
been founded, while the region to the nonh and east was untouched by 
Roman dvilisation. Tlie " Peutin^ Tabula." a Medhevai copy ol a Roman 
map. now at Vienna, shows the pnndpaJ Roman towns on the Rhine, with 
tbetr tbermie and other public buildings. 

R. Geological.—Stone from the mnuntaina alcmg the Rhine Valley was 
the material used for buildings in this distnet, and the churches were rendered 
more pemanent and fireproof by tiie earJy fatroduction of vaulting. Alone 
the Baltic shores and in central and southern Geitnanv there was an ample 
supply of t ember. As there was no stone or timber in the plains ol the north 
t>ndc was tliere employed, almost exnlusiveiy in the district east of the Elite' 
and the style cons^uently tllfTeis from that ol otlier districts. 

Ui CUinsttc.—The average tcmperatiire of centra] Germany Ls much the 
same as in southern England, but the beat in summer is ten degrees 
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and LD winlrr currcapcriidiogly iowejp a vanatioa wtiidi is stiiJ indjcatfd Ld 
B erlin by tbe cooveraon of carriages into sledpes for winter use, Roman 
influence on aichitecture of thb pennd so insistent that even the nortbem 
dimaie did not exert its fulJ infliiencc in building, tievertbeJe$5 there was a 
distinct tendency tn large wlndowi, doitable for the north, and to steep 
roofs to throw oO snow: 

iv. Rehgious.--Christiaiiity natnraiiy followed aJong much the same lines 
as Homan civilisation, and under the influence of Home it tooh root in 
southern Germany and Cn the Rhineland, white the rest of the country 
ceniained pagati* Aa early as the sixth centnry the bishops of Trives and 
Gilogne wen? conspioioaa in pnunoluig chiircb buildings of which evidences 
can still be traced. Chaj]einagnc> in fnnberance of his desire to extend the 
Chmtian religion* forced the people of Saxony to embrace Christianity^ 
and this resulted in the e[riectioii of a ntimber of dtcolar baptisteries^ as the 
oonverHlDn of the tribes made: a great demand for the baptbi^ rite, 

T. SociaL—The social deTelopment of these central districts was much 
the same as m Enrope generally : a few strong kings emergi^ from amnnj 
weak ones* while feudal lords were constantly intukront uf kingly authority 
and oppressive towards the people* who became freemen or fell back as serfs, 
according as kings and dties pnevailed against feudal tyranny* and at this 
period churches were only churches of monfe and not of the common people. 
Germany, united under Charlemagnep afterwards split up into small pirodf^- 
ties, and these conditions nattn^y fostened difFereniM in architectural 
style. The feudal system made great strides* as it appealed to the desire 
of the feudal JottU lo become dukes of independent states, who could defy 
the authority of the king and tyrannise over freemen. Cities* which first 
grew stnme in the Khtnelaiid, found more consideration hum king^ tlian 
from Eeudm lords, w that the conn try was distracted by constant strife, 
tin in A.o. 9fQ Henry the Fowler made himself kmg of a united Germany 
and there was peace in his time, during which many towns sprang up and 
freemen fotiisd it possible to carry on their tndnstries. 

Ti. Historical*—Charlemagnfi' (a.u. 768-814). the ftrst Frankish king 
who became Roman Emperof* was crowned in a*p. 800 at Rome by the 
Pope* and rded over the land of the Franks, which included centra] Germaiiy 
and northern Gaul, and he also established the Frankish domhiioo over 
southern Gaul and northern Italy (p. 270). He mstored civilisation in fl 
great measure to Webern Europe* and was a patron of architectiHe and the 
allied arts. On CharJemagne's death in a.d, 814, his empire crumbled to 
pieces and the German princes demanded tlie right to elect their own 
sovereign, gnd Cotnad I {a.d* 9IX"919) ragned 03 King of Gemiany. Hrory 
the Fowler (a.i>. 91^36) drove the Magyars out of Saxony, sabiagated 
Bohemia and the tribes between the Elbe and the Oder, thus again establish¬ 
ing a united Certnajiv- Otto the Great (a.d, 93M73) crowned King ai 
Aix-la^hapelle* and hhi wars, induding bis conquest of Lombardy (a.o, 051), 
made him the greatest sovereign in Europe, and in a.©. 961 he received the 
Imperial crown at Rome i hut for two centuries after his ^ath the royal 
authority remained weak. His power is reflected not oidy in the extent of 
hi s empire^ hut also in the number of important b uildin gs erected in his 
dominicms- \^'hen Conrad 11 in hJ>- 10:^4 became King ol Germany, 
Denmark, under Canute the Great* threatened his power ot the north, and 
FoJand arid Hungary on the east, but he maugumted the gn^t Imperial 
age. by restricting the power of both secular and ecclesiastical princes 
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After wars betweea rival claimants, Giiirad UI m aj>. iijS becazoe the 
of the Hohenstanfen dynasty and was followed by Fr^erick Baibaiossa 
(aj>. 115^-90), who was also oowned Emperor at Rome. He redtioed 
Denmark and Poland, secured the ailiance of Hungarv and negotiated with 
France and England, but bis inteifeience in papal schisms brought disaster, 
tiU Emperor and Pojie were recondled under Gregory VIII, The po^^itlon 
of Gen^y was ag^ rea^rted in Europe by the brilliant Frederick 11 
{a.d, 1218-50), who united in himself the crowns of the Holy Roinan Empire, 
Germany, Sidly, Lombardy, Burgundy, and Jerusalem, The political 
connection of the Hohenstaufen (or Swabian) Emperors (aj>. 1138^1273) 
with Lombardy is evidenced in the similarity of the amhitecture of the two 
countries during the Romanesque period. 


a, ARCHITECTURAI- CHARACTER 

German Rnmanesqae architecture dates from the elgbth to the thirteenth 
century. The styk, owing to historical influ^np^t (aa mentioned above), 
bears a stnking stnulartty to that of Lontbaidy, and in so'me instances lasted 
as late as the middle of the thirteenth century, more especially in the Rhine¬ 
land and Saxony, where it is found ill its moat highly developed form. 

Church plans are pecollar in having both vresteni anoeastem 
(p< 316 J). aad thus thm are no great western entrances as in France, ^[he 
reason for these dcmble apses has never been thoroughly explained ; some 
think that the eastern apse may have been used for the abbot and monks 
and the w'estem apse for the bishop and laity, or that the western apse may 
be the survival of the detached baptistery which bad beu usual in earlier 
churches. The general character is picturesque by reason of numerous 
circular and oct^naJ turrets, polygonal dunms, and arcaded galleries under 
the eaves (p. 316 f). Doorways were placed laterally m the aisles and are 
the nwst richly ornamented features of the churches, with shafts and capitals 
toldly and tHectively carved. Vaulting appears not to have came into use 
in the Rhenish churches until some fifty years after ita general adoptioii in 
France. 


3 - EXAMPLES 

AiK-la,Ch^e Cathedral (aji, 796-804) (pp. 249. 251). bmlt by the 
Emperor Charlemagne as his royal tomb-house, resembles S. Vitale, Ravenna 
(p. 149 c,»). The entrance, flanked by staircase tunets. le^ into a polygon 
of sixteen sides, 105 ft. in diameter. Every two angles of this polygon 
converge on to one pier, and thus loim an IntemaJ octagon, the eight 
of which support a dome 47 ft. 6 ins. in diameter, rising abovethe two- 
stunsyed sormunding aisles. The building has hera much altered sinr* the 
time of Charlemagne, for the Gothk choir was added (a.j>. 1353-1413) the 
gables date from the thirteenth century and the lofty outn roof oi the 
octagon from the seventeenth centoiy. The surroundii^ chapels are of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and the western steeple has been added 
in recent years (p. 249 F). The buOding is of historic interest as the proto¬ 
type of other similar cbmehes in Gcmtany, but more especially as the pla« 
of coTonatinu of the Holy Roman Emperota, 

Gemrode Abbey (aj>. 958-1050) had nave, covered by a wooden toof 
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busies, and a 6iie uitonuni, and is probably tbc earliest tnatance of a church 
with an apse at both ends, a feature pcculiai to Genaany, 

The Uonaxtery of S. Gall (c. AJO, S^) |pp. ifiz, 266}, though in Switxei* 
land, is a typical Genoan Benedictine monastery oi the period, A complete 
plan found tn tbe seventeenth century appears to have been prepared by 
Eginhardt, Cbarleioapie's architect, and shows a double-apse church with 
cloisters, abbot's lodging, school, refectory, dormitory, guest-house, dispen¬ 
sary, infirmart', granaries, bakehouses, orchard, and cemetcty—thus showing 
the thoroughness with which every need was psovided for is the planning oJ 
a monastic oobsy, 

S, Godehaid, Httdesbeitn (a.d. 1133-70), and S, Mic^, HtEdesheim 
(c. A.D. 1015-1166), have nave arcades in which square piers and ooLunins 
are used to support semidictdar arches. 

The Church of the Apostles, Cologne {a.d. 1035-1220) (p. 315), is One ol 
the series ol tii&psal churches in that dty. The pUo consists of a broad 
nave, aisles half its width, western transepts, a^ a tiiapsaJ ^tt, while 
over the crossing a low octagonal tower gives dignity to the effective extern^ 
grouping {p, 31S C). The oitiance ta by a north^ porch, and there is 
no great western portal as in Fiance, the west end being occupied by a 
tower flanked by stair turrets, crowned with a typical Rhenish roof. Tltf 
tiiapsal '■nd has wail anmdiag in two storeys crowned with the characteristic 
eaves arcade, and on the south side are the clotsteis. 

S. Warla hn Capitol. Cologne (rebuilt aj>. 1047). S. Blartlu, Coloene 
(A4>. 3150-^0) 319). and S. Cunlheri, Cologne^ are other triapsal churches. 

Worms Cathedral (A,ti. 1110-81) (p. 316) vies with the CathedraU of 
Spires (a.d. 1030) (p. 319) and Uayence (A.D, 1036) 320 B) as a typical 

duirdi of this period. The plan is a^dal at both ends, with eastern and 
western octagons, while one vaulting Wy of the nave ootresponds with two 
of the aisles, and cross-vaults wemployed in both cases (p. 316 c, j). Twin 
circular towers containing stairs flank the eastern and western apses, and the 
crossing of the nave and transept is covered with a low octagonal tower, 
crowned with a pointed roof, The entrances are in the atsks, a position, which 
found favour both in Germany aTiH f^ogLascL The lateral facades have 
circuiaf'headed windows, between the characteristic fiat inlaster strips. 

l ^ arh Abbey (a.d. 1093-1156) (?► 3^1 s) is a Benedictine church. The 
plan differs from most others because on eithei side of the western apse, 
which b used as a tomb-house, are entrances from the cloistered atrtum 
which still exists, and there are also three eastern apses. The vaulting bays 
of nave and aisles are of the same width, which shows an advance towards 
the Gothic system The church a built chiefly of local lava and the otierior 
is a fine grouping uf six towers, double transepts, and east and west apses, 
f ft h re k Cathedral t*-®- i^ 73 ) “ example of the brick ancdutectnre 

of north Germany; but the Gothk choir and aisles were not added till 
A.D 1335 (p. 532), thus converting it into a " hall " chmtb (p, 526}, 

Tri«s Cathedral (aJ). 1016-47) (pp. 321 a, 323) is reminiscent of the 
iiaportanjoe of thisandent city which, in the fourth century, was the residence 
of Roman Emperors, and for nearly 1.500 years remained the seat of Bishops, 
Archbishops, and Electors, The cathedral succeeded a hasUican church 
several times destroyed by Franks and NonDfins, but rebuilt and enlarged 
in the eleventh century. It has an eastern apse and also a western apse 
Bartkwl by entrancjes, and lorras an important gronp with the Uebfraueu- 
kirche, which Is described in German Gothic (p. 528). 
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Gcnnanj" is remarkable for twchstoxcjred ehurchijs, ^trofrally attacLed to 
castles, as at Kunetnberg^ Landsberg, and Steinfart in VVestpbaUa. li b 
snppos^ that the upper church was used by tbe Frinre and kis retinue^ and 
the lower bv hb retaioers, but hi some instancea the upper church may hzvt 
been provkfed in case of floods. 

4. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

A Plani—Nave* and aisles of cbitrch&s ant vatdced m hays, one 

vaulting bay of the nave lieing equal to two of the aisles^ as in Worms Cntbe- 
dxai (p. 316 Jh and the Cburcb of the Apostles, Cotpgnc (p, 3151>). The plans 
of churcLcs are complicated by the muldplicutimi of towers, transepts, and 
apses at either end, wkik the choir is always apsidal and often rais^, u in 
Lombardy, to admit of a oypt beneath^ Apses also irequeutiy termiuate 
the western end of the nave^ as at Worms ^p. 316 j) and La^h, and churched 
are sometimes trtapsah as the Church of the Apostle, Cologne (p. 315 J>)p 
while m Pthers there aie a£» western transepts with towers over th« crtisdng. 
TowerSp square, drcular, or polygonal, pEunbering often as many as sis, two 
at the ea^ end flanking the a|^, and two suiuiariy at the west ^iid« give a 
varied sk)dme to churches 332 fi). 

a. Wails.—The ptain wall surface is relieved by pilaster stnpSp derived 
from Classic Roman art, connected horicon tally at difieiunt stages by ranges 
of arches on corbels which« owing to the smahiiess of scale, have the appear- 
ance of moulded string oourses (ppi. ^1$ c, 316 F, 323EJ. Arcaded galleries, the 
origin of which baa already been considered, arc frequent under the eaves of 
roofs, espedally round apses (p. 315 c). Quirches usually have a triforiuiD 
and always a clear-story fp. 315 A)» 

c. Opeotoipi,—Nave arcai^ arc hequently immoulded and the semi- 
c^idar arches spring jErom piers (pp. 315, 316) ot cylindei^, while alternate 
piers are sometimes carried up to support the vault ribs {pp. 335 a, 316 a). 
Cbisteis faequentiy have smol] coiomns supporting arches in groups of three 
(p. 322 Pb The eaves galleries (p. 315 Cb borrowed from Lombardy, are 
spedal ieattires, sametimes carried entirely romid the church, os at Spues 
(p. 319 c). Doorways are frequently in tbe side aisles instead of in the west 
front or transepts, and have recesses with nook shafts (p. 322 a, s, t). Win¬ 
dows are usually single^ but cxxa^ually grouped (p. 312 uh uod sometiitu^ 
have a mkl-wall shaft (p, 322 u, Q). tbe germ of Gothic tmeiay windows, 

D- RmJsw—I n the Rhine district the semidrci^ cross-vault oi the nave 
is of a domical nature, owing to the use of semicinTular ribs, wbicb rise to a 
greater height over the diagonal of the compartment. The system of includ- 
ing two ba}'s of the aisle iu one navne vairiting companment was generally 
adopted (pp. JI5 A. B, 316 B, C). Timber roofs were employed for naves 
with large spans, as at Gemrode. Square towers, divided into storeys by 
moulded courses, frequently terminate in Jqtir gables with hipped rafrei^ 
rising from the apex of each, and the foaflng planes mtersect at these rafters 
and tbus form a pyramidal or '' hehn roof with four diamond-shaped sides 
meetif^ at tbe apex [pp. 315 322 k). Polygonal towers have siiniinr n»fs, 

but with valleys betw'een the gables fp* 315 c}, and all show the commence¬ 
ment o( the evolution of spires which became ike feature ol the Gothic period. 

E. CoLumus.—In. nave areaiks square piers with attached hall-columns 
were tisual^ ihougb sometimes varied by the alternation of compomid: pieis 
and cylinders crowned by capitals bold in execution and well deagned 
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(p. 323 to, c, i>J, Tiic sbaftjs ami capitals m doorways are freqtKOily daJxn 
ratdy cafv^ with of men, birds, and aninmb (p- 3^ E* J* h, n}p 

F, Mouldirifla (p, 3x9 !>).—There h a gene^ aliseix<3e of moulding to 
RavE arcadftft^ which givxs a bold appearance to Lriteriors. they oecur, 

mouldings are as a mk of iadifleiienl design* and those of capitals and bases 
take a distinctive forin ifitermediate between Roman and Gothic. 

c. Omauncnt.—Internally the flat wall snifaces were occasjondly 
decorated in fresco, and the ttaditions oI the Early Christian and Byz^iine 
mosaic decorations were carried on in colour^ or characteristic carving in 
bands was employed (p* 322 o), ^ule extemaily the oolmired bricks used In 
the north account for the ahsencfi of sculptured foliage- The sculpture is often 
well eluted (p* 32a 's\, and the craftsmanship of this period is seen in the 
bront* doors of Hildesheim Cathedral (aj>, lors). which are wrought in 
wonderful detail to represent the Creation, the Fall, and the Redcmnption^ as 
seen iu a reproduction in the Victoria and Albert Museum, Londtm. 

5, REFERENCE BOOKS 
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EUROPE IN THE 14^ CENTURY 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN EUROPE 

{«,P> I3tli-t6t]i Cttnt.) 

Ea^lUh {p. 237|>, Fnmdi .17}), hi. Jto), GanuD (p. JI4), lisJiu (p. 341), 

Spuish (p. 376J 

i> INFLUENCES 

L G«;gTapluc«L—The variotu |^pbs of Western Eorope, who hfl«T ogjce 
been under the domlmon snd dvtfisatdon of Rome^ had by the Ap d of the 
twelfth oentory formed into separate nations^ with a consequent new 
territoritii distiibation of the map of Europe. The Latin races of France, 
[tafy. and Sparn developed into independent kingdams; Germany was the 
centre of the Holy Empire: EtrgUnd, under her Norman kings, 

possessed large domains in France and was thus [iiii«d up with Westeni 
Europe; but Russia, Sweden, and Norway were little a ff e cted by tills 
movement. 

U. GeolagieaJ.—Geological conditions vary so much in Europe that they 
contribute a definite influeiioe in differentiatLoe the style accon^g to ooim- 
tiies : thus the white and coloured moTblcs of Italy, the coaise-grained stone 
of France and Eogiond, the brick of northern Germany and of Lombatdy are 
all factors, aa will be seea, in determtning (he character of the architectore 
of tliese countries. 

iiL Clinutic,—Climatic conditions, which, even in Europe, vary from 
north to south and east to west, have m all ages and countries had consider^ 
able infiuenn in deckling the style of the ardiitecture in any given district 
Thus in the slanting rays of the northern sun the mnst effective ^dows are 
east by vertical features, such as the buttresses and pinnades which surround 
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ntTrLbem Gothic cburcbfis. The jouthem sun moves higher in ihc hruiamefit 
and thus the deepest shndou-s are cast from horizont^ cornices, and these 
are therefore freqisently retained in lUlian Go^c. Aft^ugh this dill not 
wholly determine the di^erence in treatment, it is mter^ting to observe that 
the highest development oi Gothic arcUtectnie was achieved m northern 
blitudes, Chmate, as will he seen, more espedaily adected the use of arcades 
and the size of door and window openings; while heavy snow-faUs nece^- 
tated steep Gothic roo:^ in the north, 

iT* Kehgitnis,—The conditions of the Christian Chnroh and the rise of 
iDDTiastrc comniEinities precedent to the Gothic period have been dealt with 
under Romanesque architcctitre (p. 262). Tht immense power of the popes 
In the thirteeTith century can be j^ged ffom the way they made and unmade 
emperors and kings and disposed of their dominions- The clergy* by reason 
of their leammgr prominent not only in spiritual but also in temporal 
affairs^ and thus attracted wealth and power to the church. In Germany 
many of the abbots and bishops were ptinces of the Empire, and the Arch¬ 
bishops ol Cologne* Triives^ and Jlaj^^ ijwe among the EXectoia of the 
Hrdy ftotnaji Empife. The periodic^ pilgriniages to shriues of local saints 
and of holy relics, and the varioiLs forms of an increasjngly ornate ritnoJi 
Lodnenced the plans of cathedrak. in England the adoration of the Virgin 
Mary was responsible for the introdoctioa of Lady chapels, either as a pro¬ 
longation ol the eastern end, as at Saiisbury (p. 360£), or as a lateral addition^ 
as at Ely fp. 360 a),. The extension of the sanctuary to provide for the increase 
in the numbm of the clergy, chapels dedicated to special saints^ processional 
ambulatories* chantiy chapek for masses for the dad, ail in turn modified 
and extended the originai plan m the diEerent countries. 

V* Soc£al.“The rapid growth of towns and the development of com- 
tnerdal activity* with the consequent in crease of wealth, inspired a rivahy 
between ndghbourmg dties whi^ was expressed in the erection of magni' 
ficent buildings both mttmcipal and eedfisiasticaL The o^untries of Europe 
developed along different lines according to the genius of the people* as set 
forth in the following chapters—^English [p- 340)* French {p. 47^}, Belgian 
and Dutch (p. 5ii)„ German (p. 527), Italiaii (p. 542)^ and Spanish fp. 57^) 
Gothic architecture. In Germany towns united for mutual defence, as exem¬ 
plified in the famous Hanseatic League^ France and HogUjid were much 
under the heel o( the feudal S3r5tem, which retarded munidpal activity but 
gave opportunity for dom^tic architecture- Italy was divide into republics 
and dukedoms* in which smaller cities were subject to the more powerful, 
and here they developed with greater freedom owing to disputes between 
the papacy and the Holy Roman l^ptre and to the comparative freedom 
□1 Italy fcom the feudal system. 

vi. Hifitoricah—The principal historical events wliicb infioraoed the 
aichitectime of the different countries are referred to in subsequent chapten, 
but, briefly, thify were the loss of the Englkh poasossions in France the 
gradual subjugadoii of the various proviEiccs of France under one kingp the 
dismtegration ul Germany into a munber of iudcpendtnt states* the contests 
between the Moors and Christians in Spain* and the Latin oortquest of Con- 
stantinopk in kJ>. 1204- whicb transferred the commeroe of tha East to the 
dties of Italy, The historical inffiraoes affectog English Gothic architecture 
were of a varying nature and are referred to in detail on p- 343- 
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a. ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 

Tbe lolkiwiEig diagram eraph^si^ the broad lines o^ tlie evolution oJ 
styles leading «p to tiie Gothk ardutectnro of Western Enrope : 
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The term " Gothk was employed by Vasari (a.d. 1511-74} and also by 
Sir Chris. Wren in the seventeenth centniy as a tem of repmajch for this sty 
which had departed from those Classic lines winch be was iiistniJifccntal in 
estahlishiiig in ibis country. This term is now, by cominniL cdiisentj 
given to the Medieval architecture of the twelfth to the early aixtemfh^ 
century in Europe. The Gothic of the thiitemth century thronghouil 
, Europe was slowly evolved from Romanesque architecture and b mainly j 
distinguished by the ihtrodiictkin and general use of the pointed arch, whose 
' origmal home was probably Assyria (p. 64), although tt haa been said 
Mr. A- Creswell that the earl^t pointed appe^ in Syria (p. 256), 

This feature, in conjunction with buttresses and lofty pinnacles, gives to the 
style the aspiring tendency which lisg been regarded ^ syniboUc of the 
religious aspirations of the periotL 'qioQianesque architecU (p. 265) had 
begw to substitute elasticity and equilibriam for the inert stability practised 
by the Romans, and Gothk ardutects further extended the appUcatian of 
these static laws, by employing amail stones laid in shallow courses with 
thicL mortar joints,, so to secure the gteatest atnoimt of dastkity com¬ 
patible with stability. The Gothk throwing the rdu on the neck 

of experiment, utilised atone to its utmost capacity. They heaped up stone 
in lowers that, rking above the lofty roots of naves and transepts, tapered 
upwards in slender sph^ emhroid^^ with lacc'like tracery* "!^ey 
pended it overhead in ponderous vaults, ofmameated so as to seem mere 
gossamer web^ pierced by cuiuiing peivkuts, which pleased the fancy of the 
hfteenth centuiyt ^d which in reality sustain the very vaults tttjm which 
they appear to hang. Finally* lunbaldened by^ccess, they even ventured toj 
cut gfamdar stone as thm as hbroos wood stability of a Gothic 
dial depends upon tte proper adtiwfemt of thrust and couiiterthTust. The' 
collected pressures of the nave vauLting and outer roof* wbkh ore downward 
owing to their weight and oblique owing to the arched fomi ol the vault* are 
counteracted by anhes carried above thnakle roofs to press a^inst the nave 
wall, and tliese arches are mppotted by an outer line of masidve buttresses 
weighted by pinnacles * whereas in Rcnnan bmldings (p. 527 a) the wall 
system constsU of w^d walls enclosing the building and supporting a ctm- 
linuous vault* in a Gothk building 337 b) the wmil system consists ol 
pieces ol waU^ or buttresses, at right angles to the budding, to take the 
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colkct«l ptessiuB ol the ribW vault. Tlib coatrivaw^ of W 

mitting ihe accumulated pressures to the ground is known as a flyi^ 
tress." The entire structure cousisis of a skeleton of piers, buttress,®, 
arebes, and ribbed vaulting, all held in equiUbiiujii by gf 
oblique and vertical forces neutmllsing each other, as ■* 

Lilxisuatioiis which explain the constructive pruiopks jP;^ 
wi!Te i~hii»a merely reciuiired to etiE-ltwie isxiii not to ifappoA th* I 

indeed they principally consisted of glared win^s with v^cal 
traSdhSdr^It is evident that the dcve opmeot of 
svstcm of constrectioa would liave been impcesibleapt^ from the ure of ^ J 
SSSd « S laid in the smaU stones with thick mortar )oints. 
were neccssaiy to give elasticity to ihr^ctur^ T^ prmapls led to 
mSi novS^ia uS treatment of capitals and piers; to the vaid^ 
collected at Ltcrvals, were supported on capiti^ ^ped to fit 
shafts, when continued to th^i gnmnd. modi^ the form of ^ 

which they lormed a part. The difScollies in the quarrying ^d of 

stone wSch reultedfr™ the soda! and industrial conditions of age, 

taught the Gothic architects economy in the use of i^terials, mcJ Am wm 
coiJequently less waste in Ae working of “ Medueyal 
rtm^ GotLc aicbitecture, in common wiA Greek, relies Ae J 

S^Sulness of its stmchiral features. whiA in hoA ^ 
oarts of Ae artistic scheme. The self-contained Greek temple, however, is 
SSdul m S^SeS of its columns and Ae rev^ty of ts hi^t^ 
SaAies, wheiSs Ae GoAic caAedrel « a complex, resile s^ct^ 
composed of many vertical features, to which unity given y 
S^^SSeofrebtivepreportioiis. '^thic^tecture 

were not left to mere artistic caprire, but were in the 
stem stiucluial utility, as e*empliiied m Ae noirel Aa^ oU 
designed to support a novel superstructure, and m the nbs of 
areiSdv expiSrAeir functiro as sinews to support the vaiiltmg paneK 
S aS 5 toms were founded primarily on 

oAers were Ae expression of artistic mvcntioB ; thns the spire fulfill^ no 
structural teqummSSThut it served as a symbol and fdraied an 
visible expression of Ae reiigioiis aspiretions of Ae time and directed At 
Aoughteofmen heavenwatdi Tlw Roman raillta^ organisation ^ 
avaibble m Ae Gothic period and stone from v^ous quarne to 1^ 
transported, often on paShoES®, by Ubomere who 

and anon fur feudal military service. Gwthic architects liad not at ^ 

pusai either Ac monuinental marble of Ae Grreksur the massive bto ^ 
rtone of the Romans, for the stone had to be split into 
SLspott ; Aus Aey were compelW to erect 

stoneCwberere Ae Greeks bad erected small ^dinp wiAJ^e blocks of 
marble, conditkoa which naturally difierentiated Aen ardutotnre. 

The evolution of vaultmg bom Rranan to modern 
subject which can be dearly Mpluined by diagrams (pp. 3^* 

The Roman system of vaulting, campriri^ Ae wagg™ and Ae 

vaSt fi^ vS A m was conrinued in the Romanesque period p. 326 O), but 

diAvuity. which was only entirdy suimounred when Ae pomiea artm 
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introduced (p. 328 f, n). A careful study of the lllustntiotis {pp. 528, jji) 
will dearly demonstrate the various problems encountered in the evolution 
from the Raman vault to the ribbed Gothic vault over an oblong compart^ 
ment. The setting-out of one compartment of a Gothic vault is giveOj with 

E lans at different levels of the spmgew (p. 3jic). and the method of obtain* 
ig the outline of the various ribs is also shown (p- 328 u). This me in vault¬ 
ing of the pointed arch—always regartled as the chief visible characteristic 
of Gotl^ aichiiectnre [sometiines called for that reasou the " I'ointed " 
style)—is the most probable ol various suggested cnigius of this form, such 
as its occt^noe in intersecting arcades common in Romanesque buildings, 
or the familiarity of Blediterranean peoples with ^r 3™iif ait. 

- Gothic vaulting consists of a framework of stone ribs, which support 
thin stone panels, known as *' rib and panel " vaulting, which was an ejcten* 
sioo of the ftoniaiiesrpie method which had been evolved from the Roman, 
The ribs were constructed as permanent supports and on them the thjfi stone 
panels were laid, being supported temporarilv on a movable centre sometime* 
known as a " efree * (p. 331 w). The difficulty of vaulting oblong ccfoi- 
paitments was overcome by the use of the pointed arch over the shorter 
spans, while the senudrettiar arch was for some time retained for the diagonal 
or longer spans. The licence which Gothk masons allowed themselves in 
the treatmeot and dispositioD of ribs, with which they spun an intricate web 
of many strands, makes the evolution of Gothic vaulttng a most fasdnating 
study. Vault thrusts are considered in the chapter on English Media; 
architecture fp, 335). and it is suffident to say hen that the vault pressures 
were both downwards by the weight ol the stone, thinugb the action ol the 
law of gravitation, and oatwands by the pressure of the arch voussohs ; 
both [uessures were collected by the meeting of the ribs at the angles of 
vaulting comparttnents. and the resultant oblique pressure was then counter¬ 
acted and transmitted to the ground by buttresses and dying buttresses 
weighted by pinnacles (pp. 337. 444, 476 c, 479 A, 304 a). The evolution of 
Gothic vauitmg in England is refecred to later (p. 353). 

As a result of the development of the Gothic system of battres.se3, walls 
became less necessary as supports; but were naturally retained to enclose 
the building and protect it against the elements. Another step in the 
evolution of the style wss made possible by the invention of painted ^asu, 
which was forthwith used to form brilhant transpareiit pictures in the ever- 
reenmng window? which were eodnsed uuder the pointed vaults, which bad, 
as already explained, been tmgjiiAlly adopted for constructive reasons. The 
stonework of traceried windows iu churches wa,s merely a frame for pictures 
of incidents in Bible history. The brilliant translucent windowed walls of a 
Gothic cathedral rival in beauty the painted hieroglyphics of Egyptian 
temples, the sculptured slabs of As^rian palaces, the paintingg and ^pture 
of Creek temples, the frescoes of Roman thcruire, and the tiwvs airs of Byzan¬ 
tine and Romanesque churches. In the north of Europe the windows 
stretched frorn buttress to buttress, and thus provided full scope for the use 
of glowing pointed glass as the chief internd decoration, and it followed 
that walls were kept uniformly £at intentally so that the coloured windows 
might be seen by all; while stractural features, such as buttresses and 
pinnacles, were placed esternaliy fp. 327I, 

The real desigtiets or architects of Mcdueval buildings have recenllv 
been the subject of reseaich. Tile architects were generally known as Master 
Masuus or Master Carpenters as Henry of Westminster fthe Master Mason 
of W'estminster Abbey), Henry Ycvcle (blaster Mason of the Western portirm 
of the nave and of other buildings), while the roof of W'estmimter Ifall was 
designed by the Master Carpenter, Hugh Herland (p, 451), 
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3. EXAMPLES 
CATHEDRALS 

Cathedrals and chuicbes to Medw'i'al limes occupied an impoTtant place 
in national lUe and their constnictkra was coaUnucd from one ^neratian 
to another. The term " cathedral " (Gk. seat or thitme) waa appl^ to tlw 
edscoptd church of the diocese. They were the hiatoiy books of the p^od 
wten few people could read, and thus were a medium of popular education. 
taVmp r the place of such modem iostitutions as free schpols, Uhrai™. 
museums, picture gaUmes. and concert halls. Sculptuie and paMed 
reflected incidents of Bible history from the Great™ to the R^emption 
of mankind, and this pktoriaJ presentment was peculiarly adapted for people 
to wboni the written woiid Mfas a sealed book. The virtues and «cm. 
aurrouadfd by all the imagery of Mediaeval symbolism were ^picted m 
scidptuied figure and eoloHjed glass before the gaze of the pas^g pwp«t 
and the moral was pointed for the encDuragemcnt or wammg of all by 
representations, often crude and realistic, of the rewards or pomshmeuts that 
might be expected to result from the practice of the particular vi^ or 
vk*. Saints with devout mien and angels of joyful aspect c^ed the 
thoughts of men to a future and higher life; whik all the manifold energies 
of mankind, as eapreMed in the various bandkraits of peace and w^, were 
represented in cathedral wall and window to stimulate energy and acuon 
in daily life. Thus we see that Mediavai arcbiteciure is a gr^d chronicler 
also of seculM hbtoty in which kings, nobles, knights, ^ple were 
represenied as playing their jiart. ■The plana of cathedrals diner in evwy 
country in Europe, and Continental cathedrals {p. 33a) form an mteresting 
comparison with English cathedrals (pp, 357 * 35 ®> 359 )- , , 

Church plans in England (pp. 360, 361. 363. 363). fiance (p- 50^)- 
Bi.lp intn (p. 513 F>, Geiu^y (p. 530 **). *“<1 tP- 547 ^^) 
the form of a T ooss of which the dmrt aims form the north and 
transepts. The derivation of this emcifonn plan is conjectural, and bw 
the subject of various theories of origin. It may have I^b l4^ea 
from ilie Early Christian basilican churches fp. 3 i 4 )t “ old S. mer, 

Rome fp. 219 c). and S. Pholo fuori le Slura (p. 219 e), by extension M 
the " bema “ into well-markfid transepts; or it may have been suggest^ 
bv the cruciform tombs of the period of Constantine (p. 233 campU- 

cated development during the Mediaeval pmod was due to toe requirementt 
of an increasingly ornate and ceremonial ritaaj of whito it lortM a maicnal 
expression in atone. The main body of the church generally stretchy 
westward and the choir and sanctuary eaatw^ from the cr^ng 
of nave and transepts, which is often marked externally, cspe^ly m 
England, by a tower, soroetirnes tapering into a ^ire. These mam 
east and west, and the transepts north and south, are often furtotf 
into central nave with side aisles, separated by coinn^ or pira. rne 
orindoal entrance is generaHyeither at the west, as in France, where it m 
United bv towers (p. 483 cj, or on the south or north side, as in Englantl, 

seoarate nave and a hle^ support the nave arcades and the which rise 
the aisle roofs (p. 327c. r). Above is the trifonum or blind 
which is the space beneath the sloping roof wer tire aisle vault ^d 
on the nave a^by a series of arches. Above toe tnfonum^ a ra^e of 
Sdndli^to light toe nave, called toe "clear-story" probably from toe 
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Pretich vnord clair/' By mt&iis oj ot^ss t&esc clearstory windows 

gGjprally rise lo the level of the ridge of die nave v^ialt, wlddi is covered by 
a higli-pUdied wooden fwl. 

The eastern arm or the choir, reached by $teps troiii the nave level, is 
getioraJly ihe moat omate part of the dmrch. 

The interior of a Gothic cathedral has been tbiis described; 

" Ijie laU i^fts thai nioupt in oiaby prinie, 

Tlifir braDdiet kbboi inns liilc to tide v 

Wbere einn tc^plortt tnth lantutic clue 
O of Uau lujig roof their wM embroidery dr™; 

WbtB tuperititkkp^ Tirith ciprici&afi hand, 

In tnaiiy a oi^ce, tbe wreawd window pluuied^ 

With hvcA mmAiitic tuiEect the gorgicoue puae^ 

To til with holy Uftht the wimdicjtLB 

In England, although the general prefenoce was tor a square end to the 
sanetuaiy, many cathedrals when lebuitt In Borman tims were mven a 
drcular end, whicli was sometimes partially develop^ into a chevet fp. 067) 
This may still be distineiiished in the plans of Peterborongh, Norwich. 
Canterbury, Gloucester, Lichfield. Ely. Winchester. Durham, S. Albans, 
wd Chester (pp. 360. 361. 363. 363). Many cathedrals were enktged in 
later years and were then given a square termtnatioii, thus reverting to the 
Anglo-Saxon usa^. Westrnmster Abbey, boiJt under French infiii^ncOj is 
unique in England in having a chevet with complete ring of chapels fpp. 37® d, 
3®3 and French cathedrals are generally finj^ed with a distEnctive 
drcalar chevet (pp. 475, 489. 503). The Lady chnpei was added at the 
tttome e^t end. ^ at Norwich (p. 361!, Exeter (p. 362). York fp, 360), 
S^isbuiy (p, 5 *)# Gloucester (p. 36^)* elsewhere j or on one side as at 
Ely (p. 360]. 

The cloisters attached to many English cathedtals formed a part of the 
original monastic bmidings and are generally in the most sheltered podtkm, 
south of the nave west of the transept, and sen'ed as a means of commimi* 

between different parts of the abbey and as a general meeting-ulaoe 
for members of the monastic comimmity fpp. 360, 361, 362. 363). TbU is 
the general distnbotion of the vaiiotB pa^ of a conventual cathedral 
church, from which there many deviations such as the number of tran¬ 
septs and aisles, the position of entrances, ehapels, choir, and presbytery 
cloisters and chapiei house* Miltan ha^ wtM expressed the devotionai 
spint and the sense of awe and solemnity enshrined in many an English 
Cathedral in Ms beautiful verses r 

“ Ltt my dwe Imi ttcvcr rail 
To walk the studioui ckmef^-i palcp 
And love tke tk4d> ropf. 

With oaUqiAfi pthx±a proof ^ 

And ttc^kd wtBilem, Tii^ly diaht^ 

CortEiig a dim rtli^oos tight. 

Thwm krl the CKaJUnf of^an Uotr 
Tq thp fuE'Voic'^d choij 
tn tervic# hich and ontUrai clw 
At with twactnM huop tnr^ 
me into ectuisici. 

Ami bfinf jU heaven before tntne 

EngMi cathfidrab an eonspicumis lor great Imgth in comparison to 
toeir width, and tor central towers over the crcussuig. as at Qoacester 
CanterboiT. and elsewhere. Some English cathedrals, as Canterbury* 
York, and Ripon. aim have western towers, which are usual m Fraow 
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aA at l^ris, Rbeims, and Anujena. The long. Low, and dearly inftrk^ 
nut Lines of Engiish eatkedraJs, aocentuated by the central tower, are in 
strong contrast with the shorti (ofty* and less strongly defined outluies of 
Continenta] cathedrals, with thdi mtncacy of flying buttresses and prc^ 
fusion of encirdijig dmpels {p. 476 c), ^igiisb cainedral^ am mnob of 
their imposing app^iranoe externally to their comparative detachment 
from surrotmdmg buildings, as they often stand id an open space or Close, 
as at Canterbaryp Lincoin 372 A], and Safisbiny (pl 368 B), or are picti^ 
resqueJy situated on a river, ue at Worcester and Durh^ (p. 3^ a}^ des^bed 
by Scott as " Grand and vast that stands above the Wear": or as al 
winchester, Chichester, and Lichfield, which, as MOton so dscriptively 
writes, are bosom'd high ^luid tufted trees,^^ 

French cathedrals, on the other hand, are often surrounded by houses 
and shops, which, if not actirally buiSt against the church ttsdf, are crowded 
90 dose to> it as to detract the dignity of the huUding^ as at Qiartres, 
S. Lo^ and S. Omer. French cathedrals were popular rather than monastic 
in ongin, and this accoimts for the general absence of cloistem, Thns we see 
that there are some essentiai difierence* between English and French cathe- 
(P- 499 )* 

HOifASTERIES 

A general description of monastic establishments has almsdy been giwn 

under Romanesque AmhitectuiE in Europe (p. 366), 

pakish churches 

The parish churches both in toum and country, erected throughoDt thii 
period, were of a much less ambitious character than the cathedrals and 
mtmastic churches, but the origin and development of these smaller churcbes 
in England are of ^ual significance {p. 3S5}, and the dngk westetu tower of 
the parish church is often the most striking landmark of the country-aide. 

SECULAR ARCHITECTURE 

Castles and mansions of the nobles, manor houses of the gentry, dwellings 
of the people, hospitals, and other civil and domestic boildii^ ate lefened 
to under each country as follows; England (p, 390 gt seq.), France jp, 495 
d 5 Bf,), Bdgittui (p. 515), Cfirtnany (p. 532}. Spain (p, 584). 

4, COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

A compaiativit analysis of Gothic architectiue in each country ts given 
as foliows : England {p. 436). France (p- 499 )* Beigrum (p. 519), Germany 
(P- 53a). Italy (p. 5 * 7 ). Spain (p. s^), 

A comparative t^le of the muterlying di^erences between the Gothic 
and Renaissance styles is pvro on p. 601, 

5. REFERENCE BOOKS 

Rfiferaicfl bKjki itdiiifig co Gothic tuctiiijisctujc io tiu!! dlBrniDt couDlriei of EimapA 
m pvcii u taHUymmt Es^Und (p, 464), (p. 506^ B&L^um (p. 313), Gemdoj 

Ip- WS), Itmly (p. 568], Odd Spain (p. 5 g 5 )^ 
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MEDIEVAL ENGLAND - 




ENGLISH MEDLEYAL ARCHITECTURE 

ANGLO-SAXON, ROMANESQUE (NORMAN), AND GOTHIC 

nttL) 

1, ineluekces 

L GeoffTftphical.—Engkiid, remote from Rome, on the outskirts ol dvilisa-^ 
lion and as an island in the North Sea, opposite the ricli and populous 
cuntlnent of Ettrope^ crwed ber natioiiaJ devdopment both to her umUar 
podtion and to her maridme Interccmr^ wHh other countries. Her geo- 
grapltical position has thus given rise to a dnaJ influence in the formation 
of nadoi^ characteristics, the operation of which has varied at 
difierent periods. Thus* isolation by the sea continuously proiaotecl the 
development nf dehnite national characteristics,, white intecoourse with ^e 
Continent aemss the sea resulted from time to time in a marked importation 
of foreign ideas in architecture^ England's splendid isotajtion cannot be 
described more trend^tly than in the verses oi England'^s greatest poet: 

** boiiuU in with th« tritiEiiphjLat >«* 

WiOM nxicy aUan- beata bo^ the davioys 

m m » * * 

Ths foitfW built by natiatv for liewlf 
Against lafectHQ th« hand of war : 

This happy breed of mm. thb btU* world* 

Tha prvdm iFUme tec Ul the uiver ha, 

Whxb serves k la the offiM of a uraU, 

Or as m EDOfti^ defiezuive to a Imsa. 

Against Ihe *hvy rf less bipfner laiids." 

» Richsrd nr 
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is v*=T 3 " dJfieTTOt iti lliest lati?r and maturer times when England s 
c<>rtnection mth Hnropean aiTaifs b forcibly eKempbhed by the part she 
played in the World Ware {a,d. 1914-19 and J 939-45) - 

ii. Geologic^.—The varied geoTc^ai] foTttiJttwn of Great Bfiuia was 

respgnsibh for tlie variety of mater^ employed in bmlding (p, 337). A 
band of oolitk freestone, LndudLng the well-^own Bath stone, strctehea 
dingonaJiy the bland from Snmereetshira to lincoInshirE, and supplies 
sndb e^c^ent natural materials for all types of buildings in its vidnity that 
this geological influence is seen m the cntliedrals along its course and in 
the fine manor bouses of Wiltshire and Northamptojishir^. The gramtes of 
Cornwall and Ekvonshire, and t)ie sandstone of Yorksliue m the north were 
both so hard in texture as to admit of little sciilptured omament^ and this 
gives severity to the ardiitecture of these dbtrkb. It is natural that in 
early tiuies the material at hand should ha^’e been employed, and this in 
itself gave local eharacler, but as melhods of transport tmproA'ed there has 
been a tendency lot local dtsticctioiis to liisappear, Ju the Middle Ages 
transport by road was a diEBcnltp and costly undertaking when, in the 
absence of good roads and of wheeled vehides, stone had to be carded on 
pack-horses, £0 wate£-caniage+ by $ea or river, was often preferred for 
econumy i thus our idand stgne was easiiy supplemented by Caen stone 
from Normandy^ aa at Canterbury Cathedral and the Tower of London. 
A limited of marble from the Isle of Ptirheok and eUewhere was also 

used, chiefly for dnsTered piers In cbturchts, during the Early English period. 
The flint work uf Norfolk, SuBolk, and part oi the south" coast gives pro¬ 
nounced local character to the churches of these districts^ especially when, 
as in the Tuder period, the llinls were " knapped ” or split and ehaped to 
form chequer work and iraoeried panels in The fin* oak forests of 

old England^ espccLaliy in Lancnibke, Cheshire, Shropshire, ami Sussex, 
prodded another building materioi. Timber was speckily serviceable for 
posts, beams, and braces of roo^, and for the iietted barge boards of gables, 
and it gives an intimate and attractive diaracier to The half-rimber house:i 
which were such a marked developmeKt in ihe domestic aidutetture of taler 
English Gothic fp^ 4r^)r Brickwork, which was an inevitable produci of the 
clay in ri^'er valleys.^ had been made use of by the eminetitly praetkaJ 

in tbeir settkmetits in Britain : but tius malerid fell into dbufie till it was 
again requisitiouod in the latter part of tire thirteenth cenitny^ cluefly tn low* 
lying dbtrkis around Londmi and in the eastern counties. Litlk: VVenharo 
Hali, Suffolk (end of I3lh cent,) (p. 403), is probably the carliesi domestfc 
brick building in Engird, and Hampton Court is a world-famous pile of 
rixteentli'oeftrtini' hrictwoik. Terra-cotta was introduced by itaJian 
craftsnm m the re%ti of Henry VUI, was employed by Gbvanni da Majano 
for the medallicm b^reiiefs at Hampton Coon (p. 414] and by Torri(ri!^i for 
ilie celebrated tomb in'the Rolls Cbapd , London ; it ^ho waa laigelv used in 
such houses a$ Layer Slamey Towers, Essex a,d. 1500-25), and Sutton 
Flare, Guild fold (A.n. 15 ^ 3 - 35 ) (PF- 4^9^ 4^* K 422* * a). 

iii. Chmatic.^The temperate and bumtd EngUsh climate, with its search- 
lug winds and driving mn, has hart its aflect upon the plan and cer¬ 
tain features of buildm^. Thus, whereas great western portals, opennig 
direct into nave and aisiesp are tnarked feature q1 French catbedrals, 
porches in England arc generally pbimed in th* bide aisles and are deep 
and narroWp so as to act as saeens against \hs direct blast of the wind. 
The generaJ dullness of the dimate and the absence of strung sunlight con- 
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tribut«d to th« incTiras^ pf tfacerirf wmdo"^ wtiich m lite Go^ic 
oft«Ji stretch, «£ in S. George's Ch^pd, Windsor, acmss the wb^jk width 
oi the nave. The high-pitched roof to thipw off snow and niiri was another 
result at cKimatic ccmditioas, and gave Ml scope mternally for these ekboraie 
timber which are essentially English, while externally it accentiiated 
the aspiring character of Gothic derigru 

It* Rehgtom.--Chnstianity had made its way into Britain during 
the Romaii occuimtiDn, and bezicetorth teligioa ranks as a paramotint 
influence in the dcvdopinfint of the architecttice of this countiy* The 
following ev-ents mdicate the status and development of Ouistianity in 
Britain which mfluenced ardutectuie along ecclesiastical lines. 

A.n. 304. The Martyrdom of S. Alban^ the first British martyr. 

A,i>. 314. Tfje Bi^ops of York, London^ and Lincoln are recorded as 
attending tlic Council ol Aries. 

A,D. 449-607^ Christianity was btotted ont and eh undoes destroyed 
during these years of the Anglo-Saxon settlements^ 

AJ>- 597- S- Augustine landed in England, converted the ICentish 
King Eihelbert and other kin^ of the Heptarchy and their people, and 
mtnxluf^ the Benedictine Or^ of monks into England. 

a.d, 604, The Ste of London was revived and the See of Rochester 
foundedi 

A,J>. 656, The Benedictioe Monastery oi Peterlwrough was founded. 

A.l>. 66S-690. Theodote, Archbishop of Canterbur)*, divided England 
into bishoprics. 

AJJ. 674-H6a+, VViUred, Bishop of York, aided by Benedid Biscop, 
btliil chnrches of which remains sUll exist. 

A.©, 700. Aidlielm of Sherborne built churches in the south, as at 
Btadiord'On-AvoC- 

^ n , The Bcnfidictine Monastery of S. AJlmu was founded by Olfa. 

A-D, a/i-goi. King Allred rebuilt 'rnonasferies destroyed during the 
Danish incumons. 

AJ>. 960-9BS- Dunstan, Ajcbbishop of Canterlmiy. after directing 
the secular afiairs of the Iringdom. devoted himself to cliurch government 
and the monastic revivaL 

A,©. ior7-35. King Canute fonndied the Mcm3:Ster}i' of Bury S. Edmunds. 

A.©, 1061, Hamid's collegiate cfaurch at Waltham conseersted, 

AJ>. 1CJ42--66. Edward the Confessor's religious enthusiasm tesalted 
in the buihlirig of Westminster Abbey. 

A,©, 1066. W ill jam the Conqueior appouited Lanfranc Archbishop 
of C^terbuiy, and the newly imported bbhops built nugnificent carbedrals 
on the Nonuan. model, tbou^ most Engl^ cathedrals formed part of 
monastic foundatioos {p. 2b2). 

A4>. J095. The Fust Crusade, preached by Petrt the Hermit, followed 
by others, mark an era of religious real (p. abz). 

AJ>. itag. The Knights Templars and the Knights of S. John were 
militarv religious orders—set up as a result of the Ousades — and they 
built a'spedaJ type o( round cbiuth (p. 263}. The Cblerriam built th^ 
first F uglj^b monastoy at Wavertey, afterwards fallowed by Ftmntaiaa^ 
and Kirkstai! in Yorkshire. 

AJ>. 1174 -^ 9 ' WMliam of Sens built the choir of Canterbury Cathedral. 

AJ>i liSi. The Cartlnisiana built their hist English monastery at 
Witham. 
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A.D. 12x7. The Domioicaiu (Bkckfriars) came to EngLand and were 
followed la Aj), 12^4 by the Fiaadscaos (Greyfriars) in a.d. 1229 by 
the Carmelites (Whitefnan) and all built spadous chinches for prea<dilng. 

AJt. 1376. John Wycliffe asserted the freedom of tdigiotis thought, 
{wotested against the dogn^ of the papacy, and proclaimed the English 
Bible, insteu of the Catholic Chnich, as the spiritnai goide of the laity. 

AJO. 1371-1404- William of Wykeham built at Winchester; New College, 
Oxford, and cl^wbere, in the Perpendicular style whicli bad originated tn 
the S, Transept of Gloucester Cathedral {A,n. 1329-37) (pp. 352,373). 

AJ). i53j&^.—DissoltOkHi of the Monastesries, after which Henry Vlll 
handed over many nmuastic estates to nobles and merchant piinc», and this 
resulted in the erection of mansioDa and manor houses througbout England. 

V, Social. 

PrevAomon ptHed, 

The earliest evidence of the existence of man on this island seems to be 
contained in the discovery of rudely diaped Sint implEments of the palaww 
h'tbic age. Then m the neolithic age cam* the So-called Iberians with 
polished stone arrowheads, scrapen, and knives; and they built large 
stone, earth-covered " barrows ** as sepukhiaJ cfaatnbem. The great Celtic 
invasion followed m two successive wai'es, via. Gaelic in the brnnse age, 
and British in the iron age, and both in turn ocenpied the fertile wnthem 
parts of the island. The^Its, a branch of the Aryan family, were an enter¬ 
prising race, saffidently civilised to wear clothes with ornaments of gold, 
and to use metal weapons, besides being agricultorists, miners of tin and 
lead, and traders with other peoples. The mcgalithic aides of Avebury 
and StoodieDge (p. 3}> often considered as moBuments to the dead or as 
temples of the Druids, belong to this period. 

Aonuit peripj (b.C- 53 — 410 }- 

n.Cw 55, Julius Cresar landed in Britain, and bis eipeditioiis recorded 
in bis ’'Commentaries*' were inttoductory to the subsequent Roman 
occupation. 

A.l>. 43, Britain finally became a Roimn colony, and progress was made 

in developing her natural resources such as tin, iron, and iead mines, and 
the mineral waters of Bath and elsewhere were exploited. Agriculture 
received p impetus, due to improved methods and tu the settled govern¬ 
ment mainta i n ed by the Roman legioiis, while Roman dress and language 
were adopted by those in contact with the new rulers. Where the Romans 
planted tbdr standards, there they erected buildings to maintain their system 
of dvil administration and sodal life r and in Britain, as in other Roman 
colonies, th«r building enterprise has been demonstrated by the excavation 
of forums, basilicas, baths, temples, and viUas, as at Bignor (Sussex), Darenth 
(Kent). Coratopitum (NortbumberJand), Flfehead-NevUle fDoreetl, Sil* 
cheater {Hants), Chedwortb {Gloucester), and Bath {pp. 142**, 171), ^There 
are vestiges of fortificatious in the dty walls of London, York V m folg 
and Cokhester, and the affix Chester " (Latin, eustta = camp) 

'a Roman military settlement, as Winchester. Leicester, Gloucester, and 
Exeter. Roman roads woe not only important for military purposes 
but also for proiaoting dvilisation by opening commimications betvi™ 
diffoeot parts of the country. The four great roads in England were’ {d) 
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WatJilcig Street from Lcmdori to Wroxcter and northwards, via York to the 
Firtb c 3 Forth ; (fr) Ermine Street from London, via Cokhestcr to Lincoln 
and York ; {c) Fos^ Way from Exeter, via Bath to lincohi ; (d) ickaield 
Street from Bury S, Edmonds to South^pton. 

AJ>. "Agricola, Govmiof of Britain, built forts from the Clyde 

to the Fortb^ 

A_&. 122-126. Hadrian buLt his atone waJlp joniika IcFfig.from the Tyne 
to the Solway Firth. 

143. The wall of Antoiiinns Pius was rebuilt on the line of the 
forts of Agrkola. 

Ajj. 20 S- 211 . The Emperor Septimius Severus, during his fottr years in 
Britain^ strengthened Agricola's forts as the northsn limit of Britain, but on 
his death at Eboramm (York) HadriaB's wall again became the boundary. 

* ft , 410. After the departure of the Romans much of their work 
was destroyed by the izivadmg harbaiianSp and the chief record of this 
period b in the writing? of the Venerable B^e (ajj, 731). 


Anglesoian period (a.U. 449 -I 066 ). 

A.D. 449 - 607 . The Jutes settled in Kent, and Saxon kingdoms were 
farmed in Sussex, W^sex, Essex, and aiiddlesex, while the Angte estab¬ 
lished themselves in East Anglia. Merda, and Northumbria. The Britons, 
especially under King Arthur, o^ered sttennoos resistance to the advance 
of these lieatheu invadm, but by a.d. 607 the Utter bad subdued the 
country as lai west as the &veni ird the Mersey. 

A,i>. 607 ^ 800 . EngUnd became more settled under the Haptarthy/' 
of which Wessex. Mcida, and Northumbria were the chief kingdoms. The 
conversion to ChrUtianity of Saxon kings and their people (p. 33 ^) ^ evidmoed 
by the numerous thuni^, towers, and crosses of this penocL, many of 
which remain 

AJ>. 802 - 827 . King of the West Saxons, and a friend of Charle- 

tnagnCi subdued the other English kingdoms and the Welshn 

A.xj, 871 - 901 . Alfr^ the Great founded eucottraged trade, 

established a navy, and started the ** English Chionicfc.* 

A.D. 901 - 925 . Edward the Elder utilised the "biirhs'* or fortified 
towns against the invaefrng Danes and was flic £rsi to describe himself as 
King qI tho EnglislL 

A.D* 978 - 1017 * The people were impoverished by the raising of" Dane- 
geld." 

AJ>. 1042 ^. Edward the Confessor, who was Norman by association 
and education, consolidated the kingdomp introduced Norman architecture 
and appointed the Abbot of JtimiAges to be *ArclibiSliop of Cantexbuiy, and 
thus Norman inflijcnce began belote the Conquest. 


Norman pmoi (aJ>- 1066-1154)^ 

The Norman Conquest linked England to the ContiueuX and intro¬ 
duced the feudal system, and feudal castles were bnilt to strengthen the 
posiiinn of the Normans. Towns, whidi grew np toimd abbep and castles^ 
became trading centres, and through their merdiant guilds laid the fooncla- 
tions of local government; but villages ooutinudd to be mere coUectinits 
of wooden huts* Settled goveimnent promoted the pursoit of learning 
which resnlied in organi^ sdionls or univeratks, like that of Oxford onder 
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H^nty IIh Frcndb wis ttie bngmg^ erf the Court t^l ibc thirteenth centuiy^ 
when, owing to the Tesentmeni created by the mtroductioo of strangefi 
by thfi Angevin tings, Engitsh began to ^umUnt it, and the final tmion 
of the Englisb and Narmana took place. The Magna Chaita (a.i>. 1^15) 
Umited the king's power, and founded English liberty. 

P/onftsjpenrt pmod {aJ>, 1154-1399) 

A.D^ £154-£6. The fusion of the native English and Nohuah settlers 
was reflected in the architecture. 

The frarnework of govenunent by representatives of nobles^ clergy^ 
and comraoDs was evolved^ and the Pdvy Councl] formed, and in aj>. iz^ 
burgesses were first summoned to Leicester's Parliament. 

A,j>. r^65-84. The coqquert of Waka led to funber devdopment in 
the planning and design of border castles. 

AJ), 1272-1307. Edward I gave up the rtruggk for his foreign domi- 
nfons in order to oousolidate hb position at home. Law was codified and 
admimstered by the Courts of Ktng^s Bench, Conmion Pleas^ Erchequer* 
and Chancery ; while lawyers and spools of law rose in importance. 

AJO. 1137- TTie export of wool was prohibited and foreign doth workers 
were allowed to settle In England This increased tbe prosperity of the 
country, as seen in the development of manor homses. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were mure fully orgianisd 
under different faculties- Matthew Paris, a moiik of S, Albans AbbeVi 
wrote a Latin history of England up to a.i>. 125S. Froissart {aJd. T33H- 
1410]* the Frenchman at the English Court, chronided incidents of the 
" Hundred Years" War"' ; while Chaucer (a-D. £340-1400) in his Canter- 
bury Talessupplies by far the mo^t vaJuabk nrkateriaJs possessed by any 
European country elucidating the maimers, customs^ and modes of liik 
and thought of people during the Middle Ages, The English Bible trans¬ 
lated by Wyclifle (ajt. 13230-54)* which was largely circubted as the spiritual 
autbonty (or the Jaity^ also aided b standardising the English language. 

AJ>. 1362. Tile ^glish language was used instead of French in pariia- 
mentary proceedings ana in the law courts, 

A_D £349-1381. The rise of the farmer class and of the free labourer 
after the *' Black Death " (a.p. I349)> ^hich had swept away cne-tMrd of 
the population, resulted in the Peasants" Revolt fA-Dn r33i), and social 
uarast in countiy places so that towns increa.^ in importance. 

Armour was varied under the Plantagenets by the introduction of solid 
plates which supplemeuied chain mail, and the nse of knights' arms or 
devices called into existence the new sdeiice of heraldry which wos to 
influence oTuameut b architecture. Gunpowder appeajt first to have been 
used 1327 by Edward U I against the Scots. 

Loncfflifrfan period (a<J>. £399—1485}. 

Development in national life vras coatmued, and even daring the “ Wars 
of the Roses (a,I 3. 1455^5) EngUshinen cultivated the land and lived 
the free life described in tbe contemporary " Poston fetters." The demand 
for wool in the Nct^rlands cncouragcid ^eep-farming in England, and the 
consequent prosperity fed to die erection of large parish churchy in sbeep- 
rfiarbg counties- Innease In home trade, development of fomign com^ 
cnejce, and the change from villEwage to free labour gave impiortancft to 
the guilds which oontmUed ctaftsmbiship. All this industrial activity 
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promotcc) the btuldin^ <rf moot teJls, market bailSp guildlialls, tnm. and 
bridges, be^des hcjnses for successfuJ yeomen and The adoption 

of printing alter its mtroductloii by Caxloa to aj>. 14JJ gave new fadlities 
for study and an impettis to the bmlding of schools, like Winchester and 
£ton^ and of colleges to the iiiiiver&iiie& 

Tudirr p€iW 1485-155S). 

The accession of Henry VII united the Houses of York and Lancaster 
and gave a great bnpulse to the development of politJcaJ mstituticins, A 
notable soeb] featnre was the decline of the dergy , as the one great MedisvaJ 
profession, and the rise of successful lawyers, medical men, wealthy mer¬ 
chants, and yeomen^ who were gradually absorbed Itito tht landed gentry* 
This was accompanied by the establishment of Justices of the Peace who 
administered the bw from their country hoiiu^ and in Quarter Sessions. 
This [tpwajd movemenL which was aided not only by the suppression 
of the monasteries and the distribution ol their we^th amongst the new 
classes, hut also by the spread of education ^d faciUtiea for foreign travel, 
produced a national type of domestic architecture for bouses of country 
squires which now display a luew standard of comfort. The otd nobility 
djK lined in importance^ and Lhm the position of the nionardiy was strength¬ 
ened. especially through the Privy Coundb which later, as the Star Cham* 
her/" e^cercbed wide judicial authority ; while the House of Commons 
was strengthened by representatives from new boroughs—changes which 
indicate a movemeui towards modem methods of Life and government. 
Henry ^TTI look mudt inteiest in budding sdiemes, and introduced foreign 
artists, such a$ Da Trevi^, who appointed Court ardiitect : Tonigtant. 
the sculptor, and Holbefn, the painter and designer in wood and metal. 

AJ>. 1515-30, Cardinal WoL$f!y, who was also Lord Clnmcellor. built 
nalacftSj funnd^ oollcg^^ and patronised art. The writings of Colet and 
More reBect that breaScing away from Medieval ideals which coincided with 
the fast yet hiilljant phase of English Gothic, known as Tudor arcfiitectune^ 

ri. Historical. 

The varying bJstoEy which influenced English architecture is here traced 
by salient dates and events whichn though they may not be directly ooimected 
with architectural changes* help us to keep our touch on the pulse of that 
living art which is the outcome nod expie^on of national fortancs. 

&.C. 55. Jahus Cxsar's ir^t expration into Hritain oper^ the way 
for that Roman influence which was to exercbe such power in moulding 
English dvil, Indida], literary, and artistic life. 

A_n. 43, Eirpeditiun ol the Emp«w Clandhis into Bricain. 

ArBr 84. Final conquest of Britain by Agricola, the Geneia] of 
Domitian. 

410. The Roman troops withdrew from Britain. 

A.J>. 449-607. The English (Angles, Saxons, and Jutes) conquest ol 
Britain was carried out amidst much internal strife^ 

A.D. Soo-900. The Danish invasions mark a la|» into barbarism^ 
when the country wa£ a prey to constant invasion and ruthless pillage by 
hordes ol heathen Danes* who plundered and destroyed chuidies and 
moziasteries till defeated by Alfred the GrtAt (aj>. who laid the 

foundation CFf English unity. 
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A.D. 97S-1042. Further Danish invasions resuked in the election 
(A.n. 1017) of Canute the Dane, as Kmg, and Ids Mae lasted till A.n. 1042, 
A.D. 1042. Hie accession of Edward the Confessor, son ol the English 
King Ethdj^, paved the way for the introduetton of Norman aithitecture, 
AJ>, 1066. The Norman Conquest not only hrotight England into con¬ 
tact with ContioentaJ dvilisation^ but also maugurated a great new era for 
England ; for whereas the Romans came and wept^ the Normans came and 
stayed, and their nJtimate fusion with the old inhabitants prodtjeed a baidy, 
enterprising race which was ito longer Anglo-Saxon or Nannan^ bot Engibh, 
and the same process took place in ardiitecturaJ devdopmenL 

A,i>, ii 54-89« Henry II of England liad married in A.D. 1152 Eleanor ol 
Aqidtaioe, ditpjrced wife of Louis Vli of France—a union which led to far- 
reaching results, because by this marriage Henry became possessed of more 
Ifian hall of France, Fe5ultiu| in rivaUy between the two coimtdes which 
developed during the succeedmg centuries, aud led to the " Hundred Years' 
W^" fA.D. I338-M53) (P^ 477 )^ 

A_o. 1095-1254. The eight Crusades,, which brought about uiter- 
cour^ between and West, involved England in mtemational move- 

ments, espedally in the reign of Richard C^rir de Lion i:t89-9g), 
whOj during the third Crusade, was absent in the East for five years. The 
Crusades iufltienced the fortiheadon of castles; gave fn Impetus to learning 
and to the universities^ and in the foundation of the militant religious ordei^^ 
1338^1453. The war with France, known as the Hundred Yeai^' 
War *' (p* 477)* wasaignaMsed by the campaigns of Ctecy. Poitiers, Agincm^p 
and the siege of Orleans, and finally resulted in the loss of the English 
posseszdons with the exception of C^ais {ajb. 1453). Edward the Black 
thince ruled in aJ 3, 1:3^ at Bordeaux as ftince of Aquitaine, and 
Henry VI of England was crowned King of Frarice at Pam in A.o. 1431-^ 
Tilt intercourse, which was iuevitabie when one king bdd bis court both in 
London and Paris, could not fail to affect English architect lire. 

A.o. rsoo. By the beginning 0! the sucteentb century new social con¬ 
ditions had already rendered the old fetidal castle obsolete as an institution 
in national life, even before the general use of gunpowder, and new tmlitary 
methods made it useless as a defensive fortress. Houses were now built as 
reisldcnces, such as Sutton Place, near CuHdford {a,d, 1523—23], one of the 
earliest examples of a non-castellated domestic residence (p. 419)* 

A.n- Henry Vm and his couitters visited the French King 

Francis I on the " Field of the Cloth of Goldp'* and on theirfetuni to England 
introduced the Renaissance style, recently imported into France from Italy. 

a. ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 
The character of Romanesque and Gothic architecture in Ettrope has 
already been coitsidered (pp. 264,326). The development of Ifediicval archF 
tecture in England from the departure of the Romans till the sixteenth 
century shows a mowi complete sequence of styles than in other countri^. 
It is usually divMed into pmods roughly a>rrespondmg with the centuries 
and having their own special characteristics; &ese are known as Anglo- 
Saxon^ Norman, Early Engfisb, Efecoiated, Perpendicular, and Tudor, 
The table given below of the nomendatune of the periods Is based on the 
eJassifiration made by Rickman to coincide with the reigns oi English 
sovereign^, And that of Sharpe, whose periods are determined by evolution 
of window tracery. These somewhat arbitrary style-names cannot be 
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con^dercd scientific, as Hiey ape based partly on historical periods 
partJy op architwturaJ character! but, as they havt held the Sdd for 
so loiig ill all desc-Ttpdoos p| English architectyre. they haw become^ as 
it were, ao mtegral part of architectinal phraseoJogjp They refer sppmii' 
matety to the type of ardutectare prevaknt during the centoiies with 
which they art idfindhed, and can best be andei^tood by stody at first 
hand of buildings bdonging to the difierenl periods, and of architectuial 
details in the various museums. The periods subsequent to the departure 
of the Romans in A.D. 410 are classified alteroatively as follows r 


DVitfi. PvnsdL Stjrti 

jun, 449^1056 tjth to nth c«flttdy) Angio-SuoD 

1066-118$ tpmof tithaxiJd Kanou 

a.D. (i3tli ceotioyl ^lyEnaiHhl 

4 . 0 , 1307 - 1^77 (t 4 th centwy) f ” 

4J>- S377^l+Sj ceutury) Pcwfidkiilar 

4J?+ 14^5-1358 (fiJtt Ii 4 lf of rOtii ceatofy] Tmof 


j Lnucist 

J C;ea£i^tric&L 

iCorrilmi^ 

RjectUineu 


Although each period b thus defined, it inust be remembered that the 
tmnsjtiou htmi one s^le to another was slow and gradtial and is often diffi¬ 
cult to trace. The arcoitectuia] cbaFactex of each p^ind is treated separately^ 
and may be read in conjunction with the Comparative Analysis (p. 4^6) which 
demonstrates the gradual evolntiDn through the difierent periods of plans, 
walls, openings, roofs, columns, mouldings, and omament. 

Prt^Kbimtn period.—The few trae^ t^t have been found of building in 
England before the Roman occupatinn indicate that it was so piimitive in 
ch^cter as hardly !o allo w of its dassificatiou as architecture. Evidences of 
its type may be seen in Stonehenge, Avebury, and other cromlechs, dolmeua, 
tumuli, and beehive huts in dHTerent part$ of the country (pp. 2 D, 0 , 3) 

Roman penW fp,c« 55— AJ>, 410).^—The aichitecture of the Rnmans In 
England was of the same character as in other parts of Europe, and a con¬ 
siderable amount still remams^ like Hadrian's Wall (a.d. 122 - 126 ); also 
of buildings in toMms, such as Silchester, Bath, Chester, and Corstopitum 
(Corbridge), Poruins, barilicaSj baths {pp. 143•*, 171^ j^o* a)^ a theatre 
(pp. 142* Dp 172}, ampEutheatres^ temples^ and villas have been tmeovered : 
while in museums throughout England mosaic floors^ pott^, and scolpttires 
indicate the which the Homans bestowed on awdlmg-housea and on 
public buildings in this country. The standardised architecttire of the 
RoTnans, which is dealt with in Koman afchitectdrc (p, T41)* was of such a 
virDe character that it inevitalily influenced the subsequent AnglchSa^ioR 
and Romanesque (Norman] architecture. 

Anslo*Saxm period {a 4 >* ^9^1066)—It is difficult to arrive at a con¬ 
clusive estimate of the architectural character of a period when buildings 
were sometimes composed either of fragments or of rough copies of Roman 
ardiitectuml details (p. 345). Timber was presumabiy Jar^y employed ip 
domestJc buitdmg, but, bi^use ol its peiishahlis nature, fitik evidence 
remains as to the w-ay in which it was uitroduced. The ^reat development 
which took place in the use of that material in later times is another instance 
of the natural tendency in Engtand to tum to timber for house buildiiig. as 
(of ship building. Some even assert that the m^nry of the early stone 
^urchU, which appear to have been first built about a.n. 650, is due to the 
influence of timber prototypes, as in the " long and short work ** (p. 345 c). 
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tilt triingulaj-bcackd opemnga jp. 345 jj, die pilatstcf strip (p, 345 e. m) 
and the b&lustET muilifuts (p, 345 fl. C. □ p) ; but these feittues may eqaaUy 
well be derived from the ^nmocsque andiiiecturt uf Italy. The few vaults 
of this pdod that have oonue down to us wute founded on Rcman^ as tbfi 
simple cros^s-vaults of a few chundi crypts. For Anglo-Saaoa vaulting see 
p. 355, Churches of this period include thofei at %Vcith (pp. 345 t, 43 ® 
Barnack, Brixworth, Earls Bamu (p* 345 c), Boaihuut (p» MS 2^)^ ^^™P" 
ting (p. 345 E), Wickham, Deerhurst (a.d. 1036} {p^ 345 J)* fire^n^ted, andin 
Dover Castle, while S. Lawrence, Bradfotd-on-Avon (c, A-e>^ 7p^) (P- 345 0 )i 

and the cbtii^ at Escomh^ Duiham (p, 438 ft), are two beautiftll emnaples on 
a small scale. S. Martin* CaBterbuiy (a.d. ytli cent.), is tlie churdi where 
King E thdbert (A.o. 560-616) was baptised by S. Augustine. 

Norman period (A.D- lo 6 &-tlS 9 ).—The English Romanesque or Norman 
style comprises the reigns of Wiliiain I (A.r>* 1066 -S 7 ), William II (a.d. 1087 - 
iroo)* H™ry 1 (a-D. Stephen {a.d. 1135 - 54 )* and Her^ TI {a^. 

1154^^). Norman architectuie b bold and massive and the dLsiinguhhing 
features are semidreuiar arches, pmderous cylindrical and flat but¬ 

tresses, simLlar to the arehitectiife ol Normandy, whence it was first intro¬ 
duced by Edward the Confessor, and it was subsequently established by 
William the Conqueror. Sir Walter Scott well describes the character : 

. r , , , *Thttt mbtKy 

With lEiuaivc ofthtA bcoad and /oiuul* 

That ro« att^wte rqw tm njw 
On pfloUditnii CJaLoimtii ihint and low ; 

Bnllt ere the art was IpMiwn, 

^ pvintRl aiilEf amf ihaJtiDd Atailc 
The axwdH o£ «i alley^d wmlfc 
To enrulaCf In ilojl* . « . , , . 

In Norman vaul ting a new system was introduced In which groins or 
meeting surfaces of cross-vaults were replaced by specially constructed semiH- 
dreniar ribs thrown across the rides find diagunab of vaulting compartments, 
and these ribs support thin ponds ot sfoiw- This novel system gave a new 
diaracter to Nonivan architecture and eventualiy led, by the gradual mliD- 
duction of additional ribs, to the complicated and characteristic rib and 
panel “ vaults of the Gothic period. For Noiman vaultiDg see p. 335. 

In Loudon the prindpaJ Norman buildings are the Keep and <^apd of 
the Tower of London (p, 397}; the Rotunda of the Temple Churdi (a,o. 11S5} 
(p. 34^) (Tnm&itiuual); S. Bartholomew* Smithfittd (p, 349 *) ; and the 
crypts of S. Ma^de-Bciw, Cheapridc (p. Sir) and S. John, ClcrkcnwdL 
In the Provinces the principal e^cauipfes are found in the Cathedrals oi 
Norwich [p. 375}* Durham (p. 375), Oxford (p. 375}. Gloucester ^p. 375), 
Exeter (p, 375), Ely (p. 375L fieTsford (p^ 375) k Peterborough (pp. 367,375)* 
Wiudiester (pn 370), S. Aibans (p, 376), and Chkhesier (p. 370L ^d in 
Waltham and Tewkesbury' Abbeys, whUe Earfrestun Church, Kent, and 
Iffley Charth, Oxford, are among the sniaHer churchtfs. There are also 
drculat churches (p, 263} at Cambridge, Northampton, little Maplestead, 
and Liidlow' (ruiaed), making with the Temple Cbitrch, London (pp. 221, 
776** a}, a total ol five in England, ^ httge number of feudal castles aiso 
<^te from this period (p. 390), aa well os gome manor houses (p, 398), 

Earki Engtish penWfA.D. 1x89^x307}. — The thiitecnth’Century style also 
known as Lancet* First Porntrd or Early PlanLageuet. comprises the reigns ul 
Richard T (A.n. John (ajj. ii99-x2i 6L Heary III (a-D, 1216--72), 
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A. S. Eaatiicfu)M£^' the Gkeat, Smi iHPi Hi.Ti ^ London L The Qtoin lookinc Eh 
(a.p. [ [£3-501 !U 9 i£ EdditioiLi.] p. 348 


B, % Hzlen, Uisaoy^iC^TE, Lonpon : tNTiLtLtoti looking E. 

{Nuiu^^ Cboir Apt>. i3ih cent, with 15th ^ent. arcade ood Uter idditlfma.) S« Pr 35f 
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Ajimlia VIEW WEQM 

See p, 461 


SJE WTTlt RoMAH ThCKU^ ADJ*CS>«T LSFT 

Ia.d. Tit e«at .>. See p. 171 
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&« pp. 436, 785 
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and Edwarf I (a,d. 1272^007). This style, les thjw thr Norro^. 

depends for effect on pteasing ptoponioiis, wcU-defined outlines and sira- 
plijcity in omaroent. Tall and narrow lancet openings give height to the 
design, and exteriors are jmarked by projecting buttresses, puuiaclcs, 
stecp-pitdied roofe. Intfimaily. gronfs of ^teiits. c™ne<tea to the 

piers bv bajids. replace the massive Normati pillan., Lihefi of di^-tooth oma- 
rntmt in the deeply channdted arch-mDtildingSi foliated capitals and bosses* 
and knots of pierced haitsinfi leaves, almost impart life to stoM 
framework of door and window openmgs- rib and vad t3 ot pointed 

form with transverse and diagonal rite* which are both bokl and graMiilj 
HOW generally spanned the wide naves of churches and catfaedralSk as at est- 
miaitet <uid Liowln (p- 373 »)* Tor Early English vaultii^ 

In London the principal examples are the eastern portion of «ie 
Clmrcti fiLD l;^40). with nave and aisl^ of equal height* i.i?. an Engush 
" iiall" chureh (pp. 34*, 77*" »): am transepts. Aye bap of 

the nave chapter house and lart 0/ the doisteis of Westminster Abbey (a.d. 
1245-&9I (p- 3 ^) : the chapel of LauAeth Palace, and the choir. Lady 
chapel, and na%'e {restored) of Southwark Catliai^, ,1. . ,, 

In the Ptovinoes the prindpai examples are Salisbiuy CatfiedraJ {p. 370}, 
York ftnuiscpts) Ip-37*1. Lincoln (nave and chapter lio^) (p^ 370 b. 3^), 
Rochester (choir and trensepts) {p. 37*). Wells (^ve and west (P-3^ 
tJdinetd (tt 17'vV. Eiv (choir, transepts, and Galilee rarch ) (A-D. 1190- 
j?5)f Worcester (choir) fp. 3^), Bristol (Elder Lady Chapd) (l>. 37«), 
brides castles (p. 397). manor houses (p- 403). ^tid other secular buildings 
(pp, 410, 4^5. 43*, 4^9' 43<>. 435). , , , 

known as Geometrical and Curdlinear, Middle Pointed. Edwarjhan, ^ Latw 
Plantagenct. comprises the reigiw of Edward fl (a-U, ^7-^7) a^a 
[II (K b i3a7“77)H This siyl« b mach mote ornate than the Early Eiig* 
lish and lias an eiahoration of decoration from which its n^e is derived, 
lx is Tuade all the moi* magnificent by the geometrical Md flowing t^cery, 
sometimes crowned with the og« arch, which frames the gbw^ “ ^ured- 
windows. Qear^torie^ were enlarged at the expense of the tnJommL 
Vauliiiur ribs bc<^me so nuinerous mid complex by tlw addjuon oi 
medicite and lieme ribs that xht vault with many ribs, often lormmptar- 
shaped paxtems ot ^stellar vauliingp was a main feature m Ui* decoration of 
chureh inierinrs, as in Ely chnir. Eor Decomied vaulting *e p. 35*. 

In London the principal examples are Westmmster Abbey (tbrwtey^ 
of tie cloister), the Sapei of S. Etheldr^ ^ 

Church, Austin Friars, dr^troyed in the i^ccmd World War. 

In the Provinces the principal examples are the cathednus ol Lincoln (east 
end. i.e, ’* Angel Choir”) (aJ). i»*o-S 6) (p. 375). Bjy ^ 

octaeonl fp, 375). Vork (nave, west front,and chapter house) (p. 376). Exeter 
fp. 1741 and Lkhfield (naves) (p, 375)- 5- Aibsua (choa) (p. 3^) 
cSiapter houses at Salisbury (p. iT^i), Wells {p, 3?*). ^ w!! 

Sltihs Cbuidi Kent, the Eleanor Crosses (pp. 433 b. 4«>9* 
fp. 3071. manor houses (p, 4'J3). *"'1 “^her secular hnimings (pp. 4^9.429-35) ■ 
R^penJiWcr pehed (a.D. i377-i485)--'n^ fifUfenth-century style. aUo 
knowii^ KectUiuear. Ute Poitited. or Lmcastnan. Mmpraesjhe reigns of 
Richard 11 (A.D. 1377-99). Henry IV (a.d. r399-tW). 

22). Henry VI (A-U- 1422-61), Edward IT. (A4>. Nbi-Sj). Edwpd V (.^. 
1483), and Richard lU (a.u- 14*3-^)- general appeaianw is indicated 
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by it£ name, which is derived litnn the npright lines of the window tracery 
and of the panellijig wliich cnveied both internaJ and extemaJ walls, and 
eAteodcd even over buttles^. Windows, now often crow'ned wjtli four' 
ceniied arches, were, owing to their iminense size, .strengthened by horirontal 
trajisoms, by primaiy and secondary muUions (p. 446 ja), and sometimes bv 
an inner galhiy moss the window, as at York, The tiiforiuni practically 
disappeared, owing to the greater height oi nave arcades sad the datness of 
aisle roofs. w hile diear-stor^- and aisle windows wei* increased in height. Fan 
vaults too are characteristic, with their numerous rilts and paneU, os in the 
cloistds of Gloucester Cathedral (a.d. ijyy] and the ooniplicsted " fan and 
pendant “ vaults, as at Oicford Catbedial. This peculiarly English feature is 
seen in its loveliest form in the Chapel of Heniy Vlf, Westminster, which pm- 
pierly belongs to the Tudor period. For Perpendindar vaulting see p, 305. 

lu London the prindpt^ examples are the soutii and west doisteis of 
Westminster Abbey (p, 376) ; S. Margaret, Westminsrer; the arcade ol 
S. Helen, Bkhopsgate (p, 549 b) ; porch of S. Sepulchre, Bolbom ; Sovot 
C hapel, Strand ; Westmiristex Hall {pp, 390, 451) ; Qosby (now 

removed to Chelsea), and the Guildhall Fordu 

In the Provinces the principal examples are the west fronts of Wmchestei 
{P- 376K Gloucester (p. 375), and Beverley; S. George‘s Chapel, Windsor 
{pp. 417, 420); Sberbome Abbey; King's College Cliapd, CanibridgE 
(pp. 418. 420}; the cathedrals of Canterbury (nave) (p. 370), York (choir) 
(j>- 37^*). Gloucester (transepts—the earliest example of the Ptrpendiculof 
style—droir and eloiiitcre) (pp, 340, 375J. and Winchester (nave) (pp. 376* 
377 . +43 K): the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick [p. 420) • towers at Gloucester 
(p, 375) and Canierbuiy (pp, 370, 371 a) : many coll**®® at Oxford and 
Cambiitlfic fpp. 421, 425). besides costies (p, 397), mauler hatLsns (p, 404)^ 
mil nthtr seexiiaj buildirig^ (pp. 419,426, 429-^). 

Ttniw period (aj). 1485-1538),—The first half of the sixteenth ceatuiy 
comprises the reigns of Henry VU (A,D. 1485-1509). Hemy ^TII (a,d. 1509- 
47), Edw-oni VI (AJ), 1547-53) and Mmy (aji. 1553-58), The character of 
the style, which, to ecclesiastical architecture, was simil ar to Perpendicular in 
genei^ treatment, was modified because it was now called into use for 
domestic rather than for ecdcsUstical buildiogsi. Tbe revived Roman style 
which originated in Italy in the fifteenth cenimy, was gradually sprea^ng 
through France to England, uhere. grated on the late Gothic or Perpendi¬ 
cular. it produced a picturesque combination, as the product of traitsmen 
trained in Gothic tradi lions, but wvrkiog under arcliitecis imbued with the 
RenaissanM spirit and familiar with Clasical details. Notable features in 
domestic buildings ol this period were square-headed muUioned windows 
reminiscent of the Perpendicutor style; oroamental fireplajces vrith wide ftiur- 
centred arch and lavish hetoldic carving (p, 411 a) sometimes provided with 
iron fire-backs (p. 4 « i-} ? gahks with lofty carved pinnacles which greuu up 
with hi^ moulded chimneys (p, 411 f) and carved finitik (p. 4U dj ^ 
manor honsea tbroughont tire country. For Tudor vaulting see p. 3(5. 

In Londun the prindpoJ examples are the beautiful rfiaTup l jjf Henry VII 
Westmumer (p. 380), the gateway of S. James's Palace (p. 776* e) and por¬ 
tions of some dty chuitbes. ' ^ 

In the Provinces the principal examples are Compton Wynyates War¬ 
wickshire [pp, 406, 414), Layer Mauiey (c, ad, 1500-15) (p. «Sl Sutton 
Place, Guildford (aj,. r 3 * 3 -^ 3 ) (pp. 4od, 419). parts of H^ti^ SmJ 
Palace (pp, 4J0 a, c. 414). the lamous vaulted stairway, Christ Chureb, 
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Oxford (A.D. i 640> (p. Jjo** aJ. besides many ootmtiy tnausioti* (p, ^3) 
and oUicr secular buikEmgs fpi>. 4I9 j 4 ^ 9 ^ 35 )- 

Tudor was lollowed by Etkabethan and Jacotjean architecture (p, 777) 
in which may be tiaoed increased Roiuan influenoe, until this Early Renab- 
sajiK arrfiilccturc developed into the Stuart period of the Late Renaissan^ 
The process, however, was slow, and native Gothic survived in outlying 
districts tilt the end of the sixteenth oentniy and even later, as in the 
extmcfrdinary cbiinJi of S. Mary* Warwick, rebuilt as a "hall^ chiirch 
(a.d, 1694) (p. 353 a), with, a reimrkable tower, in tbe Perpendicular styk 
with Renaissance features ^ anti the famtnis Beauch.imp Chapel (a.d. 1443-64) 
(P- 409 fl)- 

THE EVOLUTION OF ENGLISH GOTHIC VAULTING 

The various problems which, by their solution, detefinuicd the evolutioD 
of Mediffival vaulting exercised such an impc^rtant influence on the general 
character of thij architecture that it is desirable to give a consecutive desenp- 
Knn of vaulting evolution through the successive cencuries in order to secuie 
nn uuinleiTupted viifw of such an integral part of Mediasval architectural 
design. In the chapters on Hotnauesque and Gothic architecture in Euro^ 
(^^£65.33U) we have dealt genmlly with the various aspects of these 
lems. and we Itm follow the evDlutiun as it took place m England- The 
probiem for the Medisval architect was to construct a stone vault oyer the 
lofty nave of a church of the ba^can type, while leaving clear-story windo>^ 
tn the nave w alls above the aisle root- While Roman vaulting consisted to 
the design cither of semidroiiar vauits or of seniickcular croas-vauits, of 
which the meering lines or totef^tions are known as groins. Medieval vault¬ 
ing was of qtdte a different type: for the simple groip vrae now replaced by 
spedaLiy constnicted ribs on which the thin vanjtmg panels were placecL 
This was an economical form of buildmg i fur (&penaed with the iarg^ 
amount of cenlefing"' required for the temporary support of the heavy 
Roman vmdt&, as each rih. when constructed, iteeli became the support of 
the vault panel. The weight of the sto^3^e vault, hi g h above tire grounds 
txfiftfid considerablft dmist iind 90 involved the soliirioi} of sti u£tural prol^ 
lems and restdled in the cmployTntDt of novel feature?, such as buttresses 
and pinnacles, to counteract the thrust ol this nave vault, while the nuraercuis 
rib$ meeting ua the pier capitals had to be supported* and so required novel 
types of piers* thus rtetenuiniiig^ in a remarkable degree^ the character oi 
EnglUh Bi1«li2vul aidiitectuie. 

/tntffo-Sown Kan/fi»w —The vauUlng that was carried out dunng tins 
period was based tui Roman, lUte that in the porch at Mosliwesimoutbi whicl^ 
according to Baldwin Brown, is the only Saxon vault innuuung above gniwd 
iu Engird : while the vauiling En the Chapel of the Pyx, Westminstw Abbey, 
thoogh dating from the lime of Edward the Confessor, is of Norman diaract<tf. 
^ Wormiin KWffng <p. 350 A, B).-Thc Ro^ system oE ^ultlng was to 
vogue till the introduction of transverse and diagonal nbs> Norman vaiiil" 
ina orisioaUv rimilar to Roman, was either {o) c>'lindrical or barrel vaulimg, 
as hi S John's Chapel, Tower of London (p- 39 ^ c): {b) gjoin^ oo^vault¬ 
ing in square bays as in the aisk of S. joJin'e Chapel, Tnwer of Loudon, and 
the ciypt of Canterburv CathedraJ {a.o, 1096-1107) (p. 350 a), aad it is 
interesting to note that the earlifisl cross-vaults are found over low tiypts ol 
church^ whw they were earier to ccsn^iruci^ and had amy to suppiirt the 
floor of the diurch : [rj oblong bays m whkh the vaulting nbs or arcbes 
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acTOfs th* shorter span were dther stilted \p. 328 c, G) or in tiie later petiod 
slightly pointed ; [d) sejcpartlte (six^part} Vaulting (p, 3^53 £), as iit the choir 
at Canierbury Cathedral (p* 371 B), i?dbuiJt by Willbm of fp. 370)* 
wbioh hn^ the same type ai vaulting at the Ahbaye-anx-Hfmmics* Caen 
(pH ^98). in England the ^^tem, 50 frequent on the Continent, of mmng the 
diagonal rib to produce the domical vault seems to have been little used, and 
the nieihod was either to make diagonal ribs segmental^ M in the aisles at 
Peterbonpuigli Cathediai (p. 350 b), or to maJee the diagonal ribs ^emidrcuhLr 
and stilt or raise the qxnnging of the transverse and longitudinal ribs. A 
great advance was made by the [pointed arch, which was fast used far the 
tauifiven^ and ribs only, the diagonal ribs {Le. those with the longest 
span) remaining semidmilar. The vaiSt over tie nave of Durham Cathedral 
(A.D. 1128-33) has pointed transverse ribs which are bdkved to be the earliest 
examples of a [lointed arch to a high v^atilt in England [p. 354 s). 

Earisf Et^iih Vittdtini {p. 350 o* ») —The pointed arch came into 
genemi use in the thirteenth i:£ntuTy, and, without the aid of stilting or other 
contrivance, surmoiiiitod the difhciilties created by the inteisectton of seml’^ 
circular vaults of different spans (p. 328JH The plain four-part (quadripartite) 
ribbed vault, primarily canstructed as a skeleton framework of diagenaiand 
tmnsvmse nhs, was chiefly used in this peiiodp as in the n^ves of Dtirham^ 
Salisbury (p. 3M h] and Gloucester, and the aisles of Peterhotough. Inter¬ 
mediate ribs, kncwii ^ " tierterons," were insmed later between the trans- 
VEise and diagonal libs to give addirional support to the panels, as in the mive 
of Westminster Abbey {p. 350 1 >). Ridg^ ribs were then introduced to resist 
the thrust of the upp^i^ ” tiercerons “ and keep them in potion. In Con¬ 
tinental examples the rid^ rib is often not continuous and is only used for 
tho&e ribs which abut obliquely at the summit. Ridge ribs are generally 
hc/rUontnJ in England, but on the Continent anc arched between the bosses. 
The couTOs nl the vault panels meel at the ridge in zigzag lineSp as in the 
nave of Westminster Abbey (pp. 331 b\, Uncoln, ^eler, and lichheld 

Cathedrals^ as well as in the churched of south-wiest France. Wall ri^ or 
" formeirets " enclosing the lateral wail space of the vaulting compartment 
came into use during this period. The " ploughshare twist,"' which some- 
rimes occius ui the panels between diagonal and wall ritis, as In Westminster 
Abbey and Southwark Cathedral (p. 331 cj* is produced by raisuig the 

S ringing of the wall rib above that of the diagonal rib in order to increase 
e size of deax-story window s, wiiose shape was thus influenced by tlie vault. 
Deccimte4f (p. 350 E,. f).— A general elaboration of vaulting is 

characi eristic of this period, and is due not only to the gieater use of inter- 
mediate and ridge ribs, as in the naw vault of iixeter Cathedral, but also to 
the addition of " lieme ribs {French, hen = tie or bond] — a term applied to 
any rib other than a ridge rib which do^ not start from the springing of the 
vaulting campar^ent. Previously each rib marked a change in the direc¬ 
tion of ibe vaulting surface, but Ueme *" ribs tnereij^ follow the curved sur¬ 
face of the pai>el andi by their number and disposition, often give an intri- 
cate ap|3carance to an otherwise simpk vault (p. 350 f). The star^shaped 
patteni thus produced is called " stellar'* vaulting (p. 350 g) and there are 
examples in Glmicesier i 337 -^? 7 )- Canterhn^ (A.n* r379-i4oo). 

Wells, Ely (choir] (p. 443 K), Bristol and Winchester Cathedrals (p, 377 m), 
and Tewkesbury Abbey. Vaulting during this pyricNl comprised tmjasvmse, 
diagonal. ticTccroti, ridige, and lieme rihs^ and this increased nouiber of ribs 
» decreased the size of the panels they supported that the spare from rib to 
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rib was irtquently spaim^ by a i^nigJe sttme. Carved bosses iFreiichp Aass# 
= lump at knob) or keystones, wliicb bad already come into use in the t^- 
tecnth ccntmy, had their oiigtn in a constrottive me as keystones against 
which the hWabutted and al^ in the need for disguising theward mitres 
made by the tneeiing of moulded ribs. In tbe fourteejith century the in¬ 
crease in the number of ribs led to a cornespondmg increase in the number 
of bosses which* as part of the general scheme, gave to these Gothic vaults an 
extremely ornamental and web-like appearance. 

L PetpfnditnhiT Vaaltni^ (p. 350 G» — The intricate “stellar vauHEng 

of the late fourteenth and ^iy filteenth centuries icd, hy experimental 
stages^ to the type known as fan, palm, or conoidal ^'aiiltiog, first used in the 
cloisters at Gloucester (a.u* 135^^7) (P- 35o Hj, in whidi the risinij ribs are 
formed at equal angles on inverted concave cones and are thus of the 
same curve, and are connected at different heights by horizontal Ueme 
ribs. The dcvelopiuent was somewhat as follows : In. the thiniftendi centu^^ 
the vault follow^ the outline of inverlcd, lour^ded concave pyramids; io 
tbt’ fourteenth century the introduction of more ribs resulted in po1}igonaJ 
pyramids with ribs of differeni curves, while in the fifteenth century the 
design was simplified by the IntnDduction of '* fan ” vatiltu^ in which all ribs 
are of similar curve {p, 350 n). The reduction 01 me sire pi panels, conse¬ 
quent on the increase in the number of ribs> brought about a return to the 
Roman method of cdustniction ; for in fan vaulting the ribs and panels w'ere 
often formed in the same piece of stone instead of the panels raring as 
separate stones on the ribs, and thus the ribs lost their stmctTiraJ use. This 
method seems to have been first adopted in vaults where ribs were most 
numerous, and in Tudor times both systems are found, as at King's College 
Chapel, Cambridge (A O. 1512-1^) (p. 418 B, c) : winie in oth&xs, as in Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, Westminster, the whole vault has ribs and panels 
funned not of the same piece of stone. The diMctilty of snppoi^g the fiat, 
lozenge^'Shapcd space in the crowti of the vault was comparatively easy in 
clotstets, where the vaulting compartments were approximately square* but 
difficulties arose in adapting Ian vaulting to the Isays of i^v^which generally 
as rfii«S”tran$v^fS^ Su? ioiii^udhLSll^ In King's College 
Chapel the conoids are incomplete for the sides had to be cut off* fonzung 
awkward transverse junctions (p* 4x8 c), Henry the Seventh's Qiapd 
(a.u. 1502-12) has hidden transverse arches which penetrate above the vault¬ 
ing and, at a distiiuce from the walls, support pendants ur elongated vous^ 
soirs, from w^bich spring the conoids, thus r^udng the central vaulting space 
from an oblqng to a square (p. 3 ^ 3 )^ Oxford Cathodtal* by a airruLoi 
method, the pendants, supported by aji upper arch, are placed at surae dis¬ 
tance fr^ the walb* and from them spring iJie rib and |)ajiel vault {A.n. X47B) 
(p+ 35fl** 0). Fan vaulting is confined to England^ ^ at Sberliome Abbey 
(a^d, X475); Ihe Divinity Schoob, Oxford (iU>. i 445 “«o) I Trinity 

Church, Ely Gloncest^ Cathedral (p. 350 n); S. George's Cfaapd. Wimisiir 
(a.d. 1501-1508) (p.417 H}, and the retro-choii, Peterboro^h^ and the tiadi' 
tion was maintained in the vatili m'er the staircase at Chnst Chur^, Oxford 
(A.JJ. 1640) (p, A). Pendant vaulting without fan treatment b frequent 

in the Fl^boyant period in Fmuc* as at Caudtfbec* JJonnftndy [p. 504 D). 

The Tudor or four-centred arch (p. 563), so typical of 
the period, seems to have had Its origin in the difficulty of making the 
various ribs in tin; oblong va-nlting compartmenLs of naves reach the same 
height, in an oblong iledixvat vaulting couipartnwnt which had a lancet' 
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shaped window in the navi^ wall* the dtagonal ribs art either ssnidnrolar or 
pointed* Le, stinck tmm two centres in which each side of the ardi mufit be 
les ihun the qmdratrt of a chncle ; and becaose the transv-erse and wall ribs 
are shorter than the diagonal ribs* they are slUJ smaller seginciits of a onile. 
In oblong vaulting oompartments of late Gothic vaults^ which often had 
window^ in the nave wail aovmtd with pointed arches of equilateral or, in 
early Tudor tim»j even of the drop " arch form (p. 563)1 the diogotud and 
transverse rite bad to be stmeh from foitr oeatres hi order to accommodate 
their height to that of the window arch. These of necessitjj were low four- 
oentred arches which started with the same curve as the window arch, but 
after a cmain height the remainder of each rib was struck from another 
centre in older to bring the apcjc of all ribs to the same height os that of the 
window arclL The fouroentced arches which were used in late Gothic vaults 
and conspimtotifily in fan vaulting were afterwards introduced over doors 
(p. 410 A), windows (p. 393 k, m), fireplaces (p. 3^ o, j), and w^l (omte, aa 
well as in traceried pands, possibly with a desire to haimoni^ with the 
vntiJted sup eJsLru cttge. 

The special forms of vanlt used in chapter bouses are referred to later 

fp. 37^1 

3. EXAMPLES 


The different types of buildings erected during the Middle Ages have been 
given in the chapter on Golhk aichitectune in Europe {pp. 335-335). In 
England all das^ of buHdinp, whether ocdesia^tical^ such as cathedrals, 
churches, and monasteries, or secukr^as tasGe$, houses, and market “Crosses* are 
geticmlly classified according to their period, os Anglo-Saxon, Nonnan, Early 
English, Decorated^ Perpen^cular, oa Tudor, of whidi the approximate dates 
have been given (p* 347), 

CATHEDRALS 


The important place wbicli the Mediitval cathedra) occupied in ttationaE 
life has already been indicated {p. 333)^ English i;:a£hedraJs, with the single 
exception of ^isbury, were constantly in process of conjunction and akera- 
lion^ and ikis characteristic invests them with a special fasdnaiion, both 
architecttiral and historical, for by combirfing successive stages in architec¬ 
tural styk in a single boUdiiig they one and ail refiect national history and 
development during successive centudes and also form tn tbemseives a com¬ 
plete record of the evolution of Gothic architecture. The rpedal constitution 
and foundation of many English cathedrais made them moEiasik in character 
and were largely responsible for their jg«n«^ artnngeinent (pp. 360,363to* 
363J. from which we can judge of their origtnal purpose, 

Tlie cathedrals may be divided into («) Cathedials of tlie Old Fcunidatjoa, 
0 } Cathedrals of the Monastic Foundation, and {c) Cathj«imls of the New 
Fmmdntioii. 

(n) The thirteen Cathedrals of the Old Fonndatioii which were served by 
secular clcfgj' were not affected by the reforms of Hnrfj^ VIII. They are the 
Catbedmhi tif York, Lichfield, Wells, Exeter. Salisbury, CMch^ter, Lincoln^ 
Hereford, London, and the Welsh Cathedrals of Uandaff, Bangor, S. Davids 
and S, Asapli^ 

(ft) The tbkirteen CathedraiA of the Monadic FDimdatian were originally 
served by regular defg3' or monks, and were reconstitoted at the Di^lution 
of the MonAaterics as chapters of secnlar canons, Thty are the Cathedrals of 
Caiittrbur>\ Durham. Rochester, \Mnchester, Worosstnr, NorwiciiH Elyp 
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CarlisI*. Fetertxnough^ Gicuc»t«, Chester, Oxionl. and BristoJ, West- 

mmster Abbty was a cathedral church only from a.d. 1540 to 1545^ When 
the change in these monastic establ^hments was madef the abbot became the 
bishop^ the prior the deau. and the monks became canons and cboristBrs^ 
while persormd geaendly femamed the same. 

(c) The Cathedr^ oi the Foundatlan are those to ivlsich bishops 
have betm moiie recently appointed^ viz^ Hjpon and Southwell^ which are old 
ColJe^atc Chniidtes, as well as the PaiTKhial Churches of Newcastle, Wake¬ 
field, Manclitster^ Biruiingham* Tmro, Chdntsfopdand Southwark, the Abbey 
Church of S* Alban^ Bury S, Edmunds^ Coveniiy, Liverpool, GuUdlord and 
others. 

Before describing individual examples of cathedral churches it wiO be 
helpful to lake a generi^l survey o( the faatunis they have in common in thi^ 
country and in whkh they offer a suikhig contrast to GontinentaJ and espe- 
dally French cathediak. Monastic cath^lrals are indeed almost peculiar to 
England and Geruiany, where a large proportion oi the present cathedral 
chtirdu^ onoe formed part of monastic estabListiments with doisters^ refec- 
tofies, domiltoiies, chapter houses^ scriptoriimi, library, guest hall, infErmary, 
prison, witie cellar^ milh , worksbi^, and gardens (d. Monastery ol S. GalJ^ 
p- 317). The cloisters round which the various huildjngis were gtntiped formed 
a covered way for the use of monks, but w^ere also planned, as at Salisbury 
and Wehsj as ornamental ^uncts to cathedrals which were not pa^ of 
monastic estabtishiiiedts. The Coliegtate Chiitchea ul Lichfielch Ripon, 
Southwdl, York, and Manchester, and the Irish, Scotch, and Welsh Calhe- 
drala fS, David's excepted), have fM> dcistera. Much of this diflerence in 
treatment is occasioned by dihBrence in pmpese. In England these churches 
often servied a two-fold purpose and provided services for mcuiks at one cud 
and for laymen at the other: while in France the cathedrals were largely 
built and paid for hy laymen themselves and were designed for their use. Iti 
Eogland, owiug to tikis conventual origin, the choir or easiem arm had to be 
large enough to accninmDilate the monks, and it was often ueurly long as 
ihfi nave or western arm. 

English cathedrals, which ol^n formed part of a monaitic group with 
clohrtera (p. 3 JS& j), refectory, and other biuldings, me now set in a quiet 
" dose and cot among the houKs oi the town, as is so osual hi France 
(p, 47b). They aie long and narrow as oampaied with French ; for whereas 
in France the lengih is seldom umre than four times the width* due largely 
to the double and side chapels, in EogLand it is often as much as six 
times the wadtlL This extreme length of vista, further emphasised by the 
comparati^tely low nave vault, giines English cathedrals much of thdi stately 
solecnrkity* There ai^ fewer side chapels in England than in France, and this- 
indicates the more general character of the services hdd for the laity* Many 
Engilsh cathedrals, such as Norwich and Canterbury, whkb were foiioded or 
remodelled alter the Conquest by Norman prelates, had an apsidal east end 
which Was sametiuics developed into a chavet, but the Eiiglish type reverted, 
as in Durham and tinooln, to the square eastern tennination ol the Saxon 
prototype fp. 438 A. u). The transepts project considerably and secondary 
transepts occur, as at Salisbury, Canterbury^ lincatn, Wells, and Woraster, 
but in Franco th* transepts are ringle and little projejrotmA The 
entrance was generally by a projecting south-westeru porch whkh acted as 
a screen against the wind, and k in can trMt to the large recessed west^ 
portak which open diFectly into the nave in French cathedrals^ The high 
central tower, as at Lincoln, York, Ely, Gloucester* Canterbury* and Durhazn, 
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is effectjvie by contmst wiib the low nave ; its beighc b somtidiiies huthi^ 
i^cieasetl by a tapering spire, as at Solisbitry aj>d Norwidi. Occasionally 
there are two western towers^ while at LidiLiiehl all thm lowers are cmwt^ 
with spires (p. 374 B), Flywig buttresses are nut nearly so oorntnoa as in 
France, owing to the comparative lowness of the nave vault, tn France the 
buttresses to the chevet produce a comply restless effect (|n 476 c) 
whi^ is absent froin the simple square e^i ends of tuigtish churdiies. A 
descrjjUkin of F-ngHsh cathedrals wmild be incomplete withoui a reference lo 
the sculptured west fronts ol Wells {p. 364 n] and Exjeter, Bnd to those in¬ 
ternal httiiigs such as rood lofts^ chok seteeuSt carved stalls, misericords^ 
bishops* tiuodeSj scnlptuied reredoses, fonts, tombs, sedilia, pulpits, lecterns, 
brasses, triptydis, wadi tablets, alms boxes, pedenoes, oak chests, and other 
hetings which with the tiled ffoor not only give a rich and fumished appear¬ 
ance to the interiors of cathedrals and churches, but are also of importance as 
historical recorcb (pp. 439.4ho* 463, 464, 465,466). 

Chapter houses for the transactkni of ecdesiastical bimness wen? origi- 
cmily square in plan, as al Canteibuiy (p. 3161 B) and Bristol {a-D. z 14^-70) 
(p. 363 Kj* but that at Durham (A.l>. 1133-^) {p. 361 e) was apsJdal, and 
that at Worcester (Aa>. i<j 34 --i 4 oo} (p. 361 a) Is circular. The norm al type is 
ocragonai with a centre pilkr to support the vauliuag, as Westminster 
1^50) (ppH 373 D, 382 c), Salisbury (a.d. t2&3) [pp. 3tK> 368 G), and Wells 
(pp, 33 &J* 3*^2 J)* but Lmooln (aJ). 1235) (pp. 360 r, 370^ b, 372 a) 
is dec^omL Vork chapt^ house (a.d, 1280-1530) -Jp, n) k oetagonali 
57 ft. Ill diaiTL, with no central pillar, as the vault is of wo^ instead of stone. 

The comparative plans (pp. 360, 361, 362^ 363) will dearly iudicate 
Che Work ol 3dcce$iiivE ped^^ in each budduig, and the views of models 
tPP- 357 » 35 ®t 359) show the spedal features of a number of cathedrals. 

in tiie short notices w^hich follow, Early English, Decorated, and Perpen¬ 
dicular are abbreviated r^pectivdy aa E.E., and Perp., and an asterisk 
denoteA those wrbicb were churches of Beue^ctine monasteries (p, 262)^ 

I. Ojuie^j ip. 36a n),—nep6at«dly dEalxpysd. Froent church which nLSrpesd 
In Uie^ivU WiD^ is Lkc. md fW^x rbaruu^y resturcU by Sir G* Scott (a-D. 

1. Brutiil (pp, 35^ ih( 3*3 ■■l'^—A^EtRiniiq munas^ry^ Kwtangylg^^ Nmnnuii 
chapcjcr haunt. EJL " Ekkr ImJcj ChspcL'" t>«. chub t*.D. 130^^2}; EDcdem 
1MV9 by StivQi la oiuteb choir. tn having S4v« smJ nulea at c^oiHy oqu^ 

with iofty piaje wluxkiw^ in CcTEnau " hoJl" diurch4 without trilmiija 
aiul d«uj:-Ht]dty 530 U). Ksumikahlc cufspiAd wAU muco. 

3 . 'Cufterbury (pp- 35 ®n, ^ 6 j ^^t^n^Cbou-urectod by WilLiajn of Sna (aak 1174 ^ 

ou the lucule) cf »i3i Cathodral afror d^ttiactian ot ^^curmuii cbo^ 

fc-h. r(7v). Worh camed do umicr Wiiiism the Eoglishmic, Originai Nonosa wcu^ 
o( liugtthir huor^t (p. 35a* cj. CoutnictiuD; in wtiiih choir, to preserve two tarJiaf 
^I'oflTnaji chapcK At txUtmt cuat is " Bcdknt^i Crown' wr 4 l^truirchAi 
Chuii {p. HsicniivD ci7|^ imdcr eutem pctrtkuu l^ouble uanatotK, 

Spioudid Iste fWpi centiAt tower. asvt Wert front cud Eowm unioipqmat, 

oxcapiiJcig^crmtpicriitesqiiuiiesanfgrtiupL, ObJioiig cbnpLcr b^juav { 4 , 0 . 1400)1 with tine 
wtMrtcdi ceiiui^. iVrp. ekumiA on north vl grtsU Nunur^iu side cbflp<^ 

4. Crtlldtipj. 3 S 9 c. 3 <^ 3 b).—A uguitiitiAO Ahb^-. Only LWi b^yti ol jSorman 

OMve renouu. £aat cmi yf bountiful with Aiu iiAcery wimlowii, 

y Chester (pp 339 b* 363 —OngtiuJly tho church of um Ueq}viictino onfa- ol 

Sl worbtirgh. Unfit of rod ^sninl^tOilcL Doc, nave : tlairhiljrii ArGs 4 je hi** [lifonLun duui 
Ohar-rtoty couibinfrii. Pnrp, cenmU towm. ClairtonoD anrth. LxdyChap^nt acd« 

5. Chicbei^ (pp. 357 J*» o).—duel owopio of doubin rtaiUtiitfl frcMfk 

lomuir Ulortil Finn contrii ^piitt Nureuku nuvu, tHu^^tiansU rtttri>-choir« 

Bdl Uiwcr it ihcr oiQy iletAchod cxAPipJo to u Engligb c^Lh^ai, 

7, *Durfwi Cpp. 3 M- S'&i if.—Nfwnutii wnfij 1199^1131^^ Mwtvo E.E. 

oujuejn tmoflept ailed the ” Cbepot oi the Nine Altofs " eentnl Fterp. 
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A. HlY CATIltDIiAL : XaI?£ LOQKTSG tv, B. LlSCOtlJJ CAttlEDBAL: C}IAt^KK 
So* p, Jts 375 



Cr AfiSET- ffiE "TBeAtTie " wnii TitM TintaN££ nf 

miUKiltOtrNta a££} Ills SAE«i'C:^AKV ESYO?fD WITH TiTB C<MeOMAriON CHA|£, THE AkCIIEISUOP 
or CAXTEKEirBV StJlS<DlN-C IK fHOWT Of KlSO GltORiiV VS SEjITEM I5fi KIS CHaIA Of EsTaTE, 

See p. J 76 
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^GZ.IS1T IMEDtiEVAJ, A RCHTTHCtUR^ 



AjiHitVt 

JKTHFlOfi \DQKtW WHSt tUQiM SiKCTlIAEV A1 HiE CCHiaHATtQ5r, 3lZ*1f IJ, SIFOlVISO 

Kikg Grobgb VI Abt*D Qusfcc Eu^JtWiTn B:^Ta&ON£X^ on thx dais m the ' "TiiEiXiiS " 
WITH THE CltEAI OFTiCtftS OF STaTE AND PEEBS CARItVLNiS SWOm>a AJID EPGALIA- 
TTTE rORECBOOItO IK THE COHONATIOH ChAIH TO TaM IMTt OF WaiCn AitB THE CUAIHS OF 

Estate and the EjOVal GAL££&ir with Maav and ueudeeb cr the Royal Eauily- 

S» ji. 376 
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A, CA»tSR8UHy CAtHEBRJO. FROM S.W. Spc p 37O 
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lAvrar. A OTOup oJ jfpsatdiipiiTy which hum few riviil3. NaroAii oa.^ 
ifl finesl ‘m wilh pilUrs Aam« width u opciim^ and channclini 

with ^rali ud iuto. ^armitn uveiraalt lul id be wiMt la EnsbimL 

f, *Elj {pp. 158 A, 360 A. 37d* A, 442 E. F, 44J L KJ.— Borman oaVe and tJansepta 
willi tknber Toat fTnodum |iajiitiug). Oudr remaikabln fer camn^. Unique central 
ocugoa fd' ft. in diameter with nncqnoJ sidei, by AUn ol WaJaxu^katn (A-D, 
haa rich woodea vmxh with cctagotu: lantern. Th» plan lalEueiiced that ol Pajul, 
Lcndan ;p. }*^7 d], E^tcepticmhli Lady Chapeh iw ft. iiy 4& ft, (qqfflpletcd a_i>^ 13^9) {^{. 
cheplfiT botiH, Dinterbii^K impam^ mt Kmiit (i8d ft. wide} with high tower, the 
anjne width a& Dam f^hkod origicaily bath oartli nod bdh^ by iraiuepts with actaganjil 
ttmetL ia fnmt uI the tower proiecis the E.E. vniiEtAl Galilee portii faJJ. % £93-4215}, 
9^ Exeter (ppL 357 Dp j/bs E^.^Utiiqtie twifi towen ovec mth ami Douth tnusepts 
fcL S. StepbcE, Vifionap p. 532I. The htnait ^pocimeii of the Deo. atyJo and rich in 
ikmicd tracery uad Qkrred stooewiak^ UamnaJ I%Tp, flcniplored ^screen to W. faj^ads. 

lOL -Glnucester |pp. 558 d. 361 c. 376* — Emiy Parp. S, Transept (a.d, i 3 ? 9 -' 37 ) 
{PP* 34 °* 35 ^) Ifatman with Perp_ (cL WimJiesier), Ptarp, fan-vnultfscl delsteis 

of aiDgtilar completesiw (pp, 35a h# 305}. Gbair kaA Lu^l Peipu windnwi in England. 
LUbrirwte Lidy Cbap^ Central tower (425 it, high) mtenuil battress. 

]ti« Herelotd {pp+ 359 303 n:},^NiwmaCi tuve uid choh. E^Eh Lndy Chapel and 

Uec^ cetitral tower, hamen* *' Mappa Mimdi tn aotiiH choir oisie. 

ti ychfieW (pp. 357 1*3 L 374. 443 a).—Built of feddiih eloca on ilopliig 
fnmiHL Nam tr&nsephip ediapter home, and west tront in E.E. ityto, Gmcelol 
Ocptial and w^tem apirs in Dec- atyla lortu the only triple group of apirta In EngJaiiil 
Spherical truLDgmi^ cioar**taty window^,. No clowtera, 

13. Uneob (pp. 35^ ». 3^ 'r 3TO* »* 37^. 373).—Rebuilt {a.D. i oaeteep 

hilf dooLmatiiLg town* Double transepts, weatem tawera^ and bigbeet central Cower 
(271 ft.) in Eugtond. Re&nrabka Ciuiwrbtity in genuraj oatUne^ bat English tieatment 
tins here replaced French, and the term "* National Lincoln ' njitly «liacribo9 iti i^ecubar 
lutcTt:fii_ Ooillee por^ (f. juo, 1230.) E.E, rmve, transepts, and choir. Dec, ' Angel 
Choir'* (4.D. 133&--CV 1310}. Ckiiitera Oti the unrlh (A,r>, 129*). decagniuj 

chapter ^oae, vaulted to central pthaT and anrriHimlod by dying bnttrauM Unmuol 
west frtHit coofiete of aoeen wail be h inrl which rise fwo wentnru towera. 

14, Uandali {p^ 363 Cj.—A kiDg low bniblingfitnated at foot orf tuli, witheul tranaefptn 
or aide chapels. E.E. wcat Irunt. Two wostmi towers. Nave mwih nstoied^ Squme 
chapter lioLiiiO with ceatiRl piEar. Nc trifciriutli or c1obtei>. 

IS- Idanchatff ip. 36* p).—Pop. Ja.li. (422-15 m-)* Itemajhnhle for dcmble ai^ 
obtomni, nv at Chicbeatcf. by In ch iri a o ii of iddc chapelA Fine staiLs 

16. Newcastle.— Late Dec. in ityie. Perp. tower f a.d, 1474) with apne on crown oJ 
atqhea, -=iT n i tfir ti> S> Giliji, Edinburg (p. KilLg * CoU^Sr AlmfdeeD, and S. Duiwran 
in die Eaat, Lnadnn. No triioriuni in nave dr choir. Fine modani etaila, 

17. ^Narwids ipp* 357 h, 3O1 o),—Long narrow Norman nave {a.O. 10^1145}* 

transepte, i^hnir with apsJdal chape^ Bold central spire,^ cboirF clears 
ifftxifv. Same windows on eouth of nave and vnofting throughout are HuTnom* 

of original HiihopV thnme. Eaatfifn a prid al chapel replaced by Lady OwpeL oioce 
d«£iri>ycd. ChaptcEr houM^ rewiohliug Dtirbaro, a »0 destroywL 

t$. O^cFord ipp- 340'* b. 349 e, 36a c).—Auguatinmn PTiory, Nprnian na^-e and 
choir Ujj^ 115S-S0I. E.E. chapter hna» and Lady ChapeL Nave pihan^ alternately 
cifcular and ^ygocaJ,. eupport lofty Norman anbee b^ath which » ttuprjmn gnlimy 
—M unusuujaWaDgement in order to giFi: hnigbt. Nonnah central tower with E.h. 
upper port and abort spira- Nave, abortened by Coni Wolwy wtmn bnihling hw oollcge 
of Cbnet Oniith^ fonni a 'vejtibtde to chotti whtcli has fine iranlUag with pendant. 
19, •Petcrboioncb (pp- 15JS F, d. 364 A, 3£t7* 441 a. nb A Noniaira c^th^ral 
[117-901 wilh Bust interhtf after Durham. Navm timber rool fct probably oJiiest 
in England^ with wooden ceilntg of hMengevshaped eoinpartiMatJ, Nave aiales 

i^tnlred (efp Ely}- Apf>Liial choir eticLused on the east ^ rectaiiguhtr Tt-Kr ratio-ciioiri 
fan vaoltKl, as nt King^a College^ Cambridge. Giaad &E. Mpcatcro iara»e I a jo. H33L 
13$ ft. wide* baa i| portico of throe gigantic archeo, the fali height td carnodraL A gabl^ 
crowiu Ti^h Aftii angle abutmimti ore earriei up as amall towera with, spiroo. 

Other towers riie imiDediately behind, ovar weeterai bayi dJ tbc aiiiaa. Central urch- 
way UEtcios^ two-storeyed mp. poroh. ^ ^ 

so* Ripon Ipp. jaS: 337 b, 361 o, 44a c, »).—Built am . tti 4 ^t. Into nav*, 

^Saio^W J mdi choir ataUs with tabernacle work. 
Fcrfcct E.E. iMwteni fupida {c. a.d 1^33) [rotorod by &ir G, Sd^lJ. 

it. ^Rodicsto (up, 359 o, 36^2 b},—N ortaan and E.E, crypt, Norman nave, Norman 
doorway, E.£wnlM-hi choir oml trawp chutf-storr and w«^ 

Q 
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J3L *5. Aib^ui (p. ^*1 —Mu£±l dWfiQjoil Kad &lieml in roccat yean. Nprnun 
DAve (loagcft is EngWdv ^^4 it), tmuepta; and: chair^ W^tcmpcutno. cd uve a £.£r 
!>«;. marble ibnim AU»ii diricQriTTn^ iJid Te-enected by Sa Scolc- 

23. S. Asiph (p. 362 Jill la Dec. Alylfi- CantriJ towern formefriy wi^h timber 

tpirt]; Sa iriijjntmL. Rerp+ rmd and dboir amUji. Kestcired by Sir G, Sratt, 

X 4 , S. D4¥ids tp- 3^3 *).—Situfcwd in nl tbe Alan dcse to the CenimJ 

lower. Two^lomyeU ^uth pomb. Trajuitioiui nave astihm uppcict & carvmi 
roof Gi rVrp. d»i£n (a»d. 1 joS). Dec. moct-senMo. 

25* Salbbuiy 357 G, xiKi B, 3^ 501 jl).—O n m level tiie^ inTTOUDiiedi by the 
gieenfwajd of a wide brokea only by ctm tm. Almost entiiely in ibe E.££. 

Btyla (a4>. le charaipterbtk of Eagli&h Gothic^ aa Amumi li of Fceaeh (p, 

4b^y Double trusepta, cenlnl towc^^ Dc^ apn^, .|o^ ft. bi^b, the |jfti»t in Eagliind, 
West ta^idc i* tmimpresivvi blit a bne vauIteJ lumii pcni^ projeda boldly^ I>ec. 
dnltler^. K»taratioiui by Sir O# ScAtt^ 

Southwark fS. Sa^wur, OF S- Mary OverieJ (pp, 331, 351)^—Fmtored nave, 
EX. cbolr ami fctro^chatr or Lady Chapel 

*7* Southwell {p, 36a Kj^^Noinnan nnve transeptB and mvtm, E.ly chtdr^ Ew, 
octa^oiud chapter nouM without ceotrol plOuf^ the cliltd glory at the cathediaL probably 
the mnlci tor York* Rkh and web-ju^serwed carving. No doktsis. 

la, Weila (pp* J37 a. 363 j* 364 a\ t^- a.d. tiS£h<, i425>.—E.E, nave, double 
truoirpu. and wmicro bay* of choir. The KX. west bout (130 ft- wide, 
bottmeoi) a flanked by towen arcaded and ^irkbed with aculptiire—die highest 
devekipismat In F-ngltth Gothic of the type of facade, CroCrBi tower^ ca^tja^TEjidy 
Cbapcf Pud octagonal chapter bouse. X/oiijMO bri/onum of ckoe-sel opecdni^ Aa 
iiluetrallng the comparatlvD height to width of I'n gihh and Freu-h t^tbedrah^ Well* 
£■ 31 fL wide and by ft. lugb (two to cme) afid Amkna is 4^ fc wide and 14a lu hSah 
(three to one). 

99. *Wiii£betiir (ipp. 35 * *, 560 e, 577 . 4451 . h).—H a* grutcat total Icoeth (a 6 s tL} 
0/ say JU«dj»Ta] Httiediia in Etirope. Muritoui Ln&wpts ^nd tower {a.u, taTq^t). 
tionOAii ua™ and choir Ia^d, 107^-93) traiufcwmed WilihuD oJ Wykeham and 
lucceseorg 1371-1460) by veneer of Ptip. on Korman cwo and a Suited root 
JL-argest EX retrcHchoir in Enflauii with JD^ ataUa (cL GkracraierJ. Tnxuha 
choniric^. Timber vvuit |a.&. to choir. 

JO- ^WorceiUrr [pp. 337 c, j6t a, jyti* a, bJ*—L evel adbe 00 barUa ol Severu. 
Moromn crypt, tmwpts, tuid crmlsr chapter hiwo (the oaEy one in Englafid}- H F 
choifa Dee. aud Pferp- nave, clniaiiEE^ and central tower {tgb fL high)- Intowilng 
[DODumentBL ineJodlug lojal chantdei ^ Elog John and PttacM Arthur (p, 425). 

ji- York {pp^ 336 360 B].—Lajg^ iu area end width, lob I|_ within ol 

any Eugiiah Alodimat caiheOraL EE, tnmsepta TemarkaliCc hjr beoaty of [nauliling& 
and the " five trsten ""—a uaine given fo lancet windows of north tranxpt. 50 it 
high sml $ ft. wiikL Ucicjus ionrteench-century amined glsm Kavo and octuBonaj 
chapter bouw, with wooden roof and without central ooitimn, of Edwardian ^thic 
{a,D* Ii6i^i$:i4}. Pmp, tower. No doiaten- Nave-^Mcood In heiahl to Wntnihuler 
Abbey—nod choir have wooden Imllaiion of stow vault. West front of French type, 
in mite ol dze the cathedrai is Ua&s hnprossive than OurbaiD In outilnoanii Eruupkg, 

&. Paul, Londniu—See Eugliih Iteuaiiifancti (ji, 8oj). 

Note^—A comparative table which csoutraiti charactemtkn of Enidliih and French 
Gotiuc <^tbodraifi ii given (p, ^J3d will he found of interat. 

monasteries 

The iiuportBDCfr oi the man^iic system diiiipg the Mediaeval nenod 
throughout Europe &nd the g?Ei>em! plan and puipo^ of monastic establish* 
mdiits are fully di^lt wfth elrewhere fpp. ato, ^66)* 

WestminsUf Abbey {pp- 353 B. 370* c, 370**. 37&. 381,582, 383, 6aj a) 
stands on what was Tboracy Island, opposite an a p i-i m t fo«| across the 
Thames. Traditionally said to occupy the site oi a ciiiuch built by Sebert 
in A J». 616, the Benedictine monastery was founded by S, Duuston in aj>. 960. 
and portly rebuilt (ajj. 1053-65) by Edward the Confessor just before the 
Nonuan Conquest and dedicated to S. Peter* Frem tlie Confessor ouwaid, 
kings were pulling down, reboildiiig, adding to and repaking the Abbey 
diunli, and so its chanictur changed from Norman to Gothic \ and tli 
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W^TMZNiriTEIt A&BCV FIeNRV Vlt'S CHAPlL M.D, LOOKING wtST A»Lh U:i niOitT Tltlt 

iklKILlL^ f A.&. tJOO) ItV DlfCTrE4lA5* I^NLTUliirKG THE ClUJOTliV CflAP£L A!fD TOMB OP 
Hi^j^Fv vn m& Quels'. 3^® pp. 
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successive and mefgriiig phases oi Eaily English, Decorated, Pwperidicrular, 
and Tudor, with their own peculiarly Ei^liah find a place in 

vanotia parts of the Abbey church; while the Eariy Renaissance liaa 
also left its imprint on ma^tuficent manamcutis, and even the more 
pemderous art of Queen Anne and the Georges is faithfully ieproduced in 
the meraomls to England's dead. Originally the churdi fanned \>^Tt of 
great triple group—n’lonastety, church, and roy^aJ palace—the last of wliich 
was $npcx«dod by the HoiBes of Parliament, thus keeping pace with the 
growth and changes of the English Constitution as it pass^ from absolute to 
constitutional tuonarchs and nepiesentative govenumnt. 

The rnonastcry was One of ihe largest Senedktine foundations, with a 
typical lay-out (p- 3S1 n). which OTinprised the abbey church and a sqt^re 
doistef court, surrouaided by open arcades of various dates (pp, 378 n, 3&1 a)* 
with refectory, dormitory, and octagonal chapter house [a.d. 1250} fp, 378 
with a fine vault (p. 38i cj whose thrusts are balanced intemalJy on a slender 
dustmd pier, ana rpct externally by bold flying buttmses (p. 383 a). There 
was also i common court [now' Dean*s Yard), an Inner court (now Uttle 
Dean's Yard), and the infirmary, besides mills, worktops, ordiands, gardens, 
and the usual trout stream which, firom the heights of Hampstead, here joined 
the Thames, and still runs under Great CbUege Street. ITie prednets covered 
a large am, and foiroed a self contained commumtyp the germ of the later 
City of WcstmiustcT. Most of the existing monastic buildings date from the 
dims ol Abbot Utlington [mid-fourteenth century), and inducte the abbot's 
leddenre (now the DiSmery), with Jerusaletn Chamber and dinit^-hall | but 
the C^pel of the Pyx and mirnks' day-room, forming the donniiojry tmder- 
croft, come down from Edward the Confessor's tnne. The greater p^ of 
the abbey church ceboilt on a grander scale by Henry m,t to hini 
are due the present eastern Arm, north and south transepts, one bay of the 
western ami:, all erected betweeu a J). 1^45 and four more bays of 

the western arm. built between A.i>, 1260 and 1269. For ne^ly a century 
buildirig was suspended, and the old Norman nave still remained staiidiug. 
but woi pulled down and the nave continued westward asset forth on p. 380. 
The church is in the main French is character, and is largely based on 
Rheims (the French coronation churehli (p. 482). It b an early example In 
England of the Geometric style* while the piEpadss and bar-trarery windows 
are among the first in this country. The eastern arm of tJie churchj terminat¬ 
ing in a polygonal apse, with ambulatory and duster of surrounduig chapels 
(pp. 378 n* 3S3 a), which form the only oomplcte “ chevet in England, 
contains the nmch-veneraited shrine of the Conles£or+ and the Coronation 
chair (p. 466 A}, The Confessor's shrine (p. 381 j) stands in the centre of his 
chapel, and to this hallowed spot pilgrimages have been made from ail jwtj 
of the world- Originally buried under the central tower of the Normiui 
church, the bexjy was uamJated to this shrine by Henry III in A.n. 1269. 
Th* manument, which was much damaged at the Befurmation in aj>, i 53 ®i 
b ol Purbeck marblet and on each skb of the pedestal are three trefoiled 
recesses in which skfe people were placed in the hope of miraculous cures. 
Twisted oolunms at the anglesi, filled with glass mosaiesp supported the reredos 
of the former alux, stmnounted by a frieze of porphyry and serpentuift; the 
tomb b covered by an oak superstrurture, added by Abbot I'edmnham 

*^ °Thc interior oi the Abbey betrays the French influence in teltiiKss and 
verticabty produced by lancet arches and tall clear-story (p. 382 a, s}* The 
T Tfae Silaswr ’tliwai bdag Heiuy of WeniBhHtH-. 
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oonh fafade is emphalidalty French with cavernous porches and 

n)se window (p. 381 b). The nave fp. 381 f), continued westward bj 
Edward III and others {a.d, 1375-1506), adhered to the thirteenth-century 
general design, hut the Perpendicular date is revealed in such details as pies 
and mouldi^. The periods of the building oi the cburdi are dearly seen 
in the piers themselves; in the sanctuary and transepts a cytmdncat piei 
is suiToanded by lour detached shafts of Ptirbeck marble, as was usual in the 
Eaiiy English period (pp. 3S1C. 450 k, l) ; in the first five bays west of the 
crusmng lour attached shafts are ^ded to these foor, and in the western part 
of nave T all eight shafts are attached, i,c. formed on the pier Itself (p. 381 n). 
The western towers were added [aj>, 1735-40) by John James or Nicholas 
Hawksmoor. Tlie church, with an extreme internal leogrh of 511 ft. 6 ins,. is 
notable for an unusually spacious trifotium used for coronation ceremonials. 
Its nave vault, toa ft. high (p. 350 p), the highest Gothic vault in England, 
has a complex system of strutting by dying buttresses across a H" and nortb 
doister (pp, a, 444 T). The chur^ abounds with chapels and monu¬ 
ments, including—besides the Confessor’s shrine—^that of Henry III (p. 423 m) 
and other kings, and titese with many others (p. 423 c, k, i) f{mn a unique 
museum of sciUptiire of ail periods, w^le over the east end of the ambulatory 
stands the richly sculptured fifteenih-oeiitury Chantry ol Henry V (p. 36} t>). 
At the extreme east end is the celebrated Chapel of Henry VII (a.d. 
1503-12), built by Robert Vertue as a fnagnifioent mausoleum of the king, 
on the site of a Lady Qiapel of A.D. 1220, and formhig the cul mina ting 
triuinph of Englisli HediKV^ architecture (pp. 378 a, 383, 604 a). This is 
the ciiapc! of the Knights of the Bath, and the low seats ol the Esquire art 
backed by the richly carved canopied stalls of the Knights, embeilisbed, as is 
the rest uf the chapel, mlJi elaborate heraldic devices (p. 4^ f). The tomb of 
Henry VII and ol Elizabeth at York (pp. 7S6. S14** aj b enclosed by a 
metal screen of Cotliic design, forming a cb^tiy dihpel fp. 383 B), The 
famous fan vault of lace-like tmeiy (p. 383), with pendants hanging appa¬ 
rently ansopported, is really coustructed on hatf-coocealed transverse 
arches ol which the pendants are merely elongated vaussoirs, and mound 
these pendants the oonoidai web is built up. Instead of iwtn g attached to 
the clearstory wall, as in previous experiments of the kind, the main conoids 
are advanced upon these arches so os not to interfere vrith the broad dear- 
story windows, and art supported on pendants, and connected to the clear¬ 
story by otlier conoids above the level of the springing of the windows—a 
n^terpiefl* of Engibh masonry. Tire buttresses are in the form ol octagomaJ 
piers, between which the windows funa a mete screen, and are tnaoy-sided 
on plan, while ihe flying arebes are filled with tracery (pp, 383 f, 444 p). 

The Abbey Is impressive as a triumph of Englrsb Gothic architecture, 
as an outward and visible sign of English religbus devodou, and as a record 
in stone of English history. It has grown with our national growth, and has 
woven itself iiito the fabric of our natron's life. At once the most sacred 
and most famous sbrioe in our land, this venerable abbey represents the growth 
of centuries, both in lU own inukllng and in national history. From even 
before the time of the Confessor and onwards, it was sluwly built, altered, 
adorned, and repaired. It has passed under the direction ^ divers nmter 
masons and architects, Irom Henry of W^tmimster down to Wren and 
James, Scott and Pearson. The Abbey and the Empire have alwava been 
dcsoiy associated ; for not only did the Abbey Church serve the monks ol 
the Benedictine monastery, but it was also the centre of popular pilgrimages 

I Dteixaed tr tlw Itaster Mosiq, Henry YmU. 
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A. 'SVestujh^tek Aahxy: S. TRAsrafipr jjrD Stiv p. 
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Ifj the Coofcssor’s shrine. It has also, throufib the centuries, been ^e scene 
of the gorgrotw coronation pageants down to that of oar present |jng Ipp. 
170 * c t7o**l * as well as of those memorial sMvices for many of England s 
malest sons, who have achieved disuncdon in every field of human endeavom. 
Tliis association of " the Abbey” with the nation's recognitipn of those who 
have greatly dared is enshrined in the words of Nelson when, m th€ ^tle off 
Cape lvincent.be exclaimed: " Victory or Westminster Abbey t 

In its sttuctnre it is an epitome of architectural art; in its mo ntiments and 
statues tombs and tablets it is a record of the success of many men ™“y 
pursuits in many parts of the world: Roman Catholic. Anglican, and Non- 
wnfonnist; poet, priest, and king: warrior writer, and play-actor: woman, 
adentbt. and artist—all are oommeuiorated within its walls, A rc^ foun¬ 
dation, associated with the memory of an English ting, the bun^-place of 
Idnes in the past, the corouatioa-place of kings lo^iay. the Abbey is, 

the na^nai shrine for the honoured de^. not of Engird only, but of 
the fw-flung Briti^ Empire. The burial in the nave of the unknown 
warrior of the Firel Worid War is a srtnbol of our brotherhood in samfice, ami 
a sifin that Britain’s national shrine is the common heritage of her h^0 sorw. 
Fountains Abbey, Vorkshire (p. 384). appeam to have been found«l 
(A.D. It33) soon after Rievatilx, the first Cislerci^ ^abh^ent m t^t 
county, and to have been namsJ from the springs in the ^tey of S^h 
Although in rauu, yet. owing to the care with which the place has 
uncovHtd it is easy here to make a mental picture of a great monastery 
fp. 384 A, c). The gatehouse (p. 384 l«i int? 

this were the guest house and the infirmary of the conversi. or lay brethren, 
and east of it was the cellariutn. no less than 3c» ft- long, rompnang st^ 
houses and lefecwrv of these con veisi on the lower fl»r, ^th tb^ domitoiy 
above. Opposite the gatehouse is the conventual church, of which the nave 
Md transepts date from about a.o, 1147. fmt the choir app^ to have i^n 
enlarged between ajj, 1203 and 1^47, and at ^e saiM rime the tran^t 
known as the " Chapel of the Nine Aliars ’[ was budt. The tower, 

Huby {A.D. « still the domimi^ feature ta “ 

valley. The d^r in the south-east angle of the nave leads (uto the <tlo«tff 

court, round which were ranged the chaptw house, the 

and its undercroft, the calefactory or warming bouse, the monfe 

the btehea with two great fireplaces, and alongside was a 

part of which stUl reiiiaina- StiU farther east were the rells for 

monks and the abbot's k>^. north of which a led to the ^ 

hall, with adjacent chapel, cellar, and kitchen. 

the vaulting is now destroyed, was rectangular, and aga^t the wal^ were 
stone l«ndfes rising one above another on which the m™J» ^re to sit. 
The rompletc monasUc estahlishment must have exwtrf tii] the t™' 

Abbot WiUi4fii Thiisk 1526-5&K nltti wliidi die c^atc ^Id 
(A.D. 1540) to Sir Richard Gresham, whose 

infirma^^d the stone wall, and built Fountains Hail {p. 384 a) on the site 
in the reign of James I (pp. 786** i>, 799). 

parish churches 

The buading of churches in England 
lines, and the 9,000 parish churohes of the M^val ^od ^ 

evolution of the siyleTwhiis tbe eniargement ^ugh the centimes of the 
parisli chufcii can be tfaced the plaxii ip- 4 J®)" . ^ 4 t* 

‘^Andrew. Heckingion 1345^80) fp. 387I « ^ ^ 
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paiisb cbnfth. ft has (p, 3^ c) a western tower, nave with aislis, south 
entrance porch, transepts, ai^tess chancel with priest's dootr, sqnare east 
end due to Anglo-Saxon influenw, and a sacrkty. The interior is on the 
lines ol many paiish churches, with dose-hoarded roof to the rhon H and 
ope» timber roof to the nave (j>. 387 ») which has no tiiforium. The exterior 
is sinipie and straightforward, with its single western tower and spine, 175 ft. 
high, long roof over the nave and lower roof to the chancd (p. 3^ a). 

Some larger parish churches which are cnidfonn on plan have the tower 
over the "cros^ng" ol nave and transepts. A spire, usually octagcmai, 
often crowns the tower, and die change from the square to the octagon 
was effected in the thirteenth oentuiy by means of a " broach " resting, on 
ar^Ie squinch arches {p. 387 '< ^'hile in the foUawhig oentitiies parapets 

with elaborate pinnacles ^d flying buttresses connected the tower to the 
base of the sptre. The principal entrance was cither through a soath porch 
near the west end nr by a door under the tower in the west faipade, wJjich 
gives dignity to the entrance. Englbb village churches fomi in themselves 
a tniiuartore history of ecclesiastic architectonr in this country. Nearly 
every ^uich has its own peculiar attraction, and with accessorfcs and Actings 
U a mine of inrunnation for student and antiquary (pp. 370. 457, 458, 4^0, 
4 ^^) ■ ^ 

There is no feature of these churches more typically T o glk h than the 
tirnber roof, with all its manifold vamtions of structure and design, as 
gradually developed out of the combinations ol rafters and beams. These 
were manipulated by Engli^ carpenters to form varieties of looBng, much 
as the same simple timber materiai was shilfqffy woven together by the ship¬ 
wrights to form the wooden walls of Old England. These timber roofs forrn 
such an integral part of multitutlfis of parish churches lhal the descrtplion 
of their construction is here given, which can be applied, accoiding to the 
type, 10 analyse any given timber roof. Fw Chapels see p. 420. 

Tiuser Roofs 

The English developed as did up other natjon the constiuction of \'adous 
types of open timber roofs, which culminated in the elaborate hammer-beam 
of the fifteenth century, often gaily paioted In gold and cobtira 
The French, on the contrary, favoured the stone vault which eeneraffy 
necessitated eaternai fiying buttresses, and this mates a marked contrast 
botli mternoi and external, between the churches of the two couiitries 

Tmlw roofs were beautiful features of Engikb Medieval chuidies and 
their intricate constmctbn was an important part of parish chttrehre Ip 
Unlike vaulting there wasUtik distinctive evobtioii in these timber roots and 
all types, with the exception of the banuiier-beam, wereu^ indiscriminatelv 
and the chief changes took place lu the inclmation of the external roof 

The piglish 01^ timber roofs of the Middle Ages (pp. 388, 440) 'may be 

(*) Trussed rafter roofe. ( 5 * Hammer- 
beam toots. (4) Collar-braced roofs. (5) Aisle roofs. 

(r) The T’lV-kum (p, 3S8 B. u} is the earlier and simplest, as it con¬ 
sists of two rafters pitted against One another with a tw-beam at their lower 
imds, to counteract the qut™d thrust on the walls. This was raobabiv 
Je only in tp du^fl the N^n period, and it was never entirelV 
dus^fd by Medueval bmidm. The beam was origmaily pinned to ife 
wall plates was uncoimectod with (be rafiera, and various dtanees were 
madeto make the truss haimomse with other features. The tie-beam usually 
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curved ^JighUy iii>wards towards the ceutre, and m the Perpendicular period, 
when the purlins rested uncnediaiely on it, the low pitch of the roof wn3 detcr- 
mitied by this carve, as at VVeUingboioij^jL hx roofs of steeper pitdi the 
space above the de-beam hlhsd m with post* and carved tjucery, as at 
Outwdl, Norfolk. A uenu^ kuig-pi^t and side struts were often supported 
on the tie-beam to stienf^eii the ^Emework, and thb is ia contrast to the 
sdentific method applied to modmu roofe, in which the kkg-post itself is 
suspended from the apex of the rafnss to hold up the tie-be^ Cmv^ed 
braces often connect the tte-beam with vertkaJ wail piec^, and thus the 
whole w'Bs framed together in the form of a depressed four-centred arch, as at 
OutwelJ. Another method was to make a painted timber arch spring iram 
the vertical wall piece below the tie-beam, but as this arch was intersected 
by the horbontal tie-beam the effect, as is seen in Morton Churchy Lmcoln- 
shire^ is not satisfactory. 

{ 2 } Trmxd rofta roo/i fp.388 a) prebably originated in the need for stiffi- 
dent ^pacf! fgr the pointed vaults beneath, and as this roof gave an appear- 
^ce of greater height and impressiveness to the interior it was often adopted 
in preference to the old de^bcam type. £ach rafter had a cxiltar stiffen^ by 
bpcfis, which wene fussed through the collar, as at Lympnhoe Cbutdi^ 
Norfolk* or stopped on the undeiside, as at Stow Eardplph ChurdL The 
rafters rested on the outer portion of the wall, and thus left an uns^htiy ledge 
on the inside, cowred by upright struts which also added to the stability ol 
the root The triangb thus formed b held to be the origin of the hammer- 
beam roof (p, 388 K), The arched trussed rafter roof wa5 obtained by the 
use of curved timbers connecting the rafters and collars, asat Solihull Church. 
The roof was often lined with boards which formed a pentagunul ceiling 
omamentefi with ribs and basses, when it b known as a barrel roof, as at 
Wimbotsham, Norfolk (p. 3S8 c), 

(3) The Honffncf rftj/ was evolved at the end of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury from the triangle at the foot of the trussed rafler roof (p. 388 h, l). 
It ooTLsists of a ol trusses, repeated at intervals, to support the inter* 
mediate purlins and rafters, and its object is to trammit the weight and 
thrust of the irof as low down as possible in the supporting walL The dotu- 
ponent parts of each truss are the two prindpal rafters and hamm^-beanis 
with struts* curved braces* and collars which vary in number and design. 
The hajiimer-beam itself is merely a lengthened sole piece {p. 386 Kj, of which 
the projecti^ part is supported by a curved brace from the wall piece, and 
in its turn it supports a vertical st^t to the principal rafter. ThiB rigid 
system of timbers, ail tenoned and pinned together, is desired to resist the 
outward pressure of the roiteiSp and is supplemented in the Gothic period 
by external buttresses. It has beM suggested that the hammer-beam was 
the nsfuJt of cutcbig away the centre of the tie-beam after die introduction 
of the curved brace, buf there is htUe in common between a hammer-bram 
and a tie-beam roof, except that, in both, the trusses are at intervais. More¬ 
over the tie-beam was uid even m CDn|tiuctioii with the hammer-beam, as 
at Oulwdl^ where the alternate tni^^ have hammer-beams. The chief 
varieties of the hammer-beam roof are: {^) Those with bmnnijer-beani$, 
struts, collars, and cun.'ed braces^ as at Little w dnetham, SuhclkH Tkodo 

in which the ooilar-beaui b omitted and curved braces are carried up ta a 
wedge-shaped strut at the ridge^ as at Wymoudhain, Norfalk (p. 3SS n), 
and Tnin^, Norfolk (j>, 388 f). (t) Those in which short hammer-beams 
support curved braces lusted of stmts, with ccdlar-beams above^ as at Capd 
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£. Maty, Suifolk, and Hampton Couit PaIa,cE {p. 4x9). (i) ThosB in wliich 
curved bratp rise Irom liatamer'beani to ridge, as at Palgrave, Suffolk. 
(<) Those wiLh an arched rib tvhich. ^ringing from wall piece to collar, give 
additional ^‘dity, as at Eltham Pa^ce fA,D, 1481) (p. 449 cj, and in tiutt 
most magnihcent of aU timber roofs at Westminstw Hall, which dates Irom 
A,n. 1397"^ (p* 449i- (/) EhJuble hammer-beant roofs, as at S. Matgaret, 
Ipswich, Knapton [p. 3S5 L) and Middle Temple Hall (a.&. 1572J (p. 449 h), 
have o second range of Jiar^er-beams further to stilFen the piindp^ and 
transmit tlte weight through the hist range to the wall, 

(4^ Cofloi •traced mft (p. 38$ £] are a simpIMtcation of the hammer-beam 
form, and include arcb-brac^ rpob, in whic^ the arched brace is carried to 
the ridge without the intervention of a collar (p. 417 c}. In this form the 
braces are of the same thickness as the prindjial rafttrs of which they appear 
to form part, as at Brinton, Norfolk; whereas in the coUar-htaeed roofs they 
are not more than 4 ios- thick, while the principals may be to ins., as at 
Fulham, Koiiolk. These curved braces serve to strengtheo the trusses, 
while they transmit the weight lower down the wall, wfuch they thus help 
to steady. A mol of this class stiB eakts at Stokesy Castle <p. 393 a). 

(5) Aide Rooft (p. <i. j). which weiie usually of a simple character, 

began ns merely a continuation of the nave ralters, but trusses wcfte soon 
introdnced to support purlins, as at New VVaJsingham, Norfolk, and 1 j( worth, 
Suffolk. At Nortii Walsham, Norfolk, the tie-be^ of the roof is carried 
tlmnigh the nave wall to term a corbel for the wall piece of the nave loof. 


CASTLES 

Just as the i^ansli church is an indication of the religious life of the 
people, SO is the English home, whether feudal castle or manor bouse, an 
index of social life tindei the feudal system, when every castle was not ofdy 
a furtMt^ stronghutd. but also, like the manor house, a centre for administer¬ 
ing justice fud di^nsirtg ho^itality. Castles were built with littJe regard 
for domestic comloTt and often retained thek fortified rj i a ras t e r till the 
afteenth ceuluiy fpp. 391. 393. 393), 

Afl^h-Sttxon pcTiW,—Castles had little architectural character, for they 
were chieRy earthworks, with a wooden tower and palisading. 

JVonnon perW.—During the iitli-raih centuries the feudal system nccos- 
atated a permanent stronghold for the feudal lord, and castles were thetefora 
most unpoTtant buildings. The unsettltsd oondition# are reflected in the 
liumbw of castles attributed to Stephen's reign. These Norman castles had 
kce^ol two types in eomaron use, i.c, eiiell" and rectangular, 

^ *' ShidJ '■ l^p was built on existing earthworks, its wall of masonry 
cirdmg the mound on which it was buili, teptaciugearlier timber palisadioE 
and it was developed trum the " motte and bailey " caaile, with its bailey ot 
court at the base of the motte or mound, and a surrounding fosse or ditch. 
Earthworks thus gave way to masonry and ajchiteclure. 

Alnwick Castle (lith ocntuiy onwards) (pp, 394* ji. t, a tvnical 

sl“.V ^ 

tract, Windsor (p. 391) and Durham are otlier tixamptes. 

The Kectan^ar k^p, mttoduced from France and used contemtjo. 
roju-o^y with 4 e s^dl keep, tras erected oe sites other than those stiitaSfa 
for a uioitc and batfey castle. It was gcaerally lour storeys in height and 
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stood in a badif^y smroaDded by a lofty wiaU of mceini^ and deep moat- The 
entrance! was usually on the first door, sometimes further protfi^:ted by a 
“ foTC-bnilding;" and the hall, on the main floor, was leached by spiral stairs 
in an angle turret, with the " stilar“ or withdrawii^-toom abova. 

The Tower of London {A4>. 107&-90) fp. 39 ^). built by Bishop Gundulf for 
walkM I, assumed, only alter successive its complete form as a am- 

centric castle, with successive Sines of forrificadona—a plan derived, it is 
suggested, from Saracenic moddb- Here the rectangular keep of four 5 tore 5 rap 
02 It. in height, stands in the centre of an imer bailey, sinuoiinded by a wall 
vrilb thirtfion toweis, which is, tn its turn, endowed an outer hailey and 
w'aU with eight towers and an endrdlng moat. The illustrations show ihe 
arrangement of the keep with S. john^s Giapel (p. 391 C) and gurnnmding 
wards, with the interior of the Byward Tower (p, 39^ fbc Bloody 

Tower Gate wav (p, 391 w), the only entrance to the inncf ward. 

OthfiT examples, numbering about fifty, include Colchester, Rochester, 
with wall fireplace (p. 466 L), Kenhworth keep (p. 393 H), Dotct, Rsdimand 
(Yorks}, and Hedingham (Esmc). recentiy dama^ by fire. 

The Chcohu: keep Is another French toon brought over by Henry 1 1. which 
Was, howe^'er, not audopied for any castJe of fust mnk in England, but there 
are exampits at Conisborough^ with a fine fireplace (p- 466 N), and LauncestaiL 
Enr/y Ert^/iiA penoJ*—During the Uiirtcenth century, castles were en¬ 
larged by additional buildiii^ whkh clustered round the Nonmn keep. Thesis 
inconvenient four-storeyed keeps, uecses^ry in turbulent times, were, owing 
to the increase of hospitality, frequently abandoned as residences in favour 
of a hall with krge hooded wall fireplace and additional hving-rooms 
conveniendy placed in the Inner court, as at Stolussay Castle, Shropshire 
(a 1240-90) tp. 393), which is a complete spromen of an Early English castle 
with gatehouse (since rebuik) and aimomiding moat. The Welsh castles of 
Edward 1 , stic± as Caerphilly, B^umaris, Conway, and Pembmke. were 
di^igned on the fxmeentric plan. The portcullis to the entrance tower and 
the enckcling walls M'ith battlemeots, alums, and machicolations, fnim which 
stones, hot tar, and qiiiddime Ctmld bo dropped mi besiegers, were the out^ 
standing feat'orei of Early English military architecture. Barnard Castle has 
a fine drcular keep. 

Dmratei period .—During the fourteenth century castles were increas¬ 
ing Iv adapted to meet domestic comfort on the model of manor houses. 

kenUworth Castle (p. 393)* like many another^ wa^aJliu^, for the Norman 
krep (a.d. 1120), tetaiMct for deface, was incorperated into a plim of Mn- 
ceniric type, whk^ included a magnificent entrance porch and hanqu^Uig- 
hall daring from aj >, 1392 with dais, screens, tifchens* and other officesH 
Henry Vlll added certain ponioiis, and during the reign of Eliiaheth the 
Earl ol Leicester built the great gatehouse, altered the Norman keep, and 
erected the portion known as Ldcfistcr's Buildiags A^n. t 37 ^“ castle was 
further protected by a lake ol over 100 acres. 

Raby Castle, Durham, has a fine detached kitchen, probably so plaoea as 
a security against the spread of fircj while Haworth cistJe, TEorks., parts of 
Broughton Castle, <)xfordshiir (p. 404) ^ and Ludlow Castle, Shropsmre, also 
dare ftom this period. The PeJe towers on the bordra both of Scotland 
and Wales, built to overawe those countries, continued on the origiaul 
defensive and oomlortless lines as late as the iixteeuth century- 

PerpenioL/etr During the fifteenth century the castle waa sul^ 

ject to tuither modificatiouSj due to the increa^ of the royal power and cor- 

H 
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respoodirg decrease in tlie rivairy of the nobles, and changed methods in 
militsiy tactics. The typicai ostJe cotisisted of a qtiadrajif te sturfiwided by 
vamns buildings and high walk straitened by towers and a defensive 
moat. The gloomy old coAtles gradu^y assumed a mofie tbeedal treat- 
mmt and, aJUicugfi still fortified, were also designed lor comltirt. Alnwick 
Castle (p. 390) is one of the castles in the border counties wliich rctnains its 
fortifted character^ and new ones were erected to mett the needs of districts 
where raitb were frequent and taciaj strife recirrrent. 

Warwick Castle (p. 394) rises magnihoently above the Avon witfi Cesar's 
and Guy’s towers, and by neasoa of it$ poncullk, battlemented ivalk, and 
machicoUtioas was, in Mwisval tunes, well-nigh bnpregnabie^ 

Warkwoilh Castle (p. 395). belonging to the Duke of Nonhiimberland, is 
on the apesc of a peninsula surronuded on three sides by a river, and ori^miJIy 
dates frotn the twelfth centtuy. The keep, rebuilt in 1440 by Henry 
Percy, son of Hotspirr* on the Norman foundations, and recently restored, is 
of peculiar shape, square with projections on each face. The doorway on the 
south leads into the hall, with the gdard-room on the left and the dungeon 
beneath. The great ball m the upper Boot is 50 ft. Jong, 30 ft. broads and 
20 ft. higtu and alongside it b the chapeJ. The courtyard (p. 395 Ef covenng 
an acre south of the keep, is protected by twelfth-century wulls and ap¬ 
proached through the gatehou^ |p, 395 q]^ which was ^ongjy fortified by a 
portcullis and machicok-tiom. In the ooarEyard are the foundations of a 
nail, kitchen, and church, which last dates from the time ot Henry VIII. 

Other eEamples are Hurstmonce&uju Bodiam^ and Lumlej CasUe, Durham, 

Tthhrr penjoef.—Tattershall Castle^ Lmcolnshire (aji. I440) (p. 395), was 
rebuilt by CromwtJb l^rd High Treasurer to Henry VI, but may be regarded 
a$ an early Tudor btiilding;, h k surmuiKled by a moai and consists of a 
fc«p (p. 395 n, L) about iiu ft. high, of extedent brickwork with octagonal 
Angle turrets, and is a remarkable revmioii to the Norman fonn of keep 
which had been discarded as InconvcnienL The upper storey overhangs, 
and is provided with machicolations. The interior is of four stofej-s, readied 
by ttiiTcf stain, and on each floor b a large chamber with several amulier 
cjnes, and it is believed that the ground storey formed the entmnoe hall, the 
first Storey the reception hall, and the upper storeys contained bedrooms. 
The castle possesses some fine chimney-pieces (p. 395 c, jJ, with carved 
heraldic devices, whidi, by the public spirit of the Late I^rd Curaon of 
Xcdleston, have been here preso-ved for the nation. 

Other examples are Ashbj-de-la-Zouch and Raglan Castle. 

JL^OR HOUSES 

Domestic architecture in England, as distinct from military, owed little 
to the Roman occupution, as the uncovered atriums of the ^tlos ol the 
officials of Imperial Rome were found lo be uJisuitable for the Englbb 
dirnate. A dlstmctjve type of dweUing-house was iherdore evolved in 
which the cenmil feature was the 00%'ered hail or housc-pkee. Throughout 
the Medical period this hali served many uses, and in Sm<hi times ii fre^ 
quently formed the one and onjy room for the sleeping, eating, living, and 
cooking of ihe owner, his family, his guests, and iiis serfs. Such Light as ihcro 
was came through imalJ window with shuUer^, and the uulyXiatmg was 
■uppUfd by the log fire on lltc cmiral hearth, the stnnke from which foui^ its 
way oui tjuvu^h an opening in tJlie jwA. 

JV«nnci» p^ioL —llie Nonnan n'.anor tlouse waa often walled in and 
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and counted oi the great o&tnmoti bail with the private " solar 
at wne end and kiicbejis at the oih^. This wai ihe germ of all tuturc house 
plans, with their many and various additions. BiMitliby PagneJh Lines, 
(p. 396 C), S, Mary's Guilds Lincoln (p. 396 Bh and the NonuM house. Christ- 
church* Hants (p. 396 A), date from this period, but Utile domestic architec- 
tare remains ffom this remote time, as it w"*ts not protected by its aanjctityp 
as were chuicheSp or by the strength of its defences, as were castles, 

E^y Fnf/M-“Durijig the ihirtMith century development took the 
form of m iucrcase in the number of moms, and improvemeiit in the plannings 
especially tn those manor bouses which were the residences of royalty. We 
now &rsi hear of the buttery* pantty, larder^ wardrobe, and oratory, but these 
became mote general in the fourteeaih icentury. These more commodioos 
houses were gradually supplanting the inojtiveiuejil keep: but it still 
necessary to retain some defensive chMUCter, and many licences to Crenel- 
[are " or fortify manor bouses were granted by Henry III. The hall with tts 
rmb-strewn floor and rude trestle fomiturt still remained the prinripal li ving- 
roam and general donniiofy. Glass slowly began to take the pla^ of wooden 
shutters* 1^i>ugh it wa^ still an expensive Eoreign luxury- 

Chamey-Basset Manor House. Berksbins (a.D. 1270) (p, 396}, ojnaisted of 
a hall and two transverse wings, but has been mutib altered- The scruthem 
wing still retains, on the fli^t floor, a small chapel contarning a pisdua and two- 
light east window. The solar adloining the chapel, and reached by steps from 
the court, still its origbiaJ rcHjf of tie-beam, king-post, and struts (p. 396 Ej* 
Little Wenham Hall, Suflolk (pp, 338* 30 ) p a brick structure dating from 
the end of the thirteenth century, has an L-shaped plan with a tower and 
turret-stair in the ftMsatering angle. The vaulted ground floor support a 
ball with a timber ceilii^ fp. 30 a* «) on the brst floor, ofi w^hich is a little 
chapel ip. 30 >f). with its entianca flanked by traceried openings (p. 30 l}. 
Both h^ and chapel have interesting pointed windcjws tp. 30 u), 

Decorattd period .—A typical manor house of the fnuiteentb century was 
genemlly castellated and quadrunguiar, with a central comtyaid entered 
thmugli a gatehouse, protected by a ptirtcuilis and drawbridge over a moat 
whidt enclosed the whole group of buildings- Opposite the gatehouse a 
porch led to the entry or v^tibide, separaied from the ball by a screen with 
two doois^ while on the other side there were three doors into the kitchen 
and offices The term screens b usually applied to the whole of this 
entry, over which was the minsmels’ gallery, a chiracteristLc ft^tune of the 
lofty Mediaeval hall, which wa3 the whole height of the bouse. Beyond the 
dais end of the bajj were the lamily Rpartiiients and the chapeL The hall* 
which attained its greatest devdopment in this century* was sipi a sleeping- 
room fnr the retainers and had its fl^xir strewn with ru^es and its walk bung 
with tapestry and troptues of the chase, while glazed windows were still 
rare. Wall flreplaces with hooded canopies were usual, although sometimes 
tbe hall still had s central hearth for charcoal* wood^ and toil, and a 
*' louvre"' in the roof, as at Penshurst (p. 599), In this gr^ haU the 
Lord of the Manor held hk court and adimnkter^ justice, and here too. on 
the dais, the family dined at the high table, while at long tables in the body 
ci the h^l! bis va^ais look their meals. The dais sometiintjs had a lolty 
bay-window which gave additiofial dignity to this part of ihe hall. Of the 
three doorways in the " screen;. " on the side away horn the hall the centml 
one generally opened into the kitchen, one into the buttery (Fr, = 

bottle, trmn which the word butler, Le- bottler^ b derived^ aiid the other 
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into the (Knitry [Tr. pain = bread), where liatter, dbeese, and bread, as well 
as plaiters and salt-celUx5» were kept. Hie brtler l/a^Jartwisi), in w^hidi the 
meats were larded nr preserved, was an Emportajit adjunct and fonned a 
store-rrioTn. The nid ** solar,*' whidi now becanie known a3 the withdrawing- 
room, was firqnentiy on an upper Hoor, and h^e from a spy-bole the master 
conld survey the hall below fp. 401 f}, A lady^s bower and additional 

bedioonis indicate an increased d^lre ferr privacy. The ebapd bad a gallery 
for dw master and his laimly, while the retainers weie on the Soor below. A 
small priest's chamber was sometimes added, as at Broughton Castle, 
OxfonMiirt (p. 397)* The kitchen of the Bishop's Ealace, Chichester, the 
monastic Sdt<±eii nt Durham, and the Abbot's Kitchen at Glastonbiiry give 
an idea of the culinary ajrmngeineiiU ol the period. 

Penshurat Place, Kent (a.h. \p. 599), is a typical, well-preserved 

manor bouse, in which the ^tkiciivi!! features may be seen, The fine hall 
(&4 it. by 39 ft, and 4B ft. high) has the usual screen at one end and dais at 
the other (p. 399 B), and its central hearth still exists, while in the open 
timber topf was a ** louvre ** for the smoke (p. 399 a). The original arrange- 
ments of dwelling and service rooms have b^n supplemented in. Elkaheth^ 
and modern times. For a similar type of plan see Colk^es (p. 425)* 

Other examples are Igbtham Mote^ Kent [p. 400) ; Sutton Couitenajp 
Berka (p. 449 C), and Prior Craudea'a Home» Hy ' vthilB the Hall of West¬ 
minster P^ce, with its tracmed windows and umgEiificetit voot (recently 
resiored)^ rivals any eccfr^tasijcaJ building of the pmod (pp. 390,449h 
PepBidkuIar period .—In spite of the Wars of the Roses> the fifteenth 
century wd messed an troprovement in social conditions and commerciai pros¬ 
perity. This was duly ledccted in the architecture of manor houses by further 
provision for domestic comfort. The hah, with fine bay-window, canopied 
fireplace^ and open timber roof, continued to be the prindpal feature; furni¬ 
ture was still scanty, trestle tables were in use, and the floor was only covei^ 
with rushes or matting. The witbdrawing-room and lady's bower were now 
used only a 5 sitting-rooms, while bedrooms increased in niuiiber, and the 
hall ceased to be the general dcmnitory. The kitchens at Stanton Haicourt, 
Oxon, and Htw College, Oxford, show the importance frHjuenfly given to 
this department, to wlikh, besides buttery, p^liy, and larder,'were novr 
added a scidfrry, bakehouse, brewbousc, and daiiy, while com mills, gnmaries, 
and Stables became mure niun^m. East Bar^hajn Manor House, Norfolk 
{c. A.D, 1500—15) (p. 394* with a tine detached gatehouse^ has turrets and 
ornate ciiJmncys showing the early use of brick in EnglancL 

Great Chalfldd Btanor House, Wilts- [about aj>, 1450) (p, 401), is a fiin- 
gnl urly pictur^que example, tho ugh much restored. It is almost sturounded 
by a moat and forms part of a of chunch, house, and stables, approached 

across the bridge and under tie gateway which leads into die foTKOurt. It 
tiad no forttficatioUiS^ as it stood m the peacelul county of Wiltshire. The 
groined iwo-^oreyed porch leads through the screens to a typical hall (about 
36 ft. by 20 it. 6 in- and to ft. high} with bay-window Emd panelled ceiling 
of wood and plaster (p. 4^1 There are also curious masked openings 
(p. 401 A, Bl through which those in the ttpj«r chambeis at either end 
could Took down into the hall; and west oi the screens are the kilchen 
and offices. The facade has two oriel windows (p. 40X B u) and 
gables with fine c:3t\-ed finkla (p. 401 cj. This dehghtfril group, ‘somewhat 
re ^ m b line that at South Wraxall (p. 413), is typEcal of the homeliness of 
English manor bouses. 
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Oibureh Halit Norfolk (a p. 1482) fp. a specimen of bric^ork. 

but it has been paitlv rastored. The plan is qaadnm^ar. with building 
round 3 wiirt sttirounded by a moat. The magnificent brick gatehouse 19 
flanked by towers, seven storeys high, and is reached acros a bridge which 
spans the’moat, and leads to a courtyard and on to the great bail through 
the nsnal screens {destroyed a,d. I778J' King's Room (p. 401 n} in the 
gateii^'ay tower is said to have been occupied by Henry VII in A.D. 1487. 

Hadden Hall, Dert^ire (p, 399), nestling on a t^-side amidst pastoral 
scenery, is famous both from historica] associations and aichitecturol 
interest. Dating from the Norroan period onwards, its plan (p, 399 Hjf 
somewhat resembles an Ordord or Cambridge college {p. 421], for the banqoet- 
ing-halJ, of the fourteenth wntury. is between the two courts, while the long 
gallery, south of the upper court, is Elkabcthan (p. 786)- The stepped entrance 
in the north-west angle Is in an unnsual position, with no driving way, and 
reminds us that in the Medieval period ridmg ott horsebach was a usual mode 
of travelling, but a carriage entrance leads mto the upper court. The ban- 
queting'hali, with its fine windows, great hrephee. and open dmber roof, 
together with the lonq gallery (pp. 786, 791J and the severe and siinple 
chapel, give one a good idea of this stately, semi-fortified manor house amid 
its balustraded terraces and raised gardens. 

Herer Castle, Kent (rebuilt A.O, 1462) (pp. 394** B. 404 a), with moat and 
drawbridge. South Wranall Uauor House, Wlltriwre (A.n. ^ 44 ^) (P- 4 ®®* a), 
and Ockweils, oear Windsor (p. 407 A), show the change from the fortified 
type to the later dwelling-house. The Bishop's Palace, Wells, though a 
buDding, ha^ a for&fied wall with gat^houst and moat, 
while the old Archhiahop’s Palace, Croydon, stUl retains its fine thuber roof. 
Cothay Manor House:, Samerset (A.D, 1480) fP- 402 c), is a gem of the period. 

Tirfor period,—iisBoe houses of the first half of the sixteenth cent^ 
were priucip^y erected by new and wealthy trading families, who were taking 
the place of the old nobility, while the suppresskm of monasteries by 
Henry VTfl provided hint with both money and lands with which to enrich 
Ids favourites, who vied with one another in tiie_ buildiDg of fine houses. 
The Tudor house, with its increased number and variety of rooms, was usnally 
still buitt round a quadrangular court from which many rooms were entered 
direct. Under the changed conditkms such featunss as battlemented parape ts 
and fortified gateways were retained for oroament rat^r Ihau defence, while 
the addition of numerous ornaniented chimneys is evidence of the increased 
comfort within (p. 408 a). The entrance to the quadrangle was under a gate* 
house, opposite which on the other side of the court was the porch leading 
to the " screens" of the great hall, which now definitely declined in import¬ 
ance, owing to the addition of other rooms, and also to the reduction by legal 
eiiacttnenis of military retainers. The hall, however, still remained a future 
on which much artistic skill was lavished, and this is seen espeoally in the 
richlv carved wall fireplace, oak-paBelled walls, and timber roof, while the 
furniture, which became inm« plentiful, followed, as in previous periods, the 
archilecitual style {p. 466 ». t, v, it). We now first he^ of su^ additional 
rooms as the stu^«, summer and winter pariciius, and private dinii^-rooms : 
while bediDoma, (hough often only *' thonmghfare “ rooms, were increased. 
HeniraTB Hall, Suflolk (A4). 1538) (p- 4 « »)- 1 *?^ no fewer thjui forty bed¬ 
rooms, and on inventory tnriudes, b^des ^ kitchen omces, pastry-room, 
laundry, linen-roomi and stili-rooBis, in addition to those of the previous 
period, Cardens were now laid out ou definite aichiteetuial plans to form 
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fitting for the houses, with pa^td alleys, yew hedges, stone steps, and 

baJuatntdctj l^rnices. ^ 

Athelhampton HmU, I>ar«t (p^ 405), is a very fine Tndor stiuctuie dating 
trotn the nagn of Henry VII , and its notable features are the gatehoose fwiih 
window), since destroyed, the beautiful oouigonal bay-window of the 
h^l and the projecting porch, with its pointed archwav. The bail (p. aus el 
which Twas^ about 38 ft, by aa fL, is of the usual with bay-wuidow' 
pand1«l walls, and timber roof. ^ ' 

BmmhaU Hall, Ch«ht« (p, 406). dating from the t5th cent, and later 
ts OIK of the many half-timber houses of Chishirs, I ts bay-window is chai^- 
t^m^it, but the hall (36 ft. by 26 ft.) is somewhat peculiar in being only 12 It 
high, and m having no ntinstreb' gallery. It has some beautilul lea d' d ftks 
but the pendant plaster ceiling no longer exists {p, 7^). ^ ' 

Spelce H^, UncMhire {p. 407 s), is one of the best-preserved baif-timber 
houses » ch^tenstjc of this part of England, and owes its chaim to the 
iUsp<«tion of ^ timbers, thequatrefoiJ filling, and the carved barse-boanda 
^d fimais, which ate ut maihed contrast w the style of brick iad stone 

Compttm Wynyates. Waiw^ire (^d, 1520) (p, 408), one of the finest 
Of Tudor melons, was compieled by Sir Wtlliam Coinptou, a Londun mer- 
diant and favoume of Heniy VIU. The entrance, under a low square 
tet^tlemejited tower, has a four-centred archway, sunuounted by a tLee- 
hght mulJwned window. Opposite the entranoe, on the other ^de of the 
court, arc the sen.^, with the minstreis' galkiy over (p. 409 aL and these 
pve to the^itery and kitchens, and to the hall ^tHs bky*window 
(p. 40S B), South of the court are the drawing-room and chaneL while 
nume^ turret stairs communicate with upper rooms. East ofthe h^ 
are ^e e^^th^iuiy additions. The «terior shows a charming 

S3fi- a) is of the most 

furnii^^d mf«tri«. the pakce ^ ro havVidted si^iuch^oS^w 
tlmt Car^ ma* It over to Henry VIII, who added north a^d 3 
1^0* Ip32-3ftj. but the eastern portion was pulled down by Sir C Wren 
and rebutit m the Iteoaissance style {pp. S 13 . a1 w 

a deUghtful poaiion on Tham«4ide^E 4io hI with VhJ ^ 

through Bushey Part iniended by WrJ as an approSh^to 
while on the east are the ladiatitig avenues and 

part ol the palace is of okUow red^brictw^t Lu iSSi'St'S 

mimted paropets ^ smaller courts and ihe ^o^ 

well e«mp liy the beauty o bnck architecture in the time of So&v l2 
ancient walls ^ inv^ed with ^ glamour of kings and qtKem Su and 
sAolare courtiers and ^lesiastia; they lestayTO the vSed’ 
gury ol bygiine ages. Entering by the Trophy Gates 
though M onier court on to tL bri^, over the ancient 

W„l*y l™ .J«mUpl.r H.ia» (p 338). OndmiaiU. 

UMk Coun (p. 410 .) slcps Iful u 111, grea hall ol Hemv Vllllrll, I, ^ 

40 11 ., ..d ho ft. hieb)> 4«> hi. »t.trf^„al iaS 
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are kiing witJi ta^peatr^'p and the bamm^r-teani roof is one ol tbe ricbeaf of 
Its type. This hall still letair^s it$ dais^ and an oriei window fp, 410 r} which 
foms a great ftatnre of the exterior of the hall seen from the Clock Court 
{p. 411 E)p so called from a curious astronomicEU clock over one of its gate¬ 
ways, To Uie east of the great hall is the so-called Watching Chamber, with 
ijs plaster cdlii^ (p. 411 C). and still farther east b the Tudor duapel with 
Linen^fold panellii^. Renaissance aJtar-piecep ami ooloared pendant root The 
famotis Fotmiain Ceart^ smTonmied hy cloistcua. and the lomc colonnade 
(a 4J. 1690} in the Dock Conn are strilrag and restrained examples of the art 
of Sir Christopher Wren, and near the latter a grand staircase leads to the 
stale rooms fnow the picture galleries) in the ez^st (pp. 410 B* %6** aJ* 

On the sQutii of the palace^ extending to the river* are the Privy Gardenp 
with its handsome iron gates by Tirou^ and the Pond Gandeiip and to the 
Donli is the wildenvess and Flower Put Gates (p. 410 o). Since the time of 
George 11, Hampton Court has ceased to be a royal restdenoe, bat comprises 
suites of rooms for fortimate pensaoners of the CJown, 

Sutton PUcep Guildford (aJ>. fp, 4 o 3 ), was built by Sir Richard 

Weston^ a incited counsellor of Henry VIIL The plan was quadrangular^ 
formerly entered through a central gateway which has twen dentolished 
The entrance to the great hallp placed o^traily on ihe ajds of the fonner 
gat^^ay* is an early instance of a desiie for syrametiy as oppcksed to con¬ 
venience* and is flanked by boy windows in the corner of the facade. The 
terra-cotta work shows the influence of Italian Rertaissance* as in the delicate 
flowering in the hollows of LbemulUons (p. 4^^"* b). 

Oihcr typical examples are Layer Mamey Towers, Essex (e* a,d. 1500^5) 
(pp. 33S^ 42s** Aj* Horham Hall* Essex (a.i>, 1502-20), ^rringtoa Court, 
Somerset (a^- 1514^), and Little Horeton Hall, Cheshire i55t>-59) 
(P- 77 ^ with its long g^lery, 75 ft- by X2 fL 6 ins,* sometijnes reg^ed as 
an early Renaissance bmiding. 

Elizabethan mansionE ol the latter half of the sixteenth century ,1 though 
Incorporating new features, are based on Tudor models (pp. 777^ 766)* 

SMALLER HOMES 

The leudal system provided quarters lor vassals and retainers within the 
castle walls^ and in a similar manner monastic comMunities lodged thor 
dependenu and tabouieis in vaiion$ cxmveatnnl buildings, and bath these 
great Medieval i^tituiions not only housed their dependents, but also pro¬ 
tected them against marauders and outlawB- As popidaricu incren^ md 
condhioufl changed* more ajcconimodation was required, and, nestling dose 
under the protecting walls of the castles* primitive dwellings were erected 
to meet ihe simple requirements of an unexaccing age* and as commerce 
expanded these temunents iiicreased in number ?tnd were formed into thriving 
ttuding towns. Tow^nsbips also grew tip round the wealthy monasteries which 
formed refuge? in case of danger, and these rising communUies waxed strong 
eiough to enter into conflict with the monastic authorities under whose pro- 
licdon thqr had devdopecL In some of these new lown? the interests of the 
feudal lord conflicted with those of the mitred abbot, and this resulted in 
divided alleglancep as in Rochester* which is an instanoe of a towu which grmr 
□p tinder both castle and monAsrery. Th* origin of these cowttA, wtcJi their 
consequent lack of municipal freedom* is accountable far the absence of town 
halls which are sncli diai^leristic bmldings of die period in the Im lown^ 
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of Belgium, It^y,and Germany. A typical bouse of the U>wn±man ft i iyi ri B T f d 
of a shop opening on the streel, >104 th^ he plied his daft or sold his wares, 
and bdiind was the kitchen and stair to the sleeping-jooma aiwve* Hk 
character of the bniJdings depended on local conditions and the inatemls at 
band, Thus in stmie dLstikta the bouses are solid and substantial, and the 
Jew's House. Uncoln {p. 412 a), is a rtilendld relit: which lias come down from 
Norman times. In the day lowkndj of Inst Anglia the local brick gives 
colour and ^%anntli to many a hlediaval hallding. In districts where 
was plentiful, liali-titnber houses were oominan, and the interesting group of 
MedixToJ Houses. Chiddiofstone (p. 41211), Butcher's Row, SlmwsbVr 
(p- 4T2 F), and a House at Tonbridge {p. 412 c) give a good idea of the black 
and white blending of beam and plaster, while Colston’s House, Bristol 
(p. 412 H), Forms another interesting type. There are also tnanv smaller 
houses wMcli date back to Tudor limes, such a$ those at Finchin^eld, 
Blerehingtey, Mayfield {p. 412 E, c. j), and Coggcshall with its iride open fire¬ 
place fp. 412 b), * 

In the country, besides castles and manor bouses ol the nobiJity and 
gentry, there were the homesteads of small free-holdeis or yeomen of the 
Middle Ages, which were based upon the manor-house mudel of general 
hving-rootn with kitchen at one end and private rooms at the other. Up 
and do?™ the country there still remain many picturesque Medkeval cottages 
^ at Lustleieh and KudsweU (p. 415), AWbury and Hormanton-on-Soar 

416). and the cottage with creeks at Sutton Bo&Lngton (pi 41& b) now 
demolished. The homes of t he peasants w'ere more priniltlve and often 
only one room, which served their simple requirements;. 


CHAPELS 

Chapds varied in treatment according to the typo of building to which 
they were attached anti the special purpose for which they were erected but 
a nave, to wiuch aisles were sometimes added, was cotnitioi) to alL Some 
were attached to royal castles, as S. John’s Chapel (Tower of London) fp 301 
C, a, E): to royal pabces, as S, Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster U n 
(p. 501 c); to manor lmus«, as Comptou Wyoyates fp, 4081; to 
such as Merton CoU^e. (Word (aJ) 1274) (p. 422** b), SinE'i College, 
^bridge (Ajj. 14^6-1515) (pp. 394** a, 418), and S. John 's CoUfi^, 
^hndge fp. 42J); to ^hoob. as Eton CoUege (p. 41;); to ecdesbsticnJ 
as Lambeth Palace (a.D. 1130); or to bridfiBS. as at Wak^eld 
ffourt^th century); while others were designed as Royal mortuary 
chapels, such as S. George's Chapel. Windsor (a.». 1473-1516) fr, jit) and 
VII', C^peh Westmi^er (A.n.i5o^lJ) (pp.^a^a.^S o. 
diapebof no^ ^eh asthe Beauchamp Chapel,Wanrick f a.d. 1443- 

64) (p. 409 tj). which suggests Henry VO’s Chapel. The PilErira's Ch^ 
Houghton^I>aJe. Norfolk (A.D. 135a) (p. 417), Ta comphSSSnpi; 

1^7 Chapeh m most Of OUT Enghrf, cathedrals form a church withm a 
church, as at York, Winchester, Saiisbe 
Gloucester i 
Ltclificld,; 

«uoey (P. 3B4), and the Trinity Chapel 
Bccket 3 Crown. Canterbury (p. 361 g), ape eaatein terminus, 

due to sf^eoaii circumstaEifes, 

Chantry Chapels were (lequenily endowed, previous to the Reformaboii, 
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for the saying of masses for the souls of the pious founders and their familiffi. 
These ehapek vat raosi numerous in abbeys and cathedrals where the 
privilege of trarial could only be obtained by some bene&ceirt offenng. in 
pTiftlkh cathedrals, chantry chapeb often occupied one or more bays m ^ 
aisle, and were enclosed by open screens, or were ertecnal ad(htioQS tn the 
original building, while others were indcfWDdent structures w,tbin the edifice. 
The Chantry Chapel, Woreester (A 41 . 1504) (p. 423 >. et^ted to Ar^ur, sou 
of Henry VII. is a temarkahlv fine internal stnictnre. of which the whole 
surface is covered, both estemally and intemally, mth and smi^ 

cured; while the roof is a fine specimen of fan vaulti^ in miniature. This 
cfaapel never received tbe recumbefit figme lor whiciii it dessgnecL 
Tlie ChMtry Chapels, Tcwkesburr Abbey, ai? famous lor Oseir number and 
richness. Among many others dsewhere are the Hamry^e Chantry 
Chapel, S. Albans (e. A.n, 15*0) (P* 4^3 A), and Abbot IsUp'a Chapel, 
miiuter fp, 4^3 C), and Chaueer’s Tcraib, Westminster (p. 433 its 

prayer place and fine tiaccded canopy, s^s to be a rudimentary 

Shrines also figorecl largely in English cathedrals, such as S. Alban 3 
Sbritic. S. Albans (p. 423 g). and the Shrine of S. Thomaft to Caotelupe. Here^ 
ford (p. 423 j), but many wetu destroyed at the Eefonnation. 


COLLEGES 

The Univeraty of Oxford appears to have been fornied by English^siio^ 
from the University at Paris, and it dales from about A4 >^i 67, wmie that 
of Cambridge (a-d. 1309) arose through a migration from Oitlord. Collegea 
were ^Tnilar in general equipment to monastic establishments, and were 
bared on the plan of the Medieval house, with hall and rooms greuped round 
a quadruigk ; so that the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge the Inns 
of Court, l^ndon. still give a good idea ol the arrangement of hall, scrrens. 
juid dais, with the bay-window and timber roof, of a Medusval manor limire. 

Halls of resideiiM, or colleges, for communities of teachere and students 
to promote discipline and common interests date fn^ tiie thnteenlh «n- 
tnry, and approximate dates of the foundation of some CoU^cs are appended: 

Oxford (p. 846** A): Univereity College, a.d, 1249 > ; 

Merton, A.D, 1364: Worcester, a.d. 1289; Exeter, a.1). 1314: 0 ™i,^i>. 
1326 : Queen's, a.d, 1340 (rebuilt A,D, 1692-1716) (pp. Sia, 0^, S33): New, 
A.D. 1370; Lincoln, a,d. 1427; All Souls', a.p. 1437 ; Ms^dalan, A.D. 1458 ■ 
Bresenose, aj>, 1509 f Corpus Cbrirtl, x.ti, 1516; Clinst Chorch, a.d. 154b ► 
Trinity, ajj. 1554' andS. John's, a d. 1555. ^ d 

Cambridge (p. 394 ** A): Peterhonse. A.D. J384 ; Qare, A. D 1336 ; fan- 
broke, A.D. 1347 ; Gonvdic and Caius, a.d. 1346 ; Trtnity Hail, a,d. |35® ■ 
Corpus Christi, AJt. 1352: King's, a.d. J441; Queens. a.d. 1448 ; b. 
Cattiariue's, a.d. 1475 : Jesus, a,d. 1497 ; Christ s. a.d. 1505 : S. John s, 
A.O, 1511: Magdalene, A4>. 1542 ; and Trintiy, a.d. 1540. 

S. lohn’iCollere, Cambridge (A.D. 1511) (PP- 4^1 &. 4 ^i). may to taken ^ 
typical of tlie plan of Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, though they vary in 
size and lay-out. The typical entrance gatew ay lieara the arms of the *ouoto. 
Lady Margaret Beauiori (mother of Henry VII}, and a statue of S, Jo . 
and with its lour angle timtts, foems a fine outiuanding feature of the 
CoIJree wbkh is of pattenwd brkltwnrk. To the left, on the up^r fioor, is 
the library, with its pointed windows, while to the right is the chapel, smoe 
Tehuill by Sir Gilbert Soitt. and ionning the north side of the first court. 


s 
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loOTediawly opposite the entTMce are {od tht left) the kitchen atid butteries. 

onthe tight the ball, with ita poiated tmceried windoM^, bat tnsses and 
lai|e bay-mndows. The second com. with its time-wGrn pium-red bricks 
^d containing the Master's Lod^, ivas added in a,ii- 1598, and from this" 
t^ugh a second gateway tower, is reached the third court, on the nmh side 
of which B the second libraiy. hnilt in a.d. 1635 and on the west side is the 
Kenajssance loggia (aj>, 1669). The remainder of the builduiBS round the 
jr students* rooms, white from the third court the " Bridge 

o ighs (AtD. 1S26) crosses the rivet to the Kew Court and College grounds. 


SCHOOLS 

There were, according to Bede, schools in England in the seventh centtlrv 
to larly assert were churches, but it appears that they were not mOTastic 
m oj^. though often assodaied with cathedrals and collegiate churches. 
Brat wm proHbly at (^terbury (a,d. 598). Dimwicb, Rochester, and 
York (A.p. 630), where Alcmn {Charkmagne’s educational eatpert) a secular 
j^k and not a monk, wu n^er in the eighth ceatiay, and where later the 
^song s^ooJ wto divided fmm the original " grammar" (Le, lot Utin 
dassics) schooL Then came the giammar school at Winchester which we 
are told, wto attfflded by one of the sons of King Alfred “ with ott^& of 
gratte bwtb. From Ins time onwards there were many grammar schools 
att^i^ to calhedi^ chuiohes, hospitals, and guilds. Alter his corvqnost 

founded, as at Bedford. D^by, 
St^otd.^dgenorth, and Warwick, and even in a j>, irjjj the last appeare 
^ wntmuous exBtence for 400 yeara. Even King Cann^is 
^itcd with ^b 1^ schools^ at Baiy S. Edmunds, while^g Harold 
f^dcdaiBat^talthamCro^ After the 

Conquest the se^ schoolmtoter or efaanodbr held a dearly disflned 
posmon and we find t^, ta traS Henry tbe Schoolmaster eavJtSiE 
hcen^ for ih* Qty of London. There were also grammar sd^b in towil 
foiled by guJds-that at Louth is mentioned in ao). 1*76, that at Stint- 
ford-on-Avtm m ^.1295. and that at Boston in a.d, 1326. and it is recorded 

School b 1127 

seboob followed the momse of CoUcees at j i. 

WiUto o( Wytdu.. MorfSi; 

CH,.. (*.D. .3fa| <p. iS tty's,, 

by Heniy VI when he founded^tM 
l^h^i ^ ^ putibc grammar schools and monastic 

^wls fw DoviGto, a new type of dianty schooE sprang up in the fourteenth 
^tury for chomtera. as at Durham, Reading, cSvsntiyrand wLS^ter 

Public school was founded (aJ i, 
1560) on Lh* mrKkl of other punmiar schiwb. of which hh#ir» 

censes other schools were kept by priests of n^iv 

® ('^-^■,1509)- There were also schwb of bas- 
to of fcwdme (p. 4^9)* «id of b. John's Hospital. Coventry (a 4 J. 1545I 
W Ith the reaction against the secular clergy, some schools bsfo fallen iSdi 
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rtiJe, and these snlftred severely dn the Di^lu^oa ol the Mdcia^tenes 
{A.D, 153^40}* SA that h becajme necessary to start further schools, as at 
Sutton CokiBdd [a.p. 1544) and Tonbridge (A 4 >. 1553}* The Chantries Act 
{a,i>^ 154^}. which abolished guilds and chantries, was also dLsastzons for 
schools, while ” soug schoob too were mostly mppr&^ as siip^rsiitbua. 
Some schools^ liciwever, survived: soiite were re-e$tahlUhed by Edward VI, 
others owed their rise to Reformation induences in his reign^ and all these 
were called ** Free GFanunar Schools ol King Edward VIsuch as Berk- 
hamsted (a.O. 1549) and SherbOTiie (ajd. 1550), Shrewsbury [aJj^ 155tj, 
^dford (a-j>. I 55 ^h ^d Giristb Hospital (a^d, 1553) are conspicuous antcmg 
many schex^b that were started after die F^omtatioii, 


HOSPITALS, ALMSHOUSES, AND BEDE HOUSES 

Hospitals, Almshouses, and Bede Houses inciea^ in oumber on the 
decline of tbe monasteries, some of whoso lojt service they %i^rc designed 
to meet, and thus there was much siniLlaiity between them in purpK>se and 
design. These buildings were founded in the main by persons charitably 
indined, as refuges for the mfinu and dfestitute^ and were endowed with 
revenues for their support. 

The Hospital ol S, Cross,. Winchester {a,d. II3&) [p- 4^]. believed to be 
the oldest almshouse m England^ was founded by Ebbop Henry of Blob for 
thirteen poor and aged men. It is a remarkiible group of massive gatehouse,, 
£ne ai]af<nn] late Norman churchy and quadrangle around which are the 
master's house, refectory* and dweUin^ 

S. Mary's Hospital, Chiche^tcri founded for thirteeD poor persons, dates 
from the end of the thirteenth century. The doorway leads inta the bail 
(p 424 E) flanked by dwelling-rooms and covered by a wide-spreading timber 
roof (p. 424 rh while behi n d the screen of the ball b a chapd, with andent 


seating. 

Ford's Hospital, Coventry (a-B. 1539) (p. ^4)* much damaged In a.I>. 1941, 
was a lasanatmg old refuge in the traditiou^ haU-rimber styJe^ founded 
for hve poor men and one woman. The living-rooms range round an iimer 
half-timber court and the exterior had Ene carved barge-boards. 

The Almshouses, Qjhham (A,I>. 1598) (p, 427). also called the Briesta' 
College, form a most aitracrive group do®e to the parish chunch with its 
(iunons brasses (p. 461J. They were founded by Lord Cobham on the site of a 
chantry, and «iitsbt of a quadyrangJe round which are the dwdling^rooms, 
while rimre is ^ large hall with canopied fireplace and arched timber rDof 
ip. 4^7 c). 

1 be Hospital, Ewelme [A^D-1436) (p. 437)* fomded by the Duke of Suffolk, 
consists of rooEUs round a quadfiiiigle with cloister w;^, above which rise 
dormtiirs with carved barge-boards. Step;; tend at the upper end to the 
church, in which are the tombs ol the founders, while to the south are the 
school buildlfigs in fine patteiDed brickwork. The triple group of hiJspjtnJi^ 
School, and church on rising ground b one of the most picturesque in iLngland. 

The Bode Honae, Stpmiord (A.D. I490) (p. 427), was founded by Aldere^ 
Browne, fof hm pocr men and tvfo nur^. The dignified entrance porth 
(p 4^7 Jl leads into a quadTTiFgle, south of whkh is the dopuitory, arranged 
like that of S. Mary's, Chichester^ as a long hall with cubicles on eiiher side 
and a eba pel at the end, with large ctaiisariied windows; while iti the north 
are nurses^ and wardens' qtmrrers. 

Other examples are to w found in many KnfllLsh towns, sujch as S. John'i 
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UospiUJ, Narthaniptaii (A.Dr II40), thi! Gnat Haa[qtaJ, Norwich (a.1>. 1x46}, 
S. John’s HosiHta], Sherbomo (a^d. 1437), Christ's Hospital, Alnngdoa 
(A-xi, 1446), and Lcyoester'B Ho^al, Warwt^ (a.d. 1571} (p. 4J1), with its 
fine balMimber work and gnlleiied (^mt. 

INNS 

Inns of the Middle Ages, as well as monasteries, provided aooonimcKfarinn 
for travellers, whether the king and his retainers, merchants, wandering 
iscbotais, or pilgrims, while many inns were used as posting houses. 

The Guoten HaU, Wonroter (A,D. 132a) (p, 433), iiouth of the cathedral, 
must have been a most beautiful building, but it is now a picturesque min. 
It appears to have been set apart for strangers, because the rrvinaef k rules 
did not allow guests to sit with monks at the tabic. The due timba roof 
(p, 433 c) uow covers Trinity Church, Worcester, 

11k {^rge Enu, Glastonburr (p. J), 1 $ a SubstantMly btdlt structure 

with mullioned and traceried windows. 

The Feathers Inn, Ludlow (p, 42S s), is a delightful half-timber buUdiog 
and, although dating from A.ti. 7603, is a reminder ot local Medixval art. 

Among the Smaller Inns which still exist (p. 426) may be mentioned the 
Fighting Cocks, S. Alhans; the George, Norton S. Fhdip ; the Bell Inn, 
Woodbridgethe Anchor Inn, Ripley ; the Si* Bdk, Hollinghounie ; the 
King’s Head, Sissinghmst; the Hagle and Child, AJderScy Edge; the Star, 
AJfriston ; the Fo* and Hounds, Barley; the Falstatf Itui, Canterbury, with 
its fine wrought-imn sign, and the Dolphin Enn, Norwich. 

GUILDHALLS 

The Guildhall, London, dating b^om a.U, 1411 (p. 422** c}, is the most im¬ 
portant hall erected by the Guil^ in the Middle Ages, but was partly burnt 
down in the Great Fire. It was altered by Wren, and a Gothic-like fa ^ de 
(a.i>. 178^) by George Dance, Juninr, but it was not until the niueteeuth 
century that Sir Horace Jonra restored the Great Hn|| to its <fflgiDat appear¬ 
ance and added the modem roof (a.i>. 1864-70) (pp. 352, aSo), destroyed by 
enemy tiction lu 1940. It has been the stage upon which some of the most 
import evKils in English history have been enacted. The Guildhall, 
CireucHter (p. 432 D). the Guildhall, Lavenham (p, 43a g), the Hall ol the 
Butchers' Guild, Hereford (p, 432 e), the Guildhall, Exeter A.U. 1464), with 
its Elizabethan frontispiece, and the Guildhall, Tork (A4i. 1450), with its 
fine oak cotumns and^ handsome roof, are other examples of th r secular 
architecture of the period. 

MARKET HALLS AND CROSSES 

Markets were established in most provmdai towns where the farmers 
could bring their produce for sale, and Domesday Book retards about fifty 
such markete, while annual fairs provided other fectlides for c<9mniei%e, and 
sametimea, like the markets, were held in churchyards. The Market HoU, 
Ledbury (aj>, 1633) [p. 432 f), bos a covered market with suneen oak pillars! 
over which is the Town Hall, Tlje beautiful Market Crosses, Salubufy 
(p. 433 a) and Chi^ester (p. 433 c), still serve their origjnal purpose, which 
was aldu to that of tfie market halls, and show the stnularity in tyiK of the 
commeicial and ecclesiastical architecture of the period. 



A. LEVc«fSfc*« Sosirr*!., Warh’icm (a.Q. ^571^. Seep, 
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A. Old Tithe Barn\ Br^dporo-os-Avom (ju>, 13^), Ses p, 435 



R. TrrBK Braptow-on-Avdk, 

rNTKRlOR 


i>- £ast Farleicus BiincJt, Kmkt 
(A.D, f4ih cwriT,l See p, 435. 
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TITHE BARNS 

JIany old tithe bams throughout coimtry pe fascinating iu tije sim- 
pUcity of the raigh but honest cmitsmunship which went to the mating of 
their wails and primitive timber roofa. Tlie Abbofa Earn, GZaatonbury 
(p, 433 and the Old Bantp Fullston^ near SIltingtxitLnie (p, 433 
show tile sturdy <!liaraj:ter of this type of building and the carpenter's skiU 
cn framing up the timbers, both in wall and roof, while the harns at Bradford-^ 
on-Avgn 1350), ^ 7 ^ fet long [p, 434 A, a), Frocester, and Frestori' 
Plucknett display similar directness in cnastruction. 

CITY WALLS AND GATEWAYS 

Towns which date from the Roman iwriod and earlier were surrounded by 
defensive walls upon which Media vaJ walls afterwarii oonatructed, bat 
much has been (fetroyedi to allow for erpansioo. London, Canterbury, Coh 
Chester, Lincoln, Gbacester, Chidiester, Southampton, Chepstow^ and Win¬ 
chester among others, most with fra^ents of Roman origin, still retain 
portions more or less perfect oi their Mkliaval walls and gate^^'ays. 

The City of Chester (p* 437) still possesses its walU in fine praervalion 
to a height of about 12 ft. They are about two miles in length and surroimd 
the city, and are strengthened at miervals by towei^. of which King Charles' 
Tower b an esuimpb ; tioth this and the Pemberton Tower show the walking 
way behind the p^pet on which the defenders could keep watch. 

The City ol York (p. 437) still retains about two and a half miles of its 
M^isevaJ 00 both rfdes of the River Ouse, prindpally daticig from the 
reign of Edward III. The ramparts (p. 437 f) are protected*and strengthened 
by batllemented towers, Mickkgate Bar, Bootham Bar, and Walmgate 
Bar, dating from the time of Edward L Among the six imposing defensive 
gateways, each of which has portculiis. turrets or bartirans, and cross loop^ 
holes crowned by battlements. 

BRIDGES 

Bridges, which were important means of commuiuoatiop, were often 
semi-religious in character, and their maintenance was imposed on various 
authorities. Old London Bridge (a,d. 1x76-1209] (p. 437 L), cnmnumced by 
the rcligLous Iralcrnlty of"" Fratres Pontis," was one of the most fatuous of 
all Mediaeval hridges^ and must have presented a strangely pictiuesqiie 
appearance. It rested on eighteen solid stone piers, strengthened by " star¬ 
lings " to protect them against the scour of the ride. These piers, connected 
by arches, supported the roadway with its houses and shops which £^d for 
the upkeen ol the bridge, while on'tbecentral pisr was the ctopdof S- ihomas 
of C^teroury. The bridge lasted over 6<w years and was pulled down 
AJ>. 1S32 when the present stmeturu, designed by John Rennie, was 00m- 
pleicd 200 fL, farther west. Stopham Bridg?e [p. 437 s), Kifkty Lonsdale 
Bridge (p, 437 r), Aylesford Bridge (p* 437 M). Wakefield Bridge, with a 
cliapel^ and Warkworth Bridget North iimb^land, are tn good preservation. 
East Farlelgh Biiige (fourteenth centmy) (p* 434 p] is an excellcint example, 
while die Pack-horse Bfidge^rCoombe Bbsett (p, 434 c) ba survival of Mediaeval 
times^ The Bridge, CrowUmd (p. 437 j)^ b a peculiar triangular structure with 
three pointed arches, canyiDg thw roads over three waterways. 
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4. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

'Hte evolutioa of En^lisb aiciiifecture is herp tiAoed by comparison of 
plaits^ openings, roofs, coliimps, tnooldings, and omaroent through t)ie 
Anglo-Saxon, NormaB, Early English, Deconrt^, Fupendicular, and Tudor 
periods, 3 S sei forth in Andutectura] Character on pp. 34:^ and 347. 

A. Ptans. 

At^SiJxoa tp. 43S).—A church was hetjuently planned as a simple 
rectangle (p. 438 a) or as two ttncqual oblongs, of which the taiger was the 
nave the smalli^ the sanctcuiiy, and the distmction was dearly marlced, 
both intermhy and extenially (p. 345 V, Q. 438 a. c). These were joined by 
a chancel arcb. tuider which steps osually led to a sanctuary (eometimes on a 
lower Le\'el). The latter was generally square-ended, following rite Celtic 
type, as at Bradford-on-Aven (p. 345 0): but another type, derived from the 
Roman basilican church, had an apridal end, as at Worth (p. 438 c) and 
Brixworth. Towem ore without buttresses, as at Earls Barton, Northants 
(P* 34S c)i S. Benet. Cambridge {p. 345 ^)» and Sompting (p 345 Ej. 

JVoTfflon tp. 438}.—The nave was iengthened, with aisles usually half its 
width, transepts were developed, and there was socnerimes a tower over 
the crossing, and the sanctuary became apsidsl in cathedrals and some 
churches (p, 4^ d, e). Many cathedrals were rebuilt in this period, and in 
those of Norwich, iWham, Ely, S. Albans, and Winchester tlie naves are 
conspicuous for their length. S. John's Chapel, Tower of London (p. 391 c, 
E). b a Nonnan church in miniature. Towers are square and massive, as at 
S, Albans and iffley, a timber spire occurs at Canterbury (p^ 350* c). 
Churches in East Anglia liave round towers, due to Scandinavian m fl 
or the absence of stone suitable for square angl^, as they are built of knapped 
or imknap^ flintSv Plans of Engllsii cathedials are given on pp. 360. 361, 
362,363. For plansof castles and manor houses oi this period see pp. 390', 398. 

Etirtii En^ish (p. 4 j 8}.—Church plans were very rimibr to the Norman, 
and the diOerence was chieBy brought about by the introduction of the 
poinied arch, which made it possible to construct oblong instead of sqoare 
vaulting rampartments, each complete in itself; while many Nomum apses 
were lengthened into aqo^-ended sanctuaries of Anglo^axon type {p. 43S 
8-«|. The '* broach " spirt risinp from the square tower without a parapet 
was introduced {p. 441 a), and the steeple of S. Mary, Oxford {pp, 350^ B, 
441 E, 846*’ A), is an early example of a tower surmounted by clustered pin* 
nachs beliind which rises the low pyramidal spire. Plans of English catlie^ 
drals are on pp. 360, 361, 363. 363. For plans of castles and manor 
houses of this period see pp. 397.403, 

DecBToial (p. 438).—Nave bays of new cathedrala and churches were 
given a wider spacing than in earlier periods: and in proportion as piers 
became more slender, the floor space was increased, thus the interiors were 
more spacious (p. 438 P^}. Several great central towere were now carried 
up, as Salisbiay {pp. 357 G. 36S b). and UchReld (pp. 357 e, 374I. Tire 
" broach ” spire gradually gave way to the loity spire with parapets, angle 
pinnacles, aM spire-liglita, while maulded ribs, ornamented^ th aockets. 
acoentonte the angles ol these tapering spires (p. 441) ; sometimes the spire 
is raised on an octagonal basemeni, as at Bloxham (p, 441 a) Plana of 
English cathedrals are ^ven on pp. 360. 361. 36s. 363. For plans of castJes 
and manor bouses of this period see pp, 397,403, 
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PiTpeiulicalaf (p, 436)-—Owing to ihe bnildmg activity of preccdiiig cen¬ 
turies^ few ccckamstical buildingis oi first importanoc were planned, tLougil 
[nany were aitcral oreoJarged, Many patisli chortihea indkate the tcnckncy 
to reduce the fiiae of piens and to tkrow tise roof weight extemaity cm pru- 
jecting buttresses, which were rendered more necessary by tlie increased 
sixe of windows (p, 438 t, v ], Towera were erected wlthoot spires, as the 
]fell Toweti Evesham {ajd. 1535 ). ^d tbewherc (p. 441 u, p, c. j), but 
when a spire occurs it risea behind a parapets as at S* Peter, Kettering 
(p- 441 K), A novel type is at Newcastle, where open flying buttre&«»es 
support a central phuiaclc (p. 441 b}. Plans of English cathedrais are given 
(pp- 3bQ^3&3)- For plans oJ castles and manor housK of this peried see 

pp. 397 - 4 <H^_ . , 

Tadar ^—Few churches were built and they were similar in plan to teo» 
of the last penod College Chapel, Cambridge^ and the magnificent 

royal tomb-house of Henry VII at Westminster Abt^y are thelastecclesias¬ 
tical edifices of importance in the GoQtJc style. The most diaincrertstLc 
buildings of this period are the numerous manor houses for which a distinctly 
domestic ^Jan and type ol ardutecture were developed (p. 413). 

B. Wails, 

were generally of rough rubble with ashlar masonry 
at the angles fn long and short" courses, as at Earls Barron (p. 345 c). 
Pilaster strips are also frequent, but no instaaca of buttresses occurs, 

iVomian.—Walb arc thick but often defective in consmictioo. as the 
core was imperfectly bonded with the which, in the later pmod, 

was frequently ornamented with arcading. The height oi interinra is nearly 
equally divided between nave arcade, tnlorimn^ and dear-stosy (pm 367 e, 
442 and, as in the diiuches at Caen, a passage occiiiis between the cltar- 
stary windows and the arch^ carrying the toner part of the wall, useful for 
window repairs (p, 349 a). Broad, fiat but^es$es succeed the Anglo-Saxon 
pilaster strips and are often Audi with the corbel table, which often supports 
a plain parapet (pp. 444 a, b, 442 a, c, 456 aJ, useful for roof repaire, 

Eariif —Walls retain the massive character of Norman work, but 

more cut stone and less rabble core were employed. The oemcentration 
on buttresses of the weight of roof and s^ulting l^an the proc^ carried 
oat in succeedioi periods of redudng the w^alls to a mere endnsing screen 
of stained-glass windows. The exceUent proportions between openings 
and piers give a light and gracefiil appearance, as hi the transepts of Salisr 
bury Cathedtai Buttresses gradually became more pronounced than in 
the Norman period tUI th^ were generally equal in projection to their 
width, in order to reast the outwarti pressure of tlie pointed vaults. They 
mre lotiued in receding stages by w-eathered offsets which were: often gabl^, 
and their angles were sometimea chamfered (pp. 444 c-F, 44^ e)> Rytng 
buttresses (p. 444 0, t) were first aiiliscd as external features in this period, 
but Were nut common til) later. In church interiors the nave arcade usually 
occupies half the height, and the up|jef half is equally divided between 
triforium and clear-story^ aj iu the choirs of Riixm (p. 44a ti) and Ely 
{p. 442 f). and the nave of Lincoln Ip, 37 ^ c) someiimea the trifodimi 
Was reduced in order to allow of a greater display of glass above, as at 
Westmiast^ (p, 376 a) and Salisbury (p, 3^ Parapets have moulded 
copings and ornamental pattern work {p. 456 nh 

Oraretwf.—Wads were gradually transformed, owing to the tnerwed 
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ai^te of traoexied windoi^. Tracery was sometiines ejctaided as paneUlng 
even over walb (p. 443 J j* Buttresses of great projection were still m Plages, 
and were sometimes omamented with niclteSw crocketed canopies, and 
finlak (p^ 444 jj, while ^ugh buttresses, set diagonally, were introduced 
(p, 444 c) and flying tiutuesses were sometime pkreed (p. 444 Rj, The 
Intem^ ditision ol nav'e arcade, trLiodunip and clear-storv shaw$, ip the 
latter part of the period, the tendency to reduce still ImtheE the he^t of 
the litforium in order to secure larger dear-story windows (p. 372), while in 
qthei examples there ts extreme omamcntation (p^ 443 k). Parapets 

were oecasionaJly pkiced with Bowing tmoerv (p, 456 c), but t h i^ r was a 
French feature, and the English generally preferred the battlementod form. 

Perpoidimtar* —Wall^ w^tre ptofos^y oniamented with panelling, 
re^rubling Window tracery^ as in the late Perpendicular or Early Ttjdor 
Chapel of Henry Vll, which is misst elabcFrate in detail, and a miracle of 
beanty (p. 3S3 a). Knapped flint was used as wall facing for pajieils^ in 
Donjixnotion with Slone tracery in Norfolk Suflolk. Paiapehi, em¬ 
battled, panelled, or pierced (p. 456 n. E, Fj, were ornate, as at Merton 
Collie. Oxford (p* 422** 0). Buttresses project boldly fp. 444 l, m) and 
diapels were sometimes formed between them, as at King's College, Cam¬ 
bridge (p. 418), and elsewhere. Fiyitig buttresses span the af^le roofe and 
are moulded or pierced and sustain^ by pinnades fjv 444 0, sj. Inlerio^ 
frequently consist of twp stages. y\z. nave arcade and clear^storj^ In place 
of the triforium there is often a mere line of pauellbig as at Winchester 
(p. 443 Si) and S. George's Chapel, Windsor (p. 417 u), or of ruches for 
statuajip^ as ia the Chapel of Henry' Vll, Westminster (p. 3S3)* Parish 
churches frequeurly have no trifonum, owing to flat aisle roof, 

riiJor.“Walls followed on the same lines a$ the last period, as the 
Chapel of Henry VO (p. 383 A), but in domestic buildings there is some 
novelty, as in the extended use ol red brickwork with thick mortar joints, 
m which pattOTts were formed by darker “ headers." os at Hampton Court 
Palace, Compton WynyateSj and other ma 4 ior houses. Buttresses have 
traoeried panels, as m the Chapel of Henry \TI. and are orowned with 
flnial 5 > often omamented with crockets, while dying buttresses are often 
pierced (pp. 383 a. f, 444 P}. Interiors ha\^ much panelling, 

c. Openings^ 

i^ntf/o-SoTcin. ArcheSji as io the chancel ikirehK Eiscamb, and tower 
arch. Sompting* an? semidrculaj (p. 345 n) and often onmaulded* and Oie 
sidte or jambs fr^nently have "long and short work." Doorways are 
plainly fmnied with square, umnoulckd jambs, and semidmilar arches 
ip- 345 f^)- ^ InduVi's hdve squime jamm and ciiher round or triangular 

heads, as at Deerhurst (p. 345 J). with the Gccaskmal addition of a central 
baluster, as at Worth (p, 345 mid 5 . Mary the 5 ounger. York {p. 345 g), 
and another treatment is that at Haris Barton (p. 345 a, e. c). 

iVenrTMn.^rcades InvadaWy consist of semidrciil^ arches (p 44? nU 
timnoidded in the early part ol the jjeriod. as in S, John^s Chapel Tower 
of Umdou fp. 391 c), and in the later period they are enriched with mould¬ 
ings, as S, Bartholomew, ^ndon (p. 349 a), and Waltham Abbey. Door¬ 
ways end wtndows have jambs in square recesses or '' orders " enrjosiiig 
Dook-shafta. TJiese "orders" are frajiiently esuved with rigsag and 
beak-h^d orname^« as at Ettoa (p, 443 a, b), or ekbonitely sculptured. 

at Barfieston, Kent. Windows are small and the internal jambs are 
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(teepiy wl^iyed (pp, 346 A, 446 *J They are in single lights, often 0 Ank«i 
by blind arcatli^ fp. 44s a), aJthnogh double wth ceatr:tl shaft 

occur in towefs, wlule tlinee oponings. the middle one Iwii^ the laricesi. are 
grouped togetlier. as in S. Bariiiol<imcw. London (p. J49 a), and elsewhere 

Ql»- 4425. . ^ . 

Early Engliih .—Arcades are of more sknder propnmow, and pcjinted 
lancet arches came into general use fpi 442 0, l-'L at first side by side wi^ 
round orcb^ (p- 442 c. nl and in connection with vaulting, and then in 
arches, as at \fetminster Abbey and the Temple Church (p 34b Bj. Door¬ 
ways (p 445 C. D. E) have j^hs enriched with mouliings, detached shafts, 
and carved oniameots, aviwii^ with lancet arches and lj(md moulds, 
tilndows (p. 446 B-E) of lancet shtpe (p. 963] a« groaped in two. throe, or 
even live fjghts, as in tlie " Five Sisters in York Minster (p. 37^)^ The 
glass is often near the face of the waif, thus making deep internal jamlts. 
The early form of " plate" tracery- (p. 44b ») cut through a plate of stone 
was developed into "bar" irac«n^. an mnovatkn whidt led to cxira.- 
ordtnary developments in desi^ the twoligfit windows of WestminsiM 
Abbey, with geometrical tracery (a o, 1245) are imuing the earliest bar 
tmeeried windows m England fp. Jl^l 0). Cusps (p 9^^) soffit 

of tracery arches in separate pieces, were introduced, as at Raunds, 
N’ortiiants, e^peiially in arcular lights, but in Inter windiiw-heads the cusps 
aw an integral part of the tmeeried mouldings. Tlie spaoes between the 
cusps are known as trefoil {p. 393 d). nuatrefoil or dnqueioil (p. 967} 
according as tJiey are comjMjseci of three, (oui, or five o;ieningS (p. 963). 

Dmralal .—Arcadfts becaroe wider in proportion to thitir height and 
Were crowned with rquilateral sivhes (pp, 443 ti, K, 963!, i-e struck frfjm the 
points of equilateral triangles, as at York and Lichfield, and the ogee arch 
came into use (p, 963). Doorway's (p. 445 F-l.'l have jambs ol tesa depth than 
in die Early English style, and are ornamentetl with engaged iiisirad of 
detached shafts, Windows fp 446 H, J kI are [arge and div'id<'d by mu 11 ions 
uito two or more lights, and the enlaigenieni of clear-story windows pro¬ 
ceeded puri pa%su with the diminution in height of the trifonum. Tracery 
at first consisted of gcoineinc fonns, as a t Westminster Abbey , the ctoislerS 
of Salisbury (p. 368 JL the cbtiir clcar-^stories of Lincoln fp. 372 g) and Uch- 
fidd (p. 443 C,). and the nave of York In the latter pari ol the period it 
consisted ol cundluiear or flowing lines, as in t.ie choirs of Ely (p. 443 J) and 
Wells. Cusps which, in the Early English sryle^ had often been let into the 
stone tracery now foimed pan of it- SmaJliir tyfwa of windows still occur 
(p. 446 F, c) 

Pnptndicufor,—Arcade now tisnally oohiiist either of " drop" arches 
{pp. 349 (t, 9631 or in the later period of four-ainired areltcs (pp, 443 *-■ 9^3)> 
of which the spandrels are aotnetinie* filled with tracfjry or carving Ip +43 M}, 
Doorways art generally finished with a square hwd moulding oi.'cr the arch, 
and the spandrels are nmameiited. as in the tloorway ol Merton Coltrge, 
Oxford (p. 445 a), \Miidosvs, of which the earliest in the style are probably 
those at Winchester (p. 3??}. have mullion^ continued vertically through 
their whole height up to the main arch, an arrangement which pfoduott a 
perpendicular eflect and givi&i the name to the style (p. 44 ^ L, M), In many 
cases they are of onormuUi him. strengthened by horizontal transotns. and 
even form a wallot glass, as at S George's Chapel. WintLsor (pp. 417. + 4 *> ML 
the east window at Gloucester (38 ft. wide by 7a It. high, an area apprexi- 
mating to that of a tennis court). King's College Cluijjel, Cambridge (p. 418), 
and Henry V'H Chapel, Westnunster (p, 383 J, 
r 
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TWi??.—Arcades are of wider sjjan and are geoeraify crowned by typical 
fotpr-centred Tudor arches with spaadiels Hied with eHher tracery or carving. 
Doorways are based on the Perpendicubr type with four-centred arches 
(p. 411 E), often entilosed in a sqii;^ hood-mniilding, and the sp^drds are 
often carved with heraldic devices fp. 411 B). Large windows ^ith perpen¬ 
dicular mnlLions and horizontal transoms were now chiefly used for domestic 
aichitecture (p. 4 Jt E:), and the pointed arch was fiequently omitted* to suit 
the Sat ceilings of iiving-rootns, and Its place extemuGy lahen by a hood¬ 
moulding teimmatiiig Laterally in carved bosses (p. 40S a). Projecting hay 
and otiaJ windows give variety and pictiiiesi|uenfss to manor houses, as at 
Compton Wynyates (p. 408 bJ, Great CbaJheld {p. 4011>)* and Athelfaamptou 
(p. 405 A)p and also of the mimerous colleges of a qui^-religious natiiie^ as at 
Cmord Camlmdge, 

D. Hoofs4 * 

/lfijp/o-S««Hi»^-SaiDn vaults, based on Roman, were plain and simple. 
There is no exact knowledge of roofs of this period, as none exist, but they 
were probably either of simple timber consiructioo covered with slate (p. 345 
K, Lp m), or of stone slabs in horimntal layers approadimg each other till they 
met at the apex, as in early Irish chtmehes. In some iliununatcd manusoipts 
buildings are repmstnted a$ covered with slat^ or shingles. The well- 
known and uniaue tower roof at SompttDg (p. 345 E.J. formed by four planes 
Lying on the gables and meeting in ridges above the Q|>ex in each case b a 
peculiai form shown in some Rlienisli diordies. 

Ntnmanr —Norman roofs have an indination of forty-five degrees finished 
wiili dripping eaves or parapets Tlie rimpk flaming is either left exposed 
or there is a flat ceiling, boarded and p? 3 unted, as at Ely (p. 370* a) and 
Peterborough (p. 3^7 n). Cathedrals and abbeys of this period origmaily 
had w'Doden ceilings, hut were vaulted laicr, ^ Gloncescei, Exeter, and 
Durliam, The introduction of rib and panel vaulting (p, 350 sj eventually 
supplanted the Roman method of ctoss^vaulls in wiiich the meeting huK 
were simple groins, as in tlie cryyt of Cantcrbxiry Cathedral (aj>, 1096^1107) 
(p. 550 A) and the aisles of S. John^s Chapel, Tower of London. Eariy rib 
and panel vaulting b seen in the ambulatory, Canierbui^-Cathedral, and llie 
nortb aisle of Durham Cathedral. There is sexpailite vaulting in tJie dioir 
of Canterbury' (p. 371 B), erected by Williain of Sena (a.d. 1195), while the 
nave vault at ptirbain has, it is bdkved, the earliest pointed arches over a 
high vault in England (p. 554 

Eerlji Engibh.—Rooti became steeper eateniaUy ttith m indlnatbn of 
about sixty degrees. Where there was no stone ifaiilting the framing was 
felt expos^ interaaljy, and the braces or ribs, together with the di»e-5et 
rafters, fsoduce the efiect of a waggon-shaped vault (pp, 368 c, +40 a}. Vaults 
(p* 350 c. !>} are marked by the general use of the pointed Sich as in West- 
minster Abbey, which aiuTMtmted all dJfficuliies of vaulting the oblong nave 
Gompsrtnient, which had ribs of such v'aiymg span. The maiD ribs consisted 
ol tiansvi^, diagonal, and wall ribs, to winch were added Later mtennediate 
ribs or “ tJercerotis " and ridge ribs, as Ld Linooln and Westminster (p. 350 n). 

Decatated ,—Hoofs an of more moderate pitch, and sometimes have 
open framing inteinaUy, of which Great WaJvetn Priory (p. 449 oV. Jiecfcine- 
ton Cliuncb (p, S. Elh-ddreda, Hoibom, arc good ^pectmnns. 

t For thfl wlutiRi of Eflftsb -raaldag p. is$. Mud tor a datTiptiiHi of Engiiib 

iBniS^TaJ iHln AH p, 
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Vaults (p+ 350 f) have an increased ittttnber of intermediate ribs which tend 
10 reduce the ske of panels, and the lieme " rib led to complicated sUX- 
ibaped patterns known as^' stellar " vaulting, as in the choir of Ely (A.n. 13^2) 
and the nave of Canto-buiy fa.o* X379)* while the number of bosses occasioned 
by the niumettitfS ribs add richness to the vaulUng surface* 

Pcrp«ntifczJar.—Timber Foofa. of ttie hammer-beain type are uumeroas aa 
at Ehham (p. 449 g)^ espcdaXly in East Angl^. and were often richtv orna¬ 
mented with called figures of angels and pkrced tracery (pp. 388* 449)- 
while the later tonfs is the style became nearly fiat and resembled a floor in 
i.-onstruction (pp. 38S G, J, 30 427 K], The roof of Westtnisiter Ifallt 

(p. 449), erected is a.d_ 1399, covers an area of nearly half an acre, and is one 
of the largest timber rook, unsupported by pillars, b the wachL Fan^ palm,. 
cft conoidal vankmg (pp. 350 ^8) was evofved from the " stdbr vaults 

of the periiid and consists of mverted concave cones, with ribs of s i mitar 
radluSp as m the Gloucester doisters, but the Herne and fan vaults are some¬ 
times combined, as at Sherborne AbtMsy ^475)^ Pendunt vaulting was 
introduced, in which strong transveise auches support elongated voussoin 
forming pen dantSp from whidi spring the vault ribs, as in the Divinity Scliodls, 
Oxford (a.d. 144^^) ip, 350** c), and Oxford CntiiedraJ (p, 350** b)* 
TcjyJor^—■Hammer-beam roots and other roofe with eqjosed hoiirontai 
rafters were threwn across the halfs of many lordly manor houses giving a 
distinctive charm, as in Compton Wjmyates and Wolsey^s Paiaoe at Hampton 
Court (p. 41Q e), and these continued in u^e up to the Etirabethan period, as 
in the Middle Temple Hail Ip. H44q u). Vaulting continued on the $aine iiti^ 
as in the fan vault of King^s CoU^ Chapel, Cambridge, and culminated m 
the magnificent fan and pendant vault of the Chapel of Heitty VII (p. 383), 
while the vunlt of S* George^s Chapel, Windsor (a.d. 1501-1:505) (p. 41711) is 
an unusual example of sEde lieme vaults connected to a oent^ barrel vaidL 
ifany plaster ceilings of geometrical and pendant type date horn this period 
fp, 411 c). For examples of timher roofa in Engliih parish churches of all 
periods see p. jSfi. 

E Colunmi. 

id nj^-SoEcwt.—Piers were short, stumpy cylinders crowned with square 
blocks of stone instead of muuld^ capitals, and the roughly formed boliisters 
in belfiy window^ appear to have been turned by a lathe a^ have projecting 
capitals to support the thick wail (p. 345 B, i>i f, g, h, j)* 

iVormon.—Here (p. 450). short and massive, are cylindrical or poly¬ 
gonal, as at Gloucester, Bristol, Exeter^ and S. Jotn^a Chapel, Tower of Lou- 
doD (p. 391 c}, while at Dtuham diagon^ fiuiJiig and rigzag chajutelHnp w^ere 
worked on the cylindrical piere (p. 354 b), Compouml piers, wiih ractanguiar 
recesses contaiuiog shafts^ as at Peterboroi^h (p, 367 j) and Durlmm (p^ 334 
b), were often used altemaicly vrith cylindrical piers, as at Korwidi, Duiiiam, 
and Waltham. The shape of piers during the Medieval period vr^ in- 
fliLfincfid by the vaulting shafts wldch they supported The small shafts in 
the recessed orders" of doorways and windows were sometimes richly 
card ed. Capitals (pp, 450^ 453) ^e usually cubifonn orcusWon typc^ anme- 
times carved and sc^luped, but some, such as the Ionic capita] in the Tower 
of Loudon, ore reminiscent of Roman architeciuro, tiiough the Cormlhi™ 
type, which CKxrurs in Canterbury (p. 371 B), is rauie frequently seen in 
Francn. 


t by KeriAnd, Uoster CvrpcatmF, 
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£orfy £f^oA,— Pins (t>. 45o) are eiliwt compound, cylindrical, or octa- 
gotiaJ. and often stcTouTMicd by detached shafts of Porbeck martle (p, 3S1 C) 
held together by bands of stone or metal at iotervafi. as at Salbbti:^ fp, 368 
H), the Temple Church (pi 346 B), and Westminster Abbey (p. 30* A, a). 
Capitals were fretjuentSy boldly moulded so as to produce deep shadows, or 
carved with conventional foliage fp. 453)i BOttaal abarus is circular 

on plan, and thus differs Ironi the aquare abacus of Fiance. Capitab were 
also of the '* crocket “ and " waierdeaf *’ types, Tlie water table base was 
common (pp. 445 1>, 45® N)- 

f^econiled.— Pieis (p- 4 So), which aue sometime diamond-shaped on plan, 
are !(tim)unde<l by engag^ shafts, a development from deuched Early Eng¬ 
lish shafts. Capitals are nsnally dreoiar on plan ; and when moulded are 
fimilar to Early Engli^. but not so deeply undercut, and the carved foliage 
of oak. ivy. maple, or vine i$ more naturaiistic (pp. 374 D, 453). 

PcTpeiJuxifor.—FieTS {p. 450) frequently have four senudrculp shafts 
connected by holloa and side fillets, which are also sometimes carried round 
the arch (p. 349 B). Piers became more slender and were often oblong on 
plan with ihe greater dimension north and south, regulated by the carrying 
up of the vaulting shafts from the ^und. Capitals, now often potygional on 
plan, have less pronounced mouldings and the abacus and bdJ are not so 
dearly defined (p. 3S1 e). Capitals when carved have conventional foliage, 
shallow and sciuare in outline (p. 453). Bases to piers are often polygonal on 
plan and the bracket " moulding was in constant use (p, 450 v). 

Tudor. — IHers adhered to the slender E^erpendicailar type with octagonal 
moulded base and capital, and are sktj in dnuitry chapels, aeputdira) 
monuments, choir stalls, and domestic Httings. 

F, Mouldings. 

Anglit-Saxefi - —Mouldings were few, and consisted of smple rounds arid 
hollows in capitals (p. 345 D. f) and bases (p. 343 d) formed by the axe, which 
appears to have bem the chief tool emploj^, but tuined balusters in tower 
windows indicate greater technical skill (p. 345 b). 

Garmon. — The developmeiit of mouldings was a marked feature of this 
period (p. 454) and are an index of date in all periods. The jambs of door 
and window openings were formed in recesses or “ orders ” and the outer 
edges were rounded off in bowtelL mouldings Ip. 967). and liom tills shnple 
beginning the complicated roouldiogs of siibs(;t|uicnt periods were evolved 
The mouldings thtanselves were elaborately carved with cIietTou or zigaag, 
billet, beak-head, nail-head, cable, embattled, and double cone, and form an 
impoTtant decorative element in the style (p, 455). 

Eatiy Ettglith. —Mouldings are bold and deeply undercut, but still 
follow' and accentuate the outline of the rectangular lecmses by b»»i«g 
arranged on the "waII" and "soffit planes" (p^ 434 c, li. j, k). The 
*' bowlelJ ” moulding fa occaidaniiJly accompanied by a side or front fillet, 
and is sometimts so developed with hollaws un either side as to he pear- 
shaped in section, while sometime^i it U pointed and formed as a " keel ” 
moulding (pp. 454 d. 971). Tire elated dog-tooth (p. 9^) succeeded the 
Med nai^hcad ol the Momwin penud and gives a play of light and sltade 
to deeply cut hollow ^uldings (p. 455), 

JTecofofed."' — McioJdings depart from precedent, as they are somettmes 
formed on the diagonal or “ chamfer plane " instead of on planes prallel 
either with the wall face or jamb face (p. 454), There is a tendency to dfare- 
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ENCLlISH ilEDLEVAL AXCaiTECrUllE 
«nA fMesses or " ontos," which an? now sometoM disguised by holl^ 

SjSltojTaTlieS* JuS: New varieties a« the wav« {p,j^) and the 

oeee fp ^2) tnouidUigs. while the scroll moulding (p, qji) is 
Sw Sldi!I^«ruarneiited with the chnracteristiC 

S'.i «ttL»(EiiSl; E«« (!- 45 J f c«™“ ^ ‘iSf £ 

have their d«p hoUows filled with carved foliage (p. 455). 

SS 3 r»c dripi»« ™ ,?;■■ 

heads «T grotestiues, as at Cley, Norfolk (p. 445 ^)‘ 


‘Tbe »rr«d eugelt. ertr eagef o;^ .... 

Stated, wbiro upon llwii heada the eonUwreM. ,_ 

vfjth lialf btowatawh. and win** pat eKwadw ew tl>an teeasta. 


KaAT*. 


PffWiaiitf —Mouldings wwe set on the diagonal plane. ^n| ^ 

in bases, often interpenetrates (i e, passes behind or m f 

and this gives a complicated and inuirate appem ^ and crestings 

are enriched with tablet-flowers 

ftequentlv sunnoont the coratoe mouldings J*^ 1 ,j2 uSlows 

live liattlrments occur along the trausoms of windows, while the hollows 

ate enriched with successive comic* flowers. . 

TaJi-r — Mouldings are similar to ^ose of the last 
their use in fitting ol domestic bmldings, 

panels, doors, and ceitiogs. they «;ere genera% "S 

The lofty mouldfid and twisted brick chinui^^^ks are , 

in thS period (pp. 399 ». 430 cl. Jfotddings begin ^e mto® of 

the ipml Kejiaissance nioveinwt whkh was tnfi S 

C. Onmmient- * 

Sl.^1S^vST;SdT.iT4SS^ 

^orml) _ CaiTitd omatnent was now often applied to moulding 

foluige. especially the acantbua scroll, is clearly due to 

executed in abolder and Eessreflned manner The tympY»30_^ wlu?^ effective 

doorways, such as the West's door at Hy. are 

though rough representations of Scnpiuiul siibjwts. Arrading ^ cporcire 
archB (p. 3 I 7 J) ^ong aide walls are b^irent. and P‘j?^ ^3 

to om^^t the whole vraU. Stained glass now began to be ^ 
sporingiy in small pieces, leaded together m 

g^ ^L\s in the choir at Canterbury {AJ>. ” 7 ^) BibU^ubpxlj 

set in ^ blue of ruby groiuid, and Iraiaied bnlti^tly e««ksined 

Tmtar r«.I. w«.'4lo«red Ip. J 70 * *1-^^ 

IMBtls. u « Pewrborough, a<d tlie iwlorrf ^ “> 

an idea of the orfgioal colour ti^tment. phe font 

and interest to interiors, as the famous Bayeu* tapestry testifies- « fi* lont 
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(p. 460 a ), pbcina {p. 460 e), sedlim (p, 46(1 K), gable csross (p. 459 a), boas 
(P- 459 j)» corbel {p* 459 show the cntJftsiiiajuliLp eipcuded on carvipg^, 
httmgs, and fumitTire m many n country chimli, 

£nf^ Englizh. —The dE^-tcoth amanif nt in hollow mouldings was nsed 
In great profusion (p. 455 l, m} and the dnsd replaced the axe of the Eariy 
Norman period- Carved foliage is convendonaj In treatment* and con^sfs 
oi c^p curling Tnas^ of " stiff lejif foliage ” (pp. 453 d, e. 455 j. 459 p), 
Flat surface, as m Weslmuister Abbey (p. j8a a), are often carved with 
^cate "diaper" pattems fsce GJossaiy), sotnetimes painted, and doubt- 
Ito copied ftiMn tapestry hangingB or painted panels. Large scuiptuied 
figures were often placed in canopied nidies, and the west front of Wells fAj> 
I 330 - 4 ZJ, with 300 statues, is a desip on the grand scale tn which scnlptnre 
w oombined with architecture (p. 364 b), Arcadiog of pointed arches often 
iimaineiited the lower part of walls, as at Salisbury. Staincd-elasa windows 
increased in number and small pietta of glass were stilJ leaded in mosaic- 
like patterns, in which a violet-blue was a favourite colour, as b Bechet's 
Crown, Canterbury, the " Five Sisters," York, and the rose n^ow Lirtmln 
Many nne momunaits now added to the beauty of rnteriom, and Bishop 
lindport s mnnument {p. 423 a) iu Salisbury Cathedral and the Canteluire 
dinne. Hereford Cathedral (p, 413 j), are beautiful examples of the fine 
decorative stoneworfE of this period, while the larlv English font fp a6o b 1 
piacuia (p. 460 F). sedilia (p. 460 u) and tabemade fp. 460 tl eable croa 
fp, 459 B), finial (p. 439 E), boss (p, 455 k), gargoyle (p. 456 a), etwket 
(p. 456 K f), and biaAet {p, 459 P) show that much candid ffaftSmanditp 
bashed on the» features. The Psalteis. Misaals, Books of Hours, and 
Ctoonicles are a vali^k record of oontemporjiry life m wbkh htmtsman 
shepherd fiaherrium. labours, scribe, monk, long, knight, and saint all beu 
Iheir I»art, The Bntish Museom and the Victoria and Albert Mtiseran 
contam^om. pj^, and Iriptychs wrought in metals, ivory, 

and wood, with architcciuraJ features freely used in the designs. ^ 

Z)««re#4—The balbflower (p. 9^6) and tablet-dower often enifch tnould- 
ings. Carving generally b^e more naturalistic and repmduced the 
acti^ tonus of ivy, oak vme-leaves. and ev«» of seaweed top 455 450 
^ 9>. Fig^ m canopied n^ ™ frequently added to exSoS ks at 
^ter and arcadmg, resemblmg window rmcay, lined the wall surfaces 
Stained glass, l^ng its f^itive mosaic character, became translucent in 
tone and free in design, and the bige windows glowed with Imninoua 
poured pictures of figi^ m arehi^tunrl canopies with borders of vine and 

SlteS^ “orT Abbey, and Merton 

J?*?**P** wiiidimi,. stuined md uac-i 
ttoota Mciu Akm-flamJjig cHiukh) file#," 

and tombs in cathedrals and churdics to, g k l 1 are mmm. 
tore bui^-s m ihej^lves. with beautifnl detaif S <iiopy, (pTfi 

«!»^|y in woodwork, sudi i 
bishops ^ues (p. 464 E} carved choir stalls (p, 464 n), 

pulpits under tlie mfiuence of sai^dotaliSi, to 

decoration (pp. 371 B, 373 ©), The font (p. 460 cl ntsdrS^ f 

tabjmi^ (p. ^ 11. fP; 456 V, Mi.rediUsffp. J), corbej (p uS' 

eagle lecterns {p. 465 e. f). gable cross (p. 439 cl. fiiS^(p ^S^l.^nd bS 
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(p. 45g L) wdl show the decoiauve tre^Umcnt of the period, and the Eleanor 
Crosses fp. 43J b), while brasses at Cobhain (p, 465 11} and Stoke d'Aberaoo 
—die earliest in England—are examples of oontmemorative monuments. 

Pttptn/liailar ,—Vine leaves and grapes often enrich the mouldings, which 
a (so have cornice dowers at interval (p. 455 n). Carved foli^e is both con- 
veutional and naturalistic (pp. 453, 455, 456I, while the spedal omaments of 
the period are the Tudor rose, the portcuUUj and the fleur-dedis, all of which 
were used unsparingly, as in Henr>‘ the Seventh's Chapel. Fine figure sculp¬ 
ture cakes the form of angels and heraldic figures supporting emblems, such 
as the poitcnllis, rose, and crown, as in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, and the 
carved angeb on the " Jacob's ladder " at Bath Abbey (p. 3 S°* 
arcading was replaced by paneUing) which, resembling window tracery, over* 
laid the wall surfaces and buttresses from floor to vault, as at Gloucester, 
while miniature battlements dfioorated window transoms and cornices 
(pp 443 it, 446 3*, 463 a). Architectural canopies in stained glass have a 
mellow golden tinge, ponced by silver stain, wliidi sets oi! the large single 
figures in ruby and blue, whkh are often rang^ one djove tlie other and give 
the solemn effect of— 

StoriM wiDiiDwi dight 

Carting « dim rcAiguoi 

VMndow design became more pktomi, as the ose oi pcfspective over- 
the difficuJtfes iiiherent in transpar^t glass. Heraldic devices of 
shields with annonal bearings scroll insmpdeas were as at 

King's College, Cambridge, Fairford Church, GloucestemhLrep and Canter¬ 
bury Cathed^ Shrines and Chantry Chapels, as at Wmehester (p, 377 J} 
and Canterbury^ and reredoses^ as at Winchester (p, 377 were olten 
delicately mod^ed miniatnres on the tfcsigq of the larger building, which 
they adorn Chancel screens often supporting rood lofts (many of which 
destroyed since a.d, 1561) were lonneti ef mulll^s^ open traceryp sculptn^ 
statues undiir crocketed canopies crowned with Tudor flower cresting 
(p. 456 j). Colour was frequently applied to httings end timber roois, as 
in the churdi^ of East Anglk, Choir sUlls (1^- 464 F) were elaboraie and 
misericords under choir seals were carved with grotesques and delicate 
foliage (p, 464), while bench-ends were terminated with carved poppy-heads 
(p, 404 B, c, o), ExamplB of a Perpendicular font fp. 460 0), piscina 
(p. 460 H), se^ia (p, 460 f), chancel and rood screens (p. 463). a bench-end 
(p. 464 c)p pulpits fp. 464), rood loft (p. 463 c), parclose screen (p, 465 A], 
ch^try chapels (p. 423 A, c}, a gable cross (p. 459 pj* crodeeta [p, 456 s, T]* 
fimial fp, 459 G, nip pendant fp* 459 e)» and boss (p. 459 ¥) given. Metal¬ 
work in door httmgs, grilles^ and in fine brasses was used in ppolurion with 
□inch variety and b^uty of design and execution (p. 465}, 

Tcii(?r*—Tudor omauient b^gan to appep during the late Perpendicular 
period in chto^ch monumexitSi, and also in domestic aruhiteciufe. The 
Tudor rose {p. 455 w) enriches mouldings and, with curiing vtne^teaf and 
tcndrilp is frequent in the spandrels of four-centrod door-heads. Chantry 
chapels, as at Worcesto^ fp. 4^3)* were striking feattn^ In some of the 
cathedr^. Sculpture generally tetruys Renaissance influence, and the 
roundels at Hampton G:iurt Palace were actually brought (tom It^y. 
Chimney-pieces offered a fine field for the decoiytri'e display of carving 
with heraldic devicesi^ as in the famous chimney-pieces of TattersbaU Keep 
(P- 395 Gp J). V^-oodwork is finely carved, as in the ILnenfold panels of 
walls (p, 411 j) and doors, ^pd also of fumituro, which now became more 
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plentiiuL Modelled plsister cdLiiigs with moulded ribs give ^nish to inlcriors, 
a$ a-t Lotjeley Park (p. 791)* Levens Hall, md Hajupton Court (p. 411 c). 
Lead work alw received omamental treatment, in the turrets at Hampton 

Court, and rairt-water head^ (p- 411 c). Wroirghi-iron door (p. 4n a) 

and metal w:nk a* the screen to Henry VIIS Chautry Chafwl (p. 576**) are 
architecturaJ in character. Glass, coloured with heraldic devices, was now 
more targclv used m domestic arcliitecture in patterned lead " cames/* as in 
the window^ at Qckwells Manor, Berkshire (p. 407 AJ. Castles oi the fetidai 
type^ deigned for militaty yperatioits artd for defensive purposes, and often as 
bare of ornament as of comfort, were passing away. Tlte manor houses which 
sprajig up were developed ou domestic rather than on military lines, a$ 
the fortified suonghold gave way before the dwetting-house. With this 
change of purpose came a desire for comfort and dec<iratian, and so omA- 
mentv had been the iaithful handmaid of ecxJesUsticai ajchitectute, 

had a fre^ chance of development in the service of domastic architecture. 
Thus, the tendency of Tudor omament was largely governed by its locor- 
pomtion hi domestic building. This, together with the uiHuence of the 
mcoming Renaissance* gives n a special character and associates it mtimately 
with the new English hoine3+ which were then rising throughout the country 
in place of old monastic establishmejits. Here Lhetik again, wre see 
ornameni adds its peculiar attribute to each period. 
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SCOTTISH ARCHITECTURE 

(jk.ti. lath-iStlk amt.} 

ScoTTtSB architecture ocnnaiences with Lake DwcUuiets, Mounds, Bur^hii, 
and Beehive Huts of the Celtk peiiod, such as those at Lc^ (p. 2 Dj, Some 
small churches or ofatoiies were founded proijahly on Irish prototypes. 

Medieval ardutecture in Sootknd followed ou much the some lioea as in 
England antil the middle of the fiiteenth century, when it assumed a more 
dfi]£iitely national cbaracteir. fnspiration was l^ely drawn from France, 
with which county there was dose political connectian. This resulted in a 
picturesoae and interesting development on French lines, especially after 
Robert Bruce 1306-29] secured the independence of Scotland, In 
Melrose Abbey (p. 468** seen French and SpaAsh inDuences, while in 
Rosstyn Chapel {p,_46S** a, B) Portuguese inDuence is apparent ; for it b 
very drailar in detail to the Church of Belem, near Lisbon. Lancet windows 
either ungly or la were used long after they had been discontinued In 

En^and ; while the Ftamboyoot tracery of French Gothic was preferred to 
the Perpendicular style of English Gothic. 

Glasgow Cathedra] (A.l>. iroi-15^) (p. 363 ]]} b the best preserved Gothic 
edihee in Sootland. aiul, although of diSerent dates, is very uniform in 
appearance. It has on intemM length of 283 ft,, witli nave and andes. 
choir and aisles, eastern aisle with chapeb beyond, and Chapter House and 
Sacristy. The fine vaulted Crypt (A.n. 1233^8) (p. 46a* b), fashioned in the 
fall of the ground, endooes the sluine of S. Mungo. 

Other important cathedrals are those of Ed^urgb, S. Andrews, Kirk¬ 
wall. Dunblane, one of the finest Medieval buildings in Sortland, Aberdeen 

FtcbiPlsiic ArdiitKtuEe. pL i_ 
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and Eigin. S. GiJ«s, Edinburgh (p_ 46S* a) has a crawn-like spire* while the 
Abbeys of Kelso* Melrose* Dunfennlme, Holyiood* and Do'tuigh are well 
Lnovm. DaJmenf Chumh and Leuchan Church (p, 46S* c) are amongst the 
mcsl notable of many parish ditirches. 

Pele towers or basdea. with projecting angle tamtSp consisted of dngle 
rooim one over the other accessible by " turnpike " or windjng stairs. The 
corbie orcfOW'^eppetlgable was nsea in preJerEnoe to the str^aight- 
sidtd gable of England. In vaulted roois a oontiniioiis barrel vault with 
surface ribs was occasimiaiJv employed* 

Scotland b spedaLly rich In Gothic castles and mansions whkh possess 
distinctive eharacterp and 10 wliich native stone was largely employedH 

Glamis Castle [p* 4^69 c, n) has many chaiacteristJc features, such as the 
grouped buildings at various angles^ and the vast height of bare wails com¬ 
bined with pictnresS^ne dfcnlar turtetSi Giamis Castle is the traditional 
scene of the munkr of Duncan by Macbethp rdetred to by Shakespeare: 

** Thki distlv hath ^ pleouixt s»t r th? aLt 

ygiTniify unA rvmtly rccommeoiifl itsell 
UntD our fieetk uttiBem/* 

Castles and mansicTLS in Scotland bom the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century have a national character, and are divided by MacGibbon and Ross 
into foin- perind^^ Firtf periuJ {thirteenth isentury): casiks were erected on 
the Norman model with lofty walls of usually of the plainest 

description, and with towere to defend the curtain walls, as at Rothesay (p. 469 

B). Sewtd pmod ffemrteenth cenimy) l castle have a tower similar 
to the Norman keep with a " bamikin ** or courtyard surrounded by a waif 
which was less extensive than in the thirteenth century. The L-plan, formed 
by the addirinu of a wing to one angie of the keep* was adopted, a$at Giamis 
(p. 469 c)i, and ornamental features were rare. Thifi petioi 1400-^1542)' 
the kiKp was still used together with the L-plan* and a tower contamiog a 
stair was inserted in the angle {p- 469 G* n}. Large castl^ display an increase 
in dfnameatt and the building round a wall of ^nc^ni^ formed a central 
courtyanl. Fmirih p^rhJ (a.d* 1547-1700) r traditional plans were adhered 
to—the courtyard fctr larger buildings and the keep with L-, Z-* T-, or E-plans 
for smaller handings* os at Stirling (p, 469 ir). Old defensive forms sech as 
oorbelEogSp angle turrets with tonica] roofs, and battlements became mere 
oTTiajncTitSp while dormer windows and clustered chimnej's nehect Renais¬ 
sance Inhuence. George Hcriot's Hospital Edinburgh (p, 469 K m, x). in the 
eariy Renaissance style* is a fine example of the Fourth period, both in 
dignity of plan and beauty of detail, notably in the entrance gateway with 
its subtle Renaissance treatment. 

A series of plans and sketches of different types of boildirigap showing the 
rvational character of Scottish arthitecture, b given on 469* 
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IRISH ARCHITECTURE t 

(JLO. £lli-s 6 th cent,) 

Tb^ architecttrre of Ireland -can be divided into tliree mala periods—Celtic^ 
KediavaJ. and Rm^ssance—and m each there are a numlier oi tirterestinc 
buUdiTigs of distinctive characteTr 

/lfcA(Y«/u/if.—Eaiiy Chiistko buildings in I»Lu)d are ardiak; 
and existing ramains indicate that the building moo^ laigely foUowed types 
nf pre^hristias times. The cddd interest ties m C^tic Aichitecture from the 
aixifi century to the English Conquest, a.d. 1169. 'nie ciltk or " Runic " 
cross is a modification of the Latin Cross and is often capped with a slopine 
roof to throw off the r^, as in the crosses of Dtirrow and Mcmasierboia 
^ divided into panels containing carved representations 

of Biblical episodes, the unending knot, and much other symbolism. Early 
churches were extcemely small and appear to hav^ been principally as 
^torics for priests, with smaU square chancels attoched. The naves have 
barrel vaults surmounted by an " overcroft ** covered by a steep roof of 
stone, as at Code's Cbapd, Cashel (a.Ei. 11^7-34) (p. 470). probably the 
fioMt m Ireland, and S. Kevin’s Kitchen, Glendalough, Windows appear 
to hai;e^ unglaaed in these primitive churches. There were also mooastk 
establishments, and Prof, Stokes points out that there is a group of seven 
fim^l cb^es at Iiidderann similar to some in Asia Minor, The monastic 
cells at the Skelligs are of beehive foim, vdth domed stone roofs in horixontal 
coi^, as m the Tr^sury of Atreus, Myreme [p. *), Ro^nd towers, 

wluch are generally detached, have been a subject of much coqtioversv 
but It IS now genendly considered that they were ecdesiastical in origio and 
were buiU between ajd. 890 and 1338. They were used as treasore-botises 
^uges. or bell towers, and for displaying lamps at night. The entrance 

th* atuJ the toweiB, which taper 

sightly towarfs the summit, are crowned, as tn the Tower, Devenlsh fp. 470^^ 
with a conical roof, or, as at the Tower, Kilcee (p. 470 j), with a batt£mLted‘ 
parapets 

Medfiena/ i^rBAi/eehwr.—Within the English domain in Ireland the 
influence of Continental art was felt during ihe Middle Ages, butSmoJi- 
ments of importance were erected The j ^ . 



usually have a nave and choir-probably oJica 'dividi^ by a 
wc^en semn trai^pt and routhero aisle, doisters, and a tower, often 

'“-™» - *W « KB- 

The earlier of the It^ chieftains are an interesting study but 

owmg to the disturbances in Elkabethan times there a little doLstie 
l^^itec^leftoft^ peri^. Irish ^itecture of the Retiaissanoe ^ 
13 lududed with English architecture of that period pmoo 
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FRANCE IN THE MEDE>EVAL PERIOD 
FRENCH GOTHIC 

(aj>. T3tb-i^tii cect.) 

(Sw pt jgt lot Frflncli Rom^eaqo* p. &Sj for FrtocJl ReniiJssiflCfiJ 

i, mFLUENCES 

L G«grftph 3 cal.~Fmice, oo th^ western confines of Europe* may be con¬ 
sidered. from an architectnml standpoint, as di^-ided into parts by the 
River Loire, Willi tlie Franks on the north and the Romance races on the 
south* architecture was influenced not only by ijeo^phical poddan, but 
also by rodal diflerencesv The build inga of old Roman settfei^ tn Ptovenoe 
and along the fertile Rh6oe vallev not only determined the character of 
Romanesque in this district (p. 2C>2), but also exercised an influence over the 
Gottiic which followed. In the wellndefined valley of the Garonne* which 
had been a trade-route from Marseilles to Bordeaux for fnerebants from the 
East, U is nalnral thnt there ^hoiiid be traces of Byzantiite Iraditions, even 
as late as the Gothic period. The north ol France* on the other hand, had 
beep exposed to inciirsiotis of Northmen, and this element left an impression 
Gothic iirchftectttre there. The “ lie de France '* or HoyaJ Doniaia—an 
old district fflnrnng- a kind of Island bounded by the Scinej, the Mame^ and 
other rivers^ with Paris as its capital, became* as the headquarters of the 
kings of France, tlie district where the great Freneli Gothic cathedrals were 
first built in rapid succesdon. as at Paris, Boinges* Chartres. Lanu. he Mans, 
Amieiis^ and Rheims. 

th GeologknL—The eireelleait building stone of France continued as 
abundant as in the Romanesque period [p. aud that found near Caen 
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aided in the development of the northern Gothic stvfe. In the mtrtmtainoua 
districts of the use of volcanic stone gave'a rich chromatic appear¬ 

ance; to the buildioss; while in the extreme south good local stone helped to 
continue the Classical traditions handed down through the Romanesane 
period {p. 2^), trai are in contrast with the fine morhle of Italy. 

UL C l imat ic.—This influence remained the same as during the previous 
Period fp. 293}, and all that it is nece^ary to note here is that the cotnpam- 
lively doll climate of the north pemiitted, and even invited, the extcnson 
of I^ge traceried windows to light the vast interiors. 

It, Religious.—The religions real of the thirteenth century, when Cbris- 
^nif^^as united against the Saracens, was especially manifested in France 
m the Third Crusade {a.d. 11S9) under Philip Augustus, the Seventh Crtisade 
(A.D. 124S) under S. Louis, and the Eighth Crusade (a.i>. 1270}, and was 
mmked by the erection of many grand cathedrals which were die work of the 
Imty and the free communes, b contrast with the monastic diurch-buiJdirtt 
of the Romanesque period, such as that of Abb^ Suger. mbUter of [.ouis VII 
fA.», it37-4o). *016 clergy, as a corporate body, had reached fJie summit of 
mtir power, largely due to their championship of justice and their adhesion 
to the royal cause. The papacy, in spite of vicissitudes, was undoubtedly 
powerM m Franw during the seranty yearn Ia.d. 1307-77) of the resident^ 
of the Pmses m their fortress-palace at Avignon. Tlie niigious spirit of the 
age found an outlet m the inauguration of cults of Sfscial sabta b different 
localities, and this brought fame to certain shrines which thus acqnired 
tt^th ^portance as pilgrimage centres, and this is reflected in the 
beautiful architecture and decoration of the churches. ITjc active aeaj with 
w^ uib^ poptUatieiJs set about buildbg cathedrab rnodneed almost 
imraculcuialy rapid fesuJts, and so much did this outburet of hiiilduM aclivitv 
transfonn the face of Frarure. that it has been compared by VioUet^-Duc to 
the comrarcial moTement which, m later times, covered Europe with rail- 
wys. A cTOwde against the heretical Albigeusei {see bdow) of Afbi 
T^odse, and Cartassonne was preached by the Cbterdans b A.l>: «oo and 
relenilew war wia waged during the thirteenth centurv, under papal 
by the King of France and tire nobles of the nortfi against die ^th and 
end^ in the cJett^tloa of the famous culture of Provence, the humilbtion 
of the pnnees of the south. With the nlttimite entfitiubation of the heresv 

T, ^aal.—Before the establbhment of the Kingdom of France whm 

the country had 

peopled by rao^ were at war with one another and 

who perpetuated differences m go\vsnnii«it, customs, and lanEuaEc Tl^ 
consequent divarity of induencfis was not wjthnul its effMt 

wbi^ Gothic arebtecture in France liad its growth was marCd hy aUthf 
restlcssnjss ^at ^aracten^ the styb, which b imtinct with the rntdlect^ 
and spintital aspirations of that age. The feudal system was the rao^r^ 

the revolt of te same lards agamst the kingly power * whii kiiiK weS 

rtrong. nol^ were kept in check and the people prospered^S tw ’ 

kings and people naturally fostered the communk agaiirat tEe Mbles^ TW 

twelfth century was lemarkable for the continuous sSueele of ihe eomm.»^ 

to assert riieir freedom. During the reign uf Philip IV^ d 

Parlemeut dr P^ the priud^l Uw com. aii 

power of the central authority grew at the expense of feudal and eceJ J!SS 
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B. Bayietx C^thedaai. ihicm £. 
[c, JhD- 1 See p. 4S5 


C, Le C^ni£l>RAL MOU S-B. 
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powers Vast Btivtehes of fertile cotmliy v»rcre brought under cultivation 
for com, vine, jand olive, and these and other indostries were carried on hy 
a thrifty, sturdy population whidi wtarfeedp much as in lingiand, for the 
feudal lord of chateau or manoLr. Though the Black Death (A.n. X347-49} 
swept off a large of the mpulatioa and ioevitalijy retarded pirogras in 
architecture, the richness of me soil stiU continued to supply the prosperity 
which, on the iseadar side^ built the world-famoos chfileaiix of Franoe and 
the hfttcis de vtUe of the m^ufacturing towns, m Arms and Roucbj 
while on the ecclesiastical ride a powerful and religions laity erected, with 
their own funds, and often with their own hands, that wonderful series of 
cathedrals which are at once the marvel and the glory of Francse, 

tL Hi^toricaL—Philip Augustus (AJD. ii8o~i2^3), after declaring King 
John of &iglajtd to have forfeited all the £efs he held nf the French crown, 
proceeded to conquer Normandy and the other Engiish possessions, with 
the exception of Aquitaine. Philip next defeated Oie combined English, 
German, and Fleitiisb fmees at Bo™es (ajs. 1214}* and it was in the reign 
of this strong monarch that a uumber of French cathedrals were commeno^. 
The power of France was so piedominant that the English barons were 
induced to offer the crown of England to PhiUp's eldest son, Louis. Louis IX 
(S. Louis) (A.D, 1226-70) further iocreased the power of the Crown, but died 
at Ttmb, when setting out cm the eighth or last Crusade* The overthrow at 
the independeDt anmts of Toulouse by Louis IX, during the itligiQus wars 
against the Alhigenses, so extended the Kingdom of France that she obtained 
a triple sea-board on the Mediterranean, the Atli^tic, and the English 
Channel, and tins cx^Dsaildation of the French Kingdom, by which the 
different naifonalities were gradually absorbed tinder one fcingg coirespoods 
with the great cathedraj-fauildmg epoch of tha thirteenth centti^. 

Philip VI (A-D. 132S-50] defeated the Flemings at CosseL io A 4 >, ^ 337 - 
The Hundred Years" War with England (p_ 344), b^use of cUkas 
which arose from the manisge of Eleanor of Aquitaine with Hcmy II of 
England, and in a.d, 15^16 the Battle of Cnecy wm won by the Engltsh. 
The French were again defeated by the Fn ^l^h at Puitiers in Ahi>. JSSb. 
Henry V of England defeated the French Agincourt (jA,d-. ^415) and 
occupied Paris (A.;>. 1421). Durmg the rcigp of Charl^ VTI (a.d. 1422-^1) 
rbcie was a great auiburst of national sentiment when Joan of Arc raised 
the Siege of Orkans (a_d. 1429J and was burnt at Kouen as a witch by the 
English. Id a.d. 1453 the Fy>F |*jsh were expelled from the whole of France 
except Falay thus terminating the Handed Years' War. Louis XI 
(aJ 5^ 1461—S3) inaugufated reforms, strengthened the central power* and 
worked for tiie unity of France by annexir^ Borguady, Artois, and Provence. 
Chalks VIII (ajj. 1453-^), by bis marriage with Anne of Brit^y, united 
that province to the French crown. Thus the cioee of the Miidiseval period 
marks a united France,, free from foreign iavarion. 

a. ARCHHECTUHAL CHARACTER 

The character and principles of Gothic architectiire generally must be 
borne in mind iu considering its developments in any i^uxicular coixntiy 
[p, 326). The mam idea or ptevailing principle of Gothic ardhtectm:^ in 
northern France was the same as in other parts of EurtipCt while m the south 
the strong Roman traditions influenced the new styk^ which in fart had not 
the same scope as in the north, owing to the great building activity of the 
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previous Romanesque period. The vertical and aspiring i^doocy was 
accentuated in the north by lofty vaults with hitj^b-pitcbed roofs, western 
towets, tapering spires, pinaaeles. flving butii^<*es. and tall iraceried 
windows, and all these features show the etqpentnentiJ treatment o( thrust 
and oounterthrust described in detail ander Gothic architecture is Europe 
(p* 33 (*)- 11 should be noted that the siy le started some half-centmy earJil^ 
ta France than in EuglaiuL 

The Gothic style or " Style C^vale/' as it is called in Ftance lasted 
approicanately from aji. 1T5010 A_n, 1500, and U divided by M. de Caumont 
into; (I) fVtmaiVe {twelfth century! or " Gotbique A Uncettes," a period 
distinguished by pointed arches and geometric traceried windows, and the 
transition from the Romanesque began hrst tn ihr lie de France at S. Denis 
(a.i>. 1132-44) fp- 302 ). Sens (a.d. 1143L Senlu faji. 115^, and Noyon 
{a.D. 1150) fp. 465)- (*) Se&nuiatTe ftliirteenih cent.) or " Rayonnant," a 

period charairterised by ciroilar windows with wheel tracery, as at Rbeims, 
A miens , and Bourses. (3) Ttrivtire (fouiteenth, hfteenth, and part 
sutteentb cents.) or “ Flamboyant,” from the flamedike or free-flowing 
window tracery, as at S. Ouan, Rouen, S. Jacques, Dieppe, Albi. ^ 
Caudebec (p. 504 n). 


3. EXAMPLES 

cathedrals and churches 

The unique position occnpied by cathedrals m the general sodal and dvk 
life of Medueval limes, which is nowherv more pronounced than in France, 
has IWR described in the chapter on Gothic ardtitecture in Europe (p, 333)! 
It is important here to remember tbat the wiginal use and intention of the^ 
national monuments was so difieruit from their modem function, which hu 
bocome p^ly rdigbos and ecclesiastical, that it is impo<sible for the readei 
to appreciate their meaning and value withnu! beanng in mind this wider 
aspect of old French cathedrals at the time of their building, when there were 
practically no other public meeting-places. French cathedrals, about 150 in 
number, were erected in the hist half of the thirteenth century out of funds 
provided dikfly by the iaity. and as they did not rpiigmate as part of monastic 
estabbshm^ts they differ oonsiderably from most English cathedrals in 
purpose Md co^uenUy in planed design (p. 499). The satiation and 
suiroundmgs of the cathedrals of France also form a marked conrnst with 
those of E^hmd tw Ffendr cathedrals were a f®ri of the lifo^f the iowtis- 
pcopJfi Mil jostled th^ bouses shoulder to shoukler. and were not as they 
generally were in England, set apart in a seduded dose (p. 135), Browmna 
refers to ihat— 

Wbowcimtup'd, Ol-lnAtund aueeta Uud 41 od«baq.t 
Thu lautisto (ar pimecuau, never €ul 
Of m bluJt huUry't timit audj ite be^s* 

. national churches, by means of the painted glass oj 

trat^ Bible when few could read, as has been already described under Gothic 
arduteciuTB ui Europe (p. 333). »•*».« wuu*. 

dc Sully, The plan, which eithei accident or intention is on & bent ajcki 
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liiM!!, h typi^ mdx aave and d^abb aisliis* transepts of otaU projection 
practically in a line with tht abtes, and a notibJe chevet, tie earliest of its 
kind, witb double aisles and surroaiLding chapeh between tba buttresses. 
The choir^ transepts,, and two bays of ttie nave were completed in a,d. 1196, 
wMle the nave was oomplLted in a.d. r^oS when the west facade was startiKl. 
The inipressivie, tluTii^b ‘jombie interior has a nave arcade with cylbidrical 
eoliumis and Corinthiajiesqiie capitals carzyiiag pointed arches and shafts 
to support the ribs of the lolty sexpardte multino. The high triforium was 
surmounted by an upper triforinm with circiriar windtrtvST which were 
removed in order to iatraiuce talkr clear-story windows, but the circular 
windouft next the ciossing were reinstated by VioUet-Ie-Duc ip. 475 a). The 
wide-spnari^ wesimi fa^de (p- 476 A) is probably the finest and mo$t 
chamctm^tic in France, and served as a model for immy later chuicbes. It 
has thn&e deeply recessed portals with successive encircling tiers of statued 
niches, and the centra] doorway is divided by a pillar with a statire of Christy 
while above and across this stretches a band of fitatuis of the kings of FraiKK. 
Ttiis is surmounted by a central whwl window ol great beauty, 42 h/in 
diameter, fianked by high coupled wtedows, over which again a pierced 
arcaded scraen atretches across the fa^de in front of the nave roof and con¬ 
necting the two western towers, whkh liave high pednted louvred openings^ 
it is a facade ol distinctly haroionicmfi compo^t^n and pcadxariy smunie 
to the fiat island site from which it rises alone in its impressiveness, without 
aid from suitcpundings and position; alLhough it has lost some dignity by 
the removal of the dight ol steps which fotm^ a base. The laicraJ fa^^ades 
(p* 476 c} aie unimposing as dmpels are wedged in between the buttresses 
(aJ), 1296), which obscure the origitml design. The east end, bowever, 
presents a fairylike appearance with slender flying buttresses and chevet 
chapels which^ with the gabled transepts and dditate fl^he soaring joqIl 
above the grcnmdt backed by the western towerSj, form one ol the most 
striking of catltedra) groups {p. 475}. 

Lauu Cathedfal (a.d. 1160-1225) (P^ 487 Cp nj, a Latin crop in plan, is in 
the early French Gothic style. The nave hss an arcade of circular columns 
with varied Corinthiafiesque capitals and square abad to cany pointed arches 
and shafts to sup|3ort the ribs of the sexpartite vaulting. The triforiuut 
gallery has a high, Lightly pointed cndi^tng arch over two smaller pointed 
arches resting on a central column ; al>ove this and under the dear-story 
windows is a second triforium gallery h as at Noyon, thus dividing the nave 
into four stomys instead of the usual three. The ^Idly projecting tmrisepta 
have later two-storeyed chapeb, outdde the original plan (p. 503 G). The 
sanctuary is in having a square esul as in Englahdp instead of apsidal„ 

due to the mfiuence ol an English bishop who hdd the see in the twelfth 
century. The west facade {p 4^7 D) is an architectural masterpiece, with 
ihrfce boldly pcoiecting porches, emphasised by gables and turrets and a 
central rose window surmounti^ by blind ar vad i ng . Two open traceried 
towers, square below and octagunal above^ form a setting for the so-called 
miracuious oxeUp to have carted the building scone up the rocky 
rampart on which stands the great catiiedralp which reflects in Its style 
mdependent spirit of the citizens. U completed, it would have baea a still 
more strLkiiig composition, with two western towere, iwo towers over each 
transifpt, and a ccntiaJ tower—11 se^tn-towered buildmg- 

Solssoits Cathedral (a-D. 1160-1212), the church of a royal abf^y of monks 
and nuns of high degree, is fully developed Early Gothic., even in the uM^ 
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ol the dmrdi. viz. the south tiaiisept, with apsuJd end. dusterwj 
colanm. narrow pointed arches and shafts which support the vanliitig ribs 
wbhe the interior is divided into four swrevs the additiona] tiifnrium 
*,« remarkable for an austere nave in the Romanesque 
style (^Jfib century), and lor the vast ebnir tw>. 1220-54) which Ismd 
to be hjgix titan the whole Cathedral of Soiasons. It has nave, double 
chevet. with thirteen chapels of imiisiaJ projection 
S 4 ^'^ “ ««lient view from the open space outade the city 

in fpp. 476* A. 479 .502 A). ulfcru.FtuncJi 

5^1, absence of transepts and shortness in pioportion 

to ana it a general rese^iblaoce m pJan to Notre Dame Para ■ 

triforii^, d^-stoiy. and sexportite vault, 135 ft. high 
(p. pJ* The double aisles, in different heights, are unique in Fiance 
tabling Milan Caiher^ (pp. 547 p, 540 b)! The extenor preaente S 
mf^mg app^^ owing to its unifonu width, unbroken by*^ transeptaJ 
^ecdons, while t^ fa^. 160 ft. wide, flanked by towers, has five 
p>rt^ ajiproadirf by a fine Bight of steps. The prindpaJ portal f ftT m b) 
has double semimcular-headed doorways, with deeply rem^ jant^ and 
irefoff arcing, sumujunted by richly canopied niches, and those on 
the nght side sttll contain stones, A wide-spreading pointed arch spans 
the whole, in six nngs, e^ filled with sainU in canopied niches, and^the 
tympai^ has an elaborately srtilptured "Last Judgraent "-^1 sur- 
mounted by > gabii: enclosing a wheel window and niches. The 

exterior from ^ east end reveals a picturesque confusion ol hmunieiable 
doable fljTDg hutti^ over the aisles. witTpiniucles and other feJS™ 
Se &I?»l ^ thirteenth-century stained-giass windows are amonpt 

Chartres Cathedral (rebuilt a.q. 1194-1260) fpp. 332 e 4B0 wt a 
508 A, » E, G, 5^ E) dominating the tt>wii,'l.S*^an exteiisb^’JS a 

vS“n±“ I»lsrim.8S to d., 

vicrge Kmre, plan has a shon nave, strongly marked aisled tnm^pnis 

^ pi^ded witli two tov^. which, with (wo 

teniplat^ easlern towers and a central tower, would have made a maimifirvnt 

pile of nine importaut towers. Ihe tmusiml chi^rt k ! 

of the older church, while the spire (A.n.Ts^Ttfc SSh 

the nutsl beautiful m Eurvtpe, and forms a contrast wtih ilm Anrn*!- « 

(*.», zr 4 j-;o) Tl»m«ri>,r (p, 480 o” 

orcular ^rs wi^ fom shafts, low arcaded triforimn sunnoimted 

windows, all auwned with a qiiSmuSte ^St' 
^ ft. high, m oblong Uys—probably the first example hi w-McKhe soi^ 
bay was ^^nc<L llie cathedral is remarkable, even in fSi« fSX 
wonderful t^een^<entiiiy stained glass of its one bundn3^d 
^dowu and for profmaon of fine sculptured figures in 
the west fro^and m the triple porches of the north^Ao? n 

transepts There famous figures, Hough somewhat’LcS^ic'aiii^lr^ 

more ambiUoua than any previous French statuary. The 11 vine bm^!^ 
are m three arciies one above anothe r the two Inw^r ^r i: unttresses 

Rhelms Cathedral (aJ>. J2i2-noo! (nn iS* ' ^ 

nwnt to its purpose as the coronation churdTof'di'Idn^of 
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a nave and double aislea, so a$ tp inctud& the projecting traiisepts and thus 
^ive space for conmatiun ceiemonies; while the chevet has a ring nf rive 
chapels (p. 483 a, c. c), ^milar to WeatminEter Abbey, the design iif whidi 
was la/gdy inspired by this building (p. 37S i>b Th® western facade, more 
ornate than that of Notre Datne^ Paris, has the usual recessed ponais 
e^tquiuteiy with some five hundred statues: the tjimnana are 

occupied by rose windows instead of scuipture. and each is franiAcl mhy five 
rings of statues and enclosed by richly omameoted gables, of which the 
cenlnaJ one contains the group of the CbronatiDn of the Virgin [p. 4S4}, 
Above the centra) puna) is the magnificent rose window^ 40 ft. in chamfiter, 
flanlced by high traceried openings : while in the upper stage, Uisteid of the 
open arcade of Notre Damp, b a band of tabemacM sUtues of the kings of 
France^ above which rise the two western towers, 275 ft. high^ with angle 
tmreta and origiitally sunnounted by spiiies. The interiar (p. 4S3 b) gives 
one an impi^ssion of vast space, and is grand in the extreme, with its nave 
arcade of clustered piers (p. 483 }) supporting pointed arches, sunnounted 
by sfcdJow triforium. Lofty dear^ory (p. 4S3 o). and fine intersecting vault, 
1^5 ft. above the Boor* wfaik in the distance is seen the chevet with its 
col umns. Flyiisg fauttressesj, aver single in the nave (p. 483 e) and over 
double aisles at the ea$t end {p. 327 e), show how the thrust of the vault is 
transmitted by arches to piers weighted by pinnadiis and statuary. Thia 
great athedral. wbidi was the shrim of reUgion, the pride of France and a 
treasure house of art, bog subjected by the German army (a.o. 1514-18^ 
to assault and mutilatioUp but has bem sl^fuJly restored. 

Amiens Cathedral (a.D. 1220-S8) (pp. 332 C, 4^1 501 b, 503 A* 504 4. 

yyj by Robert de LuxareheSp b a typical! French cathed^. 450 ft. tong 
and 150 ft. wide, with transq>t 3 only slightly projecupg, and a keeping 
thevet of seven chapels. The buttress <^pets are later additions. The 
noble mterior, spacious in its soaring height, seems but to eneJo^ and not 
exdude the sky above, and the stone vault, 140 ft high* is upheld by 
cylindrical columm wHli four attajdied small^ cotnmns (p. 327 f). The 
great glory of this Cathedral—the " Bible of Amiens ''-—is the wonda' of its 
carved woodwork in the choir stalls, which breaks away from studied Eines 
and soars above like the branched of living trees. Other cathedrals are 
glorious wilhmit In sculptured stone, but Amkns b also Jovdy within^ in 
cstn'ed wood. The western fagade is one of the noblest among the wondediil 
fapjdea in France (p. 487 a), and wilii its serried ranks of statues resembles 
Noire Dame and Rheims. The central western doors are separated by one 
of the noblest of soilpiured figures in the worlds the " Beau Efes d'Amkns.” 
The ridge of the extotial wooden mof Is over zoo fL above the ground. The 
upper flying buttresses have only one aisle to span (p- 327 D]. The slender 
timber u^e 504 c, n), rising xSo ft. above the roof, forms the crowmog 
feature of this beautiful church (p. ^7 n). 

Eajeuv Cathfidnl {e. aJD, ri5o} is tciuarkable for its twenty-two chapeb 
and unmertse crypt under the $ai\cttmjy\ dating horn the eighth to the 
eleventh century (p^ 476* B). 

Ndjod Cathedral (a^j>. ii57-£2z 8), on early Gothic building combining the 
Germau triapsal plan and the FruDcfa cbevet, lias a large vaulted trifonuuL 

CoutancB Cathedral (A O. £254-74} (P- 49 ^ dominaring hill site, 

is famous for the iwo w^em towere and spires, and the beautiful octagonal 
lantern over the crossing of nave and transepts. 

Rouen Cathedral (aJj* 1202-20} (pp. 33Z S, $01 C), with its doubk^ 
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atorejied nave arcade and three beaudful towers, Erreuv Cathedral (a.D. ii jo- 
'531) 3 J 21 >- 5 ™ Troyes Cathedral (a-D. 1314-1500} (p. 509), grand and 

wide with live aisles* andent choir, chevet, and decorated west fa^e and 
Dol Cathedral, a massive pile with square East end. are other iatcr^Dg 
cathedrals S, Urbain, Troyes (A.a. 1262) {p. 504 a), eaqmsite with triple 

^ (P- 7 ^^ twreted tower, 

and S. Saireeur, Caen (<. aj>. 1400), with twin naves—both with soaring 
spires : find S. Pierre, Urieux, raised high on its approaching steps, are some 
^Ong the crowd of wonderful churches which make the church fame of 

Normandy, 

La SAinte Clmpdle, Paris (A.n, 1244-47) tp> 488 A, s), built by S, Louis, 
Witt tte sp^ between the buttresses occupied fay windows, 15 ft wide and 
50 ft. high, tfi often quoted as a typical Gothic structure. The plan (p 501 dJ 
was m sire similar to that of S. Stephen, Westminster (p. 501 c). which was 
^ed by &re, and demolished for the rebuiMing of Westminster Phlacc 
It has a ncbly vaulted crypt, and such djaracterisric French features as 
the apsidal terminatKin and high stone-vaulted roof 

fcauTAis fA.i>. 1235-1568) (pp. 33 * i'. 4 ^) was never completed 

wcstw;ard of the choir and tr^pts fp, 469 c), and the site of the proposed 
nave « pa^y occupied by the Roiaa*«sqiie church known as the 
(Euvre Tbe roof fell (a ». 1284), and the choir was rwoustnicled and 
by additional pien(A.D. i 337 ' 47 ). and m the siateentb ceu- 
imy the transepts «*re bml There was an open-work spire, 500 ft. high, 
over the crossing, which coUapred in a.d, T573. partly there was 

no naw to buttr^ u on the wert The building is of extreme height. 157 ft. 
6 ms. to Ih^-ault-the loftrest in Europe-and about three and a half rimes 

**'*^*^' achievement in 

rmthic ar^tecture. and has regaided as one of the wonders of Mediaval 

FranM, TTie s^nure is held togetiier mtemaljy only hy a network of 
iron 11^ which suggest that these ambitious buikfem had attempted 
more than they wuJd properly while flying buttnssea tp. 48a ppl 

in three Here and of immense thickness, take the vault ttrusL The k>W- 
gwal^^t has sev^ encircling chapds fp, 489 a. cJ, and the rich staged- 
gJa» (p. 4^ £) are of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and sixteehSi 

^tun«. The »urh tr^pt facade (p. 489 b), now denuded of sta^ 
» an oroate design m namboyant style, oven excelling the 
fronts of many aihedrals. and tlie carved wooden doom are® masterS^ 
of Gothic stnd Renai^jioe workirianslup 

S. ^en, Rouen 1316-1515J (pp- 488 D. 502 D. 503 tr). of which the 
^oir (A.D. 1318-J9) la contemporar)' with Cologne ■ S Maclou. Ratien 
fA^. 1433-J500). was probably the richest Flamlioyant example in Franre 
with a line pentagunai porch; S. Jacques. Dieppi (a,o 
S. Vulfran, Abbeville {AJi. 148^1534) (p. 488 cl are 
north of France, mostly in iKkiSySnt SyS.' ^ the 

donblt traoemd wmAom and two wesimi towm “ ! 

way (p. 490 m has a crown of triple gables, and j£«d pa^ witt 
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A. West Fa^ilds B. EaxKEiojt r^t^m SJE. 

AiiTFK H Cathedeai. (a.h. p , 



iNTZFiaV LOOKING E. 



0. W'KSI Ft^AtiM 


Laon CAmsDftAL (a.b^ iiOo-iaas). Bern p. -iSi 
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A. E3rt«»<gR f Jioai N,E. B. Ui-fsn CawBi LoskiNu E, 

Li SaliiiTE CaAFBiiE. Paejs 1144-4^), Se« p. 



C. Si Vulthasc^ AfiBiv[LL« 
l 4 Aa-l 5 ^). Sm p. 4 S€i 


D, s. Oti«tc, ROT3&S.-, rROH S,E, 

{A d. Sw p. 4^5 
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A. West Fa9aiib a, IxTSJttoR LoaxtNO E- 

SiKAssainto Cathedral 


C. W’fetT LKMSftWTAV 

Strasssuhd Cathedral a; Splf.,;.^. 
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A. AuiEifs Caeued&ai;: iKirciii-aJt 

LOOKENO E. 

(a.D. 1220 -^ 8 ), See p. 4 S 5 


a COETTANCSa CATMnftiL ^ WE5T 
Fa^abe 

{A.D. Ii5f';4^ S» p. 485 



c. 


Extvrioji fhqm £. 


Atfll GATHEDitAt [A,D* 


lirruxDit ioDiEl?<0 
p- 495 
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A, UouKS OF J jiCQues CCEUB^ Boubges ^ 
Tk® CotritTVAMy 
(a^d, f+ij), See p. 49^ 



&- AviiiKOw : Tows WjkUj&, 
sBowiwfi jiAcmcotATiosa 
(a.ii> ia49-*&4). Sm p, 495 
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A. Mo?rr S. UifioiL S. [A.ti, [^Lh nnd Ijiter^. Ijfrcr p. 495 



Bp Chateau Gaillakp. Lm Ahdhi.vs C* HOtul ou Bou^GTUi^wiruii^ Bpujlk 
(Hejxqaiip} iA. 11 . 1197 ^, Sm p. 495 {if* 1475^ ^ P- 
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: Entrance to ChAteav iattm Brid^u 



Bir Carcassonne e Aerial View Olp 'IVaujlc Town fmo^ W. 
(a.W- tjth cent. Keitored by VjQlkt-lo-Ducl. Sw|h 495 



’VVALti ATitr Town LoouiNa E. 

Aij^uea M-chiU^ {A.D. Ijtb C^t.)i 


D. RAMrARTN AT S.E. Angle 
Sec p, 495 
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Ai DA \ (^>-^1 i-fitJi cent ^ ft^bniit i^iftcr a.d, i'ji-q). See p. 



HAtex dr Viiu, Ccnuit^M 
(a.d. ijth cent.). Sec p. 


C. H5tEX Dm VlLLR^ Bksux 
(A D. 153 7 J. See p. 4^ 
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intersecting mnuldingv T.ike tnany nn English cathedral it is the out' 
cunie of four centuries of work, and one generation succeeded another in 
adding its part to this triumphal expre^on of devotional art, which 
ronia amongst the finest religious monamenu of France. 

In the south of France there are fewer churches of the ifiddle Ages, 
partly because of the tmmher erected in the Romanesque pertotf. and they 
difier from nortbem churches in plan and design, owing to the proximity and 
itiRnence of Roman buildings. 

S. Semm, Toulouse (a.P. ioSo-96), a five-aisled Romanesque eburdi 
(p. 399), has a Gothic tower and spire aqg). 

Albi Cathedral (a_d. 1182-1512) [pp. 491 c, d, 502 r), a foitrcss-church, 
consists of a large impressive vaulted hall (59 ft. wide), which is the widest 
iq France, with an apsidal end, a series of fiankiitg chapels separated by 
internal buttresses, and an tinrivalkd fifteenth-century 10^ screen. 

The Church of the CerdeUers, Toulouse (A.D. X350), partially destroyed 
A.D. 1S71, was of this type, and has some similarity is plan with King's 
Coflege Chapel, Cambridge (p, 41S). Angers Cathedral (a.d, 1150-1274) and 
Poitiers Cathedral (A.D. 1160), with its square East end, are notable churches. 

FORTIFIED TOWNS 

France is rich in many t3TJcs of secular Gothic buildings. Tbene is a 
tendency to think that Gothic architecture was confined to churches, but 
the style was employed for all buildings alike, whether domestic, mi li tar y, 
civil, or ecclesiastical, althooj^ the purpose naturally infiuaiced the design. 

Carcassonne (p. 493 a, b) and Aigues Mortes (p. 493 C, D) arc notable 
tjth cent, fortified tovms. The former, much restored, has inner and outer 
waits tvith fifty towers, and moat, which stii! five an idea of a Medueval 
fortress-town, entered through two fortified gateways guarded by machicola- 
tions, drawbridge, and portcullis. 

Avignon (A.D. 1349-^) (p. 47 fi** c), although without its moat, is still 
encirded fay machlcolated walls and lowers (p, 493 h). The town contains 
the imposing palace with its clifi-iike walls (a.d. 1316-64). which was the 
headquarters of the popes from a.d. 1307^. The famous Pont d'Arignon, 
with Its midway chapel (A.D. 1177-85), was thrown across the river by ^e 
Potitiyks, Or guild of bndge-huQders, to connect the town with 
Viileneuve. 

Mont S. Michel (thirteenth century, restored by Viollet-Ie-Duc) (p. 492* A) 
was a fortified monastery rather than a town, for witliin its walla are secular 
as well as monastic building j all dominated by the world-famous tnonasteiy, 
with the so-called " Mervcille " and fascinating " SaUe de Chevaliers." 

CASTLES 

Castles Were generally built on mounds above rivers to cominaiid valleys 
and had thick walls and fmall windows to resist attack, tfius presenting 
a Very difiereDi appearance (roni Gothic cathedrals, with their large traceried 
windows and forests of flyiug buttresses. BImv castle were adapted to 
make moire conventeut residences in the Renaissance penod, anti there are 
many such castles along the historic River Loire. 

The Chateau Gaillard, Les Anddys (A.D. II97) 49 ^* B), built by 

Richard Coeur-de-Liou, was a fine castle with a " donjon," or keep, protected 
by three lines of outworks and many towers, but little now remains. 

The Chotjeau de Piarrefonds (a.d. 1396) (p. 493 C). restored by VioUet-le- 
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Due, girs fli} admirable idea of other castles of this peiitxL It stands 
on a roeby beight abo^ie ihe villagie, and its cUS-Uke wa]U> 20 ft. thick, rise 
sheer from the graimd, iuid, like the eight massive mind towers, have 
madiicolauons and battloncnted parapets BamKindiqg an im^ulai court' 
yard, wldle the entrance is guarded by a drawbridge over the moau 

The Chateau d'Amboisa (*.£>, 1414 and later] (p, a, 3], like many 

other castles, is picturesquely perched above the Loire to command the 
sumrunding valle>‘s and has early Renaissance additjona. 

HOTELS DE VILLE 

These are few. as there was little mankipal life tmder the feudal system, 
and in this Eranoe diEered from Flanders and Italy, CommunaJ business 
was probably carried on in the market-plajce or in churches and cloisters. 

The Hotel de VUle, Anas (rbth century) (p, 4^ a), has an arcade under a 
large hall with traceried windows, and a steep roof, containing throe storeys 
of dormer windows; while the giant belfry reached 35a ft. above the ground : 
but all has been lebuitt since the Great War ol A.n, i9L4’I9. 

The Hotel de Vitle, Bouigea, is notable for a Flamboyant tower (p, 497 C) 
with tracery, crockets, scnlptuied figures, and windows.'wlUle internally the 
chimney-piece is unusually fine, even (or tliis period (p. 497 p}. 

The Hotel de VlUe, Dreux (aj>. 153?) (P- 494 cj, resembles a square 
donjon wiib pyramidal roof, and the Hotel de ViUe, Compitgne (fifteenth 
cemtury) (p, 494 g), is a beautiful example of dvic architecture, with muiUoned 
windows, traceried parapet, and central tower, which was also subjected 
to Cemiaii bombardment. 

PALAIS DE JUSTICE 

These were originaliy the great halls in which kings and nobles dispensed 
justice to their vassals, while ecdeskstkal courts dealt with matrimonial 
cas^ and laws of inheritanro; but towns with charters eventually obtained 
their own magistrates. The Palais de jusdoe, Rouen (aJ>, £493-1508} 
Ipp. 497 B, 49S b), is an cxceetlmgly rich specimen of French mimirinal 
architecture and Is eloquent of the importance of this oid dty of the 
Norman kings. The magnificent hall (135 ft. by 57 it,], rivalling the Guild- 
haU. London. In size, occupies one side of the building, and has a fine pointed 
timber roof * while from the centre of the group rises the tower with t^eried 
windows* The late Gothic facades are crowned with a steep roof and 
dormer windows—all rather over-reetored in a,d, 1876. 

HOSPrr.ALS 

The MaUons Dteu were attached to monasteries or provided in cities 
ioT of llic: siclCi .341^ for tnf> 11 liofi of scilms to trsvcilgrs an d! 

pilgrims. The Hospital, Beaune (aJ>, 1443 )' stih h> use, ba^ a spacious batl 
with beds along the walls. There are old timber galleries round a court¬ 
yard for open-air treatment, thm forecasting modem sanatoria. The 
gabled r«fe m rokuaied tiles, have dormer windows with barfce-boaitfs 
and tall finials w^ie a atair-tnirei in the angle of the court completes the 
quauit setting of this qinet enclosed space* 

COUNTRY HOUSES 

Cta ^ intn^uclion of gunpowder, and with the development of the new 
social order m the fifteenth century, oounuy houses took the place nf fortified 
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PALjMS hl justice: ROLEN 


LE CHATEAU D'O 
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HOTEL DU VILLE 
BOURGES 
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HOTEL K VILLE BO^IGES 


TIMBER HOUSE 
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castles* though they wtrestiU caUed " diittcaiii/' The Chitcau d"Op Mortric 
[p. 4^ aJ, and the Ch&teau Ue Chateaudun (lebmlt A-U* 1441) att both stately 
mamious rather than castles. The Chateau de Blois (east wing) {a.d. 149®“ 
15:5) has a thirteenth cmtuty Salle des Etats and gateway to the court* 
around which later btiiMiugs were added (p. 697). The Gothic spiul stair¬ 
case of Loots XII (p. 497 s.) was probably the model for the marvclloos 
staircase of Frauds I of tlu eaiiy Renaissance period (p. 697)* The ChitEaii 
de JosselUi^ Brittany (p, 498 a)^ aitliough dating from the twelfth ccntoiy, 
was rebuilt in the early sixteenth centniy, and with its drtuUr towers* 
Ogee door-beads* muIUoned wpdows, traocrii^ parapet, and ste^p wot witii 
dormer wiadows, forms a picturesqcte group topical of so many others 
scattered ihroughoat France. 

HOUSES 

The “ maisODs nobles “ began to in the fifteenth century when French 
ciohies <xased to be feadaf lords in fortified castles, and erected nouses, known 
to this day as ** hhtda,'* pianited, as in the country, round a court and with 
an elaborate facade to the street. The House of Jacques CceuTi Bourgee (a 4 >. 
1443] (pp, 493 A, 49a** a), is undoubtedly the finest Medisval town residence 
in France. It was built by a merchant prince, partly on the town ram- 
pans, round a centra] court and has seven turret stairs. The Hotel 4 u 
BomgthCTouide^ Rouen {c. A.u. 1475) fc. 493* C), exemplifies this type of 
house, with its enclosed court surrount^ by faj^des ^mewliat resembling 
the Palais de Justice in the city. The Eugli^ Embassy^ Dijon (Bfieenth 
century}* was one of the great town houses- of this period. The central court 
contains an angle turret stair with newe! brandling into a riddy carved head i 
while the street fa^de has some fine figures curved in wood. The Hotel de 
Climy^ Paris (A.Dp 1485) (p. 492** B}—now a musetim—retains its Mediaval 
character^ and is a fine spedrcen of late Gothic* The Cbapd (p. 497 n)^ 
as seen firom the court behind the museinti^ stands above an arcade which 
snpports ou its central pier an oriel window of pleasing proportions with 
Fiambovant tracery, crockets^ and finials. 

Smaller domestic buildings still exist as in Cluny, where doors and 
windows are of the later Romanesque type; while m S. Lo (p. 497 j), 
Lisieux, Caen (p. 497 DJ, Chartre$^ Beauvais (p* 497 0), and Rouen there 
are rimber houses with carved ba/ge-boards and ow^aughig storeys to 
give more foonip due to the confined space within the town walls ; but a 
large number have sucrumb^ to the ravages of time and fire. 

Market halls, fnrttficd farm houses* and great timber barns all reveal 
the devdopiueDt of counciy Life in Old France. 

4. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

Tbb comparative table contrasts the differences in the devdopmeni 
of the Gothic style in France and England^ 

vuMCH oomc sKdtsa wniie 

A. Ptaiu (pp, 5Q1 H, joa},—CatEwdinIl a. Pl&oi (p. —Cainodrtkii are Jou^, 

iwe ihart, vide, anil lofty^ uarniw, and 

foui tUDea tlie widtil^ LenffUi about sis tiiiM the width. 

Ctois^eni lAn*, ncept xo th e wjhIIit Cloiaters ui u wk awing lo origin 

bo tbc lajr fLyr^n pf ExoBcti cuJieiljalL of fojiiiy Eii jfJ ki h catbntnlA* 
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ra£Kcg gothic 

Tran^pu iua-ve iliglit prnjKtiaB, m M 
(P- 475 0| smd AtEikpa (p, 501 i)* 
at liiiTj arc aleem, ** ai 
(p. 503 A). 

La£^TCl cbap^ilH Igi: th#y papiilaf 

tvsahlp of biota |ba of 

niMses (p^ 5*3 J)* 

The apihiEL end developed into Uw 
d^vet ** Hi1rtit 3i>ri oi procenloDol 
aisle and ctiapeb [p, 501 B), Laon^ 
Dul. and Foiliera arc eacepikmi, 

^Ulea arc Kimetlmea double, 09 at ^grtm 
Daiiic,F4ris{p.4JJ cj, BQiir|!;e9{p. 
and tlir choin of fUtoiixia (p. 4S5 o), 
axid Chairtre?i (p. 50? b). Albi (p. 502 f> 
baa M abik?. 

Tiro wcKtem taweia cbajaccenalic, &a aC 
F^aru (pp 476 Hbeima tp- 484)^ aod 
Am^jciia (Pp 504 c)p aod owinf ^ tbo 
great height of tJie nave a A^^che, u at 
Amieni (|k jof tl)< amt Parta (p. 47J B), 
wa3 often lubrdtutod for the irentral 
tower, which was uauat in Enfilood^ 

Central a^tea ore coormcHa in Notmimdf^ 
as at Kouen (p. 531B) ood Coen (p. fu t A} . 

Towers sometimes dcaigned la puupg; 
ttieno were! to have beco seven at 
Laoo ip* tSlJ and nine at Cbortieo 
(p. 48^). 

Pieia of aavA arcade wtdd]^ ipaceiL 

CbapLftT houses ivctanenJar. 

B. WattOp—^Earty tinttieesea wide ■ de- 
velopnieat ftotn Somouesque pibLster 
itripi or weto sernkirculai. c&ipociaB^ 
in apKw. Latei huttrcsc^ of deep pdtH 
jectidEi have ebapda between them 
ipp 475 weighted by imrimiy 

ami pinnaclo. 

ButlTC$so3 often vdtkaJ without oB»eti 
{p^ 4^0 Weatherings to qEjicOi pi 
buthRsscs o/e flatter the higher tlury 
occur. 

Flying batirew largely tmpbyod cm 
oixouat of height of nav^ and width of 
double aisks [pp. ytj P, Bp r, 504 a, b). 
They were ttsed with Tpodol effect lotmd 
tiw ehevGt (ppp 47J m, Cp 47O C, 479 a, 
4 Bo Bj*a4d art of lou in two of tnore tiera, 

lotEfldm owe tiysir effect larga^y to groat 
height. otherwiK they m 1a Dtuate 
than ^JccgLuh iniorEiits. 

^'oiapers bi^Tf open tracery (pp, 503 a+ 

The chiiuctcrutle west front is that of 
Notre I>arse» Forb {p. 47^ a)^ 
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Traimepts have hold projectioii and secoa- 
dary transepts ore ftmud, mnt SaJisbnry 
fp. 501 A)t Lltioolo (p, |Co B), Canlior- 
hUTY (p, 36] b), and RocltalAr(|]L 563 nj-. 

IjitnnJ ehapela rare In those cathedrali 
which w«e dealgnad for monhs md not 
for laity. 

The square eut end rqdoccd the apse, 
whiles tba ** Chapel of the Nine Altif?/' 
Durham* forma on eastern tnnuept 
Westminster has the French ** chevet-^' 

Aisles are single, both fo stmetuory and 
nave^ with the exceptioa of Chichestar 
(p. 3S1 0} Mini Uanchester (p. a), 

where doubJe aisles result from the 
inclusion of format latnntJ chapeli. 

A central! bnner the predominaat foitme, 
as at Oloncester (p^ 35S »1, BorefonJ 
[p* 359 ftoclMtci tF 339 
Salkbmy (with spire) {p. 357 c)^ or 
ootnhined with western ttJFwofi os at 
Cnnburbury (pv 358 g), Durham (|\ 
358 c)* and York (p* 3^ n)* Lkhdetd 
with Uunee spires is miKiiie (p. s $7 

A single western steeple Is usual Id 
ebunhesp is at Hecklngtou (p. 387 a}r 

Towt!t 9 never exceeded thioe, two westnjn 
and One central, as at Cantecrbnry 
fp, 371 a), Lincoln £p. 373 ah Omham 
(p. 334 * 5 + Vqrt (p. 338 b). 

Pim of aa^'e axcadm dwly spoced.^ 
Chapter houses aftati polygonaJi 

B. Walls.—Early buttrewe project more 
than Serman and hiiVB gablfd heodA 
os St Saiiflbiuy. WatniiiistEr, and 
Southwell (p. 444 c), Later bnttrwcB 
ore itnju^ marked with oliseta and 
pjQnacl;^ omiimentcd with nkhes and 
pwwsHing fp. 4^4 tt). 

EuttzB^ses usually In stages with oSsefs 
(p. 444)< W<atbia-ii]g 9 to olbeta d 
huttreem are sleeper the higher they 
occur* 

Flying buttresses are not sq frwjBefltp 
because tho nave with ita clear-atory 
is ccmpantJvcly low and ttacrv arc no 
djcrtiLle aiilca or chevet ; nunc weze 
requiued for the squxuE oAst end. 

lutedbrs owe much to the vLabnniion ul 
CQEuptox piers, trifanum, variety <d 
ckwr-ttorua, usd ribbed rauitiiig^ 

Parapeti are batUemenlod (p- 45^ &, a, f>. 

The choractenotic west front U that of 
WtUs Caihcdral (p, 364 a). 
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lEVREUX CATH. 
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S-W SPIRE CHARTRES 
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D WINDOW 
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rose window 
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-TLYING BUTTT?ESSES 
NOTRE DAME:LDUVIERS 


ifLYlto BUTTOESSES 
CHARTOES CATHEDRAL 


»:CTIQMO«taA JWWNC-iMJlNa 


OaMENS cathedral r*«MS.W. 

^ SHOWING POSmON or FLECHE 


D ^PLAN: LADY CHAPEL 
- CAUDEBEC CHURCH 


DRCH:a^Ici^^UE>J 


porch; SURBAIN; TROYES 
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Cfc OpeniAgi.—Ajcadci diyvtJopttl thrtM|b 
painted to thjeoKxatfOil Arches ba 
tlii? lAts period. 

Doomye m ctel^omc (p- 3^4 
lATicSp md deeply rocenkj In tbe ireet 
iAfades nod im^fusd Ln. witlt itatim <d 
SAinCi round tlic nicbes in terrieci 
ea it BCFQf^ea (p. 47^ »), Rbciiiia 
(p. 4a4K Grortd Andfclfi (p. So® "Ji Qi*r- 
tr« (pL 507 ■>! And Troyefi {p- S*?)- 

Wlndovi h^vti ** pinttf: ** tracery whkb 
developed, tocni^li geometric bar ** 
tracery. Into " dAmboyast,'' pfobabiy 
derived tram En^ub carAiiUjqeAr {p. 
S03 D). 

Tbere is an al»eiKje of ctispe in iatn Freiacb 
tracery^ 

CircTiiflf window* oocnr Ld wtat fronts^ a* 
At Rtuzima {pt pajii {p. 50 J sK 

TTtjyes (p, ^), and to tntniiepla ea at 
Chu-trea [p. 480 -4) And S. Ouen, 
Kooen (p. 303 n}. 

t>. R&ef*.—Alwmy^atiwpAiidsaisishadwitli 
metal ndgc^ and finials {p. 473 b]i^ 

UtiuPy comiTiiicted with dfHbie UmberA of 
a epecUii typo to aunuomit bigb. vaiilts, 
aa at Rikeiim MnA Amifim. 

QroamEEitAJ woodna roob not much de- 
velopod An part of tnteToal desifn# bo- 
canso dJ prefomiictt for vmitts. 

SlAtia were uied ne roof coverings^ 

VahIes were In gensnl use both (or oatbe^ 
dialj Aod chiLTclH. UAually of great 
height And domical, wad provided with 
traxifvem and diogcma] liba and bwen 
Q>r 507 A, C), they Abnw little ovototiDii 
to desigu aud troAtniiSfit, Ridge, toter- 
modiate and Itmie rlbA were rai« (pp, 
476 B, 4^9 c>. 

Thi^ jointd nl the panela aro laid in oou we, 
pATAlIcl to the ridge Ltaa {p, 33^ 

FaindEuit VAultiag h freqEient in Iho 
" Fbjnbpyaot" period (p. 304 aj, 

A, Coiumrm—P t-iin cylindrkiAl plo^i are 
chanuterlatic, u Bt FaHs |pp, 475 
47^ 4, 304 whore the vanlriug 
fiudia s tart a wkwatiUy aborve tho aquaro 
arcade coluEnnA fpu 30S 
Ah cl P SqoaiB piM* With attached thiw- 
qaartef oolunmi, cudng to RomAa 
tndilion (p, 504 jj* an? found to tho 
south. Pioji ue lomeiimBe witbont 
capital!, u At lisieoi, when the arch 
mouliLiog! die into the cyhiulrimL 
pten, uid the vatottos sbeita mat on 
oorbcto 
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c. OpcnmgA—Arcades developed thmush 
pototod to (ODr-ceutred mrehea to 
tbe tato peded. 

Doorwaya are uuiily placed laterally 
witbto a protecting porch eimriumd 
with statuary in CAnnpkd oichca, and 
atw erthet on the tonthp as at Canter¬ 
bury (p. 37 T *) and Gloucester [p. 
33A or cn the north u at SAlifltoiry 
(p. 3-68 A, n) and Wells. 

Windows devokiped throngh “ plat* ** 
tracery to geonbctrical eod cm-vilinear 
and the dual En^iah treatment, tenown 
as perpendicular tneery (p. 446), 

Cujpiii| became very itlabofalo to toto 
Eoghdi tracery. 

Chtailsr windows are not uwd tor w«t 
ftonti, but form tpedal features In 
ttamepts, aa at W'estmtoster (p» 3S1 u], 
Durham, Lincoln (p. 358 h)h anti else- 
wlieT 4 . 

n. RMft—Modtrate in pitch, approadi- 
Ing hatne^ in Later pedodi (p. 3S8). 

Carpentry was mom advanced, and so 
imgto^fiAmcd timbers were used nvtr 
vaidts- 

Omamsnbil wooden rooto, such as ham- 
mex^beAEn,^ are ttlAbarateil as port of 
Internal desigiu 

Lead was the usual roof oovertog. 

Vanlti were ASed in caibettoalB and timber 
roo£9 in pariah churches. Level ridge 
liba, Ipngitudloal, tjanaveno, dtogimaL 
ttoreermi, and Itome nhs midted in 
compticaeed stellar vatrlting (p, 33*)- 
Vanlta iOTTi* lirn"* of v-oodi 03 at ITorb 
(p- ^ Evolutton of VauftiDg 

ip- 155 )^ 

The JetotonI panels are at ri^t anglee to a 
liiw btsecting the pantla 331 p). 

Fan tnm»ry vaulting {p. 350 M), somfr 
f jytiffii with pendimts fp* 3S3 4 —f), wai 
peculiar to EnglancL 

*, Columns_Qusteied ptors are special 

iDAtum^ aa m Sallshary and Exeter 
(p. 430 T, q], kiuI were pretormd to 
cyiir^ical piers. The adoption of 
Attenuated ahafta to contin ue the Itoea 
of the vaulting rib* largely detormined 
the form of pi^ and Avoided the 
diihcalty iMt with in Franco, and Uw 
eharectfidstto evoIutioP! of moulded 
picFis In wdi period was ooatroltocl by 
the Increuiiig cumber of vaulting 
vhaJti ip. 45a), 
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COUFARATTTE AACBTTECTUU 
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Ca|>itaii with StMagfi the CoriutMan^ 
eaqiiv type Ufted neJl lato Utettyks, imd 
tnd the cA^ci^t" 
capita! (p^ 307 were ciutwienstk, 
atsiim«diiitb<sqiu]ieii)actL^ Jdonklvd 
beU '* oapHali wittiOBt 479 

fouml itt Nonsaiidy viih cutniiiLr abfudp 

Ut In Englfiod. 

r* ilcrtiMin^^LjiJ^^ kss vaiied (p, 
5^7 #), and tam ici ornate u Id EAi^liUtd 
aisd ofteQ at icimd? i fiatg a c e Insm mdnilow 
opetiifl^. ta the Ute or Flamboyiat; 
period mouldings isnere almoit« deeply 
um^sjzui in noce aa ui wood and ctcdy 
limited by iha gmmiajr naton of tka 

4 rk OrEumenlL—Deoorativo figure vcoEp- 
ture reached iti tfreatat perJoctioii ha 
tbe cavtmflua dDorsraya of the wett 
froab Df Fatii (p. 47b a), AndciUp 
Rlieims (p. 4^4lp in tbo nonb finii 
^mtb parcbei ol OiortTfsa (p^ 507 Dp 
where nmneroui ti«rioi4tetii» u nkb^ 
ioiTtniad the aicliefi (pp, 47$ b. yoS). 

Carved tombs (p. 30^ r)« looie (p, 307 o]^ 
gafgoyJm (p. 507 a), ctockeU^ 

ELod cotbeld are of has workmdJiiibtp^ am^ 
e iii i rm bL tdrdAf and grotesqiH* were 
mtroduced^ eapednliy ip tbe sooth, 

Stained giro wu mndi deretoped^ and at 
Chartrea « proi'iEing blue metgkig 
icto eidkt gives so idea of the general 
eiect vhich arteds miended ta pro^ 
dooe ID church fntedon. Muth of the 
beti ataloBd flaas has» howcvETi been 
dsttroyed, notably at Kheim. 

Cclour dccomtlon in Imom and appUed 
to Aculpturo eeeuia to have been tntitb 
Died, end luyigh]^ were Lmituted in 
<Uapcr work (p. 507 m\ and wall deccrir 

tinei 
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CapitaU ol a CMaic type were omployAi 
in the ^ortniLi] peri^^ aa In S. Jbl^'i 
Chapel, To«w ^ Londoo^ while iEai|y 
Snglisll oarvM cepiuila havo *' still- 
k 4 l" roIUfti fp, 4 S 3 o, M, *). IrlonUisil 
** bell " eapit^ are m™ mnn m all 
periods aiul are crowned fay rotiiid^ octa- 
fiwal p or polygonal afaad (pi, 450 ^ Q, . 
r* MooMEegr^—Bold^ rich, and of great 
variety and appli^ to faaaa^ capitals, 
aed pier arches, as weiU as door and win¬ 
dow openifiga fpp. 450. 434}, IfouldiDp 
•how padual devdop^ut from, the 
pitmouuced bowtelb and deep hedhm 
of the eoLily period to the Oat biacket 
ttLonldJBg of the late periott 
o. Omamenl,—^Dcocoative Egtire scaJp- 
im was D4Jt Wi freely naedp €b ai auch 
hi^ qoahty as in France, and was 
not conhued to ponals, but was spread 
over ^hdle fa^dea, u al Wdls, 
Lichheld, Bjul Exeter^ Tfa?e '' <log« 
tooth,"^ holl'dcwer* and Tudor rose 
enriched the holihtw mouldings (p. 455)+ 
Cttj^'iqg varies considerably in each 

period, MfiTTBiJnfiflj Party 

natuiiiluti^ in Occorated, snri 

partly oanventkmal m l^peodicalsr 

(pp 4^3. 455. 43^. 459h 
Stained glau wm developed ms atmil&i 
lines ia ia France—barllei naamplea, 
as at Canterbuij'^ were in jgtftaTl heavily 
leadi^ pi«ei; whereas later windows 
ewist of Urge fignm to aimuUted 
aiclicswith crooketed canopi^ and other 
arcbitenrEnisd foatuna. 

Colonr deemation o 4 walk and scnlptnrv 
waa much, employed. Palo led timber 
Toofs and rood scretma are chniactcmstic 
in the Fetpeodicular period. 
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BELGIAN AND DUTCH GOTHIC 

(a.d, t cent,) 

p. 733 fof Belgian and Duttb Unuieusce.) 
i. INFLUENCES 

iie wedged b betwceo oountrifcs inhabited 
can be traced m the 

arctiitectiiral development , for, broadly spealting, Bdeian architectnce has 

S.=rS?i=li?x^ 

Ss^^W'-ss-srrrFSfMS 

bricks ss buildiiig 
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iiL The clm^te oi Belgium mid FloUand is similar to that oJ 

the south and east of England p but there aie greater e^rtrcmes of heat and 
cold* A ODinpaiativdy grey dimate gave rise to a liberal srippjy of windowis 
Ld houses and to great trucetkd vrindows in churches and tolvn balls. Wind 
from all quarters sweeps over the le\'e) stretches of these countrieSp. which 
ofer few natural obstacle to break its fora ; beuc^ eKteniaJ soHd Gutters 
are used, more especially in the water-girt districts of Holland to the north* 
and belts of trees are plated to act as wind screens. 

It. RcHgbus*—The Netheflauds were at various times under the dooiiniDn 
of France, Germany, and and during the Middle Ages the influence of 
French CatholJdsm from the south exercised on the ecdesiastical 
buildiiii^ of l^lgium, and that of Germany from the east aff^ted those of 
Holland, while the SpanMi occupation also left its rnark, chiefly in torid 
outbursts in aruhitectura] features and beraldic cokmf-schemes. Up to 
the year ajd. i55S> of the six biBhoprics in the Netherlands, Utrecht and 
Liige were under the jurisdiction ol Cblo^: while AiraSp Cambrui, Toumai, 
and Th^ouanne owed allegiance to Rherms, and the architecttire is evidence 
of thdx different aMiaUon. 

T» Sodah—Medieval architecture marched abreast of the social progress 
of these intrepid and industrious people, and the mdependenl towns rivaled 
each other in the arts of war and peace^ much as they did in Italy. Guild 
houses and town halls of great magniffeence^ large in conception and rich 
in detail, reffect the wealth and prosperity nf the merchants and weavers 
ol such towns us Bruges, Antweq>, Louvum^ Brussels, Gbent^ Ypnes, 
Courtral, and Oudenarde zn Belgium* and Amsterdam, Utrecht, Delft, 
Haarlem, and Dordrecht in HoUaiKL The loing dvic roll of these and many 
other fleurishing dries b a leoord of ail that unflagging devotion to industrial 
pursuits* of intrepid undertakings on land and water, of cammendai acumen 
and mamifactUTing enterprise which eariy made the Netherlands the 
rivals of England, not only in commerce, tut ubo in sea power* The glory 
of Remish looms baa been for ever ImmortaJised bv the estabUshment at 
Bruges, by Philip the Good in a.i>. 1430^ of the lamons ” OTtLer of the 
Golden Fleece/" 

Ti* Historical.—FlanderSp as a fief of France, became united to Bingimdy 
(A.U, 1384) by the marriage of PhiMp the Bold* the first Duke of Valois* to 
Margaret, the heiress of Flanders* and then the Netherlands were brought 
together under the Dukes of Valois^ descendants of the French kin^, and 
the union was consolidated by Philip the Good [aj>. 1419-67}. During the 
Middle Ages the cities of the Low Countries* the richefft and most poweritd 
in Europe, were constantly at war* but were also rivals in the pursuit of 
art. In ajej. 1477 the Netherlands fell to the House of Hapsburg by the 
marriage oi Mary of Biirguudy with ilajoiuUtan^ afterwards Elmpcror of 
Gennany. Early in the sixteenth century the Netherlands passed to 
Charles V {aj>, 1500^5), who was bom at Ghent, because King of SpaJs in 
A.i>, 1516 and Roman Emperor in a d. 1519, and this intioducod Spanish 
decorative influfince. Celts and Romani?, followed by Teutop and Franks 
with Burgundians^ Spaniards, and AusuianSj all twk their turn m 
poaseasion of these mnch'Covetcd feitile cotmtrits* and their histoiy is like 
a jig-saw puzzle in which cute tries to fit in the foriiigu mfiaences that have 
contributed to their chequered life and the development of their art* 
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a. ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 

Thfi aichltccture of Bdgiiim diving this period (a.x>. I 5 th-j 6 th cent,) 
iKis go^'emed by the same prmdpLes as applied to Medis&vaJ arcljitecture 
in Europe (p, J 36 ), but ^'as of two types^ that of the hilly part to the east 
partaking of German* and that of the low-Eying part (Fl^deis) of French 
character^ v^hUe Spanish featnres are also otiscrvable* Belgian aixhitectvre 
is impressive largely by reason of iU tow^, spires^ belfries^ and stepped 
gab!^ fp. 517)^ whi^ mostly rise from one dead lev^el, and are unchaUenged 
by diversities of rise and fall in the surroimdlng landscape^ as in such dre^- 
dries as Bruges i while no country [s richer in the arthitecttire of town^ 
trade, and guild halls, which found its highest expression in the ncjw devas¬ 
tated Cloth Hall^ Ypre^. Owing further to the variety of authorities In 
difierent dfstrictSp and the conSictiug interests of powerful lords, mcluding 
four duke^i seven cotmts^ five lords, and a margrave^ there was a Jack of 
homogeneity, both in governtueut and axxhilectuie, and thus sodd couditionB 
were not corkdodve to the building up of a great uarionaJ style in that art 
whkh is more than any other a narionaJ product, 

Dutch architecture, althou^ somewhat resembling German, has a 
national character of its own* TTie Dutch character of simplicity is trans¬ 
lated into the bfim-like churches, and for thi$ reason the church axdihectnre 
of Holland is less, varied than thaf of Belgium. This nariunal Imdency 
to plainness euipbasbed by the use of brick, which was here tht locsJ 
building material, and in itself with its beauiiiul texture made for simplidty 
d( general treatment and outline. Effect was produced by the colour 
masses of red brick rising from a low, levd country, and bathed in stiushiii* 
reflected tmni many waters* Many of the fittings in the large and-lofty 
churches of the fifteenth century have, however^ been destroyed owing in 
part to iconodastic zeal, and also to the adaptatioa oi old churches to 
WoteMant forme of worship, by wbidi the domiujint idea of the altar in the 
sanctuary was sapefseded by the pulpit in the oave, with pew^ ranged round 
it* regardless of the position of the sanctuary. 

3. EXAMPLES 

ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 

Toumai Cathedral (A,D, xo 66 -X 33 d) Ulustmtes the styles of three successive 
periods^ and is largely built of the famous black Tourrmi marble. The nave 
is Rciiiiane$qtie, the drcular-ejided transepts (p, 521 b), with four towers and 
thecentraJ lantern, are Transitional (ajj. ii4fi), and the choir, with complete 
cbevet, is fully devdored Gothic, very light and elegant in character after 
the French manner. The Tomb of S. Plat is a good example of the florid 
anchilecture of the period (p, 52Z cL 

S* Qudule, Brussels (aj>. [p. 513), depends largely for effect cm 

its elevated rite and its two fine western towers [a.d. iSifl)* The blind 
trareried window^ of these towers are conapicuot^ instances of the use in 
otnament of features wbidi, in thrir origin* were constructiih^. The choir 
(A.D. i2z 6) is generally conadpred the earliest Gothic work in Belgium, and 
has large ride chapels wi th wonckrfuJ artained glass, while the sasterri tertaina- 
tiuti lias a Imlfrievrioped dwvet {p. 513 ?), The nave (p. 513 b) ha$ cylin- 
drkaJ piera with corbeksupporting siait^ of tlie Apostles, The vaultiug and 
nave windows, with some fine glass, were added between 1350 and 1450. 
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Antwerp Cathedral (aj>. 135^-11411) (pp- 35a R, 514), the moat improve 
chEirdi in ^gimn, b f ^marka hle for imve and triple aisles, n^rmw tral^p^p 
and a lofty dear-story oonUmoig huge window's of stained glass (p. 534 n, c)- 
The ¥rest Iroat (A.D. r4a2-X5i8) fp^ 514 d), with its one immeRse tower and 
spire, 400 ft. high , b gracdul in the Sorid taste of the peiiodj, and if a oom- 
panion tuwier had best csxried up to the same dmmiiating heighij they 
might have dwarfed the body nf the Cathedral itself. Here the cnrlons 
bulbous turret over the orossiug is a featuie due io the Spanish occupation. 

Bruges (a.d. 1x83-13^3) and Ghent Cathedrals havesp^ial diaracteiistit^ 
of different periods, and in this lies their historic chaimp while Yprs Caihe- 
dral has been almost rebuilt. 

Notre Dame, Dinant (iturteenth centtuy), nestles picturesqu^y beneath 
the rocky dtadd. and with its bulbous spire formed a pleasing picture 
across the bridge tyvti the ileuse, before its destruction by the Germany. 

Malinw Cathedral (A.D. t3ih cent, md kterj is remarkable for its tower^ 
334 ft, high—one of tfje most imposing in BeJgiuni. 

The ChapelSe du Saint-Siingi Bruges^ designed as a reilqu^uy shrine^ ia a 
miniature church in two storeys, of which the lower dates from a.d. 1150 
and the upper from the fifteenth century, while the doorway and staircase 
are frankly Flambo>mit. 

Haarlem, Utrecht^ and Dordrecht Cathedrals—ail of the fourte^th- 
fifteentb century—are in tlie true Dutch style, witli wama-colourcd bricks 
exterimlly and barn-lLke mternnllyT an eSect which is emphasised by the 
whitewa^ due to the Prcftestaat d^shlce of colour and oraamenL They owe 
much of thdr attraction to thdr picturesque situation by the water-side. 

SECULAR ARCHITECTURE 

The most arresting aspect of Belgian and Dutch aichilecture is its secular 
rather than its eccl^iastica] development. Th^ various municipal, com- 
merdaJ, and dontestic buildings all reflect the independent and prosperous 
condition of the freedom-loving burghers of the Sfediieval cities of the 
Netherlands. Town halls, guild houses^, and trade halis of the free citjea 
are the most distiitctive buildings, and have an open and friendly appearance 
suited to a commercial community. They reach^ their highest development 
in the Renaissance period, and are in striking contmst to the stern and forfaid- 
ding aspect of shniJaT buildings in such Italliin cities as Florence and Siena. 

The Befirui, Bruges (a.d. (p. 5^? 35 ^ picturesque and 

comtnmuimg, forms a landmark for many miles* and has a belhy ( a,d. 14S2) 
with a famous peal of bells. Its chequered htstoiy^ is referred to by Long¬ 
fellow : 

^ In th# mukot place Ol Bfn^ 

StaiHti tbe bdUfy and bmwfi ; 

TtvHcQ DOfuamed iud 4 iliHctt reUnlkloiL 
Stiii it wwtchrt o‘*r the towii,.“ 

Here+ as in many cities, the belfry was a distinguishing feature of inde¬ 
pendence, and stguified an important privilegfi, often oblained by diarter 
from the feudal lords. The massive iower storeys were frequently used as 
record offices^ while lie tower tiself served as a watch-towei from which 
the bells nuig out a summons to the citireus or a wumiug on the apjuoacb 
of enemi^, or on an Dutbreak of fire. 

The Beliiy, Ghtnt (a.D. nstt 4 « f^- ^ centre Of a mag- 

nificent group ol piibtic Irtiildiiig^p ecclesiastical, toiiilary, municipaL and 
cammercial, and a survey oj the city from summit is immortaJised in 
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the words Attributed to CharJes V : *' Combleo fandrait-U do peaux d'Espa^c 
pour faire un gant de eette graodeor ? " 

The Town Hall, Hmsaels (a.d, 1401-55) (p. 517 &)* baa a typical Gothic 
facade, three storeys high, with mulilcm^ri and a pt^^furion of 

statues, with a high tool, donner windows, and a central tower with richl^• 
omaniepted tipper octagcm. It is a $tatdy nnmidpol hniJding, and the 
spurious halJ on the best floor is huger than the Guildhall. London. 

The Ancient Bourse, Antwerp (a. D. 1531 and rebuilt A,0.186SJ (pp,53i f ,533). 
was a 6ne late Gothic stmeture with a court having a trefoil arched 
arcade. 

The Town Hall, Bruges {a.d. 1377) (p, 517 f), reflects the impesrtance of 
this noTlhem depot of the Hanseatic League. The facade is enbeUbbed 
with traceried windows and statues of the Counts of Fiandets in niches, all 
recently restored. The usual large hall on the upper floor has a ttmher 
roof of pendant t^pe (a.d, 140a}. The wails are now panelled with large 
frescoes represen^g rukrs. artiste, and great personages of Flandere, with 
^ artoori^ bearings of the principal tot^tis and trade gniids—a remarkable 
instance of modetn artistic enterprise in so jaui^H a town. 

The Town Hall, Ghent (a,d. 14S1) (p. 516 a), built in two distinct 
styles, is a study in comparative architecture, for the ornate Gothic 
facade (a.d. I5^®~33) stands side by side with, and in striking contrast to. 
the Renais^nce fa^de (A.t>. I59i5-r£z2), 

The Town Hall, LoiiTain (aJ). 144S) (p. 317 c), with its florid Gothic 
earring, damaged by the Germans in the First World War, the Town Hall, 
Oudenarde (a.d. t5^5) (P- 5^7 Aj, with its notable chimney-piece (p. 5*1 e), 
and the Town Hall, Middelburg (A.h. 1512), have pointed windows, statues 
o f counts in canopied niches, and steep, dormered roofs, while the Town Hall, 
Conrtrai {A.D. 1526), still possesses its magnificent chimney-piece (p. 5*1 d). 

The Cloth Hall, Vpres (aj>, 1200-1304) (p. 5^® ®)p was the most famtKiS 
and amongst the most ill-fated of all buildings erected during this period 
fM mercantile purposes, and here was sold the doth for which the country 
was renowned- Till its destruction in a,d. 1915 by invading Germans, it 
remained the most imposing monument of Med^val commercia] architec¬ 
ture, with its long. rimpJe lines of repeated windows and statues, its high- 
pitched roof, and great central tower. The majestic simplicity of its facade, 
440 ft- long, eclipsed the later Town Hall (p. 736) by its side, tlius empha- 
sismg the commanding poririon of commerce which was responsible for 
the wv^LopmfiDt ol civic life. Oii an inspectlofi of the nunied cities dC 
Flanders alter t^ Armistice in a.d. igiS, the author was impressed by 
the total demolition of this worid-famous City of Cloth. The Doth Half 
itiflf has iiuwcver b«en partly rebuilt .since tile first W^jrlrl War. 

The Staple House, Ghent, with its amal 1 round-headed windows, datitig 
from the begiiming of the thirtrenth ^tury, the “ Vteille Boueherie," 
Antwerp (AJ}, ifioi). With its spacious pillared ball, now restored for use as 
a rouseuro the '•Grande Boucherie," Ghent (aJ». 1408). with bold Open 
timter roof, and the •* Hoocherie," Yprw (partly ihirleenth centmy), ^ 
Gothic gables, are other examples of Trade Hal^ 

The Skipper's Hou«, GhmtfA.D, 1531) (p. 517 sj.with itstraoeried windows 
^d other Gotluc features, is probably the most beautiful among Bdcian 
Mediieval guiM hous«L Many of these mreting-pbees for the powerful trade 
guilds belong to the Renaissajice period when their prosperitv was at its 
height, but a certain number stiUattest the ftariierglories of the Netherknda. 
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Th^ Bnx^^ which dates from the thirteenth century, is one 

of Severn] oJ these pectUJai' Institutions founded hy S. daughier 

of a Duke of Brabant of the seventh ceniufy, and now practically confined 
to Belgivun. Little but the porch of the chqjxh in the centre of this retreat 
remains of the Gothic period These haimts of andent peace^ these quiet 
precincts, are planned with the church in the Mine, and the little houses 
standing round it* all enclosed, like a Medi^vd town, by a high wall, wd 
here pious women in the garb of the thirteenth oenlurv spend their time 
bettreen work and prayer Once ijiore we notice the all-prevailing love of 
Ereedom, for the sisters take no vow of poverty or of absolute seclu^on. 

The B^guinage, Amsterdam, is another of these quiet settlemtints in a 
noisy dty, where $cand quaint houses* and the sisters still flit to and fro, 
but their tiny church is now devoted to English services. 

The Castle* Antwerp, now known as the " Steen*" dates in part from the 
tenth ceniuiy, and still has portctilliai dungeons* ** oubliette/' and chapet^ 
although the intertar now serves as a museum. 

The Casik* Ghent (rebuilt aji. riSoJ, lormerly belonging to the Counts of 
Flanders, has been |udidoQEly restored* so as to give a vivid impressron 
of the disposition and use of the various parts of a complete* fortifi^ castle 
of the Middle Ages. It stands ou an oval site on the bants of the Lys* and 
b defended on the land side by a gatehouse with octagonal towers, A 
defensive outer wall surroudds Lbe castle ward, in which nses the usual 
four-storeyed donjon or keep, with adjoining hall and living-room^ — an 
excellent example of the military Gothic of the period. 

The Merchants' Houses fp, 5*7 *>) thou many-windowed fa(;ades, 

crow-stepped gables, and projecting cranes* which stand along the quays 
and w^ater-ways, are, uinch as in Venice, of that Sal, simple treatment 
which b more picturesque by its coloured refiection in the still waters 
of the canals, while here the warm red bricks give a welcome glow of colour 
in the grey oofthem climate, 

4. COMPARATIVE ASALYSIS 

A. Plans.— Church plans with a chcviet as at Bruges, after the Frendi 
model* were getierally shon in propodtiiofi to their width, and the most marked 
development tn thb respect may be seen io the seven aisles of Antwerp 
Cathedral (p. 514 a}. The large lateral chapels at the sanctuary end of 
S. Gudule* Brussels* are abo indicaiions of ihe tendency towards nmisiiaj 
width (p, 513 F). A single wistmi tower, as at Bruges* is often found* 
perhaps due to German indtience. 

B. WaUs.— The long, unbroken fagades of secular huudings. probably 

originally regulated, as in Venice, by the even margins of the water-waySi 
present such Symmetry and regularity as to appear hardly Gothic in 
chaiactw. The walla, whether of stone or brick, were often elaborated by 
tracery work fortmog frames and boods^ either to single or grouped windtrtvs ; 
while sometim^^ in Bruges Town Hall (p. 5^7 the Cloth Halli 

Ypres (p. 518 &), the waJl space was covered with ■uatusTy in niches. 

c. Openings.— Aroad» of diurohes generally had cylindricaJ |3k>rs ^th 
aculpturetl capitals supporting pointed arebts (p^ 513 ®1* somethnes 
there were piers without capitals (p. 514 : extemaJ areades were feiv, as 

was natural in the noith^ although sometimes met with in courts (pp- 5^t f, 
523). .Arcades are occarionally very richly filled in with casping (p[^ 
521 Ci 5 2'j cj. Doorways, when there was a westeru tower* were placed 
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lateraJly m the aisJe, as in GermaDy, bat aiso occur m the west facade bett^rccn 
towers after Ihe Fretich faahioo, as at Bmseb (p. 513 a). The traceried 
wmdows more espwiaJly of town, guild, and trade balls, are omamearetl 
ftith sculpture, and then repeating simlarity and regularity In pdsitlan are 
marked features of these inipomnt buildings tpp. 5 M D, t^S a, 57 a). 

' ®ofs- Roufs are steep to threw oS run and snow, and are ritlicr 
hjpped (pp. 51?, have a^sttpp^ and tiaceried gahks of pictnr- 

^UK ouUme Vaulting followed on Frendj lines, and was al» canted ont 
in saular buddings, ^ at Antwerp {p. 521 r ). Kumereus turrets and bold 
C^eptacks combined widi bers of dormic windows, are in keeping with 
the profusion of oniainent on the walls below. ^ ^ 

“ cliurcbes, as aemplificd in S, Gudide 
BrosMb (p. 513 Share preferred, as in France, to cliutered pieis. Statues 
of sainte are often attache to the columns of the nave ardide (p. si 3 BJ. 
A peculiar feature is nctioeable in some arcades, as at Li^e Town Hall 
f column *s cunitted betwren two arches which are supported mstead 
by means of a long keystone from a conrealed arch behind while other 

coioniDS have a distinctly Spanish character (pp. 521 ? caTT ' ^ 

r. Mouldings. Coarse profusion is characteristic of Belgian Cntltic 

StISh t Frencl, possess neiiLf^-ig^ oS 

the Fiench nor the grace of the Fngiiaii jtyJe vi 

fa Ws 

^^^appfal not oaly tobnaijings bul. 3 soto^mhs^^^c). 

^sartes. Jhe bu^ figiro » premment in d«oratkm; but whereas in 
France sculiittired hgures of saints were muni»H .1 wnww in 

ways of caittlrals, 1 „ the ^ lire recessed doof- 

between the windows, acmes theiacadea of town and wot spread 

'psss: 

saenn^Uhou^ fevouml in 

the lower part has a recess to contain the ovi or 

the ctmseciati'd Hwt, The upper oart which was d^>osited 

omamenied with dcliiate Ul^clTlSk^d ^ «l.aborate spire 

ciodtcted pinnades to a height of 50 ft. The 
like structure clothed in RSaiasaJee detaU 

Majy of Bufgundy MQS) in iJ'otre Torah of PriBcfi^ 

monument, has a delicaie archaic recinnSi^SS* 

copper on a marble Eareopliagiis. with^ds fS^th 

niches elaborated with enamelled annoriaj SS. 

contrast to the early Renaissance tomb of the I>utl^rtf ^ strooe 

by Its side. The font, Hal Ip. 533^ Z 7 , iSf f B™e™dy (a.d. 1559) 

craftsmanship, of wUch there is a copy in the^vStorb 

while the hem wdl-bead, Antwen^ (P fJ 

1529), shows how the FJemish exulted iii'rMrkiI!f^**h'^“^^ 

..rU-l«.OM Shrfa olS.Un^faBruge. (aj,. iJwfp.^ 
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fOTiarlfaljle and delicate examples cd McdSievaJ art canied aul In die 
beam iful oaf tsmaij^p of the period, Tlie Chisac of the Samt is fanned as 
a flothic ebapd in mtntatiire, with a/taded and traceried sides, baitrcsses. 
pinnades, ami steep toof, all of which arc the frameworlt for uiose marveUptB 
ioiniatuie paintings, repteseniing six episodes from ilie life of the Saint, 
which form the masterpiece of Mmling, In such an exquisite gtm as 
reliquaiYof S, Urania one may atndy,as perhaps nowhere else in the world, 
a perfect romhhift tton oi architectural features, craftsmanship, and pmted 
scene, 
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GERMAN GOTHIC 

(a*o^ t jtb-t6th ijont,) 

fSM p. f<v Cenn^ p. 7,, Oancsn Re»iia»tice.} 

i> INFLUENCES 

foTnierly a coUection of 

stated whi.i b^e the Gennan ^pire, ws». hy its gepparfUad position, in 

coimtries. Tlie^ef in- 
anjtt^tme c^e from France and bi conapkaona 
m lie Rhine Provuicw and Weatphalm, notably in Colcpie Ca^edra! 
and other churches castles, t<n*n halls, and dom^iic bnilSs along the 

l^hts-ayof cnmnierce. Elsewhere 
tn^(^iany geographical infitience was of less consequence in the Gothic 

u. Geologi^-we have dealt ivi^h geological infiuenoc under Roman- 
^ne Juchitectme (^31^ and this Influence obvifKisly remains fairly 
instant In this pm^ The oortheni plains of GermaL provide hti 2 

Biy«>ii special character to 

fmm the great fonsts m thi^ regions pve, an indiviiinality to domestic 
biulUmg^ as in wounded districts of Engl^ ^ uui^ioul- 

^ ^ comridering Romanesque aichi- 
tecture (p. 313), ts without the fierce sun of the south, ai^therafore 
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admitted of hj^ tmcedjed windows, ^ in England and France, bnt tbe 
snows of severe winiere rendered steep reofs a neoessoty and speciaJ 
cbaranteristic. 

It, RelLgfoua.—The most saJient fcatore, apart from monaatic establish- 
menis, in the religioos life of Mediaeval Germany before the Reiomintion, 
wiis the e^tetdse of dvil pfrww by piince-bishops, who included in their ranks 
Electore of the Holy Roman Empke, and whose prindpalities were only 
hnally swept away by the Eunipcaii upheaval during the Frendi RevoludoiL 
The activities of these powerful prelates are evidenced in nmnEfous churdies, 
and costly tombs erected by theio or in their honour. Papal abuses and 
disputes led inevitably to the revoli a|;am^ the anthority of Rome, imtiJ in 
A_D, 1517 Luther noil^ to the chujch dcra- at Wlttcjibetg hia fanious thess 
against indulgences. The Reformation divided Germany io to the Protestant 
north and Catholic south, bat churches were not damaged, as in Puritan 
times in EitgUuuL 

T. Social.—Fur a right tmderstniiding of the types of architectnre peculiar 
to different districts Ll must be remembered that Germany was not one. but 
many states, among which were the provinces under the Houses of Lujtem- 
burg, %Vlttlcsbadi. and Hapsbtirg: ecclesiastical states, such as Miinster; 
Imperial dries like Strassbing and Ulm, while the Hanseatic League.'^ an 
alliance of the great crnnmejdal towns of Krqrth Germany* such as Lubc^ 
and Hamburg, oxerdsed ccmriderable infiiience on the peacefuJ arts, and in 
the fourteimtb century the power of the League secured to the larger towns 
comparative independence* which necessitated the erection of tntmidpid 
bmldings. Then there was the Rhineland on the French frontier* acr«>is 
which came the Gothic architecture which in castk. convent, and church 
played its part In the folkhjra of the Rhine. Thus the style of architecture 
varies with the locality, just as does the consritutiun of the various stai^ ard 
ddea. Trade guilds during this period acquired great importoDce and bruUt 
etabomte balls, while Freemnsons have credited with much influence 
in the design and working out of the Gothk style [p. ^63). The feudal 
sysltm m Germany was so complicated by the ejdstence of the many 
princtpaliries of differing deerees of importance and independence that by 
the beginning of the sixieentu century any real relarion between nobles and 
vassals had beodme merely nominal. 

tL Hirtorical,—The tangled skein of German hUtory In the Medisval 
period is complicated by the stioce^ve rise and fall of imperial and r^al 
dynasties, by the intrigues of princely and diicaJ tnuuses of the v^ous 
states to secure kingly power* and by the secular ambitioo of prihce-bistiop^ 
who combined the iutofemnee of ecclesiastical with the arrogance of secular 
tyrants. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Germany was tiie centre 
of the Western Empire* and under the Hobetrstatiien Emj>efior^ long wars 
were carried on with the Lombard league of the north Italian towns (p, ^73). 
After the fall of the HohensianJen Dynasty on the death of Conrad IV, ihe 
following yean (\.D. 1254-73)* known as the ’"Great Interregnum," were 
times of oenfusdo, and lawlessness, not conducive to progress in architecture. 
The house of Hapsbui^ came into power in ajj. 1273* and the general 
adoption of Gothic architecture from France coincides with that event and 
lasted till the reign of Marimilian I (AJ>. 1486-1519). which marks the end 
of the Middle Age* and the commencement of the Renaissance movement 

(p. 7^0)^ 
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j, ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 

CotMc architecture in Gemiaa^ was stTnDnr in general cbAiactcr to that 
in other pjteof Europe (p. 326) , and majr be exmsidered to have lasted bum 
A.D. The style, bowerer. csnie direct trom Prance and was not 

evolved fraai Genuon Romanesque, and this method of its tuttodticiion 
may be due to the estent to which Romanesque buiMing had been develop^ 
in Germajiy, where a prefeietioo for the ponderous Romanesque style bad 
rented in tie aifaptation of vaulting to new needs withuul resorting to the 
pointed arch and other Gothic fbatuies. The Gothic style was tbeicfbre only 
reluctantly adopted in the middle 0/ the thirteenth century when it was 
near its aesuth in Prance, but Romanesque precedents were loiig followed, and 
although the pointed appears in A.P. 1140 in Paderbmn Cathedral, it 
was long before it supphmt^ the rmmd arch of the Romaneque. In 
Notthem Germany and in the valley of the Elbe the architeottite was carried 
out in bride, and at Liibedt even window tnuUions and tracery were of biiclt, 
and this brick architecture, alihough more meagre in design than that of 
Lombardy, has the character dne to the matenal. 

The " hall " churches {drtisckii^e Kire^} am a special characterUtfc of 
German Gothic, utotu particularly in the north, and in tliese the nave and 
aislns are approximately the same height, with the consequent absence of 
tiillorium and dear-story (p. 530 a). The only English catfaedral of this 
unusual type is Bristol, although it occurs in the Temple Church, London 
(P- 3 St). and in some parish churches (p. 355), Another marked feature is a 
single western tower or wcatem apse in place of the wide, sculptured doorways 
of French cathedraLs, thus giving a totally difietent external appeaian'oe 
(p. 329 D). ft has been suggested to, 3r4j that this a|)se at the west end may 
have beeu den ved from a detachedLaptisterv : or it may have been for the use 
of the laity in cases where the isastem apse was devoted to conventual 


34 EXAMPLES 

ECCLESIASTICAL AKCHlTECniHE 

S. Gawjn, Coli^e (pp. 231, 3^0 A, c. 525 a), on the«te of a tomb, rab A- In 
djameicr. possibly erected by Helena, mother of Constantine, has an unustial 
grouping, recalling the tomb house at Aix-la-Chapeile. The straigbt-skJed 
chotr with its sacristy dates frtno the Romanesque period (a d toys) The 
^teru apse ^d towers were added In A.D. ri6o, while the ten-sided mve. 
66 It. by 55 00 plan, was built (a.d. 1210-27) in tbe Gothic style 
with pouned windows, eaves gallery, and a pyramidal roof 

Umlmig Cithedral {a.D. 1213-43) is a fine Transitional church, and 
wit^ts seven towem forms an imposing group above the River lahn 

. .> 1 t*'®: 1227-43) fpp. 323,533 A. B), furmspart 

of the tadiedial group to 317), and js a copy of Braisne Abbev Chtir^, 
it Ls a Tr^mStkiimJ bojldirtg with both round and pointed 
arches; tbs cniciform upper part has dear^my windows and a Bne vault, 
and tbtns ta an tIabnTately sculptumi western doonffay 

S, Sizal^ Marbuig (A.I>. 1233-B3) (p. 530). js' the typical " hall ” 
ch^ in wh.^ nave tmd ai^Ees are of equal height, and thiL there is no 
^forrun, or ctear-rtory The plan has oave and aisles, western entrance 
between two towers, and apses at the ends of the transepts and aanctuarv* 
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Thv exterior ia in tuving a cootinuous extema! waiking way at the 

level of each stage of wjndovfs, carried right through the bottiesses. Flying 
buttresses were imiiecessaiy, and the interior has the appearance of a large 
columned hall (p. 530 a). 

Colofoe Cathedral (A 4 ). 1248 onwards) (pp, 33a K. sag a. s), the largest 
Gothic church of Korthem Europe, oovering about 91,000 st^nare ft,, is a 
oonspiciioiis instance of the adoption of the details of a style, without having 
assimiiated the spirit that created it. The huge plan has a width out of all 
proportiim to itslo^i. 468 ft. Jong hy 275 ft. wide, and the nave (aj>. r388). 
with a dear width of 41 ft. 6 bs,. is 150 ft. high, almost as hhth as 
Beauvais; whil e the double aisles are equal in width to the nave and thm 
are two enonnous towers at the west end. The aisJed transepts, with 
entrances, project one Iray more than at Amiens, and the eastern half of tlie 
/■hwrh which b a r^Mrodoctioti of Amiens in plan and dimensions, has an 
apsidal endand processional aisle and chevet of seven cfaapeb. The building, 
which was only htiished, according to the original design, between the years 
Aj». 1824-^, displays a lack of proportion and an ahsencf of judicious 
dispoation of parts: for the nave with its double aisles Is dttprrqwrtiotiately 
short for the width, the aisles are low in proportion to the height of the 
nave, while the twin westero towera, overpow^g in bulk at the ba^ 
and rnemotoaous in repetition of lace-like detail above, altogether dwarf 
the main building. In matters of the delicate adjustment of proportions, 
which test the greatness of a creation. German arcJutects fall short of French 
roasters. Cologne Cathedral ne verihricss makes an iro posing monuroent, 
with its great twin-toweis foo It, high, it stands on the level plain of the wide 
Rhine valley. 

The Frauenkirche, Nuremberg (a.D. 1354-61) fpp. 523 C, 533 C, ®)i. a 
" ball " church in the market-place. Its immense roof coversnave and aisles, 
while Us two-storeyed western porch is surraounted by a corious dock 
with central figure of Charles IV and moving figures of the seven Bectors. 
whi-iih appear at nnon- The interior (p+ 5 JJ shows the eayal heights o! 
iia>"e and aisles^ separated hy cyliiidricai piers irith foliated eapitaJs, en- 
circled with figures, behind which spring the vaulting ribs. 

S Lambert, HUdesheiro. S. Stephen, Mayence (a.», iz 57-I3*8). and 
S. Queiitm, Mayence (a J>. 1430). a™ ^ 

Cathedial [a-D. 1468^). S. Barbara. Kuttenberg. and S. Martin, Landahui 
(A.D, 1404). with a fine tower, 4 J 6 It high, are also of smuJar type but of 

later date. , .. , * 

FfdbuTE Cathedral {a.D. i 2 ^ 3 -r 33 <»} a remarkable single west^ 
lower and spke jSS ft- high similar to those of Cologne. It ts square at the 
base, which coDUtios the porch^ octa^nal in its second stage * and tetimiia.tc3 
EH a laoe-liice spire (p. 5^5 which completes a pleasing gmup. ^ 

Ratisbon Cathedral 1 ^ 75 ** 534 ) (PP- 5^6 Aj 5^9 c) a regular ro ^n 
with three eastern apses without ambulatoiy, m the Gen^ manner. Tue 
wet front flanked by towers and open-work crockewd 
A.D. 1850-60. has a beautifui little triangular porch In ^e omtre {a.d. 1482). 
Tlie doirt^ (p. 526 c) show a mingling ol Ootiuc and Rcnaiss^cc detada. 

Utm Calh^al (aJ>, 1377 - 1477 ) iP- 5 ^ 9 ^ '^4^^ 
izistaiici?,. not uncnmiiHja in Genni^iciyd of txceU^nce lu ma^ _ 
in derigii. for the smallness of the mtio of the supports f 
an imSeasing interior- Th« polygonal eastern ap* a without 
The exierinr has an .ocaded eayp galleiy. due to Roroaiwisque traditions, 
ajid a western tower and spire, 529 ft. in hagiit. 
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S. Stephen, Vienim (jU). 1300-1510] (pp. 33a J, 534}, is a chamCteristic 
" hall ” chtiFch in Austria, vithoul clear-story or niforiuin. for the three 
are nearly equal in width and htfigbt, and the great roof covers the cburrJl in 
one span. The transepts serve as entrance ponies, one of which ts carried up 
as a tower terminated by a splendid spire, less upen than uatial in Getmany. 
Tlte vaults are tiajceried and Lhe windows still contain some original staitt^ 
glass. 

Uibeek Cathedr^ (p. 317) and the hffarienkirche, LQbede (jUJ. 1*51-1310], 
express the possihililies of iie*dgn In bnckworfc, so usual in Kortli Germanv. 

SECULAR ARCHITECTURE 

Castles were erected in goodly nuinberB. as at Marienborg (a.j>, l*80h 
and Meissen. Saxony fa.©. 1471), and the old fortified town of Rothenhurg 
still retains its Mediaeval wails, with defensive towers (p. 535 a). 

The Town Halls (Rathbans) at Brunswick, Hild^eita. Cologne, Kal- 
berstadt, Munster, Ralbbon ^Regensburg] fp. 535 c), Ulm, and Lubock, 
are prominent and Impnssive buikUngs in these semi-independent Cermaa 
towns, ^d. with the town gates in the Baltic provinces, are evidences of the 
5MtJ5perity of those times. 

The Custom HotiGe, Rutemberg (a-P. 1498) (p. 535 E), used as a waiO- 
houK, is rema^hle, with three storeys in the walls and no less than six 
storeys in its high roof, finished with a fine tiaceried gable. 

The old houses, Brunswick (p, 535 a) and Niucmbere (p, 535 u), and Ihc 
Kaiserworth, Goslar (p, 533 c), are characteristic examples of the sArnlar 
archit I'Ctuie uf the period, while tinnier houses, i& which a lower storey of 
masonry supports a timber upper part, we« frequent, as at Ejfurt (p. 536 A). 
UUdesheim ip, 536 c), and elsewhem. 

Domestic arthitectuie was marked by lofty roofs wbicb frequently baA 
more stuieys than the walls, and were provided with dormer windows to 
make a tlirougb current of air for tlieir use as a '* dryiiig ground " for the 
large monthly wash. The planning of the roof-ridge, either parallel with or 
at right angles to the street, o&nsiderably infiuenced design ; thus in Niuera- 
beig, where the ridge is generally parallel with the street, domier windows 
are plentiful and party Walls are finished off at the roof level with artistic 
treatment, while at Landshut and elsewhere the ridge at right angles to the 
street results in gables of great variety of d^igu, often with a hoist in the 
top gable to raise goods from the gnjund levrd, 

4. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

A, Plans, Church plans ait of varied types, and the larger number were 
derived from German Romanesque churches with apsidal ends, usually semi- 
octagonal, Aftses are found Imth east and west, as at Raumburg, and 
also at ends of transepts, when they ane known as triapsaJ plans, a$ in 
S, E l i zab eth, Marburg (p. 330 h), Anoiiisr type of plan is the result of French 
iuRuenoe. and has the chevet, as at Cologne. Magdeburg. Lflbedk, Fraibiire. 
and Prague, Twin western towers, as at Ratubon Cathedral fp. 530 c], and 
single westsam towers, as at UJni, me found (p. 329 d) ; while tn later baildings 
a ceuml tow er crov^ the crossing, as in some English cathedrals. Entrances 
am oftca smaR and Uisignificant. and arc on the north and south instead of at 

west, MO are formed in transepts and dignified with towers, a$ in Si. 
Stephen, Vienna [p. 534 a, o>. 
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B- WiiJla.—Apsidal galleries ol tlie Romane^tic style were rcprodttoed 
over wall ^aces without relerctice to their origin and purpoae. Traiety 
was emploved on both outer and inner wall sitrfares. and wall tracers was 
often tarried up in front of inner traceried windows and across gables, m 
seen in many chuitbea. Towers with spires were mach used, but the 
junction of spii* and tower was ofteo so little marked as to tender the outline, 
thongb ornamented, somewhat confused and unsatidactoiy (p. 529 _m- 
OiJen tracery spires jp. 529 I>1* complicated alike in design and constractjon. 
art faTOurite feaiores and were probably suggested by the nameruus turrets 
with uianv openings used in Romanesque bnildingi. The typical ^t^pks 
art Freiburg (p. 525 b), Kalisbon (p, 529 c), Cologne (p, 539 a), and Vienna 

Cathedrals (p, 534 a). . 

C. Openings.— Kave anfldes in " ball " chnrcbes were necessarUv lofty. 

owing to tile height of the aisles, such as those in S. Stephen and S. 

Mavence, the Frauenkinie, Nuremberg (p. 533 »). S. Hisabeth. Marburg 
(p. 530 A. £). and S Stephen. Vienna (p 534 »)-. Doonimys (houj^ 

often unimportant, as at Marburg (p. 53^ sometimes elaborated ^ 

sculpture ^p. 525 C. 53& r), espedally under Frwch mfluence, as at Col^e 
fp. 529 a) and Erfurt <p. 53& CV Traceried wiiidows, bke the nave 
in ■■ hall" churches, are of excessive height, as m the choir, Erfurt (p. 336 ])■ 
but eometimes in the lofty aisles they are in two ti«5. a? at Marburg (pja® 
c Dj Clear-Story windows, when employed, start almost immediaidy above 
the liave artade io as to provide a expanse of stained glass, Tweiy 
was mudi elaborated and double-traceried windows are not uncommon Koic 
windows of intricate design were popular, as in the Lorenzldrche. Nui^bi^; 
while oriel windows to give an additional outlook art much ns^ m domestic 
axcbttecttire, as in the Raiserwurth, Coslar (p. 533 ®- SebaLi s Parsonage. 

Nnrembeig. and the Raibhaus Cbapol. Prague (p. 535 it). 

D. Roofs.—^Vaulting, which was usaally employed for churches, was 
excellent both in proportinn and construction. One wpiare nave va^tuig 
bav frequently corresponds with twq in the aisle, but vwoltl^ m oblong 
bays afterwards became general, as at Freiburg, Ratisbon (p. 5^ a), Cologne 
(p 520 B). Oppenheim. and elsewhere. Tlie special German feature is the 
imme^ rcjol of the " haH " church which, in one span, covers the naw 
and lofty aides (pp. 533 c. 534 c). The tetention of the quamt tower ™fa 
of the Romanesque per^ was often another distmcttve feature in an other¬ 
wise Gothic exterior, and as at Innsbruck (p. 535 J')- 

E. Columna,- — ^Nave piers, with or without caps, as at Augsburg (p- 5™ *)• 
wtre used in prfifftreiice to columu^ of Fretidi Gothic typ^, and owing to 
the heieht oi the aisks they assoirtdd ilie appear^ce of lojty posts (pp, 
33 ° A. 533 B. supporting the spreading vault. Capit^ are f^i^dy 
carved fn 530 a b, d. E) and exhibit skill in technique rather than d^gu, 

r Mi.u&!,-lhe mouldings, partitulariy ol the Uter period, mdn^e 
a desire for intricacy rather than sunplioty. and this found expres^on. 
as also to some extent in England and Fran« m the complicated system of 
interpenetialioo " of different sets of moulding^ which, appeanng and 
dbappw^ in the same stone, gn^t m 

their eiteculion (p. 539)- ^ swch after effect fwnh« l^to 

exaggerating the sireof distanf featuiw, such as the pmMctesal Col^c ♦ 

S^scafe ^ sacrificed to detaU. whereas in Engird and Fi^re the si« 
oi features was subotdinated to the general propomona of the buiWi^- 

G. Omainent (pp. 536, 539) .-Sculpture was earned out much as in 
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France, and the trbn^i^ pord) of Cathedra], with its saints on 

coluinm beneath tiaoeried canopies, is an instance of the richness 4if detail 
occasionally lavished on church por^es (p. S‘iq C). The <^rtriiig is better in 
exccatinn Uum design, and there was a tei^ncy towards the exact lepro- 
duction ol natural foliage, such as mtedaoed boughs aitH btaftches of trees, 
which appealed to the craftstnen, who were adepts at execrating interpene¬ 
trating tnoaldings. This idea was even carded into the " hcan^-tracery " 
of latCT Gotluc windows, where, again, technical skill is more evident than 
artistic creation and grace of outlira. The enforced use of brick in the north 
eliminated sculpture, and moulded and coloured bdck took its place in 
decoration. Tabernacles or sacrament houses, dating from the time when 
the placing of the consecrated Host above the altar was discontinued in 
Gennany, gave ample scope for German decorative art. They ant lofty, 
spire-like structurea, tapering up in many stages of car\‘ed wood or stone 
with traceriod openings, puuiads, statues, and canopicSi, to conrain the 
eucbaiistic pyx. Some are very Softy, as at Ratisbon (52 ft.), the Lorens- 
kirche, Nuremberg 1493) (64 ft.) (p. 525 D) and Ulm (90 ft,). Stained 
glass is often excdlent, as in S. Sebaldm, Nuremberg, while the delicate and 
intricate ironwork of Germany, as seen in tine fountains of Ntirembeig, is 
famous tlirou^out the world. The ch(^ stalls ai Halbeistodt (p. 536 E] and 
Lllbedv (p. 539 Hj, the screens at Oberwese] (p, 536 e), the pulpit, Nuremberg 
(P- 539 j). and canopy, Ratisboa (p. 539 l), the stall-end, Erfurt 

fti. 539 F), ^ tombatMarburg {p. 539 *). tli* J»ly wdlat Ratisbon (p. 536 n). 
and the triptych, Korembeig (p. 539 c}, are teprseatative spedmens of the 
Medueval art of Gennany. S. shrine, Nocembeig (a.d. 150$-19] 

(P- 539 *•)< Peter Vischer, exemplifies the crane for over-elaboration whidi 
c h a racteri sed German craftsmen. Here twelve snails SQpport the columns 
and bionte statnea of the twelve ApcxsUes who stand under their intricate 
fretwork canopies, guarding and endosing llu? silver sarcophagus of the Saint, 
There b a fine repiuductioa of thb shrine in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. 


5. REFERENCE BOOKS 
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fTALY IN THE MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 


ITALIAN GOTHIC 

(,L.D. PDl^tr) 

{S» P* 3^ for Itulion RomMiiszioe imJ p. C*7 Italian liimaSssanca-^ 

1, influenchs 

1. G«e«plii«l.-Geogn.phicaI mfluaice in Italy varied 

north, centre, and swmb oi this 

etudes the great Lombard plains and ^e wlsnds ot 

and wai brought into Lntexcourse with Germariy throt^ _ Vanj>tian 
Brenner Pass across the natt^ barrier of the Alps; ^^ 

State on the coast ol the Adriatic waSt through her overwaa < ^ 

IS;^:SJ:SSfBveantiumandtbe^. 

a'stii.'S wy.. 

by the Qidraing tradition d Old Rome, yet prodne^. lo the 
Z^ .Z from Rome. 

to Urn district, as at Florence, Siena, and A^ South 1^ 

exposed ill the po^ to Greek and Byr^tme influence 

thT^b. and Saracenic oo^somh. ™s ^ ventabfe 

these amaiethig influences produced a wenhar blend of Mediawal ardutec 

n.'“dX”'-S^>-‘T.3;'s?% --ft* 
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secular, such as tht Frari Chmch, Venice, the Certosa^ Pavia, arid the 
Ospedale Magpiore. MUan; while Sustioua white and coloured marbles 
from the mountains to the north waie also emplojned, as at BiilaUi Gene?*, 
and Verona. OotraJ^ TtaJy is ch^ctedsed by the extendve use ol coloured 
marbles, frequently in zebra stripes or framed panels, which are wTOught 
into the fabric as colour deematidn^ as at Florence* Siena (p- 557)* Orvieto, 
and Luecd. South Italy and Sicily are so ri^ in coioured marbles ttut the 
term ” Sicilian marble has become a household word, atid the amhitectiiral 
decoration of Palermo Cathedral is achieved by the deft mingling of marble 
in two cotonrs. Thus did the geobgical formatioD supply matenab for the 
development of unusually prenotme^ styles. 

m* Climadc,—Kortb Italy has a climate similar to the temi^erate region 
of central Europe, and this contributed to the development of those essen¬ 
tially ^thic features, such as large traceiied windows, with the consenuent 
necessity for buttresses instead of walls, as seen in Milan Cathedral ana to a 
less extent in the buildings uf Padua, Verona, and Vemce. In Cerural and 
South ItaJv, the smmy clij^te and biillLant atmosphere tiatUTiilly demanded 
small windows and thick walls to exclude the glare and heat of tlu!! sun. The 
preierence, moreover, for opaque wall deconuioii. whether in miisaic, (resco, 
or tuAible^ handed down from the ancjent Romans throogb the Romanesque 
period, Odunteracted any tendency to supersede opaque waiJ^ of stone by 
transparent walls ol gta^, and thus there was little chance for the develop 
ment of window tracery* 

IT, Reli^atis.^—The power of the Pope^ as he^ of the Western Chureh, 
waned with Grego^ X 1371-76), for succeeding Popes vrere under the 
influence of the Kings of France, and for seventy years iJOT^TZ)^ ^ 
period known as the Babylonish captivity/' they resided at Aiignon* losing 
authority and influence dtiring their abisence irom Rome, in which dty It is 
signiheant that there should be only one Gothic church. After the retum of 
Gregory XI to Rome and |ji& death tn a j>+ 157S, Western Christendom was 
pjunged by rival Popes mta the relipems tormnil of the Great Schism ol 
the West ' (A.n. 1378-I4t7)„ which was oniv terminated by the Council of 
Constance and the accession of ilartiii V. It is not surprising that this period 
of confusiQn unfavourabie to the building of eburthes in Italy* 5* 
Francis of Assisi founded the order of Kranctscans or Grey 

Friars, which bred the religious imagiiiation ol the time and revaludonised 
religious life; for. as Dante says," he i&st like a sun and illummed everything 
with bis rays." The moveinejit he bad started gained strength, so that by the 
eigliirtutli century tlitre were 9,000 convents ol this C^der in Europe. 

T. SH?d^.—hajy bad tio natloual unity at thb period* but was cut up 
into principalities and commonwealths, such as the Repubiics nf Venice* 
FloTicn<^. and the Dochy of Milan, the Kmgdom of Naplis, and the 

Papal States. This absence of nationaJ unity is mirrored m the varied 
ardulectural ireatment in difierent parts of the peninsula. Political life was 
full of tivaky and activity, and email wan were of wnslant occiirrenec. 
The erection of Uie Uthedrals of Siem, Qrvkto, HoreiMK, Milan, and Lucca 
was lately due to the vigorous dvic pride of rival dties ‘ while dtinng the 
struggle! between Popes and Emperors and tiieir respective 

fartiuiiSf the GuclphA and Ghib cl li lies , both sidts had to reckon with rh& in- 
creasing power of the towniineii who erected those maneroiis town bails 
which attest the growlii of municipal insdintions Thus aidiitecture was 
used more freely in the service ol the people, The unsetUed condition of 
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the times mav be gathered not onljr (roni the oontcmpoiary chfi>nkles of 
Giovanni Viliam, bat also from the poet Tasso, who says that the atiaecs on 
each holiday bkw mimpets and piixeedMi to sack the iwigbbounng town. 
Italian was tentatively uswi as a written language about A.n. l^te 

(a-D, ia6s-Jj2i} presents a vivid picture of the age in hb Dioua 
Cominedia," and this poem, which standardised the Italian language in 
filso ooiacidftd with the development of Italian Gothic arcliitecture, 
vL Historical,—tn Spite ol intemaJ turmoil. Italy led the way in Europe 
in ans, leaming. and commerce, and the revival of learning, known as the 
Renaissance, took place there nearly a century in advanre of northera 
Europe, and eflectually arrested the further evnlutiun of the Gothic style 
in Italy. The Latin conquest of CoostanllnopJe (A 4 >. 1204! dunng the 
fourth enmde. in which the Republic of Venice played such a prominent 
part, and the subsequent years of the Lato occupation of the city (a.0. 1204- 
61J iPi^efc mainly responsible for tte imnii^ratioTV, m ihe thirteenth centtuy ^ of 
Gn^By^antine artists into Italy. These skiUid craftsmen, named m 
nii.>dr^l tiaditicns. settled in Genoa, Venice. Ihsa. Florence, Siena, and ^y 
another town, and gave an impetus to the creative arts w^ch enneb^ Italy, 
and then spread iheir influence throughput Europe. The nse of Vcnic* 
was marked by the defeat of the Genoese by Doge Dandulu m a.d_ 1352. and 
of the Turkish fleet in aj>. 1416. These victories 6ied the \eiietians mih a 
desire to make the Doge’s Palace a &t symbol of iheir success, atid it was 
completed when Vejiioe reached the eenith of her power and prospenty. 


a. ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 

The general chaiactexof Gothic arehitecturE in Europe h^ already b«n 
dealt witli fp. 3261. The style in Italy dates apprtnumately from laih^ihth 
cent,, but the influence of Roman tradition remained so strong tlwt the om- 
spicuous vcrticalily of northern Gothic is generally aeut^i^ tn It^y by 
horizontal cornices and string ooorseS- Churehes are marked cxtenmlly by 
the following features: flatness of roofs (pp. 548 .557). the s.™ wall ol the 
west facade which masks the aLsk roofs (pp. 540 *• 558 A), the^ul^ ™dow 
of the west front (p. 55^ A, o>. an absence of piracies wd of flying bultrw^ 
fp. W 7 a) stripes of marbles instead of rnouiuin^e oocasionaJ 

coeg and nHJsaics in panels* and small windows witiitiut 55 ? Ab 

The pfoioctins entrance pCEtdies with coliinjro. oiteo i«stijjg on the ba^rks ot 
lions (p; 572 E). an^ m striking concmst to the porches 

Europe. The aombro efiect ot this styk is destnbed by Teany'Bua m the Ihws - 

'■ Stem 3 ^ (id TMs Uw amila 
Of ludkht) kKkkAl the Lombfutl pilo l 
the Kk)D ™tHlf. 

And »iiibre^ oklp cotairtii/Swl ainfM. 

The sculpttire and carving (pp- 573 . 574 ). executed in ^ tine-grai^ 
marble of I^y. continued to be as refined ^ m Classical p^erf, 
the influence hi Old Rome is ««! in mc^ed Cnnnthian 
their acanthus leaves. The sculpture, although superior lu 
that of Mrtheiu Eurupe, is not such an essenti^ part of a 
we shall see never dev^ped, as in France and England, into the hifib*®* 
form ol Gothic. The brickwork and plastic ttm-colU oi the ^ml^d 
plain., resulted in a smallness of dcuOl and intricacy of omaroeni natural 
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to this material, as in the Frari Chupch. Venice \p. 552 t;j, the Ceniua 
Pavia {p. 558 f). and Chiaravalle (j*. 573 i>), aad many civic bmidbif;s 
Colour effect and delicate detaiJ vtcre relied on* rather tiurn depth of shadow 
and boldness of design ; thus was the material allowed to give full 
$ioo to its own capabilities without fordhg it hewnd Its The 

variety of iniltiences in South Italy, and more espe^Iy in SidJy. ptoduced 
a type of at^hitcctnre which owes its beanty to the combination of Greek 
nispiiation, Roman construction, and Byzuntine decoration (p. 259J. 

3. EXAMPLES 
NORTH ITALY 


Milan Cath«d^ (A.D. 13^-1485) {pp, 333 i, 540. 54;, 548^, erected by 
the first Duke of Milan, is, with the exception of Seville, the largest Medieval 
cathedral, and is somewhat German in ^aracter, as many of the fifty ambt' 
teets employed on it were from porth of the Alps, The choir and tranaepts 
were finl^ed about A jj, 145 ^j' nave and aisles were comroenced A4>. 

145^- In plan (p. 547 c} it conasts of a nave, 55 ft, wide between the pi^ 
lofty double aisles and transepts benninated with a circlet of cxtlumns in the 
French manoEt, but enclosed in a German polygonal Apse, while there is an 
absence of iatefid ckapeli. The mterior (|ip. 540 b, 547 dJ is vast, lofty, and 
iinposing'p with fine peispectjve views, nendiMti all the niDre jmiiressive bv 
the dimness and mystery which result from Udt of light, ft has hnge pirn, 
60 snrtotmded by engaged shafts and surmounted by enormous 

capitals, 30 ft. in hdgbt, containing canopied niches with statues ftum which 
spring the mtc arri^ sopporting the vanlt 148 ft. above the ground. It 
resemblfis S. Petrpnio, Bologna, and owing to the excessive bright of the 
aisles there is no triforium and Umclear-storvissnial], in striking contrast with 
Frwch and Engl^ Gothic oitbedraJa. The exterior Is a deanung mass of 
white marble with lofty traceried windows, janelled bottrrases, dving 
buttresses, and pinnacles downed with statues (pp, 540 a, siSl all wrought 
into a soaring design ol intricacy. The thiee magnificimt traced 

windows of to apse, 6S fL by 38 ft., are to finest of their type to lutv 
(P; 54® ®)* The nat-*pitched roofs are constructed of massive marble 
laid tHi thft vaulting (p^ 54-8 c), and over tlie cioissaiig is a domical vault 2X^ fL 
abow the ground, designed by Amadeo (a.ij. 1500J. linlsbing in a lantem 
to which in AJD, T750 M open-work spire was added, risine 350 ft. above to 
ground (pp. 54® f The later fa^de (p. 540 aJ. whkh has to wide- 
spreaduig gable lines of Romanesque drarcheg;, such as S, Michele. Pavia 
<p. 284 #), remained Jong unfimriied, and wm partly built between A,i). 1550 
and Ai> 1600. but o^ coujplded ^ Napoleon at to begimiing of to 
nineteenth oeotury. This muade of Italian Gothic has been apm^phised 
by Tennyson: 

O Milair, O, tl^ chAntiiay oium j 

Thr put irlodwt' bluiTo'd fim j 

The the bw?, ti» bIooeq, the niarj. 

A mqiuit id ii hnt| j rwi 


The Ctrtmw, Pavm (AJ). 1396-1481} [p. 558 n. e, f], a famous Carthnsiiti 
monaat^. wus_coi^n»d by Gios’anni Gakanzo Visconti, and forms a 
splfinriid memonal of to Milan dynasties. In plan (p. 538 d) it is a Latin 
cross and auniiar to many German churches in the triapsal terrainatiwis 
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to sanctoaiy and transepts, but the nave is in square, and the ai^ in 
oblong bajs, in the Italian tnanner. On the south are the two cloisters, 
richly wrought in terra-cotta. The esteiior (p, 538 r) is a fasdnating and 
perplexing annpound of styles with arcading and tena-cotta onuunent : 
while the montnnenial fa^de and storeyed central tower weie added m 
the Renaissance period (pp. 6a3 A, 633)* ^ j - 

S. Antodo, Padua (A.U. 1232-1307) {p. 543). ^ seven-domed pdgriinage 

church resemblbgS, Mark. Venice (p. 251). in general conception. The na^ 
is in square bays covered with domes on pendentiyes, which are aeo placed 
ovCT crossing, transepts, and cboir, beyond wbtcb Is an ap^e cbevet 
wiLU Tiijtg T^Ldiating chapels similar lo contemporaiy dmrehea m Franra. 
The interior al^o was obvioiisiy infitienced by the Venetian church, bm fatls 
far sJuJTt of the original, as it lacks the glamour of coloured mosaK decora- 
tion. The exterior has an atoade of pointed arches and an tipper arcaded 
gi^Ueiy. like the Ronmne^e chtjrchcs of l^baidy, while the dtwms and 
minaret-like turrets give it a oiriotis Byaantbie aspect. 

GioTaimi c Paolo. Venice (A,T>. 1234-1390) (p. S44)> ^ BommiCM 
church of imposng proportious and of historic unportanco, contains the 
tombs of the Dog^. The Latin cross of the plan b elaborated by pronoimo^ 
transepts with eastern chapels, and by a polyguoal apse to the choii^ 1 oe 
interior is essentially Italian in the wide spacing of piers, the square bays of 
the nave vaulting, and the oblong bays of the aisles, and intemaJ wood^ 
take the place of external Hying buttresses* Tbeerterior is of beautiful bnek- 
work with pointed windows and moulded cornices^ and the dear-slory is 
loftier than hmhi I iu Italy, while a dome of later date crowns the crossing. 

S. Maria Gloriosa del Frari, Venice <a.». 1250-1338} (p. 5S2 E. F, GJ, U a 
Franciscan cbnich, designed by Nictnio Pisano, in which tbete ^ six 
eastern transept chapels. The mterior (p. 55 ? f) has lofty stone cylmdn^ 
ttiers tied toK e t he r by wooden beams, supporting an aicaw of pointra ar^es 
and brick vaulting in smiare bays with massive ribs resting on shafts nai^ 
frtun the pier caiuials. The exterior (p. 55^ o) is in fine coloured bnek- 
work. the plain west set ofi by the sciilptnred central ^rway 

and circular window ^ibove, a»d by sm^li lateral windawSj wmle aloug 
aiSiles are pomted windowsi. The square campanile has vertreal P™™ * 

beUry oi open atches, and b crowned with an octagonal lantern. :^c ai^ 
fp. 552 E), with ita double tiers of pomted tracery windows, flanked by the 

eastern transept chapels, b the great glory of the , tj. 1 . . j 

s, Verooa (A.D. l26i) (p, 566 A). Witt ite d^igUtfd p(^ and 

brick campanile, is a beantiiu! expression, of itabu Oothic, and S. AjhJim, 
VerceUi (a.ii, 1219), baa a character of its own derived trom its two western 
towers and type of pkuL « • ^ r n.- 

S. PetfomD, Bologna (a.D, I390-M37) {?• SS^ Bj* 
famous university city by Vmeenio to eebpse the Cathedral at Flwcncfc 
It was to have ^msisted of nave, aialofl. outer chapr^. tempts, chancel, 
and chevet, and if completed would have been one of the largest ebnr^es 
in Italy but the eastern part was never buJt. The mtciKM- resemblM 
Afilan U having nave and aScs in dunimshing Itei^te. and the mvc. with 
Utrie OTnamenta detail, has widely spaced pi^. restmblmg those of Floren^. 
The feature of the entrance fa^* is the grrat dporroy ite sculp¬ 
tured omaaient designed in a d. 1425 by della Quer^. there is a 

reproductiua in theVictoria and Albert MiBeum. Th* ^mr w^ never 
finichwi aitboneh a competition was held in a_d, 1535 m which I alladio, 
Vignola, and others took part, and fifty dnsigus are still preserved. 
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There ue cbtirti)e$ al Bokigna, Vicenza, Pazlim, CreTnona, and Vemce 
whkli are e?»in|i)es of the iufiueace of brick and lerra-corta material on 
architectural treatttieni. 

The Doge'» Palace. Veoiee {pp. 555. 651!, tbe fa^ea of which date fitMH 
A.P. 1309-14^, and are from designs by Ciov. and Bart, buoii, ia the grandest 
cfinrt in civic architecture of the period, and la material evidence of the 
pniud pCBititHi of Venice aa a grtal trading oommunity, whose commerce 
was protected by the snpmnacy nl her navy. The pal^, started in the 
ninth century, several times rebuilt, and completeti in the Renaissance 
period (p. 653)* httnis pan of that great scheme of town^pfanning wluch was 
carried emt thruogh sucoessive centuries Ip, 555 d). The facades, with a 
total length oi nearly 500 ft., tiave open arcades in the rwo lower storeys, 
and the third storey was rebuilt after a hie in the sixteenth century, so as to 
extend over the aicades (p. 555 B). This upper storey is faced with while 
and rose-ooloured marble walls, resembling pttemed brickwork, pierced 
by a few lar^e and omat* windows (p. 552 n) and hnished with a lace-Uke 
parapet of oneatal cresting. Tlie arcade columns (p. 555 £j, which originally 
stood on a stylobate of three steps, now rise from the ground without bases, 
and the sturdy continuous tracery of the second tier of arcades lends an 
ap(«arance of strength to the opra arches, so heavilv loaded by the solid 
walls above. The capitals of the columns, particularly the angte capital 
{p. 574 J) eulogised by Ruskin in the " Stones of Venice," are eekbiatcd 
for the delicate carving^ low relief, which was made posaible by the use of 
hnfrigiained marble. The whole scheme of columned and pointed arcades, 
with its combination of carved capitals and long horizuntal lines of open 
tracery, is of that unique design which cam only be termed Venetian Gothic, 
Tlie " Porta della Carta '* gives entrance to Gie Gortile [p. 653}. 

Tlie PalBzid del Comlm^ Verona jAj>. 1206-45}. ^ Palixto PubbUen, 
Piacenza {a.P. iz&if. and the Mercanzia, Bologna (a. O. 1363^) (p. 562J, 
are similar with pointed ancadea and an upper storey, often with a projecting 
" ringiticra " or trihune, and there are the familiar forked battlements. 

The Ca d’Oro, Venice fA.D. 1421-36) fp. 570 q), {5 another fine design 
by the arehitecls of the Doge's Palace for one of those palatial homes of 
merchant pnnees with which the sea-city abounds. The windows are 
grouped together m the usual Venetian manner to to™ a centre for the 
facade which, however, has remained unhnisbed. The arcaded entrance 
of hve archiis, lighting the deep central hall, b surmounted by an arcade 
divided into six openings, lUkd with charajcteristimUy Venetian tracery, 
and fianked hy wider arches with projecting haJconiGS, above which is 
ajjOllier storey lighter in treatment, and tb»e is a cunmis roof Crestiug of 
Saracenic design. ^ The finished wing of the facade i$ of solid masomyi 
which sets dfi tbe intricate tracery of the centre, 

Tlw Palaai Foscan (hlieenth century), Contariaj.puan, CaTsUi, and 
Piaani (fifteen t b cen tuty ) (p, 57b b) are latnous Gothic palaces on the Grand 
Canal. They display* tlic conceniratimi ol tiacened openings in the centre 
to light the hall, and have solid onhiokcn wip^, which produce a r ep f w *f**i 
rejection in the water below.- 

The Ponte del Castedo Vecobio, Verona (a,d, 1335), is one of many bridges 
which were ol such importance as tOviiAs of interoommutiication, that they 
were considered sa^cd- It is a fortified hndgu across the Adige, with a tower 
on either bank, and has segmental arches, a low octagonal tower at every pier, 
and forked Ghibehine battlenieuts along its whole tangih [p. 575), 
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TTieTortttdel Commune. Verona {a.O. 1172) {p. 553 u , isoneof tliMCom- 
fiiuna] lowem which sprang up as a result ai Medi*s-al civ^c life ; for they 
served as bell towers to summon the dtiicus and as watch towers agamst 
fire and tmemies, 'Hie square shaft of striped stone and bnekwofk has a 
belfrv of three lights on each face ' the crowning octagonal Imrot, in two 
stages, rises to a height of 27a ft., and was added in A.n. when the 
towee came into the possession of the citiMn^ . * , , i • t* 1 

The TonaKO. Cnmiona {a.D. 1261). the highest (nearly 400 ft.) m Italy, 
and the celebrated CampanUe of S. M^k, V^rt (PP'.'J?®*, 555 a}, rahuilt 
^ce its collapse in a.d. 1902, add to the world-fame of Italian . 

The Ospedaft Mag^ore, Milan (aJ). 1457) (p- ^ 

strueture. added to in the Renaissance peri^ jp. 630). It u btnli of bnek 
and terra-cotta, the use of which has resulted in dehcacy of modeihng m 
the broad fritre hetweea the storeys and in the ornamental bands ixMmU the 

windows, 

CENTRAL ITALY 

Rotence Cathedral (A.n. 1296-1462) tpp 55^. 557 a), also “ S. 

Maria del Fioic. was designed by Arnolfo di Cambio, and is e^ti^y IialiM 
in character without the vertical features of northurn It built 

Sound the old church of S. Reparala when, m jud. 1296, the aty j^unci! 
decided to erect a new Cathedral worthy of the pro^nty of the atizens. 
It forms the centre of tlu* group which cmpli^ the in^rianre of Floomce 
and the ambition of her sons dunng the Middle Ages, ^ Arnolfo s death m 
JLD. I toi the building was slopped till a . j >. i 334- Giotto was appoints 
master of the works, and he vfas foUow-ed by Andrea and T^enti, 

who in A.D, 1350 enlarged Arnolfo’s plan, wlulc in a,d. 1366 a comniissiw of 
architects laid out the choir and transepts. The three apses wwe ci^pjeted 
in A P 1451 llie dome was added by Brunelleschi (a.d, 1420-37) as the resdt 
of a compeUiion (p. 629), and the lantern wa.s placed over it m a.d 14^. 
The ’dUb [p. 556 f) is a peculiar type of Latin cross, and remar^bfe for the 
laTE/™trd nave. 270 ft. long, and wide spacing of nave arcades, for thm 
arc only four square bays of 60 ft. This vast mve an 

though sombre approach to the tnajetic octagon (p, 556 c). r3S ft- b ip» 
in ^eter. o0 which are the throe immense apse wth fifteen radiating 
chaix-ls. The oters have attaclied pilasters and unmonldcd i»inted ^cbe , 
thesis no triforium, but a small clear-story of ^lar ™dowr. below tte 
vaulted roof. The Mterior (pp, 536 a, 557 a) « notable for its coloured marbie 
oaneUiiUf. smaD traceried windows, absence of buttres^ and pi^des, and 
for the forizOTtal lines of the design, tlie imique s^i-octagonal apse^and 
the pointed dome. The marble facing of the w^ facade whKh ^ 
in the thiifecnlh century (p. 55b t), con^^ in^plrtc tee wh^e 
front was rocomincneed in a.d. 1S75 Jp. 55 ^ a), with ttsp^lsof 
iDarble. sculptures, and mosaics, but U xvas not completed till A.D tSS?. 

The Campamle, Floronee (AJ>, I334-^) {PP' 556 A, ^7 *)•**" **^^^*^ 
an earlier imw {A.n. SS8), is 45 ft- square and 275 high, and was designed 
hy Gkitto on tradiiional Italian lines. It nas sheer f™n ‘he pavemai 
Jthout supporting buttroses, and all its font sides are palled m coio^itd 
marble and mbdlishcd with sculptured fneaea and marble mby. It w 
divided into fourprindpal stages, ol which the is the belfry, crowned 

bv an arched corbel table, instead of the intended spire, 

^ ^ Baptistery, Florence { aj >. 1290) (p. 557 a), although dating from the 
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Romanesque penod. was atremt by Am&lfo di Cambio and. staiiduig to 
the of the ^ihedmJ. forms piart of this world-famous i^oup. The 
octagon b ft. in diameter, coveiied with an inttmol dome, 103 ft, high, 
probably mtxJelkd an that of the Planiheon. The fa^des are in three 
stages of black uvd white tnarbk, aowtied with a low roof and t^tem. 
The is noted for ihe morvcUoiis wutkmaiisJiip ol its izmou^ 

brotijM: doors, which were added in the fointwnth and hftcenth centuries 
by Andrea Pi^n and Lmenj&u (ibiberti [p. 624). 

SieM Cathe^af (aJj. 1^45-1380] (pp, 557 jj. 558 a. b, c), one of the most 
Stupendous undertakings smee the building of Pba Cattiedral. wiis lareely 
the outcome ol ciiK p«de, and aJJ the artisu of Sirna contributed Uieir 
works to its building and adoniment. The plan, which is only a part of the 
intended fcheme. is cnioluitn. with an nnusuaJ irregular hexagon at the 
cro^g. 5h ft. in diameter (p. 558 cj. covered by a dome and hmteni; 
whilt the sanctimi^^ owing to the 'sJope ot the gTOund* is built over tht 
Ksptisttry of S+ CiovajuiS* which thus fontis a cry^t* and is from 

the lower level. The interior is striking in its canibination of uiiusuaJ 
fnitires ^pp, 557 558 B). The rebta marble striping on wall and pier, 

the ^utnch-arcl les of the strange hexagon, and the incised marble door, by 
the famous pavement-artists of Siena, form suitable surroundings for the 
famous Si^jptiired pujpit by Kiccolo Pisano. Tlic building stands on a 
stq^wd piaiforrn {p. 338 a) which gives dignity to the composttion, and it 
h» an elabctfBtely seuJptutwf western facade fA.D. 1370-lio) which is merely 
a frentispiece faced with marble in black and white stripes and with three 
hfghJy o^aie recessed doorways. The shaft-ttke cani|ta&ile, at«n in striped 
tnarole, has six siages of windows which increase in size, and, risine freai 
the south tranwpl. ti forms the central feature of the group. 

The Campo Santo. Pisa (a-D, 1278-83) fpp. 375 a. 276 b. 359 a), by GioV. 
Fisano. consists of an open rectangle surrounded by a cloister with round- 
archt-d openings, hlled with beautiful open tracerv in a.». 14^3. 

5 - Marta della Spim Pip (A.n 1333) (p. 559 bJ. by Giov. Ptsano. is a 
miniature church on the bunks of the Amo with shrint^fike facade of 
GTOcketed gables ami pinn.'icled canopies. 

Orrieto CaUredral (a.D. lago-ijio) (pp. 55, c, 560 a. b), by Arnolfo di 
(jmbio, stands on an cmtnencc in this isolated liill-city. Its plan b basi¬ 
lican with nave, aisles, and projecting semicircular ebapels. Tlic interior 
(p. 560 B) Bbou-s ^djcan influence. wHtb its lofty cylindricaJ pillars in black 
and white marbk. whidi suppiirt seinidreular arches surmoanted by a 
stnj^ clear-story and pointed windows, all croi^od by a timber n»f ni 
i^ilicM type. The exienor also \b of striped marble carried nwitid the 
chapels, the mndows of which are panJy filled with alafiaster. The 
facade (a.d, rjio) resembles Siena with its three porrhes. gables, and rose 
window, and b a glowing mass ol sjTnbolkm Carried out in floured mosaic, 
carving, and scnlpture of great beauiy, but is a mere frontispiece; 

S. Mam Novdla. Florence (a.d. 1278-1330! (p. 606), was designed by two 
Dorntmean monltt as a Utm cross of great siae with transeplTdiapds. and 
bautiful cloisters. The nave has no triJorium, but a low dear-st^ with 
mreejar and a nbbed i^uJt The uriginaJ design of the unfinished 

exienor is induated by route blind arcading on the entrance farad** wbicb 
was completed by Alberti in the Renaissance periua (p. 630). 

S, Croce, FlflTMCe( a.ii. £2^-1443} (p. 563 churdiea 

in Enrope. was by Aruolfo di Cambio, and contains many monuments to 
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c^Icbr&ted hence it is called the Westminster Abbey of Italy* 

!t b a Gothic veJmfln of a basilican chiirdi, witb widely spao^ ooliimna 
and opi!nn timber foot The western lelt anhuish^, was completed 

ArD, !857’-6_3, and is similar in chatacicr to that of Siena Cathedral. 

Or San Michele. Fionsnoe (a.d, i 536 'i 4 (My (P- 551 c)* designed by Taddeo 
Gatlili. was or^inally caJkd '*S. ^lidaek in Orto/' iroiii iw urdiard silt 
It has a tectangular ground storey now used as a chitrdip which has fine 
three-li^ht windows with alendcr ccjlunms and elaborate tracery enclosed in 
semiorciiLir arches, lixtemallv- between the windows, are niches nlled 
with statues by celebrated scuiptors, such as Donatello and GhilH^niH as 
oderings from the twelve great trade guikls of Florence between a.o. 1428 
and t55n. In the interior b a beautiful tabemade and High Altar by Andrea 
Orcagna (A.P. J3511). There ^ two upper stoieys over the cbonch which 
have two-light windows and are now used for SiaiO archives. 

S+ Francesco, Aisisi {a,0^ 1228—Sj) (pp- 544 B* 5^5)^ die ^reat pil¬ 
grimage church op c he hU! above the hist^iric pluin., wes much oJ its ituposing 
charartef to its lofty poaiiioq. while the lidJ-slope faeOiULied the erection of 
an upper and lower diorch. The vast monastic buildings on thdr mass ve 
masonry substroctmes testify to the magnetic influence of the great Italian 
saint and founder. Both chiuxdies are vaulted, and the dim mv'Stery of 
aisJeless mtenors. temimated hy a polygoimJ apse, gives a Sense of aolemnity 
to the bnUiant fresates of Cimabur and Giotto, representing scenes from the 
life of S, Francis and incidents in the history of the Francisipi Order. The^ 
frescoes form a complete and consistent scheme ol deoaration^ tho^iighly in 
harmony with Itaiian iradinon ; they mahe one of the mtjsi glowing church 
interiors Ln all Italy, and arc a biting meinotial-shrine of one who trod the 
path of self-abnegation. The pulpit (p 573 the monuments {p. 574 C) 

are of great intenisi. Tbe doorways of toih tipper and iowej churqli. the 
circular window of the nave, and the lurrct^aped buttresses, with low flying 
arches, are the main fealures^ of ihc exietiur. A sturdy campanile, w^hich 
retains the Lombard RoTnaoesque character, crowns this famous gnjnp- 
S. Mariai sopra Minerva, Rome (a.d 1285) (p. 563 el the only Gothic 
church iti Rome—aii evidence of the impHnEgnahle fortre^ which the citadel 
of Classic Rome presented to the advance of (^ibic art—beside which ihe 
ciiy I'lad been supplied with many cflurches timing the Early Christian period. 
The PalaHO del Pod«ta, Flafence [a.D, 1255). Ihe Palazzo VeccMo, 
Florence (a.D. (p. 506 C). the Palazio Fubblico, Siena (a.d. i2Sq) 

(p 57 ® PaJazio del MunidptOp Perugia (a.O. tasSiJg and tbe 

Pubblico. MMtepulGiano (p. 57 ® «)* represeni the munidiiaJ life and enter¬ 
prise of these Mediaeval cities, and stand, grave and sewerep amidol the biistie 
of modem life, witb their Jufty watch towers and fortified lagades, oJien 
finished with machicolations and baitletnenia. 

The Palatto dei Priori. Voltcrrt {a.d. I3o8^57) (P- 57 ®» in four Storeys 
with rwO'lighl windovi-'s, now uregutariy placed- It ia crowned with heavy 
baititrnienis and the squaie lower rising above the froal waU is capped with 

a belfry. ^ .. 

The Bfoletto, Monia (thirteenth century}, possefises, like many anotlw 
town hall a fiHehiem or balcony (p. 3^9 ®) ®** ** level with the floor ol the 
great hall, from which the magistrates were wont to address diC ciiiMni 
The Castle, Votierra (A.O. I 143 J. 

Medieval itiongbold of imposios natline with massive w^, windows, 
central circular keep, round towers, and tnachioulatiOns (p. 5^9 
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Tbe Florence (A-D- {p. 57O A), is a delicately arcaded 

little Ioegia+ designed to shelter foundlings who were Lhere displayed by 
the Capitane of S- Maria to appeal to the charity of the public, 

Ttie Loggia dei Lanrip Rorenoe t37bj (p* 5bo Cb with its bold 
circular aiches and compound piers, forms a pari only of a great town- 
plannlrig scheme to surround the piaaaa wbidi would have made It the inoiSt 
tnogniheent arcaded squaiie in I taly. 

The Mercansia or Loggia dei Mercantip Bologna {a-d. i^lia-84) (p, 573 q), 
Es an ornate commercial btiilditig, with lower storey of poinled arches and 
upper storey of two-light tracei™ windowSp between which is the 
wiili its Gothic canopy, w“liile on the parapet ore tht forked battlimwnts 
of the Ghibcllines. 

The Medieval House^ Viterbo fp. 570 u), with its arcaded ground storey 
and traceried windows^ h mtcrestkig among many such houses as evidence 
of a phase of dvdisation which has passed away. 

San CimignaEio (pp^ 27®, 569 c) on its hill 4 Dp ^till retains thirteen tow'ers 
built by rival local families—adherents of the Cliibdlincs and Guelphs— 
which vividly suggest the conditian of the times when, as w^e are told, ibe 
mtinicipaUty had to make building regulations to Umit the height of the 
towers of tiiese fortresa-hoiLseSp w hkH ^till give a strangely Mediaeval aspect 
to this picturesque hill^ly. 

Tlie Ponte Vecchio, Florence (a*D. IJ 4 S) (p. 569 e), has a qimlnt cbaractcTp 
with its three segmental arches springing boldly from massive piers to with* 
iland the waien; of the Amo when swollen w ith mdiing Alpine snows* while 
along botli sides of its roadway are tile ^all shops of the ^Idsmiths* quarter. 

SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY 

Mes^im Cathedral (^p, 1098). fre*]uently altered aftet damage by fire 
and earthquakes until it was practicitly destroyed by the earthquake of 
A.n, ^909. was basilican in plan with timber rctof in Saracenic honeycomb 
work* 

Palermo CaUiedral (a.d, IT70-S5) fp^ 57 i A), on the site of an earlier Sara¬ 
cenic mosque* k al!5o ba^Uican In plan and was cammenoMl by King \\ ilLiiun 
the Good of Sicily, 'rhe open porch {c. a,d. t4Sol, mill riender columns sup¬ 
porting stilted pointed arches uf Saracenic type, is remLniscent of the 
Alhambrap Granada ; while the roof battlements recaU those of the Doge's 
Palace. At tJie oud the C^ithedral, which is Saracenic in character, is 
connected the street by two poinled arches to the lower of the Arch- 

bishopk Pahice. Two sle n dcr minare t towers on cit her ride resemble I hose al 
tbe easl end* and in its vigour of sL-jUue die whole group suggests Nortbern 
Gothic. The external decofatkm is in stone of two colours* and the apses are 
partictdarly line in treatinem polychrome interlaced blind arcading. 

The Castello Nuovo, Waples (A.D. 1270-^3). built bv Charls I of Anjnu* 
is a [pfty, TectangnhiT jitructura* w^iih three madiicolated round towers aud 
tttrtain walk, now pierced widi Renjrissancie window's. 

The Palazio Stciano, TaimniitA (a.r. 1396) [p, 571 b)— one of many 
pidac«s in that ancient piedpke-cjty which Jiavti pomtct] twchligfit windows 
with trefoil heads and crowning madticoiated coraic®—and the Archhlahop's 
Palace, Palermo, deigned with flamboyant tracery windows fp. 571 t )— 
now mostly blocked up to keep out the southem sun—are typical secular 
biiUdings ol the Mediieval perkxL 
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4. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

A* Plans.—The desire for a great cenlral space, as at Floretice (p, 556 f) 
and Siena fp- 558 c), show's the influence of Knmati models. Nave arcades 
are widely Ihc Iriforium asuallv omitlod. as at Florence tp. 556 C) and 

ftlilaii (p. 547 D). aid tise clear-story Vedneed to vault spantlrels pierced by 
^all and gencr^y circtJiir windofvrs {p. 5^7 556 Bj, The^ ^Ity arches 

oractk;illy in<Jnde the ables and nave in one composUion and give the eflect 
of a single haU (p. 54o &)■ Nave vaulting is hcquuntly sguare 

compaTtmenl5, as in llorenoe Cathedral (p. 55 & and the Cert^, Pa™ 
fn oblong cornpamnents fp. 55b Fh thus 

m-Ksmg the northern Gothic practice. Towere, usually isobled. squ^ 

shafts w'ltbout bultresses. amtinuine the Ronuncs^ue ttadiHon. but oltcn 
have beautiful surface orrtaiuent, and they, tmlike northern examples, 
develop no spire crorvth. The best known are at Florence (P-557 a), Stena 
(u. 55S A), Lucca. Verona (p. 55 ^ P}* Mantis, and Pisto^ 
the most imposing extemni feature, as at Siena (p. 55 ® M Florenw 
, tc- jC\ The ccniTal lowers in diminishing stages, as at Cluaravalle 
fp 573 P), and Milan {vp. 54 <^ A. 548 c). are an advance on the Roium- 
^uc lanterns at the crossing and may be compared with English exampliB. 

esoecialtv llic octagon at Ely. ... r 

B Walts.—The absence of large windows obviated the uecj^^ for pro 
iectinE buttressia, as the lligh walU were comparetively solid Ihrongliout 
their lencth and were thus able to witlistand the s-ault pressure (p. 557 *)• 
Owine to the absence of vertical features with th«r shadows, flatness is the 
nredomkiaDl characteristic of the walk. Facades are tneated independently 
^ decorative compositions, and often have no relation to the smicii^ ot 
roofs behind fp. 55ii a), while the tdarble facing was often left unfinished cm 
the Kore of expert. Marble was used in bands of two coloms at bima fpp. 
=i^7 B 558 A. Bl and Orvieto (p. 352 c). and in decorative pj^ls at Florcnra 
?p 557 A) while some facades of extraordinary nchness liave three high 
Mhls Id S53 a 1. This treatment, probably borrowed (rom the Byiantmcs 
and Sar^etis, contrasts with norihem methods, where the effect is obtained 
bv string courses, projecting buttresses, and soaring pinnacles. 

^ c, oLaincs.—Arcades, as a protection from the snn, were ^ necessare 

as in periods and 

Corinthianesiiue capeiak. sup^rting shghUv 

by iron ties (pp. 555. 57 °)^ Nave arcade have, for the most widely 
™ced and lofty «lunfn^ ipp. 553 c. T 55» «’dh m 

efFlorence (p. 55 &«)- EXKjrways. although sometimes nchly mouldy 
flanked by h^f-columns in Otders, have not the cavernous 
French Gothic : i**hile the projcctuig portico of the Rornanesq^e penod 
often retained in North ll^y. as at Parma. V^a. and the ih^toreyed 
norticrai Bergamo [p. 572 e}. VVindowft, which are coinpamtively 
«Spt ^.asionaUy in tl» north as at the mieresting clitirch of S. Ag^ 
lA n tjjjl fiJ 572 Hi. liave semicircuiat or pointed arches 
S%?iT^dth^ Corinthian type (p 571 c). instead of 

mould^ muliions «in northern Gothic. There slendw shafts are swnetjm® 
fSstftd and even inlaid with glass moswe known as 

cStsmen of that name ; while the capitals are nch y sculp^red (1^. 35= b, 
X72 F) The tracery of Venetian windows is a special fo^ of g^etne com- 
b£itlop7?p. 555 Z Wishing in a horiaontal line suitable to fkt ceilings of 
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secular buildings, and h often of great beauty (pp_ 570 », c, 57^ cK Many 
of the circuJar tia^eried windows axe of extreme deUcacy as at Carrara 
(p. 35^ a), a moulded keystone is often provided to piinied arches, which 
are also sometiiinB enclosed in a squajne frame s but drcular-beaded windowa 
continued in ose tlimughciui the Gothic pcnixl At Veiiict many houses 
ovex!oaking the canals have beautiful window balconies (p, 570 EJ 

D. Roofs.—The roofs ar« of !ow pitch, being scarcely visible from below 
fpP^ 55 ^ 557 /^* 564 ^ ST^t SomeEimes a single gable covers ihe whole 

tagaife and indicaies the infliLence of the Romojt temple pedimenE. The 
steep gables oj the elahorate were sometimes adopin^d from 

nonhem Europe and bide the flat Italian rools (p, 538 a). Iron or timber 
tie-beamn wene often used, tu the place of buttresses, to prevent the spread 
of the tool limbers, arcades, or v^uIes (usuaJly ^iiadripariiiej fpp 552 
556 &^. and it is lielievxd that there are only seven biuldings in Italv with 
flying buttresses 

a. Column^—Tlie piers of arcades in Cliitrches are at times snrprUingly 
clumsy, four pilasters combined, back to back, being a oommon plan (p 556 
e). Columns with capitals and bases, recalling Riiman work, were also used 
(p, 532 c, F)* hot the gradual evolution of pier design, 30 noticeable iit 
England, where it wai dlie to the exi^eficiea of vaultings is nut ol^servabie. 
The tnfiy circular piers Jn ^lilan Catliedrul. with engag^ siialta and high 
tabernacle capitals, produced the efJect of a columnar interior (p. 5-^0 a). 

F. Mouldings.—MouLdings are sulxirdlnated to surface dt^oraEiaa and 
the most inttreslmg aie those in the brickwork of North Italy, They are 
httle changed from ihe Roman style and the arch mouJdiii44 is often Kknikal 
with the jamb. althDUg^h Ihene may be capitals at the tmjKisl (p 573 aJ, 

Oreamcfit fpp, 373, 574I-—Ofra^que wall decoFatioo m fresco and 
mosaic was preferreil to transJneent stained and the painting schools 
were developed The Anma Guipeh Padua (p. 366 B). a Medieval precursor 
by Giotto of the Renaissance paintings ul I^piiael and Midielangelu in tJte 
SistLiie Chapel, ^ ^ mere shell for interna! frescoes fA.D. 1305) whicli take 
the place of arehitectuiat features, Carving and sculpture (p. 573J Inheiited 
the rehnemcnl of CLit^ical times and cnalrast markedly witli the groiesque 
element of northeni art. Ttie carving, painting, and mijoaics of sumpiiiou& 
altars, canopy tombs (p 574 b, c,Cj. pav'emeots. choir siallx lp. 374 d, r j. and 
fiiimbries (p-. 573 n), in addition to the coloured mar hie lacades, well display 
the decorative ride of ihe style. The Tomb ol the ScaJigere. Verona (a.o. 
1:329^80) (p. 572 B), Is an bisrance of tJib rkh decorarion* and many churches 
also at Rome have elaborate niceaic work of cosmaio design on twisted 
column and arch. No cooutry in Europe is as rich as haJv in arehitecturaJ 
accesvorica, Lncludii^ pulpits as at i^isa (leproductions in the Vkturia and 
AJbfsrt iluseum) and Assisi (p 373 E. kI reredoses ^ at Ktorence and Milan 
(P- 574 n. carved screens as at the Frari Church. Venice (p. 552 F). 
^tona as at MonEa (p. 373 J), tombs as at Padua 573 cb ahrinEs as at 
S. Eustorgip, Milan (p. 374 a)* founiains as al Viterbo (p. 573 a], candelabra 
as at Florence (p* 574 ^d relir|iiaries as at S. Mana Novella E^Jorence 
(P- 573 
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SPAIN IN Tl-E MEXH^AL TCflKDD 


SPANISH GOTHIC 

litb-tCth eetit.^ 

(Sm p, 7^7 fot Spam^ Rtn&issa.nc«,) 

1 , tNlT-UENCES 

u Geogniphical.—The geographical pi^tion of Spain in the socth-west of 
Europe is tinigue , it is only separated froni France on the north by the chain 
of the Pyrenees Mountains and from Africa on the south by the nan-aw Straits 
of Gibraltar; thus apart froni the Pyrenees and its frontlet on Pcrtiieal. it is 
entirely surioundHi by sea. and hence Spain is Lnotm as " TJic Pmmsnla." 
The country is thro^ into nataral divisions bv mountaii) chains and sierras 
or low rocky hills, which run like bastions aobss it from west to east, and, 
with the barren steppe, made natural boundaries for rival races and king*^ 
doms, while an uncultivated stietcli of land together with four river courses 
diride Spain and Portugal There was French iitSuence in the Jiortls and 
Moorish influence in the south. The kingdom of Granada, the most lertile 
plain in the cauntr>', wJwre tite Moors held out until the of the Gothic 
period, was entirely surrounded by mountains. 

iL Geological.— *’ Tiocky Spain “ is a short and graphic description of 
the geological condirions which prevail throughout the Peninsula, which b 
itself a great massil of rock, including the Sierras of Castile in the north, the 
mountains of Toledo in the middle, and the Sierra Morena in the south. Thus 
there is granite, especially in the north: limestone in the south and the basin, 
of the Ebro ; red sandstone in the Pyrenees and Andalusia, and eruptive 
rock everj-where, while semi-maTbles are scattered throughout the country. 
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Architecture is tberelore naturalJjr earned oat m these various sorts of 
sEone, wfaUe eruptive ruck served for the mbhle walling with brick braiding 
courses and quoins which was used under Moorish influence with much 
success, as in the towers and gates oJ the city of Toledo; while in ^ha- 
dolid bricks oi Roman character are laid in thick niortax beds. There 
are few forests in Spain, surd the conspicuous absence of timber suitabk 
for building accentuates still further the predominanoe of stone in archi- 


iii, rtimati c — The dim^tic variatiema are as marked gc<^aphkaJ 
and as diffetimt as geological conditions ; but there me lour chief varieties 
of climate. In the provinces along the north and north-west the 

diinate b mild, equable, and miny, with the greatest rarnfall at Santiago ^ 
Compostela in the west. The most marked varietj^ of climate is that of the 
greatratral table-land and the basm of the Ebro, with great ejetremes of 
temperatuiej as In BdAtind and Burgos i while the plains ol C^tile are snow 
covered in winter and dust-laden in summer^ The miiMe elimate along me 
Mediterranean is moderate and the southern in Andalusia is su^tropi^ like 
Africa with the greatest heat in Granada. The term sim-bnnit bp^ 
indicalcs the itatim of the dinrnte which influenced the aichiiecture of tire 
Penuigula with its small windows and thick walls. Many iaige Go thic churt^ 
windows, derived from France, w^ere indeed often blocked up with stone m 
after years to keep one the scorching suHi - 

rv. Religious,—The constant warfare waged agpnst the MooiSp which 
was religioua even more than racial* gave a certain unity to tM Koman 
Catholic States in the Peninsula. It has also always been charactensbc of 
Spain to be wiited in alteginiice to tlie pa|iacy* aj^d the great church o^ 
Samia^o da Compostela (p. 299) in Westen Spain was a pil^image centre of 
natio^l importance, Spain is well styled the most Catholic country m the 
world, with her ten archbishoprics, forty-five bishojuics. and iibHiiutous 
nmna^ic stab^hments^ both for men and women. It is ther^ore not sm- 
prising that in “ priest-ridden Spain the paiamotint poww of the pries y 
hieraichy shcmld have iiistitutjcd the church ceremonials and elateiate ntual* 
which determined the planning of cathedrals and churches with th^ gr^t 
sanctmari^ and enormous chapels of the Spanish gnmdee^ pje Mahomc tan 
rclicion. introduced bv the Moors hi the Peninsula, forbade the human 
in sculpture and decoraticwi and encouraged ^metrical orn^ent. and the 
result of this oidmance is seen in the extreme ridmess and mtneacy ot suri^ 
decoration, even tn Christian dutrehes* on which craftsmen trajnrf m i lootisli 
traditiaiis vrere emploved. Tlic establishment of the Spanish Inquisition 
(A.n. 1480) in Castile arid tatpsr in otlter provinces w^dcsigired to bnng about 
national unity by hrst securing religious unity. This mq^tonai scheme 
resulted in the expubiun frera Spain both of Jeivs and Sahometam, who 
were valuahle assets in cotumerc^J and iddustrial Ufe^ and Spain was ttins 
niateriallv weakened bv their departureH 

T. Sficiak^Thfi Christian states oi Castilr. Leon, Navatre, ^ 

Partngd were gmwiJig up sanultaneously, and gradually dnving iht 
Mahiroetiina into AndEiliisia. After many intennttrent ^wesaes, sui^ u 
(he capture of Toledo (a.». 1084)* Tartagona (a.d. 1089). &uBgo^ 
luSh aSiTurida (A.l> 1149).^^ »»ttJe of Toloaa 
tuming-pomt of the decline of Mahometan 

(A.h. 1217-52) muted Castile and Leon, and won back , 11^ 

Ibe Mooes. As a result of the exultation over the conquest of the 
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1509) (p- 578 A)p a &pe gtoup above tbt River Torroe$* Tbe Ronms- 
esque buildl^p appanmlLy ^uenced by the chcuchea d Aqmiaine and 
Apjou, b ^pedaHy famous lor its dome, wbicb b ueated iuttmally (p, 5^ &) 
with great originality. It has phiin pendentives, supporting a high amm 
pieiTfid with two storeys of windows and crowned with a stone ribbed cupoiu. 

exterior (p. 593 f) b effective^ with high drum, semidrcuiar windowip 
angle turrets, and octagonai spire with an unusual entasis- 

S. laidoro, Leon (A.n. ri49), b a crudionn rhurcb and bears some re¬ 
semblance to Sandago dc Compostela Cathedral, with a barrel-vaulted nave 
and apsidaJ chapels (n. 593 c] on the eastern side of the transepts. 

Burgos Cathedral (a.i>. t220“t50o) (pp. 577,5S7 a, 758) b kt^ular in plan 
and the most poetic of all Spanish cathedrals. The two western tovsvrs, with 
open-work ^ures (p. 577 E), recall Cotogne, and a richly treated centtaJ Lantern 
Of " dxoborio " (p- 758) is a feature of the exterior (p. 577 c). The interior 
has elaborate trkonum tracejy, massive piera rebuilt to support the high 
'' cimborio wbkli was coitipleted in a.d. 1567, md ftae transeptal circular 
windows {p. 577 b)* The " ooro bin the usual Spanish positiDn west of the 
crossing, which reduces the nave to a vestibule (p. 577 n}. Among the side 
chapels, which are of extraordinary siae, the octagonal CapUln dd Conde^ 
stable (a.d. 1482), over 50 it- cli&ineter* b speciaily remarkable for the 
beauty and magnificence of its late Gothic detail (p. 5^ A), and the altar of 
S. Anna has an altar-pioce whiefa is a miracle of tidiness (p. 394 B). 

Toledo Cathedral (a.D. 1227-X4g3) (pp. 578 B, 592 O), with five ables and 
a range of side chapels, resembles Bomges Cathedcol m general plan. It is 
about the same length, but nearly 50 ft. widex^ with the cbMr enclosure, as 
usual in west of the crossing (p. 588 B). A singnkriy shallow ac¬ 

tuary, with immense wooden " retahlo," fiankrf by tiers of arcaded staiuaiy. 
is terminated by a chevet of double aisles ami ebapek completing a most 
impressive intefior. The exterior has a low- roof, usual in most Spanish 
churclies, and has a fine ornamental N*W. steeple. Tbe Oapel of Santiego 
{a-d. 1435) ip. 590 ah in the chevet. erected by Count de Luna as a mortuary 
chapel on the site of a chapd dedicated to S. Thomas c?f Canterbury, has 
doorways with elaborate streenwork and great frilled archs, suppCFntng the 
octagonal vault, alt contributing their wealth of detail to this grandiose 
composition. There are fine staincd^glass windows, beautiful carved choir 
stalls, and a treasury, rich even for Spain, containing the famous silver^gitt 
” Custodla "—tlie flower of Spanish (jothic tniniaturu art. 

The College of S* Gregorio, Valladolid (a.d. (p^ 587 b}, how the town 

hah. has a sculptu™! fa^de embellished with statues, heraldic devices, and a 
gcftfsalogical tree of Ferdinand and [sabtilla, all jfrained found with canopied 
niches and pumades, which show the iiiflucnce of Moorish art in diuich 
ornament. The court (p. 593 arcades of the later perind, with threo- 

centred orcbes, twisted columns, and intricate Muorish-like orving fp. 593 
S. Pablo, ValladoLid ^4J>. £276-1463!, bos a fa^de fp. 588 C) and inteiuul 
doorways which, in intricacy of detail, also show Moorish mHuence. 

Barcelona Cathedral (ajj. raqS) (pp. 592 a, 593) is ramarkolily fine, with 
pave vaulted m squ^e and aislis m oblong bav^, in the Italian method, 
and with characteristic " coro ” west oi tbe crossing fp. 585), There is a fine 
western kmtent on pendent!ves, sfigbtjy pfrojetting transepts stirmounted by 
towers, as at Exeter (p. 375). and ehevet of nine chap^. Ibe thnist of the 
vault is counteracted by the deep mtemai buttresses which enclose chapels 
along the aisks, as at Aibi in France (p. 495). The vault, as is usual in Spaim 
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is exposed externally and roofed by tiles (p. 595 )* clobters wete 

completed about A,o. 1450. with twenty-two chapeU, 

Gerofw Cathedral (A4>, 1015*1458^ (p. 5 ^ C) is anothef instance where 
buttre^es have intemaJ chapek between them. There are no aisles, and 
the nave (A.l>. 1458), 73 ft. MTde. in fonr tsranpartiiients, bas the widest 
Gothic vault in Europe, and this, together with the length of 275 ft., produces 
a fine efiect with theaickeed choir and chevet (A.D. 1015-1346) at the sanc¬ 
tuary end. The central haH ol the Royal Courts of J ustice, London, although 
only’4S ft. wide, gives an idea of this interioT, which resembles AIbi (p. 495), 
S. Maria del Mar, Barcelona (a.D. 1338-63) (p. 59 * *). W » splendid town 
church, rharart Prtiwd both internally and extemally by severe simplicity, and 
the front to the street b flanked by two octagonal pinnacles. The roof vault¬ 
ing rests upon widely spared octagonal granite piers. The nave and aisles 
are of great h eig ht; there is no triforium and only small dear-story windows 
in the vault spandreb. 

S, jiwto y Pastor, Barcelona (A.i>. 1345 ). ^ aisleles nave 45 « w>de. 

with ebapeb between internal buttresses. The altar stands in an unusual 
positioii in front ol st alls ranged round the apse. 

S, Maria del Pino, Barcelona (a^. 1453), similar in plan, has a fine hepta- 
gonal apse and western cfroular window. j. , 

SevQleCathedral {aj>, 1401-1530) (pp. 5 ®? c. 58 qa), the largest Mediasval 
cathedra] m Europe, b, with the exception of S, P:^ , Rome, the largest 
church in the world. It owes its plan and sbe, mtbhave, double aisles and 
dde ebapeb, to its erection on the site of a mosque. This also coutroUed its 
rectangular outline, about 400 ft. by 23“ ft-, and its square east end, unosu^ 
in Continental cbiwchea, to which b added a small apse. The Cathedral is 
indeed enormous, as may be realised by comparisem with Westmin^er Abb^. 
The nave, about 45 ft. wide in the dear, b nearly half as wide agam as West¬ 
minster nave ; rach of the four aisles b approximately equal in width to the 
Abbey uave, and in addhion there are enrratmding ebapeb as wide as the 
ables, so that with the chapeb, Seville CaihedraJ b about eight times the 
width of Westminster nave. It has a total area, induding the patio, of 
about 22,000 square yds. as against Milan Cathedral with 13,984 square yds., 
and S. Paul's, London, with 9,336 square yds. The interior b impressive, 
owing to its great sire and hei^t, although the nave vault (130 ft. high) has 
rihs which are somewhat eooft^ed in design and overloaded with bosse^ The 
thirtj'-two i mmense clustered piers and numerons stamed-glas windows 
produce an imposing eflect, in spile of the absence of a trifarium. The rkh- 
ness of the interior b enhanced by the sculptured staUs ol the " emo 
occupying two nave bays, the line reja or grille {A.n, 1518}, the retablo, 
stalb, and archbiiop's throne. The exterior, owing to many additions, 
has a certain shapdessness and absence of styline, but bears a general lescm- 
blant^ to Milan l^tbedral, altlnnigh. of a simpler Gothic and less fancifn) 
in detail. The lender “ Giralda,’’ oiiginally the minaret n! the mosque, gives 
this massive group a cmiously Orient^ aspect (pp. 943 - 94 ?)* , 

S. Juan de Ins Reyes, Toledo (a.D. 147 ^) {pp- 5 ®? 59 ® ®)» 

semdchral chapel erected by Fcrdinimd and Isabella for a pnipose smubr to 
that of Henry the Seventh's Chapel , Westminster. Thb late Gothic bnilding, 
with traces of the mooming Renaissanoe, has a scnlpturcd facade and 
" dmboriD " with lofty pinnacles. The mterior (p. 587 0) b chiefly notable 
for the tubed gafkiies for the use of kings and nobles, surmounted by the 
c±aiacteibtic octagonal" dmborio " with its beatUilul squineb arebes. The 
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two^ioreyc^ cloisters {pv 590 cj, with ttietr tmceried wuwJdws aod caiKipied 
scataes, are held to be the roost beautifol Gothic creations in Spsiil. 

Vaietida CathedrtJ (A-0. izbz) aad L«q Cathedral {a*p, 1260) show 
French intlueiice. 

Lerida Cathedral {a- 4 J* uo 3^S) (p. 55 ^ E). now modi mutated and used 
as barracks, b an Impressive early biiilduig with octagonal cUnborio/' three 
eastern apses, and 3jdjajce:tkt cloisters, and the roohng slabs rest directly on the 
stone vaiilts. 

The Monastery^ Belem (a.O. 14^)* la a hue ecclesiastical monanieni in 
Portugal, the western part of the Iberian peninsula. The doistera have a 
twcH&torey^ arende covered with delicate sralpture, and the church is a 
richlv omamented late Gothic stnicture. 

The Monastery, Batalha, with its unique fourteenth-qentmy chtirqh and 
octagonaJ lonib c^pel [p. 57B c}, forms a fine architectural group. 

The Cistercian Church, Alcoha^^ is severe and simple in style, and in its 
interior resembles a &em™ihailcliufciu 

SECULAR ARCHITECTURE 

The fin^t secular arehilectare h found in Otdonia, as &ecn in the much 
altered Palacio de la Audienda, Barcelona, with its remarkable court am- 
tainiiLg a pktures4^ue external stairway (p. 591 b) ■ Ihe Casa Ayufitantiento, 
Baicelona ; the Alcazar, Segovia (a.d. 1352), an old Castilian castle with 
massive towers; the Torre dd Qlaftio, Salamanca (a.U. I45o] ; the Gateway of 
S. Marla^ Burgos, and the remarkable Puente de Alcantara, Toledo ( 125S), 

wliich spmis the Tagus and is protected by a ddeusiv? tuwer {pp. igS, 5S9 b). 

The Ducal Palace, Guadalajara 1480-93) (pp. 591 A, 753), had a 
picturesque courtj, surrounded by two storeys of omat^ sculptured are^des^ 
with twisted columns and ronkiloil arches. 

La Lonja de la Seda, Valcfida (a.D. 14^2) (p, 391 uL tiscd as a silk ex- 
change^ has an unbalanced fa4;:adc of nearly roo ft,, with oentraJ towet^ an 
east wring with large gateway and two pointed windows^ and a west wing 
with two row of squmx-headed Gothic windows surmounted by open 
gaUeries. 

The CastilJo de Ja Medina del Campo (a,I>* 1440} (p, 591 Ej, is stem in 
aspects with circular towers, battlemented parapets, and windowless curtain 
walls, and a high tower counuands the suiTound^ country, 

Tlie Puerta del Sol, Toledo (a.o, laoo) \p. 591 h), lottas part of the town 
tt^ls of the andent city, and witli its liome^oe archer, mtersccting areadeSi 
and Moorish battlements indicates that the Media-v^ Spaniard, with crafts- 
manLike skill, applied the art of the tiine to ah secular bmklmgs. 

The PuerU de Serranos, VaJeada ^A-D. 1349) (p, 591 f), with its Medbev&l 
fottifications, lias twti polygonal towers Hanking the gateway, above wfikh 
is tracetied wall panelling and a gallery' on enormous corbels. 

These and many more similar buildings aie eloquent of the power and 
position of the Catholic Church and of the Spanish grander, while the well- 
preserved towii walls of such old-world dties as ArUa and Leon mdicate the 
unsetilcd conditions oi those times. 

4, COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

A, Plans^^—Cathedral plans are ot great width and comparative short¬ 
ness. and the '' enro ■“ or choir, lite that in Westminster Abbey {p. 378 
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Is gcnnally in the nave, west of the crosang, but with a low screened passage 
between choir and sanctuary, as in Burgos (p. 577 (P;. 

and Barcelona (p. 591 B). This central endostire follows the Early Ctinstran 
basilican plmi (p- ii5 «)■ “<1 supplied extra space for the clergy k 
arose ■ it avoided the rxieitsiop eastwarcb ill the sanettaary asual m En|{land, 
and ^methnes it was enclosed by high walla forming a church withra a 
chujxJi Chapels are ntunerotia and lArge, often siirrounding the whole 
cathedral, and the " pairoauia " or parish is sometimes ^ tje 

catlicdraJ ai«a, as at Se^ The " cimbono {pp. 577 B* 5&7 *0 at 
ciussihS of nave and transepts is similar in treatment to ^ose gl France, 
thus i Semin. Toulouse, and Burgos Cath^ i^mbie e^ othe^ 
arrangement, as do Valencia Cathedral and S. Ouen. :^ui!n, m d^. The 
characteristic octagonal vaults over the ciossiiig and cupels. mlriMte m 
design and Ingenious in constmetion. were probably inspiTEd by MTOfishait. 

a W^lli—French woU treatment was bi^Iy followed, but chara^:- 
teris^ in the later period, owing to Moo^ influence, by extreme and 
even fcuitastic sluice oTuamait. There ii an absence of sky hue, and 
Burgos has effective horizontal arcades instead of gables, on the ^cs of 
thefacade of Notre Dame, Paris, Many fa^jdes. as that of ^e College ^ 
S. GnSorio. Valladolid (p. 587 »). l^^ve a b«^derihg number of niches 
eonta^g statues. whUt figures vopporting hf^ic emblems “nj^e 
to leave no vacant space, thus rivalling the-elnboratiDn oi a retablo 
Tnioeried opetL'wart spires, like those at Burgos, were frequmt {p- 577 eJ- 
c Opeoines.—.Vicaries were of special service in suimy Spam to fom 
effective screens against the sun, and are numerous ; those sumiimdmg the 
'■ oatio " or court of the Ducal Palace. Guadalajara sgi A), ^ Audienoa. 
Barolona fp, S91 b). and the cloisters ol Segovia Cathedral (p, 5 W a) are 
typical examples. The early use of the pomted arch m nave arc^ is an¬ 
other feature probably due to Moorish iniluence. Doorways as at h. V icente. 
Avdn fp. 588 A), and La Cattuia, Burgos Ip. 593 E), are French m design 
with sculptured figures and luxuriant capitals, while later d^rways, m at 
Cordova (p, 591 c). Granada {p. 590 »), and S^via (p, 593 b), have elaborate 
features enclosed in intricate framework, due 10^001^ ct^tsmajiship. 
Windows were often carried to excess, as in Leon Cathedral, wtere ol 
the wall surface ol the deai-atory is devoted to grat trained wmdowra. 
some being 40 fi. high. In the centre, and even m the south, as at 
fp. 593 A) anil Seville, openings are large, and stained glas wasmmdi u^. 
owihe to French injauence, but many windows, as at and Ba™ioria 
(p. 5951 have been paniaUy blocked up as unroitahle to the sunny chmale. 
The ^riiidow in the Bishop's Palace. Alcala (p.591 c), shows a imvel tracery 

design, obviously due to Moruish influence. __ 

ti Rooto—Vaulting was freely used, but owes its charactw to tracery, 
tioes^, and rito, which produce a good effect, ^though the lines ^ not 
alwav^ fiood and nothing comparable to Efighsb vaulting was placed 
fno 577 A 5QOA c). The va^ts wcre of ten without cxtenialwoodenroofsfoimd 

»>d. « .t S.viU, B«»k«;a (p. MS. 
rest diTBctJv on the vaults, and form a fireproof roof. In Ca^tm wde 
interims w^rc successfully vaulted in one spM, ttol at Gernna no 
than 73 ft. wide (p. 59® b0\Ast and nw^ 

tliat wport galleries across the western ends of churches, extemhng 
nave and^aisles in three spans or in one span aci^ the nav^ their 
decorated soffits frame in the view of the intenor from the eotiance. The 
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" dinbori'i?ovier the crossing is frequently octagonal, and is supported on 
ornate squinch arcliis, thrown across the angles of the square bebw. rtmt 
bringing it to an octagon (pp. 377 n, 5S7 D, 390 a). 

K. CofiujuB^—Tlie massive pjcrs supporting the lantern over the crossmg, 
as at Bulges (p, 577 bJ, are circular in plan and contrast with the great 
t^agonaJ piers of S. Semin, TonJouse. In Seville CathH!sdmJ great oolumn- 
like piers arc emploj-ed for ^des (p. 387 c], similar to Milan (p. 540 s), 
but^ wtthont ^hemacle capitals The ctrcular piers so often usech with 
their fine shaft articulation, nsemble those at Beauvais Cathedral, and there 
^ capitals in Samgossa Museum (p, 593 j) wliich indicate the prevailine 
Romanesque influence. 

T. Mouldings.—-Refinement h not the usual characteristic of Spanish 
mouldings, bui original and capricious forms were mingled with others 
irorrowed from France (p. 593), In Catalonia the best and most artistk: 
result was produced in a restrained manner, as in S. Maria del Mar, Baire' 

Iqua, where every moitldii^g has its piirpo$4^ and expnesskin but this is faj" 

from being usual in Spain. 

^ c, Onument (p, 5M)’”“The most decorative feature in Spanish chmebes 
IS the vast retablo " (reredos), which, as at Saragossa and t>viedo, b often 
as wide as the nave and as high as the vault (p. 390 a). It b of wood 
^e, or a^tff, and crowded with niches, figures, canopies, and panelling' 
Tlw rctahlos at Toledo and Sevilk, nsembling the great EnglbbaJ^' 
renedoses, as at ^Vincheste^ (p. 377 c). are the richest spedmens ofMediafval 
ii^work tn existence, and painting and gilding were used to heiehten the 
effect, Sc^pture m stone and marble b often tlfesuie, natuialEtk and 
expressive {p. 594 a, e, j), and. however deficient in other qualities it hel ps to 
^uce the impn^ve, if sensational, interiors of Spanish chuichM. ClLsic 
taditioa 1^ to rennetoent of detail, which contrasts with the often groteque 

the mnltiplication of accessones, Stamed glass, as used at S^lfo Oviedo 
and elsewhere, was m style, heavy in oudine. and stroiig to gaudi- 

nep m colDunng. Rejas” or lofty grille (p. 577 b) in hamLerea and 
chided iron are also ch^^rtemtic. especially in the la ter period, the long 

dSStoby figures in repouss^ work, eith^smgle. or fo 
dupltofo back to -^ck and by fredy employed crestinga and riaceries, 
and tfaje ^ few product^ ^ the pwod in Spain which ^ more origma 
and artistic. Ma^ifioait atalb proinded witli separate onopies and®^ 
spires « at Avila p. 594 CK^ common, and Baroelma CathXl has some 
resembling those at Chester, whik aliais fp. 504 b) bidioiK' 

^n H Avtkathed^ is a remarkable specimen of thesmi^f craft (p. 504 a). 
The Koyal Tomb, Mirafiores, near Buraos in «Ai ii ie * 

dabonii Medieval menum^t in SjST nl^'XS^d^S 
lously c^tri, with angels, 

supporting the recumbent efi%ies of King John II and ids 
Infanta's Tvmby Mirafiores (a.d* 1470} fp 504 e1 is 

kn<dtog id ST" “ f' ^ 

aith^ pi ^table rieasare-houses of beautif3^Gbris4iS^'craf£ 
mansbip, dspla^ m ctoe^. reliquaries, monstrance golHS 
ailver images and candelabra, and as tbev have j * 

their treasure, the cathedrals fonn the due?nuscums of artlTsSST^*^ 
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A. HUAMA CATtUmRAL; S> TrAKSBI^ B. CClI-tBCB of S.. GRBCOBIOi Vauaoolib 

(A.n, See p. jSz C*-B. 146 €-^]i. See p. 
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Princlpai. DoOK'^AY 
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B. Tei us. Alcahta^, Tolbdo (a.o. issfi^ Sea pp. 5^4 
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EUROPE iN THE 17^ 








RENAISSANCE ARCHlTECTimE IN EUROPE 

(*.D. Cent.) 

t. WFLUENCES 

L CeoEiaphicaL—The Renaissance oi Clasak aichittttitrt^ which started in 
Italy in the fifteenth oentiuy, spread weslwanls thnniJ!iioat all those 
countries of Euro}* whkli had fomied the Western Romari impire. This 
generaJ si^ey of the g^phtcaJ extent of the insidioiis new development 
j^icates b^dly the ^cs along which it travelled ; wWle the inodifica- 
tions it undermat. to geographical poHtkm. are explained in detail 
uriu€r eacii E^lcni Empift* witli its ^ Bveajutium. 

was graduaUy falhiig before the Turk, and therefore th^ districts did not 

cofD£ lULdcr tliG tnfiuG^noc t>f tlic n'C-w luovtjiienl. Tts CDiuitjTAs of Itolv 

(p. France (p Msh Germany fp. yt,). Belgium L,d hXI £ ^ 
Si^ (p. 747). *nd England (p. 766) were subject la spedal BwmpW^ 
indnencES which affected the dmracter of the aichitcchne- ® ^ ^ 
ft. GeoloEicaL—Geological formation varies so widdy in different narts oJ 
Europe that iw influence cannot here be taken into account with re^ to 
the whole of WjHtHii Europe, but must be omsidcied under each country 
OeologicaJ conditmiu, however, an; practicallv ocmtlnncms in anv etvm 
^Uy, and ti^ hai^e aJrady been described under the sectioiS on 
Romani^ue and Gotliic architecture. Ifie Hiuntries of Italy fp. f)o8) 
France tp. fP- 719 ). Beiginm and Holland fp. Spain 

^ sabiect to spwdal geologl^ influei^ 

whufli affected the character of the architsetare. ° ^ 
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iU. Climatic.—Tbff climate, which differs v^y over JOch aji extensive 
area, is co(tttant thftnighout the diflerein periods, and haa also beta pro* 
ductive of widdy diffePHit atchitecturaJ treatment in each country to meet 
the weather conditions, as has been seen in the KQmanesqafi and Gothic 
periods. The oountries of Italy (p, 6o6j. France (p. 683), Germany (p. yifl), 
Helgiiun and Holland (p. 734), Spain {pi. 748). and England (p, 767} were 
subject to special climati c induences whkb affected the character of tlie 
architecture. 

ir. ReliEious.—The whole trend of religious activities uj Europe was 1 
affected by the invention of printing, and the conswjuent spread of know¬ 
ledge engendered a spirit of iiiqrury and freedom of thought which, onder 
Wydifie (a-O. 1324-^) in England and Luther {aJ). 1483-1546] In Germany, 
had produced a certain desire to break away from Romish inffueitce. This 
renewed vigour in inieUectnaf life led to Refonnation in religina, and 
Renaissaticc in literature and architecture, with a consequent outbreak of 
building activity, fn England this took the form of domestic architecture, 
whicfi had also received a spedai impulse from the dlfforion among laymen 
of the wealth and lAtiris of monasteries dissolved by Henry Vlll- In Italy, 
on the other hand, where the Reformation took no hold, and where, more¬ 
over, comporari^'ely few churehes were built during tlie Hiddic Ages, thw 
was a revival o( ecclesiastical as well as of domsstic architecture, and Renais¬ 
sance churches were erected on a great scale. France, Spain, and the 
Netherlands were ail influenced in different decrees by the new movement. 

as we aIi.iII see. this was expressed architectmally in varying ways. 
The Jesuits, who headed the coufttBr-Refonnalioii, carried the later Renais¬ 
sance style through all pans of Europe, while at the same time they gave a 
spedai character to the churches they erected (p. 6ooj. The countries of 
Italy {p. 6ti), Prance (p. 683J. Germany (p. 720), Belgium and Holland 
[p. 734}. Spain (p. 748), and England (p. 7^) were subject to spedai religious 
infill en res which affected the character of the architecture. 

T, Social.—The new inteUectual movement manifested itself earlier in 
liteiature than in arehitectiire, and thus had influeuced public taste. f>aiite 
(aj>. 1365-1321), Petrarch {a-U. 1304-74), and Boocaocio (a.d. 13 ^ 3 " 75 K 
their writings, aided the spread of the newly discovered Classic liierature 
which prepared the ground for a revolt against Medieval art, in favour of a 
revival of andeat Roman architecture, while the capture of the old Classic 
dty of Constanrmoplc by the Turks (A.b. 1453 ) caused an influx of Gr^ 
scholars into Italy, and their learning further influenced an age already ripe 
for change. Amongst the Greek and Roman Uterature hreught to light about 
this time was the ” Treatise on Architecture ” by Vitruvius, written in the 
time of Augusttis. which, first issued in Larin at Rome (a.D. 1486), was trans¬ 
lated into Itahan in aj>. Erasmus (A.D. I 467 ’-I 53 h)» of the Greek 

scholars of the pffiod, directed public attention to the origimil text til the New 
Testament and to the Greek Oasslcs, as a coirecrivc to the writings of 
mystical Medieval philosopbere, whose authority had so long been in the 
ascendant. A return to Roman aichitectural style uatorally came about first 
in Italy, where Mediaeval feudalKm had never been firmly estahli-ihed, and 
where, morta™-, dty^tates had developed monid^ freedom and «i teronse. 
The countries of Italy (p. fill), France (p- 684)' Germai^tp. 720 ), Bdgium 
and Holland fp. 734), Spain Ip. 74*). and England jp. 768) were 5ab]cct to 
spedai social mflueociH which affected the character of the ar^itecture. 

vL Historical,—At the b eginning of the sixteenlh century in £im^ the 
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smaUu staies were gradually grouped into Idogdonu under powerfol mleiaj 
who oiainuinf^l authority by means of large standing Three great 

inventioas contributed lo the geueral a[dic8vaf of these chawg?n£ 
Gunpowder chained the method of warfare^ The mariner's contpaas led to 
the disetrvery of the Cape of Good Hope by Diaz {a.d- J+S6), and of Arnerica 
by Christopher Coliunbus /a,d. 1498), When the Turks took ConstantoiDple 
(A,n. 1433) and conquered Syria and Egypt, the old tiade routes between 
East and West were blocked, but a new route was opened up when Vasco da 
C^ma sailed round the Gape to India (A,n, 1497). and thus started the founda¬ 
tion of colonies by European states. Printijjg, which appears to have been 
invented by Koster, of HaarJem ^a.d. 1438}, and John Fust at Mayence 
(a J>. 1442], promoted that spirit of inquiry which brought about rofomuibn 
in religion and revival of learning. Copperplate engraving also ratne into use 
towards the end of the fifteenth centoiy, and helped to spread a knowledge 
of archrtectnral forms. Galileo fA.n. 1564-1644), bv astronomical research 
and sdentific discoveries, changed the intellectual perspective of the times, 
especially by his staitling discovery that the earth was not the centre of the 
universe, but raerdy a small planet in the solar system. Italy (p. 617), 
France fp, 691), Ciennany (p, 730), Belgittni and Holland (p, 734), S]^ fp. 
743 ). and England fp. 773) were subject to special historical mfiucnces which 
afiected the architecture. 


«. ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 


The Renaissance taovetneni, which began in Italy early in thn fifteenih 
centmy, created a break in the ooutmuous evoiutinn of European RTvtii- 
tectfire which, spro^uig from Roman and prooeeding through Early 
Chrisiiaa and Romanesque, had. during the AEddle Ages, developed into 
Gothic in each country on national lines. Italy, which was stiU rich in 
her andent Roman monuments, was naturally the pioneer iu the Renais- 
pnee movement, especially as the Gothic style bad nev^ taken firm root 
m a country which had always dung to her old traditions. Tboufib there 
was a ready reveision to Oassic aichitectuial forms, CptlUo method of con- 
strvE^Qn often becusc Rom^ m^thcxls of buil dm p in concrete 

^ fallen «nto c&ure during the Middle Ages. Thus did style and 

forms triumph onoe again in spite of the prevalence for centuries of GotMc 
methods of coostiuction, for which the Romans themselvs* h<><« rY»*na™t 



Ing crafts in genetal. now became rather the srodkd product iiirdividaal 
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architects wbo with their pupils lonned, as it werE. schCH^b of design. The 
biogniphicf of architects, therefore, as given m the works of Qnatrem^ de 
Qtiincey^ Vasari, mid MiHm, are in^mictive as revealing the snimofidlnga 
and incidents of t he i r lives, the eflect of which is reflect^ in the buildings, 
Italy was ripe, as we have scen^foc thknew phase : for the arts wereia the 
hamds oj skilled cmftsniaii goEdsmiths, workers in metals, ^ch as 
Benvenuh? Cellini, Ghiberti, i>onalello* mtd Brunelleschi, who looked on 
aichitectiire as an. art of form rather than of construction, and Indeed were 
Dlteo, at the same time, painters and sculptors as well as architects. The 
varions schoob of painri^ likewbe bad their influence, so that buiidinp 
came to be treated very much as pictures, largefy indep^dent of structural 
necessity, whkh had the cantrofling element lu Mediicval times. Thus, 
by a reverb of the Mediaeval pTocxs&, architecture became an art of free 
expression, with beauty of desi^ the predoniiiiimt ideau. Renaissance 
ar^tects consdonsly rdied on a treatment of wall sudao^ in mas- 

rusticated masonry as an architectural " motif as seen in the Ric* 
caidi (p. 6i6), the Strom (p. 619)* and the Peaaro (p. 655 A] palaces, ' 
They the Byxantiiie tratmeat of dOuies over squaine compAtt- 

mentSt and by increasing the hclpit of the ''drum" and decomciiig U 
(p. 603), not only with windows, btii also with tbe now tnevi table coiumiis, they 
made tilt domes external dommatiiig features {pj>. 604 b, 632, 650). The 
pointed arch, which may be rcgaidra as the sign-manual of (k^thk andd- 
lecture, was tijow Dusted by the semidrailar Roman arch. Gothic ribbed 
vaulting, too. which was such a striking fixture of Mediseval buildings, now 
gave place to the andent Roman semicutular vaidts and cross-vaults 
(p. 331 a). Cros^vaults of unequaispan but equal height had the larger vault 
formal as an ellipse by means of *' ordinates/' so that groins followed 
straight tines on plan (p. 331 n) Instead of wavy lines as in ilie Romanesque 
Period (pH 33r b). This vaultings which often formed ol timber 
namii^ plastered and richly paiut^i was much used in the halls^ ooTridors, 
and grand staircases of Renaissance builiimgs. 

The Baroque (rr., biaane or fantastic) (p. 96b] was a new phase of 
arcbitectorardeveiopment, which, in later RciiaLssance times, was revealed 
hrst in Rome and afterwards spread thmughout Europe. It has such 
marked characteristics that we give a gener^ sketch of its genesis and 
rise, while local characteristics are noticed under each country, k is some¬ 
times called the Ri>cocq style, and arose in the seventeenth oenturyp when 
the true Renaissance had exhausted its energy and succdml^ to the formal 
rules and monotonous regulations of scboolmen and Classi cisis, notably 
Palkdio and Vignola, wbo, however, were themselves greater than the mies 
1 hey fonuulatcd. I1te BmOTtie w'as perhaps chiefly the outcome of rcnction 
against the blind worship of Vitruvius,, the Roman archtteet of the Augustan 
age* who had laid down mies and whose brtei-day sixteenth-centuiy' d^iples 
handed out prescriptions for buildiEig which killed th* vital spark of the true 
Renaissance spirit. Thus, when the spirit of art which giveth life had died 
down, sebookneu and Clasidsts sought to revive it and to hind it m the 
nation by insisting on 1 letter oX the law winch kilicth. But the men of the 
frc« cities of Italy loved freedcan nnd would not submit to the dead hand 
in art. The bwkbh formality in design had tended to reduce architectim 
10 a lifeless product uninspiring in aspect, agAiust which U is not surprising 
that the beautj'-loving Italians should after a time have risen in revolt. 
They were weary of lifeless conventions* and they rose against the tyranny 
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of Stereotyped rules and nondanls of proportion. They dEntanded freedoni 
"freedom in plan, in dfistgn, and in omamejit. Thus, in the fulfnes of time 
the Renaissance style snlieml a new change and jiassed into tiie Baroque, 
which at the beginning of the sevcnLeentli century’ gave expression cmne 
again to the human side m arthitectun:, for it was a spontaneous br eakin g 
awa^' fram orthodoxy in jiUm. design, and trEatment. h is at its best an 
asscrtinti of freedom, and. st Its worst a bpse into Uccnce, This spirit of 
attistic indepmdenco was often exptessed in sinuous (rontag**, over-hut- 
dened decoration, and apparent disregard of true constmcdvo priticipiey 
Ttcn: was often a straining after originality for its owu sake which was apt 
to (letracl from the general unity of the Other featurfes of the 

Baroque style consist m columns with twisted shalts, often placed in frsnt of 
pilasters wiLti cornices broken roimd than, and surmounted by clumsj* carved 
pediments. hu^e wavy scrolJs, and Hymiphguresjndangerousnlooking positkms. 
Baroque istenotB were often laden with exaggerated and unsuitable detail 
of carved ornament emphasised by gilding and acootnpatiied bv sculptured 
hgutcs in contorted attitudes. The Uaioque movement, in spite uf its many 
and gbring delects, has p^aps been treated too hantbly by critics, who have 
seised upon its faults without leaUsing its genesis, as a breaking away 
from a type of architecture which had suppressed any eSorts in novelty of 
design. Many a Baroque buiMing, more especially in Italy, not only 
exhibits grandeur of generaJ sdicme, but also dispbys new pos^aities is 
oruament. 

The Baroque treatment runs through the design and deiaB of tlie new 
villas and gardcus of Italy which were buttt to meet the growing desire ftsi 
lib away from narrow streets and frowning prison palaces The stvls 
itself is cxprussi ve of tbe joif tit the spirit which inspired the desire for 
coontiy life in the villas ronjnJ Rome and in the pleasant Tuscan country. 
In designing these country residences the architects of the bter Renaissance 

E uiod could throw off the double restiaint imposed by city sites and by dty 
e, and the villas, summei-bouses, fountains, and terraces as seen in the 
Villa Lante, Bagnaia (pp, 614. 613 o), bear testimony to the srebitectural 
revolt which was abroad bj the country. It is peihaps no exaggeratton to 
say that this latest phase of Rcimissance was a joyous on tburstH art which 
w^ mundane m conception, often fiorid in execution, and always intolerant 
of restrauit. In spite of these characteristics, it was largely adopted for 
chur^ architectoreat this period in Italy, when the Church too was in joyous 
mood ; in^nch as u had succesafally resisted the Refoimaiion movement, 
and Its coffers were enneherf fnim » many souses that it was able to spend 
large sums on budding both churches and palaces. It is nothin^ shortof 
^doxical that the Baroque style should have been seiied umq bv the 
Jesuits for their own. to such an extent that it became known as the Jesuit 
s^flr of architecture : yet there U nothing Jesuitical about if. except oabupa 
that w Joints embodied raaistance to austerity in religion, so the BMocae 
style was a revolt agan^t the same quali^ m later pedantic Renaissance^. 
NJ^y Should an art of such a nature have been furred to do service fur 
churAes. convents, ohd the cloistered life } The explanation is ptotebJy the 
tisi^ tme that applies to an^iectnral style, and that is that it was the slvtc 
of ^e time. Md as such the Jesuits turtied it to their own use and hames^ it 
vamglonously to the triumphal car of their Church which they had saved from 
Refonuation atudt. As in the Hediseval period all btiUdii^s, ecclesiastical 
and secular, were m the troUuc style, so m this later time ahwrts of budding* 
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were Baroque; also at that period most buildings, religious and £ecu}ar, ow^ 
their origin to the Ornreh^ whether churcbeSp palaces, or rillaa. 

The whole Renaissanoe period^ which was oanspicuems for the many-sided 
nature o! artists aud craftsmerip wms Uie smne token pre-eminently the 
gotdeu age oi accessorifis, in which tombs and aiDuiunents, altars and portals, 
fonts and fountains, esecuied in nrnrhle or broiuse, gold or silver, were 
designed ui accordance with ihe whbn afid fancy of mastcT craitsmeu, to 
adorn, not only the new structures, but also tliose of previous periods. 

The general characterisucs var>’ in each country, as will be seen in 
Italy (p. 6117)* France (p. 683)1 Germany (p. 7191), Belgium and Jioliand 
Cp. 73i)i Spain [p. 747], and England (p. 766J. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE 

Modem architectun: is usually held to include the nineTcenth century and 
afterwaxds, and in eadb country* ^ will be sfien* revivals of past styles took 
plaoe^ while the traditEona) Kenaissance arthiiectum was ^till 11^ with 
variations due to new requirements. The recent use of skeleton steel con¬ 
struction and reinforced cemcrete has led to novel forms in which precedent 
h necessarily disregarded, while some recent hnBdiDgs, such as the Stockhoinj 
Town Hail 1:033) by ^of. R. Ostberg, is instinct with modem feeling. 

3, EXA&fFLES 

Characteristic Renaissance buildings, eccle$iastideJ, municipal, conimer* 
dal, and domestic, are described in detail under each oountry, ^ist. i Italy 
(p, 624), Fiance (p. 697), Gemiany (p. 723). Bdgium and Holland {p. 736). 
Spain (p. and England (p. 780)* 

4. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

Hie following table gives the main difierenoss between the Gothic and 
Renaissance styhs in Europe :— 

eOTHJC 

A. FUdl—PIbiu itnerfl lar^y the iof* 
tidtoiiA reroU f>i the 
pans for couvepkiice rathisr 

ihah hir Byromctfy {p. 393 m, 1,). 

Enterkm wer? pljuiafU in bayi 

covered with rEb and paotl vaulttp^ 

(p. ^71 Bj or wtih open limher KtotM 

(p.3^»h 

Naves are divided Inlo oorDeroiLs bays, 
and thu repetitian ^ app$Araace 
of IcngUi, AS m WijichEBtEf CAihedral. 
which with a length dd 270 Ji. hu tx 
divisicroa (p, 360 c). Gmndeuf was thin 
pmlucod bj the uiunber o1 iiarte 

iQto which ihje bukliiio^ was djvidj^ 

Towen, often ciowDcd with me 

freely used and arepr tdnmm a nt Jeatures 
which AocfliLtuiUe the vs-ticility ol the 
They occur 04 quisle wtotem 
towm. tawers wef the eraaiDB^ twia 
weatenj towenj, snd cvesk in groafn ol 
cioc, ae intended si Chartres (p 480^, 


maifSESsuacs 

a, Fluix—Flaoi wire UT&jjged with ipeciii 
cefiMTl to lyuimrtry, prt^qced hy siroi^ 
Laril^' ol psrt? qu dtber side ol centml 
fucloi iiaxM (pp, 6t5 c^ Uxi ch 

IntCTHiri wote plaxuttil In square bays 
|p, 640) covQ^ with barrel t?t ££(m 
vault! ud with a ceatnl dcour 
{p. &( 9 Cj. . 

Navel are divided rote few bays, ud thus 
an appearance □! sponiqeeooaa b> oh^ 
tmneiL oa in Pknl, i^nidop,, whi£h 
with a l^gtta o| ilio fL has mxij 1 
divzlioiia {p. 797}. GiraudtiiJ was hm 
obtaiced by the small itumber of larfv 
divisioui or parts employ<ed: [p 79^}. 

Towers are spaJtn;Bly asocl^ and when they 
ottur are sywutieijaaily plaoedi whether 
la pnin. m at S, Fsol, Loadoe {p, Soa}, 
or as a !iiu£le wrat^ towo-. as at 
SL Eralft, where it is crowned by a 
ipire (p. Soq). The dwe Is a pre- 
doEoioaut fea^re extemaUy (p, $60 a> . 
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doimc 

Wiiis,—*W^lii Apt oiiQn cooatnactcdi oJ 
tnbble mssomy (p. 431^) not taid 
m borixmita] conrsfia, or ci britk ud 
tough Elat in paitnmd. En acnoirTlajice 
wiUi tua^e macfiri^ wdtq in 

untdl pb«M?e9, evea wboa of 
fitotma or uatdiLr, Ett«i together lo tstcX 
the requltccntniti of a atyla in *fiicb 
diufch lA-alifi were pmctKiUy mplaisxl 
by glAU wLadowa And projecting bnr-^ 
iTOTess 

Wall angles ore oltai oC aqiurwl asMar 
maaduryp while Uia »at cd th« walLing 
h ol mbfale, dint, 01 brick:. 

Cabtea are ateep, piefced with windows 
and finiabed either with stona pAra|»ta 
{p, 3.71 a) or onmninutnd timber baigt< 
boanla (p. 407 n). 

Skylinca are cbarajctaisn! by daieg 
towen and the Jntric&ey reiuldng 
from nuniGEiicu pboadei (pp. 305, 
S 4 ^h 

t. OpenbigL—Aicndn of pointed arches 
ale duranlermtic, m in WEflminatAr 
Abbey [p. 3B2 a), and in cSoiaEeia are 
iretjiM=otiy filled with trac^. aa ia 
WciitiEiijister jtbbey (p. 381 a). 

Door ^pp. 44^, 479 Bud window opettingfi 
(p, 44b) have their aidei nr jambe to 
n*«9»d planee. tkhly moyided and 
oiimii provided with small Dook-ihaits 
[p. s). Oprjunip weio placed wkh 

regard to cnnveniciKO ralt^ tJioa to 
eynmu try or poohion ope o«r another, 
and were itaaoUy spanxJied by pointed 
arebca (pp. 399 a, 497 uj. 

Windows arc divided by vertical muliinna 
and horiauntaJ tratteomo, and arc alten 
of eiwiuoiii tite tof the dl&jAay of 
pniuted gbus—m tran^acniat form oi 
decdfaikui which io^aenood the number 
and vise of the windem (p, 444) oa at 
S. Goorge'* Qiapcf, Winder, 

n. R^fr^^VanSttng wu doveioped by 
meant oC iho pomted atch and ifependi 
for eEect on the beauty of cyrirn a| the 
mmieniii* riba which typpoit the ponelt 
and which are frequenlLy i!zirK:l^ at 
their Jynotkroa by edrved " " 

(P- i 50 >. 

Op^ tiiabex roofe one betuiiJiU leatana 
of the; itylo, eapfxiolly in England, both 
tn royal potaim, lu^ at Wratmnutcr 
Hall (p. 449b and in parish chiUThra 
fp. and manor hooKi (p. 399 a}. 


naNAtsuicca 

H* Wolht,—Walji aji5 conatnictnd 01 
oehlat ma:ianiy^ aosTimtely told tp 
haricorital cdutki. or of bdek lifwf xtp 
with bonding coersca- lo aaoidonoc 
with Roman pnmdce. tnatedoU were In 
large blocks which give dignity, often 
accentuated by rnatJeatiag the 
in the lower port of woJia, which w m 
only pieroed at inusvah with windowi 
(p. 61b), 

Wall angle! are often rnrdjrated to give 
an adilttini-pa l appearance ol strengtli 
tp, - 6^7 u\, 

Fediminita aie of low pitch, (p, 6 ^t Ab 
dne to Classic indn f ifM^ _ Qf- Beixd+ 
tirodar (p. fiametnneg tUed 

with iculptam^ 

Skylinea nre charooteriHd by hcaizantal 
cunioo and traiootrades, which give 
■inipLkity of ondine (pp, 617 a, 637 bJp 

C* Openini^—Arondea of ^expictrocLlaf 
arches appear in coartyaida and ibntec 
ureMtneture, tapcciaily In Italy £p. 
a). 

Doof and window opening have their 
jud^ or JatBibs unroocssed md fiawhyt 
with, a moiildeci arthitrei.vo of OaHic 
^ 71 ** {pH £09 Aj. Openings were pWed 
with regnid to eynametry wnif to gronp* 
log one abofrv ihe other, and were 
Bpanned by KnLlcirciOar arohes tp. 
bi 7 *) « Jlntob ip. bi7 *)* 

Windows, eocept undt^ trnnsxtioD con¬ 
ditions, foUnwed Ol=t?ii f dues and 
reniaiued itnall as detetminod by the 
tliuiate of Italy, and were imbrokm by 
muCipiis nod tfonsaioi 6^7 m) and 
not used uj frames tor painted gja« 
picturesL 

III Ko&fs.-—Vaulting' was ctarantjeriaed by 
Bcmjcircular vaoltt without rib* {p, 
^57 *)* and dependi for eEe^ on 
coloured Iracota; the dome (ppi 6o3» 
&09 a), whether of the Hot type 

nr robed un a {trotn, jb obo freSMid 
{p. Olo oj. 

Timber roofa aie no innget loft open, but 
m frequently hnt,^ iniBrnahy wdb 
piutet ceiling hofisontid or arched, 
and ein-iched with pbsiic decondoD 
(PS>^ 7^, 770, &ia c, 0 r 23 c, R, ^49 A, wb 
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CDTMie 

The exKTOiJ trrtirmcnt flf motf vmv^ In 
ecclsuiik^l ^Dd domett be ImildiJi^, 
but 5=1 charajcitriMd iii geiwmJ by lawcn 
and spina fp- ^75 Wgh 
eUbora^v clunmeys (p, 4<?5 orrm^ 
tn^ntaS panpets (p. 45^L P^nnaelsa^ 
and ftknilej^ iMscbt* Ip, wticli give 

a end apity sky line- 

a_ telunms.—Columiis wc« nsed stnu:- 
tufsily; the ClitiiicJil proportioDA be¬ 
tween height and diameter v^te noi 
cbsQTved ; dapitala Rnd b&-wa were 
moulded ^nrl carved n^atilini^ to Uie 
at the crnfiSHian, PierSF oombked 
’fcdUi ihafi* Were trw^tienlly died imfuad 
n/ cvUtodncol piers^ ^ rtd theiT plan was 
do); ennifijeti hy tim tnmukJledl usiili 

vaulting rfba they had to support {pp, 
450 - 400 K 49t Aj. 

F. tteuliUiigs,—The cpmonn uf mouldrags 
cnjndst af eurvos forming parti of circIeA 
or can]bLiLitioii3 of thoK tin-we» joined 
by hlktA^ which emiched the side* of 
o^ningi and were oatttained within 
reel an^lttr rooeeeee Of" on x " chamfor 
pbioir(p. 43-4} At an ao^lo of 4^ degree* 
vitb the . 

Udutdlng?> whflQ used iw twrimnial lit ring 
ftriff sofnetimea mrieited wiih. 
carved ortuunniit \'ajryiiig ba chsimctof 
flccotdiiig to iha period {p. 435). 

PnjJocting vertical hu triesses, emphaiiised 
by thoif deep ihAdowa. lofty nkjttMed 

piniucJe*^ togothef wiih aicep roof*, 
lowm, and 0^1 prndnee ao effieoE 

of wrtknbty Ipji-. 47 * c* 454^ *)■ 

wtiik parapeta^ tnltlemeoted or pierced 
with tmeery, take tlie place of iKldly 
projecting Qaa^c IPF 45 *- 4 ^* 

503). 

p. Ooianienh—OrrtJMOefil E^^tuTally w« 
fuLioiied on Medbeval injraiictMO and 
Chrbuan nabjecUu 

Carving, often boldly eicecotod and 
grDtriMiue^ possesMa a decorative 
chB-TBCter lo hamuxny witb the ArebJ* 
tecreir«, and enrichM doorwayji, 
wiadoniri, buttressed, piooncleSf and 
jean|«;-l«% tpp. 455 . 5 ’> 7 i- Siutdy 
craitKmanshiip cbAmctcriaei the ftiyle, 
WE only ra stDoe, bnt fidjo in rneiaJ and 
wixdwork, ami Was determined by 
aiructoroJ formfr rather than by indi- 
ykluaJ tano (pp. 4^4. 4*5}- 
B B 


mmsxiESkuCA 

Ttm dttrttflJ treetmefli of roofA vaHa in 
each isounliy; fn Italy they art dit 
and hidden behind boEii^rtrades tp. A37 
D\, whik in England. Gennany. and 
oapcclady Ffanct they art high ; tlm 
dome ibc dominating aji 4 

gives a Atnooth and Tounded outline 
[p. 604 Bh 

CchutEfiK-—The Classic Orders " were 
again used and Lbclr proportiDiu 
fitaodardised {p, and they appear 
eltber deoirati^cly io fa^^jidei (pp. bii 
6^6 AVnr gmicifn^y. as in portiooes 
6 ji n). Shafts werr vatkd by 
TXistidatktn* duting, and carved foltag^. 
When the column hod Xa perform ilm 
tln‘^■el fanetluQ ol aupportuig an arch it 
wsji frequcnily sarmounlcd by an 
mlabialure block Jp. 670 a). 

F*'Tiotir3&4T-^-^Tnb<»ntou^ tnuttldLngi 
coQfUt of curves formed of pariR of 
drtks jndned by hlletA^ in ftonum 
enlnblatiirti^ Ipp. tij. tafi. 135 ). hnl 
worn now nied in hovel combinathias ^ 
while the lidiM cf opeoing^ have simpla 
andutmve mouldings Eurmed on the 
wall uirface {pp. bJ 6 a, *30, bja cj, 

hfoiiEiiings, when uwd in tflttrmttbale 
rotnify, axe Potnan in chara^ler and^ 
when caTvcdi, the onumieni is d-erived 
froTn the same tonree (ppn * 7 *. 
*T7J- 

PToioctnig hdruonUl eutiiKes caatuig ilerp 
ahadown. with baJoQalea and ntDiilded 
atitog bands, af] ontobioc to produur an 
effect of hQiiniinia!lty+ while rllcctive 
Cftkwning CfSToicM, to whkji were often 
added balux£rad», play an important 
part in ooniimmig thn nlxl CluAic sityle 
^16 E, h+i A, Oh biJ. *57 A* * 5 Sj- 

Crnainent — Ornament germrahy w« 
fonndoJ on Qauucal mytbalc^ and 
pai^ iiibj^ti, 

Car^-ing Is gcoerally cnrcftilly eaoented 
and has a cbaracler In harmony with 
Cliliiit: idois anil precedent, whether 
in coniicn^ consoles, capitnl*. frkte:^ 
pilaster qJuitts, nr pediment^ fpp. trpi, 
6ji, (175, & 7 ^U cruftcman-ihip la 

dittiacti™ nt the Eatiy ttemtbsanee 
period, a* ueen in the irnrlnJwork of 
iodivldual ariistr, such aa Cbiborti, and 
in the glaacd faience of the Della Robbia 

luiiily 
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wiroc 

Tte bqmAD &^ure cfietetEtiiped tiw 
both jof italUBd 4mJ fof doorv^y^ The 
^jjrLDg /rpm ifid Joto piin ijj 
til* lEz-Eietui^i l<riiLon» al the buihlijip 
are thua Aiclutcctflidc in charicter 
(pp. 4^4, 5071, ami are an ini< 5 ^iul pari 
ot Ute structuie^ 

Sbised jlaan b tha cohomvd ^ory of the 
ttyle anil was tvigeiv the r^ueii <?Vfr# oJ 
the immense trauried window which 
trained thci pktnxes oi Bible 

iDcUlent toJ cJiiin:l2 hiatcuy (p, 
and It cnlmmaicd m tlus triuialy^ent 
Coloured windows q| Rhaima. 

External coloar Kbcttira were iiamUj the 
reanit oi the combiastion ot the 
maieriali used, ws in FIoeodc* (p, 557 
and Sieoa Cathedrala [p, 553 a). 


mEi^alstLascui 

The homeo hpir* waa not ih* tmit td 
acale* either fur itateci or fw doorwjija, 
both at wbkh ibmsacd with ihe abe 
oJ th* buthlin^. Staton*, JunttflitdcaUr 
Correct^ are not an integral part of ibe 
mmnir* (pp. 604 e, 633^ *50^ 657 a, 
663 H, So2)+ 

eficD paintuig gina th# coloured mErral 
decomtiofi of the style in whicb wioUmta 
were lubcrdlnet*^ and it wai haEidnd 
down Iroau the Kcnoan pcfiod and 
attained the height ol it* i^ory In the 
pictured tyniboiuci 00 the walla oi the 
^tioe CliapeL 

Excemal ooboor efiecbi were aioally pro¬ 
duced by " decoratioD on 

coloomd plasno', u in Ibe FaJau^ dtJ 

Conaigiio* Verona (p, 665 m}j. 



S, MaajA Novella, Flomejsc* 

(*.B.UJ«-t330: ,4J|S.J^|, S«pp.554,iyj 


5 - reference books 

The priodpal nferenceboah3 an (tiven ttnder each amairr ■ It«>* to. fi,«i Fra™* 

£ KS ll*- 73 »), ^ Hollaad {p, 744,, s^dn [p, a^ EngUnd 
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tTAL^ IN THE 16^-^ CENTURY 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 

(A..V c«il4 

(ScK pK for lultAii H<jatAD£iKfti«, ASid p. 541 Jot Itailan Gothic. A ^nairml tatroduc- 
tioa LO neoaiswicfl aichitectoit^ in K’oiupc 11 (p. ^96).) 

I* INTLUEKCES 

L Gto^phLcol. 

The RetiRJss^ce in Italy is best considered geograpliically under the three 
great distinctive cities of its activity, FJnrenc*, Rome^ and Venk*. wiiidi are 
licre taken as centres rather thati as schools 

f/nfma—The city-state ol Florence, centmlly iitaatedn one of the 
chiei {iioweTsof Italy, Though its dominio[is LncJuded a comparatively small 
part of the peninsula, the Florentines exerted comiderable Infiuence on siir- 
rutindiiig districts during the Renaissance periods as they pre^usly hail In 
the Romanesque ami Gothic periods fpp lihg, 541), and now, as then, geo¬ 
graphical Influence ^vas a stabEe factor. Under Florence are included Genoa 
and alw Milan j where the Florentine Btamiinte* who had studied in Rome,, 
fit^i practised his art ; an imitAiicr of the caunter ajid reflex hifluences at 
work at this time. 

fjfijrte.—The unique influence of Rome at this period was due, as always, 
to its central position and Its prestige as the capital of an empire that bad in* 
deed crumbled away, but whose arehiiecture was now bdng revived by popes 
and caniinab^ The ruins of atidiuit Rome, theit better preserved than now, 
supplied the mndeb for tirw buildings wiiidi. In their turn, became mixkls for 
all Europe, Under Rome is taJ^eu the surrounding district, though her 
biduence is visible everywhere. 
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t^ciiicif*-^Tlie gteaihfcs^ of Veoke was founded during the MfdLrv'al period 
(pp. 26^* ^41) her Oriental commeree. doe to ^eograpliical pctsilkm. and 
t\m prosperity lasted well ioio Renaissance tirnes. The nisttify of the V'ene- 
lian State was always inituenced by het isolated poshfori on the Adriuik Sea* 
which gave Iter the island fiontier of the Lido* seenred her against attack frorri 
tile mainland and made her tJie sea-powier of the Adriatic with ditieet rtiari- 
time connection with the trade of the East, miiU geograpliLcal discoveries 
opened up new routes and tiius modihed her imporlancc as a itading port, 

Undmu^ttq days kehtie 
O enn>ttur«Iina. Vmice 

Under Venice are included sudi connecting links widi Ihtilim along the 
valley of the Po as the cities of Vicenza, \ erona, Brescia, and Bergamo. 

iL Geq!ogicai+ 

F/ofmctf.—The quarries of Tuscany were as nngmdging in their supplies 
of large blE>eks of stone and marble as m pre\ious period ^pp, 2 jo. 542}. and 
these give a massive and moniimental character to Llie architecture, espccbJly 
of the palaces of the nobles and of the princes of the Church. 

—The mined bmldings of pagan Rome, such as the Colosseirm, 
Pantheon, Therms* Forum, and Colaniiades, were quarries from whidi 
material could be easily collected for Renaissance buildings* besides w^hiclt 
there was an Inexhaustible supply of that local Ira vert Ine stone and marble 
from the moimtains wtueb had influenced previous styles (pp. 136. 270)- 

KcRfce.—Ah hough the floating city of \'enice could produce no building 
materials, ycE by easy water^^alTiage idie could gather together stone, marble, 
brick, and wood, according to her needs, as we have seen in the Mediaeval 
period (pp. 270* S42). 

iiL Climatic, 

f/xjreiKt —nie bright and sonny dimate rendered brge w indows not only 
tmnecessaiy. but also immitable* and this b well indicated by Ttanyson : 

Id briyiu vigtiefirt, anrl rach i;oniptDte, 

01 lower «r duorao 

Or palflcrH him |h« cUy 

Through cypresv aX otir Iwt.” 

■niB open " cortilc " and the dieUcring coloitnadt are both, as in andent 
times, ihfi result of llie u'onnclimate ; ^hile the low-phched roof, natural in 
a country wliere snow was rare, lent itself to cornice and balustrade. 

/?«ne.—Though reli^oos, social, and historical iniltiences dianged with 
the cttiturtis, the ctimale of Rome exenjisod the same influence in Renais- 
satice as in ancient and Iklediwal times (pp. 136, 470^ 

Kaike.—Tlw Climate, as seen in pTuviotts periods (pp. 270, 54a), has the 
extreme heat of summer t«npcretj by sea breeies. and this favouis outdoor 
life, so ifiut belvederes and bakonics are usual and were all the more necea- 
^ in tim ab^ntx of gandens <Kc:asioncd by the restricted cbaracter of the 
iSkUid On the ■ulhcr h^dl, owing to its tioTthcro latflud^r and the windsi 
that sweep down from tlic snow mountains, chimneys a« moiv necessary 
than in many ] talian cities, and here have a character of their own. ^ 
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IV, R«Ii£lDU5. 

Ftorence .—Tlie great DnmitiLcan preacher, Savonarola fA.D. 1453-^), 
arose as a power in Florence in the Rffcentli coniury, and by lits ardent piety 
andielunning aeal he changed the habits of the citizens, sway«I thepohey of 
tl\t State* and even inenactrd the authority of the supreme Poniin. Saint, 
preacher. VeEornier> martyr, liU terrific dcnujicialions of corruption in Church 
and Slate. Iiis eloquent exhortations lo purity of life, tis personal devotion 
and singleness ol purpose spread consternation in the pkasme-ltji-ir^ city of 
Florence, roused tlie ciiizens from indolence and indiflfirtncc, dealt a death¬ 
blow at the unbridled tyrantiy of the .Medid, and called upon the rulers of 
Christendom to summon a general council to relorrti cliurdt abuses. At one 
time banished from Florence by a hlediei, at another cxcoramumcalea by a 
nope, and yet a^aiti forsaken by his own people, Savonarola, in spite ol all, 
became the saviour, lawgiver, and dictator of the Florentine Republic i his 
influence lived on after Idi dcatfi, and is even evidenced in Ihe irescoes by 
Michelangelo in the Sistlne Chapel „ l j 

|jg^._The return of the popes (ajj. 1377I from A^hgnon to Rome had 
help^ to re-estahhih her former position of importance and prosperity. From 
Ihc^me of the Council of Constance (a.o. 1417)- the popes, notably NichoLis 
V (A P, i+ty'riS) 1503-22). a prominent position as 

Italian princes and patrons of art and also greatly cKtetided their temporal 
dominions in Ittily, Tfiere were people who tlien bohed for the ennsoltdation 
of Italian unity tiuder the papal sivay. and Cassar Borgia, nepliew of Pope 
Alexander VI proposed to effect this bv absorbing the Italian states as one 
would eat an artichoke—leaf by leal. Julius II [a.d. 1503-13) with sword tn 
one hand and croiier in the oiiitr. soi^hi to accomplish this end by force, and 
)m pontificate was a record of politico-religious strife. Thus do we see the 
imp^ibility ol unravelUng into separate threads the warp of rdligiuiis Md 
social conditions of this restless period, when princes of the Cluireh vied with 
one another in building tnagiiifioeni palaces. The JesuiU. founde^ by the 
Spaniard. Ignatius LoyoU, in A.o, r 53 ' 3 . to combat the effects of the Reforma¬ 
tion and to strengthen Ike papal power, built preaching churches and reh- 
eioiis coHeges, and were not only religions enthusiasts, buf also a great 
building confraternity, and their tiamc became associated v*ttli llie la It 
Renaissance style, which is more properly called Baroque {p, 599). 

Fenict—tn the days of the growing temporal power of the papacy, the 
freedum-loving Venetians, loyal before all thin^ to iheirsca-bom aty, tnom- 
tained a semi-mdependence of the pope at Rome, imd ^ spectalJy 
manifested during the attempted Interdict (a.d. 1607) of Paul V. when the 
learned tloiologiafl Paolo Sarpi f.VD, t 552 -ib 23 ) the aibirer of the 
Venetian State. A people capable of such mdependent action naturally 
showerl it in the variety and sty le of their architecture, while their commercial 
comiectioJi with Constantinople inclined them to religious tolerMce. m is 
shown iti the ereclum of a Greek church, an mtercating estample of local 
Renaissance, 

T* Socii^JL 

Fferwwe.—The redLscovety of Classical literature produced a wave of 
enthusiasm throughout Italy lor old Roman ^hitectiire. pus new mov^ 
ment in Florence under the Medici family, founded a.d. 1414 by 

Giovanarde- Medid (d. .V.D. 1429). which greduaUy assumed supr^ 
aithSty in the Sute. His son. Cosimo the Llder (d. A.D. 1464). founded 
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the Medid Library and Pblonic Academy, and was tbe patron of artists 
such as BruneiIcschi, Donaieilu, MkheJowo, Lippi, and Masaccio. Under 
Pietro and Lorenzo de’ Mtdici, PJorence, " the Atlieru of the Ketiqissanee " 
became the centre of the revival in literature and art. In a, b, 1471 a tmnlinE 
pti^ im set up theip, from wliich were isgiied the " Bucolics," " Georgies ” 

and /Kneid of Virgi]. In Florentine sociaJ life the craft guilds had plav^ 

a prudent part, and indeed from thetn had sprung the great Media fam'ilv, 
which had a conimlling tnfluenee during this period, and that too in spite of 
blots on their fmmly scutcheon and in spite of habits of extreme luxury and 
even of vice. The Lfiki Palace. Florence, and the Villa Media. Rome are 
two architectural evidences of the grratness of this ruling family and of tbeif 
patronage of Tlic golden florin had lirat been coined at FlonmCe in 
A_D 1353 and n ismdicative of the oominercial prosperity and predomtnance 

hat city that this com had beconie the general standard of value iit Eunipe 

f ^literature, and commera, mid 

toot her share m Uie nulitaiy conflicts of the time, while intemaUv the dtv 

of rival parties, and this condition of unrest is 
refined m the semi-fofm«l diaracter of the palaces. The powerfuJ and 
w^-orgamsed craft guilds had a considerable share in directini; We activities 

aaf^raen has been well descri^ in "The Fine Arts" by Baldwin Brown, 
In oil the little id creauve art. whether artists' Studios or goldsmiths' 

^opSp maj dI all crafu btgEUi to design in the new style, ihc diar^ of whidi 

*^motife*° ^ delightful comfcinatiojis of old Roman 

Rome.- In Rome the government checked party strife and riefenstvi* 
pal^ were not as necessary as in Floience. Smi was dsJ the hoiSS of 
old Classic iraditmns ydiich Qaturally exerted great influenro over any new 
deve^ments. During the fifteenth century, when the pop^ becam“\mng 
temporal r^ers, many great families fetnmed to Rome; splendid Si 
and churebis emeted wae erabeUiahed by emient pahJ^rTS 
os Pcnizzi. Raphael, and Michelangelo. A school ^nme uo 1 

^smen^o ^dually spread thf Renaissance styWoiStUnSy Zt 
Europe, ^tmg press« were set up about a p. 1465, a O 

^itioti of Pmdar was printed m Rome at the press of Uie banka aSS 

Chip, and th^ opem-d up a wider access to the study of ancient w’riten 

I- aiicsf —During the whole of the fifteenth centurv Vcjiice ,wi ■ 

conquering neighbouring tmvns. over which VenetS nobles 
as govonora. The repubheau pivernment of Venice gave sSff«« to 
^il^ious the development ot trade, both in home aSd ove^nSke? 
Her (j^ispenty was doe to ei state toirimprw'izii j marKecs, 

of mere acdtkut or of the enicrpTise of individuals^'This ^cSid 

commimity prodtuzed many Idnc? of comfnerrp tnuling 

to the ereciion o1 the many One paLuz^s on th^ br^d 

foTtTirsses as FEorencx. but rcddeocc^ of ‘ wt« not 

pm,™.. John or SphW ci.ohS'(“.n ffib, 

presses for wJtich Venire became so famous wLi aTa^tlr ti^^i, 
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(aji, ifitb-Cttnf.). Se^p. 636 
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TL. Hi2tDrtcal+ 

Florenct .— The grouping together of Uidepcndent commmi wealths ut 
ItiJy is a feature of tins periled when, as in amueat Greece, one dtj^ bore nde 
over another. la 14^ Florence conquered Pisa iind thus obtained a 
seaport, and 10 a,ij. 14^1 die toolt Leghorn from the Genoese and was^troEig 
enotigh to challen^ Milan and Lucca tn war* and so beome the chief power 
in Italy and the art cwitre of Europe. Tlie l^euds between nobles were 
aggravated by the ivarfare between tlpe Giielphs and Ghibeliines {pp, 27ip 
54^). _ In aj>p 11494 Charles VIII of France occupied Rorence during liis 
biiel invasion of It^y to ctiforce his daims to ihe kingdom of Xapiea. Tht 
shnrt-liyed republic of Savonarola Ea 1 |o\^-ed, but the Medid, in spite of 
successive banishments-, were reinstated by the Emperor Giarles V when he 
took ihe towii in a,i>. 1530* after a siege of eleven months, during whidi 
Mldielangelo acted as engineer to the republic. Political libercy was sui> 
seqnently curtailed, espeduiiy under Cosimo I (a.d. 15J7-74), who* however* 
greatly extended tlie Florentine dominiofL^ and obtain^ Siena, troiu the 
Emperor Charles V in a.I>. 1557* The Grand Dukes of Tuscany passed 
through varying fortune$ until, in a.d. 1737, the House of Media became 
extinct and the Duchy passed to Austm, En a.d. iSot Florence again 
attained political freedom as a republk: and afterwards ^ the Kingdom of 
Ecrtma. Between a.d* 1807 and 1814 she was incorporated with France* 
and in A.n. 1860 she was muted to the Kingdom of Italy. 

ftwnc.—The Goiindl of Constance, which followed the return of the popes 
after tlieir long sojourn in Avignon, put an end not only to the scandal of 
rival popes* but also to the factions of the baruns within the p^pal city ; so 
^At times of more stable gov«-n merit and greater security resulted in an 
increa^ of wealth and prestige and a revival of building in Iteme. That 
ambitious Pope, Julius 11 , t^ides extending the tempx?n]J power of the 
papacy, sought to aggrandise tumself in the popular imaginatjon, and thus 
his original intention of erecting a monumentaJ tomb house for himself 
developed into the gigantic scheme for tlie rebuilding of Sk PeteFs, as the 
greatest cathedra] in Christendom (p. 642}- For the seventh and last time 
Rome was taken and plundered by the Emperor Charles V (a.d. 1527). 
One external power after another then exerdaed authority in Italy* and so 
modified the natural tendency of Ituibn architecture. Fiust came Chartfia V 
and the induence of Spain which^ with her dignified stale ceremonials, was 
responsihle for the mtinduction of extravagant omaracnL This waa 
folfowed by lie French ideas of the magnifioeiit times of Louis XIV. Then 
the Italian peniusaU piassed largely under the yoke of .Austria; until the 
nalineal sentiment, though checked and thwarted in ajj, 1848, culmLnated 
in the fonnation of the new Kingdom of i taly (a.d. 1S70), when Rome, though 
still the stronghnld of the papacy, became the capitai city of united Italy. 

Fenfot. — In the middle of the fifteenth centmy^ when Conslantinople 
was taken by the Turks (a.d. 1453), the itipreamey of Veitioe, whkh had 
been her cummerdal ally, was undOTnined; while the dlscoveiy by Diai 
in A.D. i486 of the new mute round the Cape to India diverted her commerce 
to ihc Portuguese. The League of Cambrai (a.d, 150S-29I against Venice 
indicates the streng^ of the repuhik, Durifig the sixteenth seventeenth 
centuries the Venetians were at constant war wiih tiie Turks, ami eventually 
in A.D. 1715 Venice lost the whole of hd possessions, except those in north 
i^y ; but even when her teriitodal power was reduced and her commerce 
diverted, the mighty sea-iepubtk still cherished the arts. 
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2 . ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 


The Rcnati$iinc« in Italy may be diiided broadly into three periods^, \'ii* : 
Early (fifteenth renturyj. Middle (atxteeitth century), and Late (seventeenth 
and ^hteenth centtiry) and may be conisidered under the three great diif- 
tinctive cities. Madera Arcliitecture is referred to on p, fjfiy. 


FLORENCE. 

The Renaissance ot the fifteenth century" in Italy had its birth in rtorence, 
where, under unitiut conditions and influences, a type of palace^bmlding was 
evolved, to width hujge blocks of nisticnted m^nry give an nnnsaalJy 
massive and ruj^ed appearance. Tlie typical palace was birill round an 
internal court, similar to a Roman atriuin (p. iqn a, c, u) or a Medieval 
cloister, surrounded by an arcade supporting the walfe of the np^jer storeys 
(pp. 6t6 c. 621 o). There b a general absence of pilasters as decorative 
featories in the facades, which are therefore called " astyUr " ; while sparing 
use of detail, together with cuncentratioa on prirnonnced features, prodnees 
boldness and simplicity of style. The imposing appearance o[ iheU massive 
palaces fronting ot) narrow streets is emphasised by boldly projectiRg rtwf 
cornices, which crown the walk and arc proportioned to ihe height of the 
buildings, as in the Palajsio Riostrdi (p. 616 a. q). The columnar arcade is 
a favourite feature, not only in courtyards, but al^ in streets, as in the 
Ospedale degli! nnoCentM p. 660) and the Loggia S. Paolo. Early Renaissance 
churches are eonFjJicuous for refbemcnl. in strong contrast to Che rusE«i 
fortress-Uke character of the palaces. The ardiiiectural character owes 
much of its interest to line individual fancy of sculptors and painters. Among 
others ih^ were Luca della Robbia {a.d. 1400-82). famous for Itk coloured 
glazed reliefs in temS'^otta, Lorenso Ohiberti ( a . d , 137^^^455) who desfeiied. 
the Baptistery doors (p, 624), and also Uonatello fA,D, 1386-1466), Mind da 
Fiesole (A.li. 143^*^41* and Benedetto da 3 Ia|ano (a_d. I 44 a'^ 7 ), renowned 
for their bas-reliefs, carvings, and statues. Thus, with this wealth of genius 
it is natural that altars and monuments, fonts and pulpits should be richly 
decorated witJi sculptured omament. Florentine craftsmanship whethCT 
displayed m capitals, consoles, corbels, arabesques, foumains, niehca, or 
torch brackets, shows^ highly developed artistic perception and ledmical 
skill (pp. 670. & 7 t)‘ ^ot only docs ornaraeal depend upon the personality 
of the artist, but architectural design aUo now becomes the prorW of the 
individual architect rather than of a school of craftsmen working on tradi¬ 
tional lines. The eramplK which fellow will therefore be classified and 
considered under the names of the different architects ; but it k typical of 
tliosc spacious days m art and of the new spirit of einuiatton tliaf arehitccl 
sculptor, and painter should often have been one and the same person and 
examples of tb^ combination are found in the s^raatUe Leonardo da \Snd 
the mighty Michelangelo, and the gentle Raphael 

The Byoquc, a later outbreak of the Renaissance style (p. s^g). obtained 
little real foothold in Rorence, the hirth-city of the Renaissance ' for she 
was well stwied with grand churches ami noble palaces in the slvfe which 
was peculiarly her own In Fference tliere are gardens, as the Boboli. 
which arc Baroque uj style {p; 613 c); umside the City of the Lily in the 
smiling Tuscan pbms. there wa.^ rmire scope fer the exercise of the architec¬ 
ture of the curved line. Florentines sougiit for freedom of living and for 
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wider spaces outside ihdr dty of fortncas'paLlaces, and so to the Tuscan vQIas 
wc shalJ not fail to see llw free Baroque spirit at work, 

I n Gcocn tlie Baroque style is seen in those great portals alone ihs street 
ol iMilacEs ; fll=io inienially in the daring iTeaimeni of the grand 5iaifca«es, 
which are so ingentoitsly adapted to make imposing apptoadies to the 
" piano nohile “ (priacipaJ JloorJ of the palaces which border tlie Iiili-side on 
which the city stands, 

ROME 

The RenaLssance style, when adopted in Kome. was marked by rlie traits 
eommoD to it in Europe generally (p. sqS). and had. in addition, its special 
Roman character. Tlie Classic Orders were used in fa9ad« and cortili 
(pp. 626, 627. ^31. 637}. and eonfonnity to ancient Roman architecture pre¬ 
vailed, white the aze and simplicity of Rtraian palaces arc alone sufficient 
to produce an effect of dignity fpp. f>2b a, 627 R). The principle of unity 
animated architects of ihe later school, and tliis unity of design was achieved 
by including, as in the Capitoline facades, two or more storeys in one Order of 
pilaslcis. sometimes crowned by an attic storey. Anniation was s^taringly 
introduced, except in tiers of arcades, in imitation of the Colosseum. Roman 
Renaissance ornament ilisplays great technical skill and fine craftsmansliip, 
owing to the facility for Btndyirig tbe best examples of ancient Romun art, 
but more especially owing to the inherited capacity of Roman craftanen 
(pp. 672. 675). 

Tfic Baroque style (p. sqqj arose first m Home when architects had become 
satiated with the old and purely Qassic forms and Uungeied for something 
fresh and piquant. Classic and Renaissance a^itecture had its chief 
expression in the straight line, with all the limitations this implied, and the 
Baroque style may be said to be the architecture of tlie curved line, with all 
the variety of possibilities to which this gives rise. A large number of 
cUtirches of the later Renaissance period in tlie City of the Popes, if not 
flaimtingly Baroque, have at any rate the seed of the tiew style in the freedom 
of plan and design. In Rome, the place of its birth, this new version seems 
more in liamiatiy with its surroundings than in the less brilliant northern 
climate, and in gazing on the many fountains of the papal city who shall 
dare to say that the JJaroque is wholly bad ? Frcfin Rome lltc style naturally 
travelled to Naples and many cities of southern I taly, such as the unique little 
town of Lecce, where it was often used in a discriminating way to produce 
pleasingly original effects. 

VENICE 


The RCTiaissonce style in Venice is distinguished from that of tfie rest of 
Europe by features peculiarly V'enetiaii, and it ts coloured by the history and 
unique cliaracterof the sea^iity. witli its own beautiful type of Gothic aichi- 
tecture, far from Rome and from lier Classic traditbns. Therefore, between 
Gothic and fully developed Renaissance, there wa* a period of transition 
during which \'metian buildings displayed combined Gothic and Renaissance 
features, as seen bi the pointed arches of the Renaissance fagade in the court¬ 
yard of t he Doge's Palace (p, 651B J. The architecture of Venice is, in general, 
lighter and more graceful than that of norence. and both columns and 
pilasters are fieeiv used in design, A spenal Venetian feature is the central 
grouping of windows framed on either side by unbroken wall spaces of the 
comparatively fiat pal^ fagadas which outline the water-ways (p. 652), The 
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mstscatitm of walls, as at Rodrence, is nnusiial, and there is getwrally an 
Order wiih its cornice to each storey, in contrast to the great cfowniog 
Florentine corokes. The friere was sometimes of great depth with windows 
worked into it (pp. 653 C. 657 aK Efajconies (pp, 652 b, p. 676 b) aiv graceful 
and important features and their projection gives light and shade M the Qat 
facades, which elsewhere are obtained by recessing portions of the structure. 
The regularity of a Venetian facade b described by Browning : 

Wt&dow ]Hit with wLemIdw 

Doot oa door Exiictijr miiiDg."' 

The Grand Canal, which form* tlafi main highway of Venice, is made 
famaas not onLy by its fine palace bill also by its incomp^bk 

Bridge (a.d. [5-'^L with lii fine airhitectuinJ trea'tnient (jj, 676 e). 

The laltf period ol Venetian RetiaLKance b characterLsed by boldly de¬ 
signed detail which produced strong effects of light and shade, as in S. Mark's 
Library (p, 657) and in palaces by Sansovino (a £>. 1486^1570) ; while heavy 
rustication distingnished I he basemen^ froiri the trpiief part of ihe facades 
(p. 852 A, B. C}. Venetian RenaisLsance cunamenl, wiiecher in doorways^ 
capitals, ent^latures, panels, or candelabra, is chai^teri^ by refinement 
and freedom of line, witn the natural additional intTodnerion of seaweed forms 
amongst the carved foliage (pp. 676,677). 

Hie Bartjcjue style (p. 599) may be ^Id to have been welcomed in Venice 
as yet another opporrumty of gi^-ing e^p^^ssimi to her own free and i&de- 
pendtmi spirit. She had never been trammelled by any undue observance 
of hard-and-fast rules of style in the erection of the wonderful bdldiji^ on 
her ocean site. Now the moment was opporttiite for starting some new styks, 
for the sea-city was ready to erect churches as vodvc offerings to Gfxl for 
deliverance from the ravages of plague. The style of the curved line u'as not 
really suitable for palaces which rose sheer from the waters of the cansiSi 
because here the fact that they were rethfcted in the water may have ancon- 
sdotBify limited the design to the iise of straight line^ in fa^^es: bui for 
churches, which were often set hack on their stepped approaches* it was 
po^hk to get an all-round trealment, more like iMt of the French eounfry 
chriteatut, which were to be seen, not only on a frontage but also on ail rides- 
Thus &« Maria delk Salute (p. 66 q aJ. rising gloriously from her wuteT'^teps, 
crowned by her gneai dome upheld by scrxillcd buttress^, t-mphasised both 
bv lateral pinnacles and by the choir dome and with all the free paraphemaJia 
q] sinuous lines and broken pediments, b typical of the free Venetian spirit. 
As we gaie upon this unique pik. gorg^us in its treedom of conception and 
extcuiion. wr catinoi but feel that here is the af^ihfxmsof the Baroquestyie s 
and bdeed we ask ourselves t what would Venice be Without the Salute ? 


^ EXAMPLES 
FLOE^CE 

BmjttttLESCtii (A-D. t377"t4^^). of the moat famoujs sons of Florence, 
eniered the comp^tion among sculptors in a d. t^oi for the bromse north 
doors of the Baptistery, Florence^-ihis competitian heralding the intr^uc- 
tiim of the Resabsanct Lorenze GhilMtni, hewev^r, was successful, and the 
dixiF^ were executed AJJ. 1405-24. BronellESchi thim set out for Rome to 
study Classic architecture at the iountain head The Pantheon and other 
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A. VALhUQ S 4 U 1 J, QmOA ^*.D. *5JS). ^ p* *33 



B, ATmUH Ajip COHIILfi 


C. EstritKtoit 


FijLAiicp MjutcELLO-DuKAlao. Oms^A ^A.D. See p, 635 
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PAL. DEULA CANOELLERliA: ROME 
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A. Pai^izo CtftAWn. ROMS (a,P. ijoat. Sm p. 634 
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a»aeiit boildmgs ijjfltiftnced hi$ an^hitcctijr^ de^gna. 

Tbe Dwie ot Flar«nc« Cathcilrid [a.D. 1420-54) (pp. 55 *> a, B, c, d, f, 
557 Mvhkh W2i^ eninistcd to Bruneil^hi as thi; rtsuiL of acomneiition. La a 
nuracle pf deagxi whidi triiiinphaiitly bli^iilnd a Gome with a 

Gothk buiMing and set the crown on Lhat ma 5 ^Eer|jici;e of 3i!ediaval Florence, 
The dome covers an octagonal apartment. 138 ft. 6 ins. m diameter, and is 
raised on a dnini^ with circtiiar windi^ws to light the inieriot^ This unique 
dame, whkh is pointed in form, consists o( inner and outer sliells OOnstructed 
on Che Gothic prindple, with eight main and sixteen intermediate ribs su|i- 
porting panels ol brickwork with horizontal joints. It is said that it 
was erected without centering, but ttib may have been inied to a limited 
extent. 

S. Lorenzo, Florence (a.o. 14^5) 609)^ is of the basilican type, mrh 

nave and aisles separati^ by (^rmthliUi columns supporting entablature 
blocks, said to be the earliest msrance of the use of such features in the 
Renaissance period : and the sanetuary b flanked by the Old Sacnsty {a.d* 
1421-28) and the more famous New Sacristy (a.i>, 1533-^) added by jiOobeb 
angcio as dcsmbed on p. and illustraled p, 643 u. 

S. Spirito, RoreticE (a.u. 1436-82) (p. 610), is aiio of the basilican type, 
which Itulians preferred through the Middle Ages, but has wide transepts 
making a Latin cro^^ and there ar? aisles round nave, transepts, and choir. 
The nave lia'i arcades lurming am^ther early instanci? of cctlufims supporting 
pieces of entablature inierpo^ between them and thr arches, while u i!al 
timber ceiling covers tlie nave, and there is a dome over tlte crtKsing. 

Tlie Fazti Chapel, Florence (a.D. 1420) (p, 609)* designed as a prostyle 
Roman temple^ is a miniature church ta the clr>ti,ter> of S, Cr^K:c 554), 
with a fagade of six colunms and an ornate vault forming the frontbpiece and 
vestibule to a square cumpartment covered by a dutz^e on petidenti ves. This 
is one of the most detightiui smaller creations oi Brunellescfii s genius. 

The Pahuzo Pitti, Florence 1435 ) (P' ^* 5 )i erected for Luca Pitti.. a 
friend of Costmo de' Medici, U the hugest palace in Italy except the Vatican, 
It has a fine siymmetncal plan, and is a grand compij^ition with a central 
cortile (aJ). 1568) by Ammanati, and ^malier lateral cortiii (a.d. 1640), but 
not until a.d. 1763 w‘ero the projecting wings added facing the Piaz^ni. TIjc 
fa-gadc, with three-storeyed centre 119 ft. high, is ft. in lengths It ts of 
astylar ireatnieiit, bearing in its rugged shnplicUy a curious reseinblartce to 
the twitd Claudian Aqueduct, wiilt its massive blocks of maLSOiuy and arches 
of tlie ground storey (p. byn f). The cortiic (p- 615 T>}, facing the famous 
Boboli Gardens (p 613 c), is «ntr|ue hi its treatment of Done, iontc, and 
Corinthian haU^^umna. The palace bLCAiiie ihs king'^ residence and 
partly ocoipied by the lamous picttiro gaileiy. 

The Faiazio QuaralesiT Florence {aA}. 144SI (p- 1 ^ 1 . has riLsticaled 

walling and clmracteristic windows, eadi with a central shait supjxsriLiiig 
Aub-arclies, remmiscent of Gothic tracety (p. b/O and is tmisbed with a 
typical bold crowning cumice. 

AtBEHTt (A.!>. 1404-72) a student of Cla^caf litumture, and his book 
On arcliitectum^ " De Re i^^ficatoria^*—the first arciiitectural work pub¬ 
lished after the invention of printing—helped the revival of the aid Roman 
style* as shown in the following buildings designed by liim :— 

The PoIazzd Riicellai, Florence 1451) (p 615 G(, §eiicmliy regarded 
as the Erei Renaissance buildiug in which supminposed pdasiers were u^ed, 
ta rehned in character^ but Jacks the dignity which would be bestowed by a 
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great crowning cornice, m in the Palamj ^ 

ornate and Itss ttiassivt ihtm tho£« of BnmcU£!ichL ^ 

S. Fr«nceico. RimM 1447-53.1 (P-, ^ G^ic ^ 

modelled for Miilateta. the Lord of Rimini, in the ^h^Areh 

facade, wlucfi was never completed, appear to have been l>d.-ied on the Arch 
of AuEUSitis in the same city a& its model. 

S Maria Nowlla. Florence, a Gothic churdi [p. 554 . h« =1 Rehai^anee 
facadt (A-O. 1456-70) (P- 606) by Alberti, and was one of the tU 5 l cliurcliesm 
SdraJ^nWng acrfflL were used to connect aisles and nave into one compo- 

‘“f Ante^ W 2 -. 5 I 1 ) (P. 6l»l. » fl 

the DrotolVPe of many modem RenaissanL'e ciiurdi«- The ftne entrance 
twTti^ on tf« ititrtlel of a Roman tiiumphal arcli. leads into an imposing and 
SSv™ptoi«rtioned aislelcss nave. Ibnfced by side chapeU between p.cB 
whicU are f^ed with coupled Corinthian pilasters on pedestals, and stipport 
a Sv coffered barrel vsniH- Tlie t ranwpts and apsi^l sanctuary. W7ili its 
three windows under a semi-dome, and Uit liigli central dome oji pendcnlivcs 
lA o Iwere later additions. .... 

MumEiOHEO [A.P. I3'>7"t473] was a friend of C^imode'Medici, whom 
he accompanied in exile to Venice, and there studt^ archit^^e. ^ 

The Pala^o Riccardi. Florence [a.P. 1430) (P- 616). is Michcloaio s bc^' 
known building, and here Lorenzo the Magnificent kept his brUiiant tourt. 

palace was sold (a.d. xb^g) to the Riccatdi family. The plan (p. mb ^ 
has a corttte or peristyle tp. bth c). as Po™f»ian houses around wliwdi^ 
T^ftFcd the various irioms with the grand stair to the piano nobde. itie 
evierior is an admirable astylar example and shows the effective use of 
eUduated nisticatiun. Tlie ground storey has heavily rusticated ina^iy 
with semicircular arches enclosing wincbws ol the pedmiefit type p. bib E( , 
the inlermcdiatc storey has walling with qua^i-traceried windows <p. bib d), 
vnd the upper slorey. ib plain asJiLir masonry, has similar windows, and 
the whole facade is crowned by a hold cornice, one-tenth the height of the 
buildiiu! JUid projocling over 8 ft. (p. 616 a), . . j ■ 

U Crokaca (a-O. MM-t508). a friend of Savonarob, had sojourned m 
Rotne and there made a study of ancient buildings. 

Tlie Palana Siroai, Florence (a.i>, i^Su) (p. 6iq). begun by da Majatio, 
was completed by Cronaca. The chiei features are a large cMilrai comle 
with aicade^ on the three storey's, off which are the stairs and surrounding 
rooms. The fagade (p, 619 w. o) has one unbroken surf ace—an early example 
o! ttie aatviaf treatment. ’ The rasticated walls have moulded string course 
empliasLditg llie storeys and producinfi an effect of hurixontallty, which is 
further accentuated by the grand crowning cornice tp. big r} which projects 
over 7 ft. and is about onc-tweUtli the height of the building. The windows 
(p 61911), angle-bintem, and link-holder (p. 6lcj a, c) are attractive features 

nV 1 his fainc “5 facade. . . . , j 

The Paleiro Cuadseni, Florence (a.O, 141^) (p. 615 P), with facade m 
" ^irtafftlo ■' of black plijter overbid with white, cut .iway to ^low pattern, 
ai^ impressive loggia under the fiat tool, was also designed by Cronaca. 

Filarete (A.D. 1396-1465). a Famouft Florentine sculp lor, was also an 
arehitcct of ttote and is best known for the following building ;— 

The Osp^lr Maggiore, Milan (a-h. 145;) (p, 6ao f. C, h), one of the 
earliest municipaJ h»pi*Rl» (?■ SSJ). has fiu^ades towards the grand oortile 
with delicate transitional detail, suitable to tire plastic terra-cotta. The 
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north facade h a ddi^itful exampb by Bramante, and thr buiJdiug was 
continued by Solan, and compLetid about A,n. 1624 by Ricchinu 

BoRr>ocKos*E (A.D. 1455-1524) v^'as an architect responsible with oUwfs 
for some important buildings. 

The Certosa, Pavia, haa a remarkable facade (a.O. 1473) (p. a) added 
by Bot;gDgnone and other ramous architects, to the chui^t erected in the 
Gothic (A.D, ijciii) (p, 546). lliK celeUra-ted frontispiece in gleaming 

marble, which has taken on a rich golden hue, is contained witlijn a Lombard 
Gotiiic framework, filled in with Renaissance (eatunre, such ^ pmftisely 
ornamented n iudoivs, areaded galleries and statues in niches, whkh, together 
with carveit ornamenE and medallions, make tl one of the most elaborate 
com bioa! ions of aichileclure and sculpture, nod on it many of the foremost 
sculptors were cmplovecL The dome over tJie crossing {a.d. i+^r) fp. 55 ^,*") 
is e.\ pressed externally by a storeyed Renaissance version of a liothic spire 
of the type erect^ at Cliiaravalle (p. 373 ti) and Milan (p. 34S C), 

Alessi (a,d. 1500-72), a pupil of Michelangelo, designed many palaces 
ai Genoa such as the Palazzo Sauli fAJJ. 1555) (p. 625 a), of wliidi Utile 
remains. Mostly of brick faced with stucco, they are {amous for their 
entrance vestibules, court]^'iards, and flights of steps, and the sloping sites 
were ntilised to form beautiful vistas of terraoes and tianging gardens. The 
facades frequently have oKticated basements surmounted fay pilasters and a 
bold crowTiing cornice over attic windows between supporting consoles. 

The Palazzo Munidpio, Genoa (a-D. 1564) (p, 621J, by Lurago. a foUower 
of . 41 essi, has a magnificent plan (p. $zt c). On lucial Uim, with central 
entrance leading to a large vestibule and coriiie, beyond which stain lead to 
the "" piano nobile ” and terraced gardens. The cortile (p, 6ai d) is a type 
of manv others in this city of palaces, and owes much of its interest to the 
sloping'site, TJie facade (p. 621 a), a dignified composilion about 200 ft, 
long by 80 ft- high, has Tuscan and Doric pilasters, each framing two storeys 
of windows flanked by arcaded loggias giving breadth tu the design. 

The Palazzo MarcelJo-DuraMO (A-D, 1556) (p. 625 a, 0 by Bart. Bianco, 
anoUier follower of Alcssi, and the Palazzo deU’ Univorsiti {AJU. i6z3)t_alsn 
by Bianco, and the Palazzi Balbi and Cambiaso, the latter Alessj, all 
hdp to make Genoa famous for its palaces, courtyards, and hanging gardep. 
Many Genoese palaces were painted wholly in monoclirome, from which 
Ibcv received their name, as the Palazzo Bianco fwhite] and Palazzo Rosso 
(red), and the Italian sun bathes ihe whole in brilliance. 

S. Maria di Carignano, Genoa (A.D, 1552), by Ales®, designed 00 itw 
lines of Raphael's plan of S. Peter, Rome {p^ 646 Ji). 

ROME 

BRAst.%NTE (A.D, 1444-1514) was bom in norence two years before 
Brunelleschi died, hut as he studied in Rome he is regarded a-s the first Koman 
Renaissance architect of note. Ke was trained tinder the painter Andrea 
UantegniL, and was probably also a friend of /Vlberti and began his independent 
work in the city ol Mihin. ' Uramantc wais a master of refinement in mould¬ 
ings, carving, and detail generally, both ih his treatment ol pLLntcrs and 
circular-headed (ipenings set in square [runes (pp, 627 ’'''fade fus 

wfliinn manifra U seen in hb grand dcs^s for the Courts of Law (never 
finbhed) near the Tiber, and in his proiected schemes for S. Peter, Rome 
(p. 042). He Jianded on the style of Alberti and. by his own d<s%ra. con- 
sridcribly guided t!sc dcvelopTnenl of RaiaUiSiiiice architecture, tiot in Itdly 
cmlv, but al^vi in Europe and even tJie Lrnited States of America. 
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Saiiro, MUon 3474) (P- ^^^3 ^)* ^ wdJ-known darned chiircJi rebuilt 
by this mast^J^ on the site of a nintbccnniry building, of Mrhicb the cam- 
paoile (rebuili a.4>, 1242 ) $till remains, has a line octagon aJ sacrbty {now the 
baptisten ) fp. bSo* B), and has a curious chancel designed in perspective to 
simulate a choir. 

5 . Maria delle Graxie, Wilan^ is a fifteenUi-OentULry abbey church, to 
which {A.D* 1492-97) Bramante added the dioir» tninsepts.. and di^mt of i>5 ft. 
diameter (p, b20) on a pbm somewhat similar to the Certosa, Pana (p. 546)* 
The exterior (p. 620 &] is transitionaj^ and is an iiistance of the sncc^inl nse 
of bnck and tcrxa-cotta on the traditional lines of North LtaJy^ Tlie iqitare 
mass $upponJng the dome b flanked by tbe apses, whkii spread the base of 
the structure and lead up to tlte sixteen-sided ibtLm. with its arcaded gallery 
concealing the dome and supporting the low-pitched rexjf. 

The Palazao della Canqefjeria^ Rome (a.D. 1495-1505) (p. 6 zb)^ one of the 
master's best-known works, planned on an irregujW site, b a good example of 
a Renaissance palace on axial lines, planned in conjtinciion with tlie churdb 
of S. Lorenzo in Dsm^ (p. 626 n)* The Unposing conile^ E03 ft. 6 ins, by 
63 ft. 6 ins,, is surrounded by two storeys of arcade (p* 626 formed of 
antique Doric columns (p. 626 c) from the ancient basilican church of S. 
Lorenzo. The fai^ade (p. bzb a) an imposing doorway to the cortile flanked 
by channelled masonry pierced with small semictreuiar arched windows. The 
piano nobik." with its Corinthian pilasters in pairs and arched windows 
(p. Gztj e), is surmounted by two storeys included in one Order of Corinthian 
pilasters, as m the Colosseum (p^ 176 a). This facade, unusual in having 
projecting end bay$, i$ an excelient example of proportion and (|niet 
treatment. 

The FaJa»o Gkaud. Rome fAJ 3 . 1503! (p. 627 a\, b one of Bramantc*s 
later works with a pronounced Classical tendency. Tlic ground storey has 
small window's and channelled masonry, the “ piano nubtb being divided 
into bays similiU' to tlie Palazzo della Cancefleria, 

The Vatican Palara* Rame (pp. 645, 4)50 a), the home of the Popes, 
contains the Cortile of S, Damaso (A.o. 1503^13!* the Belvedere Court 
fa-D. 3503-13), and the Octagonal Court—originally square (a.i>. 14S6-92) 
but altered a.d, 1775—winch are exainplis ol Hramante's secular buddings. 

The Tempietto in S. Pictm In Montorio* Home (a^d* 1502-10) (pp. 

63S a), is a perfect architectural gem based nn the design of a smbUl tfomap 
circukir temple. It is only 15 ft. in diameter iiuemally and is Siirrounded by 
a Doric pcnstyle. behind whidi rises the drum^ pierced alternately with 
windows Sind shell- headed niches* and crowned by a dome. 

S. Maria delli Pace. Rome, has a beautiful cloister (a.O. 1504) fp. 672 E) 
surrounded by a twi>-i5toreyed arcade dn^jgned by Bramanle. in whicli, as in 
other examples, iht upper storey has twice as many oicings as the lower, 
S. Maria della Face itself b much later (a.d, iftssl wMtli its skilfully designed 
plan and semidreuiar p<irtjco by Pietro da Cortona (a.d, 1596-1669). 

Among tbe pupils and disciples of Rramante were Pcnizzi, Sangallo. 
Raphael, and CiuJjo Romano, w-bose works are now described. 

BALnASSARE Peruzze (AnrB, i 4 Sl-t 53 ^^ designed mafiv buifding;sin Rome, 
and few aTt;hitejcts had such a thorough training for their work or made more 
satisfactory and schdlaiiy dci;signs. 

The Paiatzo Pletra Massimi, Rome (aj>. 3535) {p, 631), refilled both in 
design and detail, is csperiaJly interesting for the ^ver treatment o( a convex 
facade to follow the line of the street The pLan (p. 631 H) shows considerable 
skill tn armiging two separate palaces on an irregular site. The etitrance to 
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the ri^ht-hand palace is a recessed v^csdbule (p. 631 c] which leads into a 
coTtile Ip, 631 c) with portico [p. 631 j) and steps to an upper loggia (p. 631 rj, 
whence the grand aaJon {p. 631 E) is i^ached. The |p. 631 b) rehes 

lor effect on the Doric Order of coltmms and pUasters stretching from end 
to end of the groiind storey and the severe astylar treatmenit of the upper 
storeyiS* with architrave window^Sp podium haicunies^ and crowning ODmicc. 

The ViUa Fanuwinw, Rome t5o6) (p. 639 Bj* has two Storeys oJ 
superimposed Orders and central arcaded loggiap famous for frescoes by 
PemHi and ^ph^. The topmost storey is cleverly contrived in the 
ornamentaJ frieze in which w'indtjws are inserted — a tneihod afterwarda 
adopted by Sansovino in the Librajj' of S. Mark, Venice (p. 657 a), 
DoixJtester House, London, by Vulliamy (demolishedh baUd on this 
design. 

S. Maria della Crmsoladone, Todi (A.D. 150S-1604) (p. 632}^ denned by 
Cota da Caprarola, is ascribed to the indiienoe of PeruzzL It is one o| the 
earliest Renaigsance liuikiiiig$ on the By'zaiidne plan (p. 632 a), lorming a 
square 50 ft, in diameter^ aS which axe four apsidal arms of a Gi^k cross. 
The extoiOT (p. 632 n) has superimposed Corinthhm pilasters, surmounted 
by a low aitic, above whicli semi-domes give effective support to the doms 
on its high drum with wiuclmvs, rising to a height of 180 ft. Tlic interior 
(p, 633 c) has a similar pilaster treatment carried up as dome ribs, with 
giant pilasters supporting pendenrives. 

Antonio OA ^xt^ALLo the Younger 1485-I54fi} worked in Rome 
most of his life, and wras an assLStant of Bramante. 

The Faia^zo Famese, Rome (a.d. 1534) |p^ ^57), the grandest palace of 
til is period, was designed by SangaUo, Ihe phtn (p, 637 G) is rectangular and 
symmetrically arranged on axial lines with main entrance^ vestibule (p.63711)^ 
and side colonnades. The oortile, ^1 ft, square, h sarrtmiided by arcades ofi 
which are the apartments and a fine staircase to the piano nobile/" The 
loggia in the centre of the rear fa^de opens m to the garden. The facade to 
the piaz2A ip 637 uj is an imposing astylar composition without any break, 
185 ft. long by 1^ ft. 6 ins. ttigh, of three storeys of nearly equal height, of 
brick covej^ wich stucco and stone dressings of travertine from the 
Coiosseiim. Tlie ground storey a hne central eniniAce (p. 637 c), danked 
by wmdoH-s: the piano nubile^" has pedimented window's (p, dja aJ—- 
alternately triimgultir and segmental — w hile the top storey, added by 
Michelangelo (a-d, 1546I, ha^ windows (p. (^2 u) widi colttinns no bmtkefSp 
surmounted by triangular pedinxents, the circular window aith ^ctoatijing 
on the entablature—a distinctive feature of Micbelartgelo's work : while the 
great crowning cornice Ip^ 637 a)* in the Florentine manner, is about oncn- 
elevEHih of the who\t height. The facade wtls taken by Sir Chades liatty m 
the motif for the Reform Club, i^ndon« Tlie cortile facades (p. 637 £. F) 
are design^ ^th $nperiinposed Onieis as in the ColossemiL 

Raphael [a.Dl 1483-15^0), nephew and pupil of Bramante and one 
of ibe world's greatest painters, well exemplifies the venatifity of the 
artists ol thofte days : for he was akruhitcct as well as painter, and was 
called in by the Pope to advise as to the design of S. Peter's jp. 642), though 
he doea not appear to have taken any actual part in carrying it out. 
The excavation of the Baths of Titus, Nero's C^tefen House, and other 
buildings, gave Raphael an oppartunity for studying ancient Roman 
frescoes, in which dowers and foliage^ men and beasts, vessels and trophies 
were all blended logether in delicate colour schemes, and uu these Raphael 
based his decoration of tlie world-famaus Vatican Loggie. 
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■HieViUa Manama, Rome (a.&. I5i 6| fR- <* 391 ), f fST 

lure Irom Raphael s de^n and served as a w othor ^ 

llie fKanning luggia has tfescoes of Giovanni da bdme and Giuhu Romano 

and is surrounded W once famoiis gardca^ ^ , j ^ i n.r^A 

S. Lotenzo in Miranda, Rome, in the old Tipple ol An onm^ and 
Faostina (o. 153). has a fufade executed A.D. 1602 from Raphael s f« 3 *^ 
The PaLsterPandolfini, Florence tA-»- iP- ^-7 «)- 
after his deatli, is one of Raphael's most tamom 
which was followed in the Travellers’ Cbb. London (p. ^Sb)- A piam 
wall is set off with angle rustkalions which give an idea of strpgth. while 
the windows are desicned as small tetnpie fronts with aUemale tn^gular ana 
seemental petUraents, and the building has the usual deep I- lorentme ecimi^, 
Giulio ItOJlASO {A.l>. T4hz-t546}. a ppil of lUphael. was the archi¬ 
tect of buiUlines at Mantua, and also a painter of note. 

The Falairo del Ti, Mantua 1525 - 35 ) tP- 638)- » cn^slorey building 
decorated svith the Doric Order, is Ids recognised masterpiece. It is 
rangulat on plan, with Luge saloons round a central cmm. Tlie arcaded 
garden vestibule has a painted wilingr and the whole design Is perhaps the 
neaiHst approach to a reproduction of an old Roman viUa, 

Tlie Villa Lantc, Bagnaia, near Viterbo, lias a formal garden on axi^ 
by G. Romano and Vignola, with terraces and fountains (pp. 614.013 n), 
GtACOiio Bahokzi da Vignola Ia,p. 1507-73) the author of 
*' Tire Five Orders of Aichilecture," which made a conadetMle impression 
upon cotitcmponiry design. He u'cni to France in the train of Francis 

(p. 6ii4) and greatly influeticed French Renaissance art. . 

The Villa of Pope Julius, Rome (a.D. 1550) ip. bjql, a typical Italian viUa 
with courtyards and fountains, is one of Vignolas best'known works and 
now forms the Etruscan Museum. Tlw plan (p. 639 a) sliows a straight front 
with entrance tending to the setnicircular grand cortile, fomiiil garden, sunken 
grotto. Summer rooms, and fountain court, which with caryatid figuies. 
fippt ling water and tlnv cascades, forms a del^htful piece of garden archite^ 
tote The fa^de (p.'bstj p) is a twist pliiasing compasitiun and influenced 
later buildings. The entrance has nisticated Doric columns and side niches, 
and the stound-flonr windows (p. 639 e.) and first-Hoof windows (p, 630 c) are of 
well-bdanced design. In Ihcsemicircular facade tothe griiud cortile (p. 630 F,J 
both tlie centre and wings are treated on the triumpliai ardi " motif." 

The Polarao Fanwse, Capratola (a.D. 1547) (p. Q40). a semi-fortresS of 
penUgonal form situated on a mountain spur, b one of tlie most magm- 
tioenl of all RenaUsanct palaces, and recalls Hadrian's mausoleum in mass 
and outUne, while the circular intt-rual court suggests the eolosseum, 
Rome. The pSun (p. 640 n) is a great rectangular pentagon, each side 
being 150 ft. long. Steps lead up to the Gran Sala, beyond which is a 
circular cortile, 65 ft. in diameter, while in one angle is the famous 
circular open staircase (p. 640 c) (cf. Chateau dc Chambord. p. 697)- 
The general lay-out (p. 640 a), with entrance portal, circular ramps, 
stairs, and itiout. mates a fine symnietrical and munutnental group. 

S.'Andre4, Rome [a.D, 1550) (p. one of Vignola’s smaller works, is 
of considerable interest, the plan (p. 628 <1} is oblong, crowned by an 
elliptical dome on peudeniivcs in the Byzantine manner, which is partly 
concealed extcmnliy by a nuasi-drum, as in the Pantheon, Rome 
(p, to I a). The entrance (p. 6»S d) has pilasters, ceotral doorway, 

and side windows, and a perllment lorraing p^ of the square mass of 
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the stmcture and not brought forward as in the Pantheon portico. Hie 
Entental comice (p, 62b j) is a redncd example ot this master's work 

The Gesii Church. Rome 1368-75) (p, 632). Is one of Vignola's best- 
known works. The plan (p. 632 pj shows a nave wit li side? chapels in lieu of 
miles, transepts of slight projection, a dome over the crossing, and an apse. 
Tlie altar (p, bj'S c) Ui the north transept is Baroque in treatment. The 
facade (p. 632 E) hos a centre-piece of two superimpo^ Orders, while the 
m?de roofs stop a|tahist large scroll brackets, as used by Alberti at S. Maria 
Florence (pp. 606, 630). The intcmal treatment (p. 632 F). sunikr 
to that of S, Fetcr, Rome, was, with its niarble^ovcred walls, tahen ss 
the iqudeL for many Jesuit churches of the Baroque type (p. 600), 

The two small cupolas at S. Peter's (p, 642). and the Pahisso Muni- 
cipale. Bologna fmihnjshed)* were front the designs of this mas ter. 

M[cn£LA:>GEio (aji. 1474-1564). the famous Floretitine sculptor and the 
p^ter of the roof of the Sistine Chupel {a 4>. 150S). was no less famous in 
bis later years as an areliitect, and is a most striking instance of the wonder¬ 
ful versatility of arUsts of this period. 

The Biblioteca Laureiuiana, Florence (A.n, 1523-26) (ppi, 643 a. bSo** a), 
adjoining S. Lorenm. is approached by a fine triple staircase completed a o' 
157^ l>y Citiigio Vasari (A.n. 1511-74) from Alkhelangelo's design, which has 
flanking walk with coupled cohmins. supported on consoles, rot in recuses 
with niches between^ irealjnenl often regarded as heralding the Barocjue 
manner. The library, designed to contain tlie books of the Medici, has walk 
ornamented by pilasters and a fine limber ceiling, all from Michelangelo’s 
designs, and probably was Wren’s model for Trinity CoU. Libraiy' (p. Siah 
The Medici Mausoleiun, Florence (A.d. 1523-29) (p. 643 5), occupies the 
kew Sacristy [p, 6og K) in S, Lorenao, and was added by Michdangelo to 
»rre^nd with the Old Sacristy built fA J>. 1421-2S} by BrunelJeschL The 
interior, 40 ft. square, exemplifies architecture and sculpture in perlect 
haimony. Piksters of blade fsirian stone carry the main entablature, 
)^idi ksuonounted by an attic with pilasters framuig window? and niches' 
The deep semidrenJar arched recess contains the altar, and on die right is 
the tomb of Ciuliimo de' Medici, whose statue, representing him as a general 
of the Churcli* is in ^ niche Jlajikad by whit^ marbk coupIcKj pilasters and 
niches. Tlic ^^an:opha^ is world-famed* with ii> curved support¬ 

ing two redimng sjrabqlic figures of Night and Day. On the opposite side 
oi the chapel is ilje figure of Loren^io in an attilude ofmeditation. gnd beiieath 
IS tus sarcophagus, with two neclinisg figures of Eveiung and Dawn. These 
by Michelangelo if^iubolise not only the triaJs tind difiiculties of the 
Medici, but abo Im own views of the inlcmk poKcy and intrigues of Florence 
in his day. 

rhe (^pitol, Rome (A.D. 1540-1644) (p, 644), was Michdangelo^s niost 
civic work* and was a fine towu-pbiuting improvemenL He not 
only remodelled on sytrunetrical lines the approaches to the piai^a, but also 
designed tJie creai p^ce on either side. He superintended the erec¬ 

tion opJy of tfie approach stairway and Uie statue oJ Marcus Aurelius (p. 644 
c) in the centre of the pkzea^ the rejuaiuder bd.ng executed fxom his designs 
by bb successors. The " Paiaxxo dci ConserratoH '* [a.d, 1564-6SJ fp. 644 a, 

Tf j e) tias a facade 66 ft. high t the " Palaa^Eo del Seimtore " (a,d, i 5(^) rises 
9y ft, high and has a mstJeated basement with imposing flights of steps and 
giant Corinthian pilasters carried through Ew'o storeys, and a campanile 
(a. Oh 1579) erected by Pope Gregory Xlil, which, built over the ancient tabu- 
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L^iim (pp. 143, 144 A). o\'erJotil;s the Foruni. while the "Ca|ntoUue Museum*' 
(a,i>, 1^44-55} Ip. ^4 A, B, E( F), whicli aifio lUustrates Mictietaxi^Eo's method 
ol securing uujty by currying up u single Order, Wii> added to cauTspond 
with iJje Palace op^iosite. The design was completed fay the fine flights of 
steps leading leii and right to the mple-orched ooloonada added 
(a.d. 1550-55) by Vignola. 

S. Marw degh AngeJt, Rome (p. i6g a, D, f), was a dariag experiment by 
which in AJD- 1563 MicbelaDgelo convened tiie lepidaiium of the Baths of 
Diocletian into a Chnstian church (p ibS), Thu hall (200 ft. by So ft.) 
became the nave of the chuicL, but in a.O. 1749 VanvitelU tiansfoiTned the 
nave into a huge transept, placed the entrance on the west side, and formed a 
deep dtaned on die ea^t. The actual bases of the ancient monohlhic 
granite culumns are 7 ft. below the new floor constructed by Mididangelo. 

This great master was also responsible for many impurtant features in 
the planning and tinal treaiment of S. Peter. Rome, which is therefore dealt 
w'ltii under his name. 

S. Peter. Rome {a d . 1506-1626) (pp. ^45. 646. 649, bSoK the most impor- 
rani building of this penod, was the outcome o| ilie work of tnanv architects 
under tfic direetton ol iiiany popes during a period of i^o years. Yhe prsent 
Cathedral had its origin in the intention of Pope Julius U to erect a tomb 
house lor liimscU 1305) (p. 617). This Pope was an outstanding p^so- 
nality as puntitl, statesman, and patriot, with great ambkiwis for the papacy, 
the Church, and Daly ; so his initial personal project finally took the form 
ol nithlusly |»tlhng down the old basilican church (p. Z17) in order to erect 
such a monument as should ensitrine all the magnilicence which he wished 
to stand as associated with the papal power, the Christian religion, and the 

Latin race, A Competition produced a number of designs_still preser>'«d 

in the Uflwa Cailcry, Florence—and that of Bramante was selected In 
A, II, t 5 nf> the foundatimi stone was laid of BnuftSireTcftiffai.-^tShjibd as a 
Greek cross, and iiis proposed dome |p. 64/) b) was founded on that of the 
PauLtieon. with the addiiinn of a pensiyk and lantern. In a.D. jjii on 
the death of Julius 11 . Jiramante was superseded 13 y Oiuliano da Sangallo 
Fra Gtocondo, and Raphael, but the two former died in A.t) 1515 Rapliaei 
projKBed A plan (p. 646 £) in the sliafw of a Latm cross, but he died in 
A,iJ. 15ZO, and Ifaldaisare IViruzii, wJm was then appointed architect 
revened 10 itie Greek cross plan (p. 646 f). Ecclesiastical funds were now 
niniimg abon, there were troubles both In Church and Sute, and hnaily 
tile sack Of Uiitne f A.P. ISS?) disorganiaed all artistit projects, Iji aJ> latb 
on the death of I'smpi, Antonio da Sangalb the Younger submitt^ a 
slightly altered plan, with an extended vestibule (p. 646 cl, lofty camranite 
and elaborated renlnxl dome (p p). On liis ^ih ten 
Midielangdo, then in his seventy-second year, succeeded lli^ and the 
pteaciu building owes most of it* outstanding features to his eenius He 
reverted to a Greek cross plan, strengihened the piers iif the dome and 
redcsigTied the surTOuiuJing chapels and apses. He planned and indeed 
COmnieiiced the constmetiaa of the great dome, the drum of which was com 
pleled before hb death, m A.n. 1564. and he left models lor dome and lanteni 
From these mi^els the dome was completed (a.d. 1585-go) by Giacomo 
dslJa Pom and Doroenioo f-ontana. In a.d. 1564 Vignola had added side 
cupo^ fpp- b45 A. C^9 C|. bui ri«so became inefiective when Carlo Maderna 
ImtglJienird the nave to form a Latm cross (p. ci, and added the Fwanric 
facade |aj>. lbo6-iz). Finally Ifetnini erected {a.d, 1655-67) tlie^ble 
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Mirancc piazza, 650 ft, ^rte, ^inroundifd by 284 columns forming tlie impos¬ 
ing fourfaJd Tuscan colonnades fpp, 645* 650). 

*' Wrth mnnj widi? open Id embmcc 
Tbc (EDtry oi tlw huQyia f**!* 

■m^ 

Cathedral^ Ptazzn. and Vatican (p. 634) form a world-famous gr-^iip 
(P- ^3 A. **)■ TI*ejDfimp|i?_T(^_p1?m tp,_j&4ja G), of y^‘^Ejj mjKarii »in^ k.^ S^ttn 
cross ttiiih an infcmaT length oj 600 ft., arid an internaTwTdtli across the 
tmnscpLS of 450 ft.^^hile the total external length, including portico, U 
71K1 ft.,Of about half as much ag34D_aa^tb^t of SgJisbm^ The 

nave. ^4 ft, wide, consists of four immense bays, and isalxiut the same width 
as. the Basilica of Co^anrine (p. 165 bin considerably limger The 
Cfftssing is oJ^ered bv the majestic dome, 137 ft, 6 liK. internal diameter, 
while the shorf transepts and the sknetuary are terminated by sesuicircutar 
a^>ses The inagnihcent rnxrance portiLD^ 2^34 ft. by 43 ft. 6 ins.* extends 
the whole width of ihr church jp 64^) k, c). and leads to the interior (p, &5oBjp 
the wull:^ cjf which are ul h ^k faoedjr ith plasnirxiiknired t u iiDitatg_marb te- 
It fe almosi iTnfKKsihle ffT^ange li^ vajtt proportiunSp arnl tfiifi difficidtyTs 
Jurthef increa::^ by the false idea of scale given by such features as "the 
o>h?^sal cherubs, ahciui 7 ft, high, which supfKjrt the tioty water stoiif^^ and 
aiv idea nf tfie actual size can ofiiy be i^imated by compariM^n with the 
grnuji> ijf m^wdfig Tliejnigfity nave is ffank^ b y pieisja ged by 

a gigantic Order o I jitin t h ia rPjjIhtMef^, STTr^fnSi. high, anucnt^bJalutt* 
20 fr high, oFneady I he Ikeight of the Pantheon portico [p. i6ib 

^urmnniited by a se mtcuxulaf hamel yauU^ ooffered, gij| f^p4 , 

1511 fl. atn^ue the murhC pavifmenC The :ouf stupendous piers fbc ft. 
^uare) which uphold the duine have eolcHKal statues t6 ft. higfi, arul the 
imprc^^ion on gazing into the vast uitemaJ cupola* 335 It. htgfi, with its 
coloured frescoes and mt>saics, is awe-mspuing and sublime. The planning 
of the supports of the dome an d its £ouf p^nd<iitiy^_k in in^i^&ArTEnTt^^ 
with k\\rI 01 5. Lofi 3 oS~(p. 805^ with dghi pieri: Tfie Tfirtmc of 

S. Feeler, tn tile WL*Merti ap<e, is the " Bantxjue " work nf Hernini, a^ is also 
the magTiihceni BaJdachino (p. 650 nj, loiy fi, high, covering the I-ligh Altar* 
which Stands over the aiUrged tomb of S, Peter tn the crypt, t^eaih Che doiTie. 

Tfje_^teriur Ipp *45 a, ^44 c, 650 a), mughly executed in travertine 
smnih-EjiL a ^T^lnt Order of D^rmthmn pilasiefs^ar n^ lound tiie erttire 
biitldifig, ^riving unitv to thedfetgti, with fxKiium iS'fLp (J^jTnrnSah culi^ 
and pilasters ft. q Ins. (diameler q ft.h entabJaturr 2 *> ft.* attk and 
balustrade 38 ft, t ins,, whicli, excluding the stat^Ks, zo ft. highp gives a 
total height of 167 ft 3 ins., or more than half as high agnin as the facade 
of S, Paul's Callieiinl {p. 80?). The gigantic scale of this bmldtng can 
best be realised by <?Jmj*arbioa wiih Trajan's Column* Rome (p. ig3h 
which k ^7 it, 7 iag. htgJi, with a diameter of tz ft. 2 ins.* and is placed on 
a f:»edestal r8 ft ?iigfi. Ilius the countless half'CroLuinns and pilasters 
which encircle the great Cathedral are actually only abuiit- 7 ft. less in 
heighi than the ftingle column of Trajan. In no other building has m 
O rder of such Immense sire usertL If ^ticbelangelo's design fora portico 
ol Irecr-stafiding oolmnns had been carried out, it would have been one of 
the fni:Mi impressive featum in ail ChrLstendcim. 

1 he great d^r4pp.JjL^^ a. <> ft. tl^ j^afr base and upper pan^ 

formed lTf"TW6"sHdli uf hnckwofk, with ^nc rtlS'^ppQTmig the crowning 
tan tern, nearly equals that of the Pantheon in diameter* but Michclangelu set 
hiQLseif a very dij^cult problem, inasmuch as the base of his dome is aearly 
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250 ft, fT4>m tlifi pavi!iiicnL HJid dcpepdi for suppwrt only on four massive piers 
instead oj oti a continuous ciTculur wall. No lc$s than ten iTOu cbains At Ui^ 
base have been rnsertod at difierent time^ to pre^TUt tiie dorne ftooi spread^ 
Lng. Although the dome* the lanteni 45 ^ heiglit—more thaji 
t^vice iliat of the towers cpf Westminster Abbcy^—its donuriAting effect is 
Lfnpaired externally , except From a di^tajice, by Madema's lengthened nave 
and additioDul porticOp which latter is not only over 167 ft- high^ but is abo 
as much as 43a ft. from the centre of the crossing- and cniijeijuentiy hides 
the lower part ol tlie dome from the near spectator. TTm Order round Uie 
drum, 50 ft. high, migFd well have been on a huger scale, and it might have 
gainrcl ixi impressiveness, had it bsen connected by scrolls with the aitk 
above* as deigned by Michelangelo. It is in effect far Jess plea^g than the 
colonnaded treatmeiit uf tJie dome of S- Paul's fpp. 604 Soa)^ In spite of 
these conflicting elements in the design, the dame of Peter's is the greatest 
creation of the Ke[iaissanoe> and a dominating leature in all views of Rome. 

L^antern, dome, drum, balustrades, and statues, all iu turn piled above 
the gigantic pilasters of the encircling walls, and even partly bbsctired 
by the monumental portico^ arc awe^inspirmg in their massive grandeur* 
and in Ihirmsclvcs make up a monument of oomingly contrived parts. 
Externally, however, S. Peter's owes half its majesty la the manner in 
whidi it sits cnlhcuncd above its vast entrance pmza (650 ft. w^ide)^ with 
ita grouped fountains and central ol^disk, which is guarded by those noble 
colonnades whose proportions are on such a generous scale that tljcy are 
not dwarfed eveu by tiae huge Order uF the fa^aile on wfiidi they aJaut. 
No other city has accordcil such a vride-swepl approach to its Cathedral 
Church, no otJier architect could have conceived a design of greater 
nobility r thb colonnade^cntircled piazza ot Bemlni it one may say so* 
tilt greatest of all atriums before tFie grcaics^t of all churches in Chiistcndom. 

This remarkable building may be compared witfi some other notahlt 
catlicdrals : 


S. Itibd S, S. 

CiUirtfnl, LqimImi. Cfm«l4UT|]DBi|i|i. l>ir^ 


.Area ih pq. yds. 

Ijci^th 'm fofiL 

3J,»3© 

710 

5*3 

9,3Jfr 

51 Q 

333 

J.4«3 

4^ 

DmoL o f dome in frut 

iJ7i 

i|X| 

til 

107 

rVrtTK* 

*38* 


DoME>:tco Fo>rrA>'A t543-i0o7) was one of Ihe later Roman 

architects who design^ in the Baroque style fpp. 59Q, 623). 

The Fftlamj del LateranOi Rome (A.ti* 1586] (pp. 3fp b, ^38 C). emE^ by 
Fontana on the site ol the former Palace* was* after bring an orj^an 
turned into a museum in 1S43- Tim birildirigs are amuiged round a 
court, and iht fnj^ade has a simple and somewhaE tame astylar treatment. 

Ilie F^nlazzo dd {Jiniinak (a.i>. 1374). the ^'atican FaJace ({>artions 
jncFuding the Librar}^ A.u. 15S8), the Chapel ol Sixtus V [fk.v. 1585) in 
S* Maria Maggiurei and the North Transept {a.ju 15S6) of S. Giovanni in 
Laterano (p- 3b b) are among FonUna’s otter works. 

CAm4> Mae^hb^^a {a.o* 1556-1620) was tlie archit^t of the Palazzo 
Mattel (A.P* 1616), the Palazzo Barfeerinl (Aro. 1626) (]>, 63S e) and Slacia 
delta Vittoria t6o5) t he also Icngtlientri ihr nave of S. Peter [p. 642). 

GtPVA.SMr BotNisE (a^p. i58q--i68o), a Baro<pxe architect, most 
fanKms as the author of the colunnadec] l^azza of S, Peter (xjpi* 1655-67)* 
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also designed the Fountains in the PiaMa Batberini, the dlSpagna, 

and the Piazza Savona, the ScaJa in the Vatican and f>. Andrea del 

Quirinale, Route (a.d. i 6;S). Tlic Palazzo Barbermi. Rome (p. 638 e). 
commLUCcd (a d, 1626) by Carlo Madcma, was given a fo^ade by Bentini 
in A.P. 1629, and the Palazzo Qdescalchi, Rome (aj>. 1^)65), are worthy of 
study. 

Frakcesco BaRROMtKi (a.d, i 599 -i<j 07 } was the andiitect of S. Agnese, 
Rome (a-p. 1652), vrilh a Greek cross plan and curved facade, aod^of 
S, Carlo alle Qnattro Fontane, Rome (aJD. 1640^7). with a clever plan on 
A comer site. 

Alessakpro Gaueei (a.d. i6f)i-i737) designed the principal facade 
of S. Gtov-,infn in Latereno. Rome {a.d. 1734), with its open Loggia, from 
which the pope at one time pronounced bis bcncdiccioa (p. 36 n}. 

1'RRDi.VA.soo Fdca {a.d. i6<j9^i:7!kp) dtiigned the portico of S. Maria 
Uaggiore, Rome (a.d, 1743). and probably aha tlie famous Fontana df 
Tievi, Rome (a.d. 1735) (pp. ^75 a), inspired by Bernini. 

The Baroque style in Rome has already been referred to fp. 623I. 

VENICE 

Pietro LomrabdO (a.d. 1435-1515) was one of a laniily who impressed 
their personality on the ardiitecture of the sea-girt city. 

The Doge’s Palace, Venice, ccraimeiiced in tlie Medieval period (p- 550)1 
was continued at this time. The Corttte (.^.d. (p. 651)1 by Ant. Rizzi, 

was continued (a-D. 1499-1511) by Pietro Lombardo, carried on (a.d. 1520) 
by Betgamasco, and completed ia Rosaiasance times {a.d. 1550) by Scar- 
poguino. The Cortile is a free example ol ewly Renaissance, with arcaded 
fa^des, and with the famous Scola dei Ciganti (Giants' Staircase) (a.d. i47b}< 
flanked by Sansovino's figures of Mars and Neptune (p. 651 A, b). The 
cortilc facades vary picture^uely in design, and the pointed arch, although 
an eminently Gothic feature, is retained in this early Renaissance building 
(p, 651 B, c, £). The cnrtilfi forms an interffiting ch.apter ht the history of 
the wonderful Ducal Palace equally famous for its octemiil Gothic arcades 
(p. 535) and Lis council chambers, with their elaborate cliimney-piccesfp, 676 J) 
and wUhw'alls and ceilings enriched with paintings by Veronese and Tintorello. 
and others, as in the Senate Hall (p. 655 B). The Bridge of Sighs {a.d. 1595) 
(pw 631 D). connecting the Doge's Palace and the prison, is a sahent external 
fcaittre, witli its elliptical arch, rusticated pilasters, and heraldic devices. 

Tlie Palazzo Vendramint, Venice (a.U. 1481) (p. 652), by Pietro Lombardo, 
is the earliest example in the city of an applique la(,*ade, i.e. one in which the 
architectural treatment stops at the attgl«. The straight faif^de (p, 652 D) 
tt'os governed by the necessity of lining up with the water-waj* of the Grand 
Canal. The superimposed attachetl columns, in each storey (p.-fiya R), the 
semicircular quasi-Gothic windows (p, 652 f), and the beautiful balcontes 
(p. 632 C) at the first-floor level are of graceful outline. 

Tlie Palaao Comer Spinelli, Venice (a J). 1480) (p. 652 b), by one of the 
Lombardi, with its symmetrical arrangement of wuidows, is a delightful 
example of the early RcnaLssancc, and has sorne fine apartments (p. 655 a). 

S. Maria dei MiiaColi. Venice (a.D. 1480) (p. fisfi). by fiotru bjmbaido. u 
a niarvfj ijf [UOirbic work, iKiih within and without- Thhi mtniatun^ churen 
lias an nave crowned hy a ^licircolar rewf with gUded psneb, 

the clwlr over the samitv b approadied by ’ivide steps, flanked by marble 
balustrades (pL 677 h). arid witl) beautiful pierced sexeenAvork m the sane- 
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whkh 15 cn>wned with a ^ai) dome (m pendenlives. The wallis art 
faced inlcmalLy and esctemaJJy with coloared marbEK^ The citterior 
([>. 656 Al, aUhough clothing a mwtnntyed stmcturc* has two o! 

snptrimpused pilastera. the npj)tr a blind arcade recialhng Medi^'aJ 
treatment, and crowned with a semicircufat mot and p>edimeni, as al & 
Zaccaria and the Scuola di S. Marco (p. 63a aj, probablv bom>wed from 
the Byaaniines, with whom it represent^ the exterior of tiieir vaults. 

S. Zaccaria, VenJce {a.d, £450-1515^ and S. Giohbt, Venice 145T:- 
93 are oUier transition e,ifiarnples whkh have many io teres ting features, 
and show the influern'c of the Ltjinbardl^ 

S, Salvatore, Vemee (a.o, 15136], by Tullio Lombardo, a son of the famoiis 
Pietm, has a doftted pkn derived from S. Mark, Venice,, with bter facade. 

The Scuola <li $, Marco. Venice {a.d. 141^5-95) (p. bJ, tias a facade by 
Martina Ijjmbanin, which ecfiues the facade id S. Mark. T>ie ground 
Storey has Connihian piUsters and some curious perspective reliefs of 
cc1i»niiadc^, and a doorway i^ith semicircular pediment and acroterion 
igures, whde the npfier fiart of ihe la<^de has windows and senucixcular 
pediJiienU, arranged to cmpliaaise the pritidpal dijiimay beneath. 

S. Giorgio dei Gieci, Vtnict {a.j> 1538], by thr Lombardi, b a graceful 
!itrk btiildjiig ut the early penitd. U tisis an aisItlK^s plan jp. 656 oL some- 
what rt>i;infdirkg S. Mana del Miracnli Ip, 65b BJ, and iriiip-sil sanctuary 
(p, 613 A dome is schemed centrahy over the nave (p 656 Hi while the 
cxtericir [p, 656 has a somewhat unusual treatment. terminating In tliree 
pediments, and ihe gtoup is completed with a lofty c^mpanik lA.o. £587). 

S, Mark dei Miracoh. Brenda (a.d, 1487) (p hBo" CL by Jacopo, has a 
delicaidy ^ndplLired marbk faqule with a itrmarkaldy ornate porch. 

Jalopo Sa^sOVKnu (ajj. 1486-15711), aitcr studying in kome as a 
sculptor, settled in Venice and designed mAxtv inifKiirtanl buildings. 

The Library of S, Mark, Venice (a.d. I536> {pp 555 a. (,57), deaened 
by Sansovino, is iit the maiurcd Renaissance style, and lias arrades 
(P- ^7 *■ with piers fared with Diiric, Ionic and (" piiinu nnbile "l half- 
colunin^ as in the Culosseutn. I lie txnusiiAl entablaltiic |p 657 a, u), is over 
one-third the heii;hi of liie Ordei , and the deep trieie lias wimlous separated 
by clierubs holding festoons of tmldly carved imit and flowers. The 
coniiiinatiati of Ute design one storey higiirf round the I'in^Ta of S. Mark 
was execuTed in ajj. 15^14 by Scamozzi. 

llie Zecea. Venice (A.i). t53fa). designed by Sansovtttu, haa a peculiar 
treatment uf cohinm rusncaijon, giving a severe appearance in keeping 
vrilh its piirfKise ASa mint. 

The PalAxzo Comer delta Ca* Grande, Venice (a.d. 1532) (p fiez cl by 
^nsoviiio. ts^a palace design of cxceUenl proportions on an Lmpiiaine'site 
fronting the Grand Lanai, Tb,e two lower storeys axe rusticated with Wee 
centnil (jja-tungs flanked by windows in two tiers, while the two upper 
Storeys are laced with the Ionic ar«l Corinthian i>rders, and the walls are 
pkrcftd vnth stftDiclrcular ht^ojled wmdD^ira. 

Amikea Palladio (a.d. isifMkj). the greatest architect of the later 
Rena^sance. cain«l out his principal designs in his native city of Vicetum 
to which tie thus adiled the lustre of his fame. The dtawings in his pub^ 
lished i^'utk "f noatiro Ubn deU’ Arahiietltim " are not onlv valuable 
as records of bBiidlngs which no longer exist, hut also as sh^g how 
assiduously he studied and measured the buildings ol antkiuitv duruiK 
tlwt yirara that he sjwnt in Rome Thelesnlt ol his GassicaJ rseaiii can be 
traced m hi, designs for buildings bolli in \ enice and Vicenza. They were 
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A, Falaxio Corneh SfiNetu, V)i»ic»; Thb Pjii»jci?ju. Cuanbsk 
(A.p. 14801, Sto p. 653 



E. Thr Dock’s Palacb, Vksick : tB* Skjiat* FUti 
^A-D, iCtli com.), S«ep 653 
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unfortunfltety mostly in mean ^ucb as brick faced with stticco, 

and the siiccess he a^ieved is an instance of how e^us can produce wcjrks 
of art nut of commonplace matenals. Many of hb huiidin^ were nev^ef 
completed, bui the pi^lication of the dcsigtts in his bookp hrst issued in 
Venice in 1570, and since pubE^^ed in eve^ country in Europe, has 
had a far greater Luli^ciice ihan have his buildir^gs on architeemre ; esjie^ 
Hall y m England, where Palladio had an ardent dbciple in Inigo Jones 
(p. 77S). who published an annotated edition of his book.f 

The PalafSD Thiene (a-d 1556). Patasio Vahmram (A-D, ^566) (p. 66r n), 
Palo^D Chieiicati |A.D, t5bo|, Palazzo Barbaiano (A.n. 157O},. FaJazzo Capi^ 
tanio (A.n* 1571}, and Casa del DiaTolo (a.d^ i57^>) [p- 061 c| at Vkeiiza, are 
some of hb nabce& eKhdiitiiig rusticated kiwer storej*i suppi^rting art Order 
often carried through the height of the huildii^ to give imity of design. 

The Teatio Olimpico, Vicenza fA-n. 1580), witli a permanent stage built in 
perspective, is an interesting building, designed by Palladio but completed by 
ScamoKZi (p. 6So** B). and inspired by anciem Roman theatres. 

The Basilica, Vicenza Ia.O. tS4y} (p. 658), is famous for iis Renaissance 
arcades added by Palladio to the MedbevaJ stmciure erected Ln A.D. 1444- 
Tlie design was woo in com petit inn at the age of 31, and completed a.d. 1614. 
Tlje plan (p- bsS E) shows riie large ^ledixvai h^L 173 ft. by 68 fts, with its 
supporting piers which gave the lines for the Renaissance piers of the sur¬ 
rounding arcades^ wliilc the transverse secikm | p. 658 c) shows the upper 
floor* which regulated the height of the sunnoufidjug Orders. Tlte arcades 
showing the cross-vaults and the twin columns supporting tlie archil are 
very^ impressive (p. 658 fl. I^alladio bad to adjust tbe arcades as an outer 
husk to the width and height oi the GtUhic liiulding^ The end bays on each 
fa^de were unrestricted tn width, so PalladLo made them narrower in Older 
to give an effect of strength at the angLcs. as had been previously done by 
the Greeks, e.g. the Fartlicnon (p. 7*1). These arcades (p. 65S b). tn fine 
hard stone w^hieh has beam i fully weathered^ consist of sujienmposed Doric 
and Ionic Onhsrs which* under the tnain enlublsture, frame intervening 
arches supported on smaller Im-standmg twin columns* and tliere are 
dfcular openings in the spandrek. This grouping and combination of 
C4i>]unin$ and arches has been termed the Paffadian motif," and ts exceed¬ 
ingly effective, esj^ially when seen in conjunctiun with the slender cam- 
pajiile abng!>kle (p. 658 D]. The idea was derived from ttte Gothic arcades of 
die Tnwm Hall, Padtui, or fn^m those surrounding the liasilica Julia. Rome. 

Hie Villa Capra^ Vicenza {p. 661), known also as the KotOuda, with its 
exaggerated application of Classic leatiires* b a square building with |iillared 
portico on each face* leadmg to a central cinniiar hull of whkb only the low 
dome apjMtais exteimaJly above the likd roof, which is hjpptd fmm the 
angles of the main buLlthng. iTiie design was an important departure* and 
caught the popular Tt Wcis utilised by Lord Eurlingrun ai Chiswick 

(p. 620) and by CoUn Cwnpljcll at Merrwnrth Ca^itle, Kcni (p. 836 0), and 
has often been“cnpieti both tn England and oit the Omtinent. 

S* Giorgio Maggioret, Venice (a. 0* 1560) Ip, has a cnidform plmi with 
apsi^l tran^'pts. Hie interiot has piers ficed with Corinthian columns and 
the facade, completed by Scamcizzi Ia^d. 1375J1 shows the adaptation of 
Gassic Orders to a church of the basilican pLm- The church with pedi- 
mented fagade, dome, turrets, and campanilu. stands pkiuntsqutdy on an 
island irami-d in bv the waters oJ the LAguon (p^ 663 a), 

n Redeniore, Venice (a-O. 157b) {p- 662h is similar m plan, bat there arc 
idde cOiapels in lieu of aisJeSw In Hie lagade rue prmcipai and subsMiary 
t Now m Wofcesrar CoUiJgfi* OxIonL 
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Orders start from the same base, and Ihe aisles are fronted with balf^pedi- 
ments, Jhh thutch shows how impossifale it is to judge a htulding from % 
geotnetrical drawing ™iy# ^ ^ near view fp. 662 JJ ihe dome over the 
crossing is dwarfed by the iong arm of tlw imvei as in S- Peter, Rome 
S- Francesco della Vignai Vemce (a,s>. 1534) (pr 664), by San-^vino, has a 
facade (aj>. 156S) by resembling that of S- Giorgio Maggiore, tvhilti 

nav^e has side chapek and simple vaniL 

SANTiiicrraiJ {A.D. 14S4-1559) wasdistingoished as the originator of a new 
system of fortifications, Tlie ^eway$ of Verona are eJccd^E tustanc&i of 
his power of giving distmetive diameter by bold and original treatment ol 
rnstiention, as in the Porta del Palio (aj[), 1524-57) (p. 66j Eh 

The Palazzo Pompeh Venooa (a,d. 1530] (p. 665), is a stately com posit ion 
on aj^inl Vines, with a centml entrance leading to □ cortiie, A msticitted base- 
nunt will! setnictreuLar windowsupports the ** piano iiobilep'* with fluted 
Doric co 1 iim.nSp semkircuLir windows, and carved masks on keystones 
(p. 665 c). 

The Palflii* Eevilacqua, Verona (a.D. 1527) (p, 665 ]), is a pleasing varia¬ 
tion on the Palazzo Pompet. Tlie ground storey has rusticated pilasters : 
the " piano nohile'" has a balustraded balcony, and there are Corinthian 
half-columns grouped in pairs wliidi also include an nppex storey with 
rectangular vrindoiA's and an imposing entabblurc. 

The Palazzo dei Dianiauti, Vernna (A.t>. 15S2) [p, 665 q)^ has a facade 
obviously influenced by Sanmichelt^ with faceted rustications, wliimca its 
name. 

Jlie Palazzo Grimani, Venira (a.d. 1549) {p. 666), designed by Saiunkhelh 
forms an imposing mass towards the Grand Canal. The plan" (p. 666 e) is 
most ciev'erly contrived on an irregular iiJand site with three large openings 
to the cohinmcd vestibule and long cottUe, off which aie the staircases. 
The symmeiricaJ facade (p, 666 c), ft, long and 97 ft; lijgh, has super- 
impost Corinthian OrdcR, the lower comprising two storeys arid the whole 
bound together with a striking balcsony from end to end of "the facade. The 
crowning etitahiaiure, 8 ft. 8 ins- highn is tlius proporrioned to the fa^ad*. 

The Gran Gimrdia Vecchia, VeronK 1609) [p- 665), by Dom Curtoni, 
owes mudi tn Sanmicheli, Im uncle. The fa^de, over 385 It. long, has a 
rusticated ground storey willi semidreubr arclires, and a " piano nobile/* 
with a statdy Une of conpled Doric columns, surmounted by sm entablature, 
while the centre is emphashed by an upper storey. The details of this 
Order (p. 670 P) are exceedingly refined, and the whole facade i^ a good 
example of restrained architectural expressiorL 

Fha Gioconpo (a.d. 1435^15^5)* ^ native of \'erona, seems to have been 
associateil wiUi Sanmicheli and probably infltiEnced lum^ 

The Falfizzo del Consiglio* Vccona (A.n, 1476) (p. 665 ii), b notable for 
the araule, with columns directly supjMrtirtg arches modelled on the Ospedate 
degU InncMTcntt, Florence, and for the coloured sgrafhto " work. 

Lo^^GKENA (A-I>, 1604-75) ^ Roman nrcliiloct who practi^d 

ebitfiy in Venice* and deigned the fitmoiis diurch of tlie Salute- 

S. Haria della SAlote, Venice (aj>. 1632) (p, 66y). groups up most 
cflcctH ely with the Dc^ana (Custom House) (A.D. i6;6) oti the Grand Canal, 
and is sufficient to slump the architect as a man of genius. The diurch is 
octagtn^at in form, with a central ^pace, 65 fl. in diameter, with Coiinthijm 
columns in the angles (p. 669 »), tJie tp^ious stiTrotinding aisle and 
radiating chap«U make it one ot the largest of aisled polygonal diurcbes. The 
circular dome aiih high drum is connected to the outer wails by scrolled 
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A* S, GlOttalO Magcicjkb, TTa^fiol (A.O. I 5 £^ 7 S)' Seep. ^GJ 9 



B. Tax FOkTA OKi PaJJO, VsroKa (a.D- 1534-57)* ^ P- 
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R S, l-tATiCESCO DBU.* Vksna. Vemjc* : Navb tAD, t 53 ,jJ, Sue p, 64« 
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buttresses which ccrntribute niuch to ih* effect (p. 669 A)* The second ddm* 
with its Banking ttimts over the wide dmrscel aiLdit to ihepicturesqneness of 
thb majatic group, whkh* thremed upejn its meastired steps above the 
waters of Uie canal, is the ap^stheteis of the Baroque style in Venice. 

The Fesarop Venice (a,D. 167^) (P- 632 aJ, a late deaip by 

Lcnghenn, eif'idefitly owes many of its features tn the Palsut^ Comer 
della Ca' Grande (p. bmf faring BEarly 150 years Laieip shows, in 

its bea\ily canpcd 6 gm« that it nmks among Baroq^ne productions, 

MODERK ARCHITECTURE 

Modem architficture. not oiUy m Borence, Rome, and Venice ^ but 
also in the whole of Italy, has. with few exceptions, been falthhil to the 
Renaissance style, but it is natural tliatp with such a heritage of numu- 
ments. there shouid lie com parativeJy few modem buildings of importance^ 

The Monument of Vittorio EmanueJe ll, Rome (p, 669 c), by Salcconi, on 
the slope of the Capitol, consists of a vast platform with a termce supparting 
an equestrian staLtoe of the king, backed by coluinns 50 ft. high, with a total 
height of over 200 ft- This monumental memoriai terminaLtes a remarkable 
vista at the end of the Corso Umberto, ajid dovmnates the Imperial city* 
though it somewhat disturbs the scale and even dwarfs the monuments of ^e 
past- liowevex, it ftilMed its purpose as a symbol of modem Itahan 
unity effected by the war of a.d. tByo. and also shows that Iralians have 
not lost their capacity fur striking out boldly furdlecL 

The use of steeJ and remforced concrete have modified architectural 
tmditioa and resulted in many novel architecturai forms- 

4. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

(A compamtivp table of the esKntul difiimfiow b«tw«o Cgthk and Recabsanee 
trchitecturv ii given on p- (ioi. ajad betwen Itatuia anU Fnin£h K^oAia^aDOe m p- 713.) 

A. Plans. 

Ftortxx .—Symmetry and Compactness of plan^ adapted to town father 
than oountiy buildings. Staircasca enclosed by wails were nufed by sloping 
barrel ^-aults (pp, 615 C, 6r6 fJ. Church naves were planned to support 
coffered vaults (p. 6x0 a), domes on |jend:mtives (pp- fog E. H. 610 e), of 
timber celilcigs (pp, 609 0. 5 i 0 c, e)* 

Romt.—More varied planning on a grand scale fpp. 637 G, 639 Ah 6401>, 
644 eJ- Staircases circular and elUptical with columnar supports are usual, 
as in the Barberini, CominL and Qraschi palaces, the Scala Regia, and at 
CapniJvU (p. 640 €)- The old Roman type of dome over a dmdar 
space (p- 62S a) and the dome on pendendv'cs over a square space 
{p. 633 A, D) wem both used in church^ 

I^enfrtr—MTiere site permilted* a broken ^ complex, and picturesque 
disposition was adopted^ as in S, Maria dcUa Salute (p. 669 A. fij, bat in 
palaces a straight front to the canals was tbe rule (p. 666 £)* SuiraSM 
oH a central ooart surfoimded with arcades were charact^astic (p* 651 f). 
Chnich nave$ were plannedi as in Ftorence, for vaults* domes* or fiat 
ceilings {pp. 656 n, o* bh 2 o, n). 

E. Walls. 

Fiormx —Walls recall those of Egypt in severity and art freqnmlly 
astylai, but varied sniface treatmejit giv^ chajarter to each 
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whith is abo deJliiied by string couirses^ and the bmidlng is crowned by a 
deep comlcc (pp* 615 A^ f* 6r6 619 B), 

/tow.—Wails ate freqtiently screened with pilasters^ both single and 
coupled, on each storey (pp. 620 A, 627 A, 639 a, 640 a), or eveu carried 
through tvio storeys lo give grandness of scale (pp. ^ a, F, 645 A). 

Kotm.—W alls are chajractexised by multiplicity of parts produced 
by columns to each storey tpp. 652* 657 a, 658 aJ Md dividing horizonial 
eotablatures, which, to avoid too pronouno^ a division, aie sometimes 
broken back round the columns ip. 652 a). 

€. Opening?. 

Fia^ence.—Arcades have arches nesting directly on columns, with or with¬ 
out a piece of entablature (pp. 609 610 616 c). Doorways are small and 

severe yet imposing (p^ 670 j)^ The doorways at Genoa have tdangular 

and segmental pediments {p, byS n* eJ* w^hik another ireatment has a sub 
Bidiaiy architrave (p. 678 j}, Whidovra are of three types: (a) Arcade 
type wiih central column and round arches, as in the Paiaui Riocardi 
(p. 616 o], StroETi ip, 63:9 h), and Qnaratesi (p, 670 d)* (b) '* Architrave ” 
ty pe with cornice, as in the Palazzo Gondi, or with consoles, as in the Palarzi 
Kttj (p. 670 F) and Riccardi (p. 616 E). (c) " Order"' type with oolmnns 
and entabJature* a$ in the Pahazio Fandolhid (p. 627 jb). 

Rome.—Arcades have arches ^pported on piers faced with columns 
or pilasters, as in S. Maria della Pace {p. 672 £) and the Palazzo Faruese 
(p. 637 r)^ based on the Colosseum fai^e. Doorways are hanked by 
columns (pp. 626 a, 672 f, a), consoles (pp. 626 a, 627 A„ 631 D), or rusticated 
blocks (pp^ 637 c, 672 D), Windows have semidicular arches enclosed 
in mailings lornmig a square Irame with spandreJs [pp. 626 E, 672 c)i 
or are hanked by columns (p* 672 A, B), or have archittaves and side con¬ 
soles (p. 639 G). 

Kenjoe,—Arcades have round arclies resting on columns (pp. 651 c, E, 
665 tt), or on piers faced with columns {pp. 657 A, 658 b, 662 A, 676 a). 
Doorways are fianked by columns and pilasters supporting comice and semi¬ 
circular or triangular pediinmt [p. 676 A. c) or are enclosed in rusticated 
blocks (pp. 652 A| 665 Bj> while sometimes, as at Verona, they have archi¬ 
traves and side consoles (p. 67S tj. Windows are large with semi-Gothic 
tracery (p. 652 E, F) or are flanked by oolunms [p, 676 sometimeA 
supporiing round arches with carved spandrels (pp- ^ a„ c, 657 D), 

D. Roofa. 

F/ofOKff.—Flat mod roofs are sometimes vkihle above cornices (pp, 615. 
616 btg n). Domefi were favourite features in churches {pp. 609, 6io)« 
Itakiiig vaults to staircases and w^aggon or cross-vaults are genMul, both 
frescoed and coffered (pp. 609 A, 616 c, 621 o). 

Rome.—Roofs are rarely visible (p. 626 A) and often hidden by balus- 
iiades (p. 644 A, Bp f). Domes on high dnuns and crowned with iantems 
are usu^ in chtifcbiis (pp. baS s, 632 b, n)- Vaults were either coffered in 
stucco or pamted^ after the ^tyk of the newly excavated Baths of Titns 
(pp. 631 A, 1,637 H, 649 F). 

Fcfticc,—Knots with balustrades are frequent (p, 657 a). Vaulted 
ceiling;^ ol hahSp staircases, and churches were claboratdy moulded in 
planter and frescoed (p. 656 c)p while timber ceilingi are a feature in 
palaces. Domes in churches are grouped with towers (pp. 656 f, 662 B, r. 
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669 A). In Milan and other north Italian CJ^ the low internal capola wai 
often covered by a lofty sinicture io dhnini&bing stages, as at the Cert™. 
Pavia (pp, 6ii3 *1 558 f)r S. Maria ddle Graaie, Milan [p- A- bj, 

Cdlumns, 

FfafCTce —The Ordci^, not at hmt in gcjicral use for facades, trequentiy 
^upport^ tbftarchi±>, both in tortile (pp. bi6c, 620 n, 6211>) and cliurcii 

arcades (pp- 609 L, hio b), * - ^ 

/l«w—Hie Orders, cither single or coupled, vfcre at first supeitinpo^ 
(pp, teO A. 6*7 A. 639 a), but later one great Order frequently induded 
the whole height of the building (pp. 639 !■ ^44 b); i^ulateo no 

only the height of baluatiades, but the spacing and size of windows. 

Kcniet—ProjcctitlB columns in successive tiers w-ith entablatures, often 
broken bads to the wall, were used fp. 652), wliile buUdings by and 

PaUadio show a more correct and formal treatment (pp. 657 A. 650, bOl}, 


p. Mouldings. 

F/urmt*.—The few and simple mouldings of st^g coupes were slight 
in projection so as to throw into relief the crowning conuce, desi^ _ on 
Cla^c models (pp. 616 a, 619 f), as are also the pedimented dmr-hea^ at 
Genoa (p. 67S a, c}. Mouldings of ornamental feaniKar-^nMles, capit^. 
corbels, niches, and brackets—exhibit refinement of line (pp. 670> 67^^01, 
while coffered ceiling? were of great elaboration as at C»^oa (p. 

^(^rnc.-^CIasaic mouldings bom ancieni Koinan bmldings naturally 
served as models which were closely followed, altliough new MiobinAtmtu 
were inwoduced by Michelangelo and his disdphs (PP- 1 - “37 *)' ^ ™ 
mouldings of balconies, dourwaj'J, and tombs are aU Classical in treat¬ 
ment (pp. f>fi. 675). , , . ii.’ 

PHTf«._Mouldings were influenced by local Uj'iMtine ^d Gothic 
art, and extremclv refined and original. Moulding 

doorwa>-s, entablatures, and capitals are frequently orved with mtneate 
ornament (pp. 65^ ®57 ®‘ ^ 7 ?)^ 

Q. Omament. , 

The special charaGter of Renaissance ornament has been menlioned 

^□^.-narentine ornament is well illustrated in the Kulptured 
frieie (p. ^ J), coffered ceilings (p. 67S G), pilaster (p, bjS lO, 
capitals (pp. G70 c. 678 «J- capitals (p. 670 A, Bj. ch^e^-piew (P- M « - 
coksolcs or corbels (pp. 670 L 67* c). ((>• E). labera^ (p. a}, 

holvwaler stoup (p 671 C), s’mgmg-^Jdleiy (p. 671 ^ ?/ 

678’ f}, altar-piece (p. 6?i a). piJp** (P- '^ 7 ^ % balustrade (p. 67* J). 
aigle Utem Sd link holder (p. 619 a, c). and rchquimf (P- f?! m^y - 
of wldch WCI^ delicately carded witli p^gan latitife d infant tenu^ fniit, 
flowers, and masks, while heraldic sliields ooutr^ unUi piaur 
faces The tradiiimial school oi fresco i«umms by Cimaboe ^d Gi^o 
was influenced by the discovery of ancient 

coloured baa-reliefs of Luca della Robbia and btj school are specially 

chaiacteristic of Florentine art at this period- 11 i 11 j 

/I,™-Sculpture was refined in treatment and n^uialiy followed 
ClaS’ prrccAnl. Roman arnmuent generafly can stu^t^ from 
iKpitT^. 626 c), fotmtains (pp, 67^ 0. 675 F. h). the Tndinmm 
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p. 672 J), singing-gallei^' (p. 675 C>, (nniiiimeTits tp. 675 J. K, t). candelabla 
(p. ^5 c, e)* and ionu tp. 675 a, b), and the Baroque ireatniOTt h ^ecn 
in the Fontana di Tre\i (pp. 675 u* 653}* and the altat in die G^ii Cburth 
(p- 632 G). The imeartiiLrig of ihc liath* of Titusi^ with their ffesooe^H 
gave mi iinpetus to the tra^tionai art of paintijig in tempera on pb^tic 
surfaces which ^-as carried oul on a bi^e scite by Raphadii Gitiito RonianOp 
and Michelangelo, uniil It reached its zenith in the Ststine Chapeh Rntne. 

is both beautiful and exuberant and even tompetes 
with tije actual architectwBJ ftfattires. Tlie C^Ieonl Motitnneot* V'enice 
|A.n. t4Sr) tp. 676 o)p Is one of the most lamcitis in the world, wiLh a 
iofty fxdestal embeilished with colomns* sunnottnted by the bronze 
equestrian stfliue by Verrocchio* 

The Logensp Venice (a.d. 1540) (p. 676 rK b obviously loimded on 
the ttiixie] of the Arch of Titos, Rome (p. iSgh extended to throe arches. The 
niches contain statues of ht^atben gods, and the high attic has fine scuip- 
tured panels and b crowned by a pleasing balustrade* Ibe bronze gates 
(a.d. 1750) are rich in Renaissance melaJwork- 

Sculptore was mtnih tnduenoed by the various preceding stylea and 
by a Venetian Tove of display, as seen In the statue tiidie (p. ^76 f), 
balcony (p. 676 B), monuments [p. 677 l>h chimney-piece (p. 67b j), carv^ 
panel (p* 677 s), balustrade (p. 677 H). altar (p. 677 t), candelabrnm 
(p. 677 c), flagstaff standard (p. 677 aI^ capital (p* 677 n). and caned 
ornament {p. 677 J|, Tlie colour-loving Vuictians clothed their wal^ 

internally with large pictures of subjects ta^th sacred and proi^e. 
aily of the triumphs of their dty ; or oli^ sheatlitd them in brilliaist 
panels of many<oIoured marbles from the shores of the Adriatic* 
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FRENCH RENAISSANCE 

eent,^ 

(S« Jot FreDcli fiflil p. 473 to Fnaith GoUit^ A 

utroductiw to Bcha^uiua irdilivrtiiJtE ifl Eupap« ia ^von {pp 59^).) 

I. IIJFLUENCES 

L CeflgTaphicaL— Fraace hadt since the RomMesqae and Gothic penods 
(pp. 292* 473)* become one nnited Kingdom^ with I^sjis as the centre^ from 
which the new Renaissance influence radiated fa all parts ni the country* 
This ticw geogfuphjcal condition conduced to a homogeneous dovelopmefit 
within her extended boundaries, in striking contrast to the variety displayed 
at this period in tiie independent dty-states of Italy. The distance of 
Paris from the centre of the Renaissance movement in Italy helped to 
delay its adoption in France for some 73 years or 010^^ 

ii. Geological*— We have already seen in cansidejing the Romanesque and 

Gothic periods (pp, 292,473) that throughout FrMce there was good building 
stonCp easily worked ; so much so that PariSj. in which many of the flnest 
buildings were erect^ under the mflucnce of the now powerful is 

consequently & city of stone^ just imder different geologmal ooaditions, 
London is a city of brick. 

iii. Climatic. —The climate, as in previous perio^ (pp. ^95* 474 L asserted 
its iniluence on architecture in demanding a con tinua nce of far^ windowSp 
high-pitched roofs, and lofty chimncyi* which di^erentiated Renaissance 
architecture in France fimu that id ItaJy^ the land of its bu^. 

iVdi RellgiouSi^The Reformatiou obtained little hold in Fiancfip and 
ecclesiastical polity remained much the same until the eud of the eighteenth 
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century, Ttie supply al Gotiiic cbtirche^ proved adwjuate Tor l^e necd^ ol 
tbe popuLitiun Ln the Kirly part of the period, and therefane, as in Englandj 
few churches were then erected- Ftom a.d. 1558 to the end of the oentury 
the counm* dL^tracted by religious wars between Hygueuots and 
CatJiolks, and tbe Masaitae of S- EUnholomcw in A-t>. 1572 drov* many of 
ihe hesr Huguensit craftatnen into Engkmd. This emigratiim wa* furtJief 
im^reased by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in A,t>. 1685. The chief 
inducuce on ecclesiasticat arejuLecture in France during biter Renaissance 
times came from the powerfuJ order of Jesuits* which, starting m Sjiiiiti 
(a.j>. I3i9}p spread over Europe in the wake of the Kefomiaiion aitd built 
great i±iirclies in France desired ior preaching to large congiegatiorts, 
with the objiict of refining Refonnation heresies, 

V. Sodai,—Paris, as tbe capitaJ of the newly coiL^didated Kingdom of 
France and as the centre of the btUliani court of Frends i, attained pre¬ 
eminence In art and literatim:. This resulted in the adoption of one natioiiai 
architecturai style Vi'liich emanated from Paris and the schools in the ukanity ; 
while the valley of the Loire became a highivay along which, in response to 
new social conditions, the lamous chateaux of kings and courtiers sprang np 
and fortued models for other parts of the cuiuitry. This inSuinice was 
largely augmented by tbe presence, M the court and in the schools, of sucij 
Italian artists as Leonardo da Vind^ Cellini, Serho* Vignola, Rosso^ Primatiedo, 
and Cortona, and w-as funher spread by Italian craftsmen who* traveUing 
from place to place in the district south of the Loire* there erected many 
pjetun^ue buildings. The kingly power was gradually becoming absolute, 
owing largely to the iwlicy of Cardinal Richelieu and his snecessot* Mararin. 
in the reign of Louis aTU (A.n, 1610-43), so that Louis. XIV (a,D. 1643-1715) 
couJd declare with truth “ L'£tat e'est raoin'" He w'as the great patron of the 
later Renaissance in France, and the palaces of the Lnu^^te and Versailles 
are moil u ment£ of hh lavish expenditure On architecture and tlie decorative 
arts. Under Ivouis XV (A.f>- 47^5-74) the accumukLed evils of despotism, 
bad govemmtint, and the selhshness of the artstoctaey had already become 
pronounced* when Voltaire and Rousseau voiced the popular discontent in 
their writings, which prepared tlie way for the He volution of a-Uh when all 

architect urat devebpmeni was arrested* Both Nap»leon [ and Na|»oLeoo HI 
earned oa the work of beautifying Paris, and the Utter did muck to improve 
the lay-out of the capital by the formation 1 from Haussman's designs, 
of the mat boulevards and by the completion of the Louvtc and other 
omiunai buiMings^ Architecture* however, wiks £0 receive a nebuS* owing to 
the Franco-Prussian War of a-o. tB70“7i, whtm Paris was besi^ed and 
capitulated. Then followed the Commune and Civd War, when tuoeh 
wanton damage was done to building, as at the PaLils des Tuileries (pu 703!- 
Tbe series of Hve universal EKhibitbns held tn Paris between a.o. ifi55 and 
1900 showed the remarkable process made in the country and its marv^ous 
recovejy since the disastrous Ftonoo-Pnissiaq War, Since the establish¬ 
ment of the Republic* the centre ol social life has been to a great extent 
shifted Itora ihe old aristocracy of the coonlry ch^iteaujiE to the new bour- 
geokie of the towns. The new many-rwmed house is chiefly represented by 
the pri^'ate " hotels ” of the siicce^ul ootnmcreiaj classes, while ihe social 
and commercial life of the onhaary traders places French women on an 
active equaUty with men in their husiric$:ses, and this naturally lesults in 
simplkity imd eren severity of home life, which b ooohned to an ** aparte- 
meut in a large block round the tiadidonal courtyanL New dcune^tic 
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A. FaLaE^ DE FoXTAtKlBLEAD ‘ DB FflAKfOIS !■* 

C*.D. i6tli tent.). Sm p. tkjiS 



B, FaLAI^ DE ['UKTAiSCEauAU - GALDRtif ttE HJSNHI 11 (A-B. l6Lt| ccut.). Scc J). 
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A, CttAtit/LtJ ti’A^V Ul (A.u, IS16J, Seep. 6^S 



B. ColraAi? Ds CattA^csciAUx [*.&. Swp- 


l:» wn i 








6^8 





A. Tbe Loirvni^ Fvhls: C<iE7ftTVAJti> Fa^ajjk, with Pavu-lcm lai l'Koouh::! 
(a.Dh ^54^1^54). See p, 69^ 
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buildings are, more especially in Paris* sdll plaimed with tbe ce&tral 
entrance and porter's lodge, la an inner court round which in storeys are 
the various " aprirtements or “ Hatsopening off the main staira. The 
chief devdopment has perhaps been in the building of great $hops or iini- 
ver^ stores, which of late have been decked out witJi a certain ^uimi of 
” Tart ncmventi" designed as an adveni^ment in itself. The nvam life- 
blood of France now rtms in the en reprising and energetic ^urgeoisLe, and 
their home wants are confined to the intensely practic^j whOe pl^sure and 
convi\%Uty are found in open-air restaurants and cafis, frotn the pavement 
caW to the " Pr^ Catalan *' of the Bois de Boulogne. Of hoteb for vkitop 
there has been an increasing supply on the grand scale, both in Paris and m 
fashionable sea-side resorts. The French have always dramatic in 
diaracter and theatre-loving by nature, and the apotheosis of this national 
trait is to fotmd in the sumptuous, daixiboyrmt magnihoeuce nf the Opera 
House, Paris (p. 713^ 

▼i. Historical.—Ihe chief factor in the process of building up the Kingdom 
of France was fche final expulsion ol the English in a.d- 14^3 under the 
splendid leadership of the inspired Maid, Jora of Arc. A new pational feeling 
Was then createdx which, as in other countries under similar oonditiona, gave 
a great itupetus to architecture, and resulted in the erection of many hue 
buildings, which have since been held wortliy to rank as national monumentSK 
During the first half of the sixteentii century Italy became the battlefield of 
Europe* for in a-d. 1494 Charles VLII of France nmnelied through Italy to 
claim the Kingdom of Naples* and in a.d. 1506 Louis XIl joined the League 
of Cambrai against Venice, when Florence became the ally of France. 
Francis 1 also invaded Italy to substantiate his claim to the liirone of Milan, 
hut was defeated and taken prisoner at the Battle of Pavia^ A-O. I5^5- 
these wars the French kings, while failiiig in their actual objeci, were brooght 
into contact with the older dvilisation of Italy and were thus drawn inlo the 
Renaissance movement. Louis XIV, by hri conquests in tiie Netherlajids 
and Germany and his policy of aggression* brought about the formation of 
a generoJ coaiitiou against himself, ending in his de leaf by Marlborough, and 
this was follow^ by an eta of dimiiuslied ardiitectwal activity. ITae war 
with Pniijsia (a.o. 1S70-71) resulted in the disastrous defeat ol France- After 
the year 1^77 colon Lai exp^msion brought increased prosperity- The later 
Franco-Ku-vsianahianct strengthened the portion oI France and Constituted 
an important factor in the early days of the First World War {A.D* 19^4-19)* 
and now France, with the aid oi the Allies in the Secotid World War 
1939-45), has once moine regaiiied possession al the lost provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine. 

a* ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 

The ajchitectural character of the Ren aissan ce in Europe has already 
been described (p. 59S). Tlie style in France, which took root about 75 years 
later than in rtaJ\\ may be dividwl into three periods: 

(aj Tfc Enflu Pmod (A.D_ 1461-15^^9 or sixteenth centur> 9 . comprising 
the reigns of Louis XI tA.I>. I4bi-e3h Charles VllJ Louts XIl 

i4Qii-i5r5), Francis I (a-U. 35^5-47). Henry li (s.p. 

Fnmeis U (a,U. 1559-60), Chartei IX 1560^74)^ and Henry Hi 

(a.I>. 1574-69), The specLaJ character of this transitional [wriod lies m the 
oornbinatLon of Gothic and Renaissance features to fomi a picturesque 
^nsembl^. and is beat understood by notiug how it differs from Uallau 
Renaissance. Thus in Italy a return to Oassic lonas took plare, though 
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there was variety in the disposition of revived architectural (mures (p, 59BJ: 
whereas in France there was a period of transition, during which Kemissance 
details were grated on to such Gothic features as firing buttresses and 
pinnacles {p. 702 A]. In Italy tlie principal buildings were erected in towns, 
such as Florence, Rome^ Venice, and Genoa, as p^ces for Popes, preJatis* and 
nobler (pp. bzi, 637, 637^ 652); while the principal buildings m France w'erc 
castles in the country round Paris and on the Loire for the king and liis 
courtiers(pp-dSr,682,685,6go). In Italy.moreover, theinfluenceof anciem 
Rome is apparent in the Classical ireatment of detail and nmament, while 
the influence of Rome was naturally le^ manifest in France than in Italy, 
and the u^uence of trarhtioufd Gothic oaf tsrnanship was pronoimced. Then. 
toOp in Italy the predouiinant chatacteristk® stateliness and a tendency 
to Classical hori^ontality (p. 627 a}, but in France the salient features are 
picturesqueness and a tendency to Gothic veTticality (p. 685 A). Early 
buildings of the period in Italy were prinripally churcheSp in consequence of 
th^ comparatively small number erected in tlie Middle Ages, although there 
are also many Italian palace of ^ epoch. Early buildmgs in France were 
principally chateaux for the nobility»as suliicietii churches of the Middle Ages 
^ready esdsted, French Renaissance architecture approximated more and 
more, alter the early period^ to Italian models. aJihough even to the priest 
day there is always dispLa^^ that daring originality which is inseparable 
froiti ait artistic productions ol the French people. 

<*} Tht Ctm^cat Feriwf ™ seventeejith century), com¬ 

prising tlie reigns of Henry IV (a.d. i5&^x6ro)* Louis XIII (aj>. 1610-43). 
and Loub XIV (a.d, i^ 3-X7I5). The reign of Louis XIV was a perbd of 
remarkable artistic activity which, in external design^ developed a corr^ 
and dignified style of architecture with a free use of the Orders: while 
intemaily it manifested itself in fancilul spoils, nymphs, wreaths, shells, 
and cnpids. carried out in stucco and papier-niadh6, which was abo con- 
Eistcntly applied to furniture and fittings. This was the great age of Re¬ 
naissance architecture in France^ 

(c) TU Lalt Period [a.D. 1715-93 or eighteenth century), comprising the 
reigns of Loub XV (a.d. 1715-74) and Louis XVI (a.d. 1774"93). ThiSi as 
wdl as the latter ol the previous peritxl. was signalised by sporaefe 
outbreaks oE the Baroque style, whkh began chkfiy in the new diiiklies buill 
by the Jesuits, but its spirit was soon seized upon and incorporated in many 
other buildings (p, 694 bJ. In France the Baroque development was favoured, 
but in a much 1^ degree^ by some oE the same (actors that contributed to 
its success in Italy ; for in France the Kefornmtion had snflcred much llie 
same fate a$ in Italy. In the seventeenth century the Jesuits swept across 
the country' from Spain and even 1 mm Flanders, and built churches in the 
newsri'le in which to preach against tlic hated heresy^ and thus the churches 
tif Val de Grace (aj>, 1645) and of the Sorbonne (a.d, 1653J testify to tht 
new movementi both in religion and architecture. The rococo decoration, 
which so often accompanied the style, v;as beloved of the artists ol Louis XTV 
and bis successors. The Baroque in France is a sumptuous style, 
boasclul in expression and triumphant in scalc^ and specially remarkable for 
skiiiul and priginaJ plMming. Thus, starting in the reign of Louis XEV, ibe 
style* with its freedom of treatnie;nt* establi^ed itself. esnecMly in internal 
design^ in a country which lias always been ready fur anything new in artistic 
expression. The movement is probably best seen in die planing and design 
of the gardens [executed a.d. 1663-8S) at the Fakce of Versailles by Le N6tre 
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A- Pal All Ds Versailles: Park Facap«(a.o. 1661-1756). Scop. 70^ 



B. Falais dk VEftiAlLLES : Galeris Clacks (AoU. i&7a-^4j, Setf p, fa^ 



Q . pALAii D= Versaillw: Ihe Ejsthaj^cr Facade 
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Ah Palais db Vbssaclus ; ABttrAL View rnoM the Paris 
(a,Dh i&bt-i7j6}H See p. 704 



B. HAtBL DE BSAtfUflKl', VACrt3GN19. 
CSKTEB OF Fa^AEtE 

(A.p. 17th cent,]. 5 « p. 704 


HuTML DE VlJjjf, BcAl7^E^iGV 

Facade 

(a.d. See p, 7^4 
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A THE PET[T TRtANON: VERSAILLES from S. 
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1613-1700), and in oth^r weH^known gardens in the neighbourhood 
of Paris. In the provinces, the city of Nancy is an mienesting example of 
town-planning o( the period. 

A note on Modem French architecture is appeoded (p. 710), 

3. EXAMPLES 

SECULAR architecture 

The Ch&tcau de Blois (a.d. 150S) (pp. SSi, 698*), begun in the thirteenth 
century fp. 499)1 was continued in ihe fifteenth md sisteentfi centuncs by 
Louis XII and Ftunds I, and finally completed by Gaston d'OrMans in the 
reign ot Louis XIV, The bmidlngs belonging to these successive periods are 
grouped around an iiregiilar quadrangle (p- 681 B, E)* with central entrance 
enriched with statuary. Tlie fa^ad® have windows with paneUed instead 
of moulded mullions {p, 681 c), ornate crowning comiceSp and carved roof 
dormers and diimney-stacks (p. 6&1 n>. which together make a pleasing and 
characteristic combinatiunp further enhanced by the famous spiral stair¬ 
case of Francis I in its open tower [p. 6Sr c), in which the letter F and the 
SaiamandeTp emblejiis of Francb L introduced as beraldic decDtation 
among carved balusters and vault bosaies. The staircase (p. 681 A) has 
a beautiful architecture treatment, founded on the Mediarval corkscrew 
stair (p. 497 B)p similar to a spiral shell, most probably designed by Leonardo 
da Vinci, who died at Amboisc (a.d. 1519): The chimney-pieces (pp, 68 i f* 
698* b), with cnlumns* niches, and carving are omatep and show that 
internal fittings were elaborated more than in the Gothic periods The pari 
by Gastem d*Qrl4an5 was destgntd by Francois Mansard, and its stately 
formalitv forms a contrast with the early Renaissaiioe work of the time of 
Frands I (p. 681 b),. 

The Chdteau de Bury {a.i>. 1530) (p. 69 i), a few miles fa-om Blois, but now 
in ruins, consisted of a large square enurt finonted by a scre^ walir one storey 
high, with intr mfll coloTui^e and terminated by cuvular towerSw The central 
entrance, also flanked by towers, is providMl with a portfrcioch^rc for 
carriages. The courtyard is flmked by two-storeyed wing^ containing 
servants' apartments on one side and offices and stabling ott the olheip 
connected with the three^toreyed " corps de logis^—the block forming 
the readence ol the family Beyond this main building was the walkd 
garden with the chapel at the centre of the further side tadng the garden 
entrance of the house* lo French country houses of this period, of whicb 
the Chateau de Bury b typical, the interma court, o^inilly designed 
for security,, was retained ^ whereas in Englandr after the time of Henry VT L 
the cio£4^d court had become an exception. This description applies ^$0 
to Frendi tovrn houses even up to the ptesent day^ with modificatiozis 
dependent on rite and local conditions. 

The ChAteau de Chamtwrd iSxgM?) (pp- m 5 A), by Pjerre 
Nepveu, the most famous in the Lorn district, is sismi fortified in character. 
The plan b umisual and U made up of two rectanglrs, one wiihin the other, 
but the facade of the smEiiicr is in the same line with tlLLt of the outer 
court which thus protects it OQ three sides, while the fourth is protected 
by the meat (p. &S3 c). This inner block of "donjon," 220 ft. square, 
corresponds to the keep ol an English castle, and has four lofty h^ls on each 
^r, hniabed by elliptical barrel vaulting (p. 6) I «t the funct^ of 

these is the world-famous double spiral staircase, hy which people can 
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pcend and descend simultaneously witliouc being visible to each other. It 
b built up in a ca^ o( stone (p. 6ft2 C), cn>WTtLKl vnth a storeyed laotem 
whkb fonns the central feature of the exterior (pp. 6S2 a. p, f»d5 a). There 
is much waste of s^iace, as rectangular rooms are form^ in the dreulu 
towers. ThU remarkable pile has many GotliiC features clothed with 
Renaissance detail, and a vertical Gothic effect is produced by wall pilasters 
witli unique carved capitals (p. 712 C, F), and angle towers with domes or 
with conical roofs (p. 682 A) ; while the high-pitched roof with ornAte 
dormers (p. ^12 It) and lofty chtmneys {p. fefia b, e) make the variegated 
skyline of this early French Renaissance building (p. 685 aJ. It may be 
contrasted with the palace at Caprarola by Vignola fp. ^36). 

The Palais de Fontainebleau (a.O, 1528) Ipp. 685 B. c. 60 **, 702* aJ, a 
favourite residence of Francis I, was design^ by Le Breton on the site of 
a Gonvest, ^d has subsequent extensions by V'ignola and ScrUo, whidt 
account for its uregular plan. Unlike the Chateau de Bluis, lire exterior 
is remarkably ineffective b composition, and the palace depends for its 
atti^ion on the rourts (p. 6q!l**). formal gardens, terraces, lakes, and 
ladtatbg vistas, while the chief mtercst lies in the architectural features of tie 
interior (pp. 702* A, 712 A, n, D. £} and b the sumptuous saloons (p. 6S6 A, e) 
decorated by Benvenuto Cellbi, Primatiedo. and Scriio (p. 684), 

The Chiteau d'Axay-Ie-Rtdeau (a 2>. 1516} (p. 6S7 aJ, tie Cb&teau de 
Chenonceaux (a.d. 1515-23) (p, 687 B}, picturesquely extended by De 
rOrine (a.d, 1556) over the lake, with its bedroom of Diane de Pottiftre 
(p. 702* B). and characteristic doorway (p. 712 oj, and the Chitesu de 5 , 
G<rouin-«n-Laye (A.D. 1530) are all in tlie transitional style. 

The Palais du Louvre, Paris {a.D. 1546-1878) (pp. 6S8.'^). contbued in 
cotuse of coustmcticBi from the time of Francis I to Napoleon III in the 
nbeteentli century, and thus exhibits a complete history of the progressive 
stages of French Renaissance art caitied out in successive periods fp. 6S9 e). 
The Louvre, together with the Tbleries. constituted one of the most imposing 
palaces in Europe, and tmciised an area of over 45 acres. Piene Lescot 
(a.d. 1515—78} was employed by Friincis 1 to design a palace m die new style 
OR the site of the old Gothic diateau which occupied the south-west quarter 
of the present court, and he comnieuced the west side of the lienaLsance 
palace {a.d. 1548} (p. ^689 eJ. The fa^de of this carty design consists of two 
stotuys with Corhithisn and Comfiosite pilasters surmounted by an attic 
storey, and b enridicd witli bi^tiful sculptured detail by Jean (ioujon 
(a.d. (pp. 683 A, 689 A. b), Catherine de’ .Medici continued Lescot's 

design round the south of the court, and conceived the idea of connecting 
the Louvre and the Pahib des Tuileiies by a gallery along the S^e, a V‘ h<^nig 
which was not comfikled till some 300 years later. Henry fV. who was the 
last monarcli to live in the Louvre, instructed Du Cercean to erect 
(aj>. 1600-9) the gallery facing the Seine, in wliich pilasters iucludiug two 
storeys were sunuoutited by alternately triangular and segmental pediments, 
(p. 702** B) remodelJcd under NapoW III {a^d. 1860-65}. Louis Xlll, 
with Cardinal Rkhclitu, enlarged the unginal scheme, and in a.d. 1624 the 
north and east sidirs of the old chateau were pulled down. L^merder then 
DommEnoed the present court, wiiicl). measuring 400 ft. square, b four times 
the area of the Mediaeval court, but he only completed (A.D, 1624-54) the 
north-west part, incltidirtg the Favihim de I'HorJoge, whicli became the 
centre of the enlarged fav-ade on tlie w vst. Louis XIV. with Cardinal Mazarin, 
oommiBsiiQned Le Van to oomplete the north, cast, and south of the 
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B. CKAr*AU VitkA ; Exi henal Pulpit 
(e-H 16th cent.). Se^ p. 799 


Ky S, PiEHEE, Caen : Apeidal CbapblH 
^A.p. See p. jo^ 
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enlarged ootut (a.d. 1650-64)* and wdth his minister, Colbert, employed 
Claude PejTBUlt to erect (a d. 1667-74) the eastern exterDal o>iotinade. 
and a pilaster tTcatment was then earned round pan of the north and south 
external facades. This eastern facade (p. 68^ n), probably suggiested to 
l^errault by Bemim* is of a tnucih more moninnentaJ character than the 
court ta9ades. It is 600 ft. in length, and consists of a solid'luuking basement 
which supports a cohiTmatk of coupkd Corintliian columns, stretching 
between the pedimented ointre-psece and the side wbgs, instead oI the 
u^ual and more efieclive pavilicm blocks. As PerTaul[^s design was higher 
than the portions already erected, a third Order was now substituted for the 
attic storey on the east side and on the eastern ball of north and south slde^ 
of the court, w^bichK as compkied with the three storeys ol Orders {p. 6S9 b), 
contm^its vrith the portion with two storeys and an attic as designed by 
Lescot- The courtyard of the OspedaJe MaggiorUp Milan (p. 630), with its 
open arcades, b the only one m Italy that b comparable to the completed 
court of ilue Louwe^ which has arcudtng in the French version on the wall 
surfaces- 

Id A,n* 1675 the w'ork was suspendedn as Louis XIV was directing his 
energies to bb paiace at Versailles, and very little appears to have been done 
to the buildiug until Napoleon I employed Percicr and Fontaine to continue 
the Order to the third storey on the western half of the north and south sides 
of the court, and a small portiou at the north-east angle of the Place Louis 
KapolAon. Between a.d. 1S06 and 1813 the ame architects commenced 
the north wing from the Pavilion de Marsan to the Pavilion de Rohan, to 
connect the Louvre to the Patab des Tuibries, but thb wing losi its signifi¬ 
cance when (he latter was dcstioye<L Napoleon lU conceived idea of 
eOecting a satisfactory junction between the Louvre and the Tuilenes, and 
in order to mask the converging $tdes of the connectitig wings he employed 
(a-O. 1850-57) Visconti and Letuel to erect the building Lno'wn as the 
" Nouveau Louvre ** on the nunh and south of the Place Louis Napcil^n 
(p. 699 B). Lehielrefaced {a.D- 18^78) the I^viJldjide Flore and thead jacent 
wing towards the Seine, and also the Pavilion de Marsan and a small |i€hrtion 
adjacent, and at the same time the facing of the north wing fronting die 
Hue de Rivoli was takea in hand. The Pavilion de I Horloge (pp. 6SS A, 
669 a), dfsigtied by Lemerder* b a fine composition, obviously derived from 
the high towers o( the Mediaeval period, ana gave the keynote fur the sub^ 
sef[uent i^villon Turgot (p. 659 t^) ^d the Pavilion Richelieu Ip. 6S9 P). 
wliitdi form most pleasing specimens of raudern French architecture in which 
dignity b combined with picturest^ueness. The stutiptuops ill tenors 
(p. 700 A. c) for which the Louvre is famous, are replete with decoiations 
by all the best painters of the day. 

The Paiab des Tuilcries^ Paris {A-D, 1564”^®®^) (pp-vSoE, 7®'^* a), waj 
commenced for Catherine de' Medici by Phih^rt de 3 Orme, who only erected 
a domical centiaJ pavilion. Banked by low wings (a.u. 1564-70). A wing was 
adthd (a d 157^-92) by Jean BuUant, and Imhet eitensions were begun by 
Du Cerceau (aJ5 . hut not completed till aj>, r68o by U Vnu mid 

D'Otbav. The Palace was rich m historical associatjons, eapecw Iv m 
connection with the overthrow of the French monarchy in A-D. 179^h and troiii 
the time of Napoleon I, who erected ihe Arc du Camiusd to as a 

monumentaJ entrance, it was the cunstaut residence of the Freiich rtiters* 
till its destniction by the Conununists in a,i>, 1871. There is a small portion 
of the tirade still preserved in the Tuileries fiardens. 
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The Palais du Luwmlwiirg, Paris Iaj». Hii 5 -a 4 ) (p- ^). erected by 
de Brosse for Marie de' Medici in the bold and simple style of her native aty 
of Florence, The plan (p* 690 E) is of the recognised French type, and consists 
of a one^toreyed building with " porte-cochere," TWfrstoreysd side wings 
lor service and stablingi and tbe thfee^oreyed ** €or|^ df^ logis fonnuig 

ccTirt, 2jnft. by iQoit- The Palace b now used as the Senate House. 

The Chateau de Maisons, near Paris (a^d. 1645^50) (p- 690), was designed 
by Ffancois Mansard on a symmetrical E-pbn with central entrance a^d 
twin ovaJ^haped side vestibules* It is notable externally for the effective 
use of the Classic Oiders and (he high roofs, with premment chimney-^tack^ 
of the three pavilions, and internally for the refinement of ^ail of the 
balustraded stairs, carved chimney-pieces, and ornamented ceilings. 

Tlie Palais d« Versailles (a.d. 1661-1756) (pp. 693, 694 a) w^ built fm 
Louis XIV by Le Vau. wiio designed a palace round the old hanting cli4teau 
(a.d, 1624-26) erected by de Brosse for Louis XlTf, Louis XTV later employed 
Jules Hardouin Mansard to extend the palace north and south, so as to form a 
building of over a quarter of a mile long. Other portions were added 
(A.D. 1756) by Gabriel for Louis XV, The park facade (p. 693 A), has a 
rusticated ground storey supporting an Order of piJastere, high attic ^d 
balustrade, pioduciiig a monotonous effect with unbroken skyline. The 
sumptuous apartments form in ihemsclvcs a veritalile museum of the deco- 
rati 4 art of the period- The magnificent "Galerie des Glaces " (p- 69JB), by 
Mansard, is 240 It. by 34 ft- 43 ft- high, and may be compared with the 
Galerie d’Apollon at the Louvre (p. 700 c). Decorated by Le Bnm in A.D. 1680 
its walls are omamented with Corinthian pilasters of green marble, supporting 
an entablature sunnounted by trophies, and a fine ornaniental vault with 
painted panels represenling the apotheosis of “ Le Boi SoleiL" This royal 
rcsideiiee is typical of the period to wliich_ it belongs, both in the magnituek 
of its tay-ont aud in the enormous expenditure in money and labour which it 
involved. The magnificent formal g^ens laid out by Le NOlre. on axial 
iiites cleverly manipulated to give vistas of avenues and water canals, are 
liberally adorned with fountains, terraces, and artwurs, set off with statues 
and vases in the antique style (p. 695 p, f). This oslentalious palace and 
pleasure garden was at once the expression of the irresponsible extravagance 
of " Le Grand Monarque '* and the aggravatiim of popular discontent. Its 
later historical agnificance lies in the fact that here in a.d, 1S71 King William 
of l^rossia was proclaimed German Eatpesuf, and in a,d. 1919 Germany was 
forced to sign the peace terms required by Uie Allied Nations. 

The Petit Trianon, Versailles (a.». 1762-68) (pp. 695. 696), erected by 
Louis XV (Gabriel, Areht.) for Madame Dubarry, was a favourite residence of 
Marie Antoinette. Tlie entrance fagade (p. 695 a) is a typical example of late 
French Kenaissance.with ItsmsticatedbirKmentaDd its upper storeysinduded 
in one Oi^r of Corinthian pilasters. The salon (p. 696 a) is also a typical 
example of the Louis XV period, with its panelled walls, large miirors,double 
doors, consoled chimn ey-piece, coved ceiling, and elaborate chandelier, 
the chairs and the table with its Hermes legs complete this interesting interior. 

There are also rhm nghaut France nmnerous RenaLssance buUdmgs, such 
as the House of Agnes Sorcl, Orleans (c. A.D. 1520), the Hotel du Bourgthe- 
toiUde, Rouen (a.D, 1520) (pp, 49 ** C, 499), and the Hotel de Ville, BeauEcncy 
(A.It. 1526) (p. 694 C], a brautiful instance oi munidpaj ardiitectuie, while 
the Hotel de Beaumont, Valognes (p. 694 a) has a eurv^ facade with sinuous 
tines, forming an interesting example <A. French Baroque. 
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A- Tm PANTntoiT, Paxis: 

LOOKICiO TOWAROa Aps® 
Sc* p, 7to 



B, Tab I>cime of thf IhcvAUDEs, Paris 
Ia.d. 1693-1 7o6>_ S« p. T09 



C. Thb MAUFi^EtNE, Pixia (a.P- j 806-41). See p. 710 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 

Tlie earliest indications of Kenmissance m France, as in England, occur in 
sepuldiral monument, pulp its, portals, and fittings of existing Gothic 
churches, such as the Tcmb of Umis XII 1515) in S. UenU Cathedral 
(p. 696 C), the Tomb of the Cardiiials d'Amboise, Rouen (a,1>. 15 ^) (p- ^^ 9 ^ ^}> 
the portals oi La Trinity, Falaist, the ChJileau de Vitri pulpit (p. 7OT B) and 
the ap^idal chapels of S. Pierre, Caen [p. 701 A). 

S. Eustache^ Paris (aj>, 1532-89} (p. 702 a), by Dominic of Cortanaj but 
not completed till a,d. 1654, is tJanned like a five-aisled Mediaeval church 
Drith apstdol end, high roofs^ window tracery, flying buttresses, pinnacles, and 
deeply recessed portals, all clothed with Renaissance detail, and ts a remark- 
abk evidence of how the Medieval plan lingered on into the Kenaissance 
period. The west front dates from A.l>, 1772. 

S. Edetine du Mont, Paris (a.D. 1517-1520) (p^ 703 E). is on similar lincs^ 
with na\e ptera crowned with Doric-Uke capit^ supporting ribbed vaulting, 
and there k art tmusual ambuiatory above the nave arcade. The famous 
Jnbe or rood screen has double staircases with ornate balustrades of Renais¬ 
sance detail by the highly skiUed masons of the period [p. 70J c). The 
centre of the added Ln a.d. 1620, has an entrance doorway framed 

with Composite columns, supporting an entablature and sculptured pedi¬ 
ment. Above is a drcnlar window with qtiasi-Gothic tracery^ crowued 
with a steep-pitched gable to the nave^ while beyond is a lofty tower* 

The Church of the Sorbonne, Faria (aJD, ifijS-SS) (P- 7^5 a)« designed for 
CardinaJ Richelieu by Leraercier, has a fa^iade of superimposed Ordera, 
crowned by a pediment and connected to the aisles by deep consoles, while 
over the centre rises a fine dome, 40 ft internal diameter^ 

The Church of the Val de Grdce, Pam ifinS-Soj, by Francois Man- 
sardj fonaetly attached to a monastery, now fonrts part of the Military 
Hospital. The exterior (p, 705 b), which has some resemblance to the 
Church of the Sorbonne^ has a fine projecting portal^ and the aisles ^ 
ooimectcd to the nave by conscklies, while in the distance rises the massive 
dome» which forms the central feature of the group. The interior, with 
wide nave flanked by piers faced with Corinthian pilasters, vaulted roof 
and dome (56 ft* diameter), and saucer domes, undoubtedly EnflueniOed Sir 
Christopher Wmn m his des%n for S, Paul's, London (p. 803). 

SS. Paul and Louis, Paris [A.D. 1627-41), a typical Banoqsie Jesuit church, 
florid in character, has a lofty nave and ggJleried aisles. The dome b one of 
the earliest in Paris* and the three-storeyed tagade ts characteristically 
overloaded with decoTation. 

S. Sulpice, Paris (A.i>. 1655) fp. 702 c), designed by hetYm, is a ^urch of 
vast siae^ with no less i hao eighteen chapels, and with domical vaulting bom* 
by Corinthian columns. The famous fa^de (a.d. 1733“45) (p. 702 C}* 
designed by Servanrioni, b 205 ft. wide and forms a great two-storeyed 
narthex screen with superimposed DcFiic and Ionic Orders flanked by towers 
erected in a_d. 1749 and A.n. 1777* 

The Dome oi tlie Invalidea, Paris 1695-1706) (pp* 706, 707 b), by 
j. H. Mansard completed the schiune of the HGtd des Invalid^i com¬ 
menced by Bmnnt ki AJ}, 1670. and b one ol the most impressive Ren^ssance 
domes in France (p, 707 b)^ It has an internal diumetet of 90 fL 9 ins,j, and 
is placed over the centre ol a Greek cickk pLaa, resting on lour piers in which 
openings lead by steps to four angle chapels (p. 7^ which fiU in tlie angles 
of the cfDss, making a square ul 19S ft. exteitiaily. It has a high drum with 
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coupled colunini and lofty windows, and Ute dome proper is triple in con¬ 
struction (p. 7 <i6 C}. Tbe inner dome, 175 ft. hiph, has a wide central opting, 
throufili which are seen the painted decorations of the middle dome, ligihted 
bv windows at its base* The entemal dome is (ramcd of Ttmlier covered with 
lead, and crowned by a high lantern and cmss, rising to a lieight o( 350 ft* 
Tlift TOiiiitrLUL'tion differs cofi^idirably from lliat of S. Paufs, London (pp. 

805) whf^j^ an Lnttfmiediave brick cmm supports the external stone lant^. 

Tlie Pajitii*on, Fans (a^. i 7 ^- 9 *) (PP- 7<^5 c. 706, 7<y7 a), erected from 
designs by Souiflot, has a &iie portico ^iih tinusml arrangement of columns 
leading to the main buildmg* which is a Creek c:mse on plan (p. 706 n)* The 
four p3ere which support the central dome were originaily so slight as to 
threaten the stability of the structure* and were alterwarda strengthened by 
Rondelet. The dome, 69 ft. in diameter, is fripk m ODnstruction |p. 706 w), 
as in tlie In valides, but Im an ou[er dome of stone covered wiili lead (p. 705 c). 
The interior (p. 707 a) owes much of its elegance to the uiuisualLy slender piers, 
the fme Corinthian columns, and the large clear^ory windows, invi^ble 
extcrnaUy (p. 7^ ?). surmounted by the domical vaulting, The geneml cHect 
has recently been enhanced by the coloured frescoes of foremost French 
artists- The exterior (p. 705 c) is striking by reison of its magntfiDent 
hexastyJe portkn of Corintliian columns, thrown into mliel by the unbroken, 
windowless walls, whose only decoration is a continuous ensabLiture with 
carved festoons. The graceful dome is somewhat marred by the appearance 
of weakness in the free-standing columns round the lofty drum—a defect 
avoided by the unerring genius of Wren in designing the dome of S. Paul’s 
Cathedral fp- &04). 

The Madeleine, Parii (A.D. 1806-42) (p* 707 C). designed by VigiiOD in 
Imitation of an octastyle peripteral Roman temple, 350 ft. by 147 ft., has a 
ceila " or navo divided into three bays, covered by $aucer dotnes with 
centra openings (or lighiing the chuirh. which has a most impressive interior, 
while liie apse at the sancltiary end has a sc mi-dome. The imposing eircerior 
defends largely lor its eiledt upon its island site, which is further accantuaied 
by the podium, 23 ft. high, on which the building stands, and by the magnifi¬ 
cent rise of the approach up tlie wide expanse of steps. The Coriuthiaa 
columns of the grand Atimumdicg peristyle are built up in thin drums, the 
joints of which somewhat confuse the lines of the duting. This peristyle &iij> 
ptjTts an cntabtaiure in which the architjave is Jormed of voossoirs instead of 
a series of horiA>Dtal lintels^ and the principal pedhneut ha^ a sculptured 


MODERN ARCHITECTLTRE 

Modem French archiTects. although asaotive of their right to choose 
their own type of architecture, have, apart froni certain sporadic outbursts, 
Tcmained faithful to ihe Classical styles, and the Ecnle des Beaux-Arts has 
fostered ^ spirit of academic coi^tness in conformity with these firecedents. 
Among tiioeteenth century buildings are the Arc de Triomphe^ Fam (a.D, 
1S06) (p^ 699 a), by Cbalgrin ; the Libnrj of s, Genevieve, Paris* with 
jtstylar labile (a.D, t&iJ-SoJ by Labreusie , the Louvre, Paria, completed 
by Vlwotiri {p- 703) I the Hotel de Ville^ Paris, rebuilt in its original early 
Renaissance style by Bollu and Peperthea (a.D. 1&76), besides a host of 
buiidings in tlie pm^^nces- The majority of medem building!] are designed 
on traditional RenaLisafice lines- though some, as the Eglise du Saori Cmur^ 
Paris> are revivaJs ol ihe Medieval style* while othm show a darbg departure 
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A. Palais des Beaux -Aftts, IjU-E (a.d. Sec p. 713 



B. Ut Pettt PALAra. pAHiis (A.D, iS^T-l^). Socp. 71^ 



C. iffi^EL DE VlIXE, VlLLBl^ftBAKNB^ 

Na. Lvo^. S« p. 713 



Le Boukcbt 
(A.D. 19J7). Sea p. 743 
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from precedes, but probably representing only a pwsi^ national phasa 

Tbe Op«a House, Paris (A. 1 ). t 86 i- 7 -l) (P- 7 ^!* 
nmbablv the most important of all modem bmldings in rrance. 1 tie 
facade (p. a) well conforms to tl» idea of the ^ptuom 
treatment snitSe for a natumat opera hcnise. The broad steps !pd^to the 
portico with piers bearing many symbolic figo^ of 
and allied arts. The loggU has boldly projecting ha^nies and 
raonoUihie coupled columns, the flanking pavilions being crowned mth 
segniental pediments, while under the entablature are circt^ 'Tf 
and^nreit-busts. Above is an irapoait^ attic storey sculpttir^ with 
festoons and gilded masks, supporting flanking groups of music ^d 
[Kjetrv. while beyond is seen lie low dome over the audit^um. i tie 
iirnate treatment ol the mterior is jndiated by the imposing 
d Honneijr (p, c)^ which h decked out with urn^ssntal newels, 

pierced balconies, sumptuous colonnades, and ^hing roof. 

The Palais des Bea«s-Arts, Ulle (a.d. 1893) {p. 711 A), by ^ 

Delmas, designed on traditional t-rench lines, has a recessed central 
and projecting wings with 3 rasticated and arcaded Lament supporting 
a Cfffinthian Order with segmental and tnangiilar pediments, and the 
usual Sleep hipped roofs over the orntral block and side wangs. .... 

The Hotel Rue du Chercbe-Midi, Paris (p. 695 e), is a characteristic 
examole of a Parisan town house, with centraS entrance loimtng a driving 
wav into an innet courtv^, which gives light and air lo the st^unding 
apartments. The treatment ol the gro^d fL^ widows ^ 
the consoles (airying the wtought-iroo balconies, and the simple upper 
portion are typical of the Ffcncii treatment ol modern 

The Petit Palais. Paris (a-P- i^-I 9 ao> (p. 7^* b). desig^ by 
Giraull, is amongst all modern buildmgs perhajs supenor to men^on^ 
Its beautirully baSemced plan, graceful elevatoiw, with ^‘ir ^ 

novel treatment of the OrdtJ. and ihe abtindi^t use ”iadeof the ^ 
sculnture, both in ihe facades and on the skyline, render this ooe o 
imposing and pleasing of aU modem French building 

r^nt years the use of reinforced concrete has evolved novel fo^ 
which break away from the established influence of the Ect'lcd^es Bcau viy-te. 
as exempUfleri in the Hotel de Ville, ViUeurb^e (p. 7IJ Cj, <m mdustnal 
^ubiub ul Lytioa, and Airport^ Le Bourget (a.d. i 9 J 7 j (P‘ 7 ^^ J' 


4, COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


lA .Dalvlii ui IBimtlril 4ilI*«iK=* betworo Cotbie and PeaaissnwM 

□f tha two fttylei ia hmn giveiL) 


, Plirts,—Seme CltwC diipaeiliOD rtll' 

dci^ nfscesaaiy by tbt narnffW itreeu of 
Florence md Rotpc atid the fliraiaht 
ol V^ukc* <pp- 6 *^ < 3 . 666 t)- 
A oortiic 01 oHiitral open ctmri ia 
g?Qi;mlly ■tirniiinilwl by a cisldcmikda or 

Jtxcajde lU ppflfftlinfj the msUO waJlft W 
ampler lor the ImpsTcsfit of 

tilt piano ttohkle? ** tpp- 16 , frjT- 666 >. 


rRESiat KEHAIMAifC* 

plam.—The irfrgHtfuHty peculiar to 
Goxhv^ huUclm^ wTia ottasinnilly re- 
VtiTkod SA ptfiiablc W the eai^iaicifli ol 
thf? Miintrf-aiiifl (p^ 6«i n}* 

The t^Tiical town-lwKtee plao bar e 
cotiTt eocloswJ an ooc ilde by tJ» corps 
de lo^s/- flinJtea ha etthffr tklo hy 
lower wiofi cut ofT ivom ttus atreet 
by ■ screen wM (p^ 6^)^ 
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ITALIASI ^M^AWAJSCm 

B. Wolbn^A cit>* polacA, u io FldreuDO, 
lldtac. AQjd V«nw^ it [niEid| 9 al>)? ttta 
frocd Ibe iiT«ct, ud tha bTchitKCiuil 
reituFfK werfl often cnly mppited 10 tb« 
itfrct fac^B. Suni^bt vari«t 

by Ordert, Aod wiadtm, were 

cmwiiAd hf A deep cornice (pp. 619, 627, 
Attks Aft rmie, but m open top 
storey [belvedmj ja a fentpre, Bridr^ 
work wu UKtl to lai^ mpiisea with o^b- 
tAT fAQinp^ mlso atone nod tnArble. while 
ottLAipent wpE condoed to wiihIcpwi or 
Leier buildingi ue EacjCiI with 
stnoco tP^ dt5 F), 

C4 OpeEimg^~AlCAill]p, botb in corbie And 
piauA^ continirfrd In clsb^ ah imicvd faui 
been the custom since ibe time of the 
Ronrantp Afiordins sbeltef lituu the 
icrec of the Kutberu sun. Sym- 
tpctry, nther ihiui ccmvenieoce, deter* 
mined the poeitiaf}. of doozsi And 
window! ipp. 6ib^ fttf a), roimd which 
amsimeiit vucocicenimted, thus lltmw^ 
inf there leAtum into promineEce. In 
Baroque buliduafe A return WAS often 
mAde to the aatylAr treatmetitT when 
«Af£ention cl demii esArked door And 
winiiow frninee. The nttk wai unuauAl 
iu3d the top winOowB were often set In 
A deep friitre oT between consoles sup- 
portiitf the tEudn tarnics jp, O57 


a. Hoafin — FUt or Sow*pitched roofs are 
itsiuU and fooS* play no part in the 
de&ifo of buildiiifs io pajtow street^ 
whete they CoLild not be reeA, fod Oven 
chimneys were muked. except at 
Venice (pp- 415^ 4 i 7 » In the 

early peri^ tiW mofi extended over 
the friEAi oonaliXf bet were hidden Id 
iaief boildings by the boluatiade (pp. 
ti44f 6^7 a). Domei gave skyline to 
ebufchei (pj^ &;eo^ 6 ^to, 454, 4 y 0 , 469]. 

I, Coltmina — rttasierip whether ptain cr 
cafveil with Eoba^, were ored for their 
Bxcbitoctuml importAiice as OitiDre " 
and panel decontlon wu often otaittEd 
{pp. 036, b27, 64 h|, 637). 

Ao Order “ olten imJAded two or 
men sloreyi, while in chntE^ei a idzitle 
Order is the inlu. as introduced by 
l^adio Ipp. ^h 4 - b 6 cif. 


FXANOI nawats^AWca 

B. Walls .—A country chiteaa b lecn on 
all ftdeSp and pictufeaque grouping' 
from every point of view was Lbciefnre 
sought (pp- 6S1 A, 6E5 a). The gablre 
and prpmjiieat atone dormers of the 
early period ^pp. bSi, 683, 71* h] 
gradually gave plare to pedimenied 
and baJoiEizdod fafide* (pp. -688 
bgo A). PAv-iiiooB crowned wtth akeep 
independent roofs mark tho centre and 
ends of facades (pp. 489 C, ^9^ a, f). 
Stone was the thld material, sometimes 
OOmhiDed with red brick (p. 69^* a). 

C. ppeninga—Arcadea were not tuual. 
owing to the uorthern climate. Doon 
4I the otrly period nfteo abow Medieval 
liLaujeoce and mtv much elaborated 
(p. 713 oil but later are frequently 
treated plainly [p. ^17 f* K]r Gothic 
mullinni udiI tTAsatBOiA c^niluned^ 
though changed in detail (pp. fMfi c, 

A, 711 u)r WtDdQws “w-efe often 
fluperim pored, but with the use of the 
Orilere hofimotal Lines ol the entab^ 
lalure prevailed (pp. bSa a, 717 b, kb 
S>n]inelry WiU so much consaclBred that 
when tliere was a mexEAnmB floor with 
Windowe (p. 717 k}, sLmiLar wlmlows 
were added in lire upper jjart of main 
apariizienu ad|ijdniug. The attic wms ■ 
favourite feature^ often with ciicnlai 
windows reils-de'bceuf **|^, sa at the 
HAtcl d« tovalidea, Pam {p, &g5 m, c|p 

Xf^^ RoofL—KJgh Toob are usual with 
dorraar wLudows and [afiy chinuuey- 
qtaclu which give a picturesque slry- 
line froui a distaiice (pp. 6St o, 68s 6, 
6B3 a}. The ” MansAni " roof (p. 971!^ 
which gave fucire iuternul spore, 
was favoured S whUu pavCIioDS with 
Independent reob ftasumed the bnport- 
amise qi towefi (pp. 683 «p 6S9, 68fl a, 
690 a]. Domes were employed In 
churcbea of the later period (p. 703]!- 

R# Cnlumna.—PiLsstera, lozengc^pairelled 
or corvfid with Eaiuign, were ubikI to 
ortkament qiiBJu->-Gothic feat^im, as at 
ChaAibofdj, where sis re Id ttie 
pvM variety (p. yra 0, n|* 

A nepantte Order "" waa niiislly given 
to each storey, ajocotding to the praedee 

of Vi^oU Ipp. W 5 , cas, ^ 69 D JL. 

*). 
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r. Mouldid^.—Mpoldings of lie&Ty Crtiwn- 
ing cowoa followed RanLui modeb^ 
•ithongh ibawtEig muoli drigicuiJcv. 
Stnog course between ^lojcyi hAVS 
OOly Alight pftijottkm to giv« vmlu« bo 
thr top cormoe. bot th« detaJls of «3cEi 
Order wete tued in ItiU (pp. 670^ 673^ 

6771 

o, Omaiuefit tpp. &70, *71^ 675, 677 h 
—Fresw vad inodeUod pfaatej were 
mhicti Mploycd and in the «nrly period 
iKe two wvrre iQqfTthlnfd^ Ad io the 
AralxAquiA of Raphael Fte9co« were, 
how«Vfrr, sotuAutna oot of acfrk with 
thf ATchitoctun:. And therefore d e fic Sent 
la decofAt^ve ¥«lu«. Later ityooo work 
ludemd in the eirae way and VenidP hna 
pome eatraordmary exampln of ita 
iJbaee# IntMiora gEnerally oi tha liter 
period were nnduly mguIaLtd by the 
featurea of daaak; temple afobitectu-Te 
ihtbom retitkin borequirerQejiii. Scnlp^ 
tare graduilty UmI it> mtunate con- 
neoboD with uchJtiecture mad many 
extraHr^gitioea were perpemted lo the 
BarcH}ue period, bat coiwldarablii oHgi- 
natity ii dupUyed, specmlly in the 
fountains of Room! {pp, 671* 
OmTacterhrtic oniBiiirnt la seen in 
panels fp, 677 B, a), capitali ipp. 670 A, 
c, 677 fi. 67a b}. baJodniei (pp. 6^1 0^ 
671 Ch o, bL dtimney-pieca 
(pp. 670 676 JL oQDAola fpp. 670 a, 

^t 0>, ccfliogt {p. ^78 C), moQumenti 
(pp. 073 bTb Q, &77 O}, and entab- 
l^iues ^77 «p Ip b7i a, Cjl. 


paurcB jupfiJaaaNCB 

t^ouldlngs.—Go£bi£ loduenoe pervaded 
the cirly (Ktiod aod combinabona <h2 
CliHk wad Aledl«val moulcbngfl were 
often itsed. Saiw ooroicet hare uO' 
mtmlly sisalk memberar while later 

mnnldings gradnally developed a du- 
tinettvo (pp. 717J- 

G, QmajTLEnt (pp. 6 &l F, 69J 9, 70S, 71a. 
717),—OoEbic awd paneHangCDotmuod 
into tbe eftrly period^ and woa Ditea 
■pleodidly caived with aiabcaques^ u 
at Blnifi - wheieafl in latct work tbe 
Bt^ie lu^geAted by the materiBJ was 
gradually |oit Haraldry was modi 

nAed In tho early period {p. 661 c, P}. 
The Raphael ttyit of deoorataon, Intm- 
dneed by b alian artira, as at Fontaine^ 
blean (p. 696). hasconuakiod toindnnnce 
French art {p. 700" aK Tipestry and 
tiangiiigs were syperaeded by the Louia 
XEV ityle of wood» papier^mAch^, and 
stucco deenmtinn io wtutn and gotd, 
which w^ also applied to fnraitnre and 
ev^iy a cewra ry, wad Urns gi^'Es filne» 
and ooity to the interiors (pp. 698* 6. 
Tot* a]. Sculpture aoquimd rntreasiag 
bnpomneo. and fignteKulptn™ of gfeat 
eacellcncc appeao in coEnbinatiaQ with 
mndem Fcednb amhitcctniie. Other 
oroinieat !■ uen in paacla (p. yix o» 
capitals {p. yts a , w , c, w }, brdoouiH 
(p. yjy BL vwma (p. 717 c)* ieyatnnea 
(p. 717 ip HL console (p. 717 mj, vaili 
aud ceiling* (p. 7*7 g)„ tbnntaiiu (p. 
717 /J, and entahintatea (p, 717 l). 
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GERMANY IN THE 17^= CENTURY 


GERMAN RENAISSANCE 

i6Ut-i9tb cant.) 

(S« p, jn for Cermui RiuoADCKiiie, *»sii p- 3*4 for GetmAn GotJilCi A (jeaciAl 
lAtioductton to Rfl3*i»saiieo ajcliitcctiuo io Eurupa ia givKsa (p, !!>>;<) 

t. [NFLUEMCES 

1 . GcoeraphjcaL—The ceutial positioa in Egio|ie of the country inhabited by 
the Teutonic peoples enabled it to receive Renaissance art ftom Italy on the 
south and from France on the west; while, as the states in this ^reat l^t of 
counlry were inckpendent. there could be no centiai and imifyuig mfluence 
Fiunoe^ The distance &oiti the headtjuarters of the new niovernent re* 
suited in deferring its uitreduction UU some 125 years later Uian in Italy. 
The States of Prassift, Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria. WurUmberg, and Baden 
w^re widely scattered as to latittide and lorigitudep and were disLin^uished by 
different geographical cooditious of seaboard,^ rivers, and mountains, and 
diCferentiated the aicliitecture of the ^urtous districts, as in previous 

iL Geologieal.—The geological conditions naturally remained the same 
as daring Romanesmic and Gothic times (pp- 312.524}. Timber, brick, and 
stone oontuiaed to give thar own character to the arehitectore, according to 
thdr local use ; thus moulded and ornamental brickwork was used in great 
variety in the alluviaJ plains of the north, while varieties of stone and timber 

are us^ ac<OTding to locality and produ« consequent differences. 

in Climatic.—As in previous periods (pp. 313 . 524), climate affectw 
aichitectare, and the revived Classic forms were modiffed from those in 
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i;L^ m It^y to suit a more northern temp^ratttre; thus witsdow^ stiU 
continued to tw large, roofe to be $teep to throw ofi ^now. and chimneys, 
necessary' for heating in a coJd climate, to be prominent feature. 

It. ReJigious.—'Martin LuLher (a.j>. 1483-1546] towers above all othen 
as the dominating figure of the Reioirnation in Germany, and the day in 
A.£>. 1517 on whkh he nailed to the church door in Wittenberg his famous 
theses against induigmces inaugiuated a revolution in the religious life of 
Germany which culminated when Luther publicly burnt the Bull of Eacom- 
nnirucation issued against him by the Pope. Luther’s choice of High German 
for the tran^IntiPD ol the Bible to its adoption as the basis of the lilertry 
language of Germany, and it Is significant that tbk literary aspect of the 
Kdormation coincides with the ^aaissani:^ ” Humanist ** movefnent in 
German universities. A decree o( the Diet of Spires t53^). forbidding 
cccIcsiasttcaJ changes^ called forth the protest from Luther and his adherents 
which originated the name oi Protestant, This was followed in a.d.^ 1530 by 
the ConfESsion of Augsburg and by the Sm^caJdic League of Proteaiant 
princes and cities for mutual defence against the Hotise of HapsburgK The 
stress and turmoil in refcigious thought ol this period of upheaval allowed 
little opportunity for the erection of new churches but it rei^ted iu the trans¬ 
formation of those of previous periods to meet the needs of the reformed 
religion, in the rituaj of which preaching became a powerful factor, and 
necessitated that in [teased space for seated congregations w hich brought 
al)Out the introduction of galleries. Thu^ the reformets adapted old ch uic heSj 
while Romanists hud no need to build new ones. The strife between 
Protestants and Catholics and dissensions betw-een Lurhetunsand Zwinglians 
were finally followed by the counter-Refnnuation, whidi was reinforced 
by the urrivul of the Jesuits in Germany and by the cuunter-blast to 
Ptotestantism of the decrees of the Council oJ Trent (a 1563). 

T. SociaL—Gemiajiy was at this time composed of divers kingdoms, 
principalities, elect prates, duchies, ecclesiastical states, and imperial dties! 
subject to the different reigning houses of Kupisburg, Hohen^ollern, 
Wittelsbajch, and Oldenbtirg. It is therefore manifest that there could not 
be the same cohesion as in France, but much diversity and rivalry in sodaJ 
life and institutions, which also made for a correspoudmg diversity Ln artistic 
dirvelupment. The Middle Ages had entne to an end The Holy Roman 
Empire was no Jouger predumimint. Feudalkm began to disapp^ • gun¬ 
powder changed military methods, and bands of mercenaries uften replaced 
leudul troops. There were also various intemal inhudnees at work, surh as 
the power of the great trading towns of the Hanseaitic League, the position 
of the GuiMa in civic goverrunent, and the attempt of the jieasants to secure 
political freedom. The priucipai Renaissanoa factor was the infituenDe of 
the universities, notably of Heidelberg, the chief seat of the Hinuanist move- 
roenL This w^ Imther stffengtheiied by the tavern ion of printing, while in 
the eighteenth century the literaiy works of Wmckclmaim. Goethe, and 
others aroused interest in the architecture qf ancient GrtiM. 

Ti, HistoricaL—The suocesaion of Charles V (Cbarlea 1 of Spain) to the 
possessions of the Houses of Castile, Aragon, and Burgundy, as well as 
to the Low Countries, marks the be^nmng of German Reu^ssance, In 
A.D. 1516 he also obtamed the two Sidiiea, on the death of Maximilian 
in iLD. tsrg he became the most powerful Emperor since CharJemagne. 
Various invasions by the Turks between the years a.d. 1559 and 1562 further 
complicated matirna in Germanyp mcreaied the dlMculties of the House of 
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Kapstnirgj and were inimka] to arcliitectTiraJ activitiesL Tlie wars oi 
Qiarles V and the Catholics against the Protestant priims fA.D. 1546-55) 
were brought to an end by the Peace of Augsbuig, which allowed each state 
to set up what it'ligiciii it pleased, but made no provision for individuals who 
were of dUfereni retigiDD from that ol the prevatiing govammpat. This 
resulted Ln persecutions and culmiiiated in Lhfi lamous Thiny Years' War 
(a.o. i6iS- 4S) between Catholic and Protestant priuoes. Christian IV of 
Denmark and Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden fought on the Protestant side 
under Frederick, the Elector Palatine^ son-in-Law of Jarrtes I of England 
France also took part b the war under Cardinals RL^lieti and MazarLOj 
and when the Peace of Westphalia |a,d. 1648) once more provided for 
reJigioits equality in each state, the war had mined the position of Germany, 
depleted her population, and left Franca the leading nation in Europe These 
wars not only arrested the development of architetture during the perind of 
their actual prosecution but also retarded buildbg activitjes for some time 
after the cancLusion of peace. In the latter part of the sevent^ntb century 
many German princes allied themselves wiili Louis XIV, until the rise of 
the Kou^ of Hohenzollenip when Frederick the Great was crowned first 
King of Pmssta (A.r>. 170r). In the mneteenth century many German 

E cea formed a coitFeileration of the Rhine under Napoleon, and the 
^dom of Germany ceased to eii$t, until in a,d, 1870 a (^rman Emperar 
was crowned at Versailles. Since that time German ambition has known no 
bounds, and has everjrwbcre, whether in politiesH cominsercc, or colonisation, 
been prosecuted sysiematic^ly and nnscmptilouily for her own pf>lideal 
a^rajidisement. until the First World War (a.d. 1914-19] drenched Europe 
in blood and shattered the position of Germany as a great European power. 
Germany started a Second World War (a.d. x959-45] whidj Jia^ resulted in 
lier final defeat by the Allies. 

a, ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 

The general character of Renaijssance architecture in Europe has been 
d'alt with as a whole, with regard to those features wbkh are common to it 
in ail countries (p. 598]. The style was uitroduced into Germany from France 
about fifty years after it had taken root in that country, and may be roughly 
divided into three periods:—(rii} Early tienaJssance (sucteenth century!, 
chiefiy consisting of Renaissance arMitians to Gothic struct tires, although 
some examples^, such as the Heinrichisbau, Heidelberg, are of great size; 
( 5 ] Middle Reuiussance (seventeenth CEUtufy), less Gothic and more formal 
in chiw^ter, includes a number of town halls; (c| Late Renaissance 
(eighteenth century j, including the Baroque style, during which the Orders 
were freely in no vid oombinatious. fjerman Renaissance is remarkable 
for picturesqueness and variety in grouping, and for quaint and groiesque 
ermament, partly due to French infltience under Henry IV. but it tack^ the 
refinement of the French and approximate in some ways to our own 
Elizabethan architecture. It differs further troFO French Renaissance 
Inasmuch as the building) are generally in towns, whereas in France they are 
dneliy in the country (p, 692)- 

The Baroque in architecture (p* 599} did not at once get a footing in 
Germany, occupied as she was with eccJesLasttcaJ diflermces and with 
Ltither*s fuimlnatious against Papal Bulls. Moreover, the Reformation went 
ahead as a reiigiom movement, and the mhuence of the Jesuits, who had 
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adopted tbb Btjrle. v>^ slower and 1*53 nodoeable, tlmugli none the less 
insidioos. Tbere are, however, churches, eonvente, univerfiiics, and palaces 
throughout ilie different German states, pamctilarly m those most accessible 
to Italy, which show that the coaiaer features of Baroqire w«ie sdied upon 
with avidity by a people that has always given expression in monamental 
architecture to'its materialistic ideas. The churchta and palaces at Saliburg. 
Prague, Vienna, and Innsbruck, dating from the seventeen lb and elghteentb 
centurira, have the usnd and characteristic features of the style, modiJwd 
to suit tlie taste of iodividnaJ architects. 

A note on modem German architecture is appended (p. 747) > 

3, EXAMPLES 

SECULAR ARCHITECTURE 

HeiCcIberg Cosde (a.D. 1531^1612) (p. 723) well exemplifies different 
periods of the Kenaissance in the Tarious additions to the Medieval castle 
(p,733 b). The genera I design suffers from ovcr-omaincnration. The facades 
to (he court have elaborately carved string comaea with an Order to each 
storey, while somewhat coarse symbolical statiiaiy forms throughout the 
most dtstingniebing feature of ibe derign. Tliere is a gi?at watch low^ 
(a.d. 1531-4*) and an iTTegular court loimd which are grouped the Retiais- 
Sanee buildings (p. 723 a). The Saalbaa lA.D. 1549) in the north-east corner 
shows Gothic features mingled w-ith those of the mooming Renaissance 
(p, 723 D). Tlie Heinriebsbau (a,D. 1556-63) on the east is inieresling, even 
in its mined state, for, with its picturesque fa^de of superimposed Ionic 
and Corinthian pdas lets and halt-col unms. two-light windows, and niclies 
with syiuholic statues, it shows the dose onion of architecture and senlpturc 
(pp. c, 729 A. c). The Fiiedrichsban (a 4 >. rfioi'y), op the north side, 
with its quasi^othic ground floor windows is ornately treated with niclies 
containing statues of the Cuimls PaLattne (pp. 723 D, 729 B), surmounlifd 
by two pictu(os*)ue gables. 

The Gewwidhaus, Bmnswjcle (a.i>. 1592) (p. 725 bJ, has an ^tem fapidtfi 
in the Renaissance ^yle. An arcade of three-centred arches is surmounted 
by three storeys of Ionic. Corinthian, and Composite three-quarter coluiruia, 
and above rises an immense galile of four storeys of Hermes pilasters, so 
much nred in ElizaliothaTi architecture, framed in by the typical ride scrolls 
of the stejjped gables of the period. 

The Rathhaus Portko, Cologne (a,ji, 1571) (pu 724 a), is a fine two- 
storeyed stroctuie in a mnre tlian u.suaily refined style, in which an arcade 
of semicircular arches with detached Corinthian colnmns b surmounted on 
tlk first storey by pointed arches witli composite coiumits, whfle Gothic 
tradirion is also evident in the " rib and panel ” vault within. 

The Rathhaus, Lemgo (p. 718 A), wilA mullioned windows and scrolled 
gables, and the Town Uall, SolC'thum (a.d. 1550), with pilasters and entahla- 
lUft to each storey, are other characteristic buddbgs. 

The Pellerhau^ Kuremherg (a,D. 1605] (p 725}, is one of the fine^ 
Renaissance buildings in that famous dty. The rusticated lower part is 
surmounted by two Storeys wiili pUaateis and by a large gable in srepfi^ 
stages finished uff wiib scroll pinnacles and an otnamented centre-piece in 
which Hermes pilasters support a segrnental pediment and statue. The 
court (p. 725 d) shows the combination of the Italian arcade viuth the large 
windows suitable to Kortiiem Europe—a very picturesque building. 
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Tbe Ralhhaui. Alteftburg (aj>. 1562) (p. 725 a), has plain facades vrilh a 
beautiful angle orici, and ntaja CDOf hipped back with a ihree-atoteyed 
dortner, An octagonal stair-tower with clock completes the group. 

The Rathhaus, Heilhronn (aJ>. i 535 -^) (P- W »)> is a quaint building 
showing Gothic influence, with its arcade ol stumpy columns enclosing 
a market, and side steps leading to the upper storeys ; while a central 
panel hears the signs of the zodiac and a clock with fig^tres and a bell; the 
steep roof has three storeys of donner windows and au open turret. 

The Rathhaiu, Bremen (a.d. 1612) (p. 730). has a typical facade with 
Doric arcade, large windows, central and side scroll gables and many statues. 

The Gateway. Halbcistadt {a.i>. 1552), the CasDe, Stuttgart (ajt. 1553>, 
the Rathhaos, i^pzig (a.d. 1556). the Zeughaus, Danzig tA.D. 1605} (p- 7x8 c} 
(destroyed), the Stadtwsinhaus, Munster (a-D'. 1615! (?■ 7 ^® 

ZwingieT Palace, Dresden (a.o 1711), are picturesqui! Renaissance buildings. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 

There are, as in France, lew important churches of the early period, 
as the Mediaeval churches were still sufficient for a population depleted by the 
"Thirty Years' War” (p. jZi}. The new Protestant community, too, 
utilised ezistiitg churches, while the Catholics had no necessity to replace the 
churches thus lost. The Renaissance cons^uetitly largely found its 
ecclesiastical expression in fonts, screens, pulpits, and monuments. 

The Marienkirche, WolfenbOttel (a,J>. 1608-^3) (p. 72A a), is a carious 
transitional jumble of Gothic and Renaissance features, such as the doorway 
flanked by lomc columns, tall tbreE-light Gothic wii!do\vs with elongatwi 
Coriniliion columns as tnuUions. buttresses with Dork capitals, and two- 
itore}'ed gables faced with the Orders. 

The Church, Buckebuig (AJJ- 1613) (p. 726 n, c), has a fantastK 
Baroque facade with a curious mixture of Renaissance doorway, Cethic 
windows, and central dock surrounded by elaborate screll-work, sur- 
mounted by a balustrade and bcll-tumet. The interior has Cnnnthian 
tnlumns sapfKirting a pointed arcade and " rib and panel ” vault, 

S. Mieliael, Munich {A-D. 1583}, Salzburg Cathedral (A.d, 1614-23). ^d 
the Baroque Neunujtnster, Wurzbu^ (a.D, 1711-19) (p. 731 A), are typical 
examples of Renaissance ecclesiastical architecture. 

The Frauenkirche, Dresdeii (a.d, 1726-45) (p, 731 *j, is the product ol the 
tiew-botn desire to secure an unintermpted tnf ernal space lor preaching pur* 
poses, ft is I40 It, square, with a dome of stone, 75 ft. in diameter, resting 
on eight piers. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE 

In the nineteenth century here, as in other countries, a period of revivuls 
interrupted traditional Bichilectui^ development. The Greek re^iivai, con¬ 
sequent on the etitliusiasm for Greek iiteramre and art, was conspicuoi^^ 
carried out in Munich, Berlin, and Dresden i while many Meo-Gotbic build* 
ings, in town and country alike, reveal the natural German love of old Gothic 
art. This tendency was laigeJy accentuated by the works nf Coetitc and his 
school while the change in intellectual outlook, indicated by the philosophic 
mitings oi Kant. Sthelling, and Hegel, and by the literary works of l«s^. 
Schiller, and Heine, has its oounfeipart in modeni German architecture. 

The revival w'as introduced by Klcnze (a.i>* 1784-1864), the 

architect ol the Glyptotek. Pinacothek, and PropyUea. all in Mmuch, 
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and the Walballa, RatUboo. The Bmdesburg Gat*. BerJin (a.d. i? 89)» 
(p. 731 c)i wa* inspired by the Propylsra, Athens (p. lij), !Uid Ihe arehi* 
tect Schioltel {a. It. 1781-1841) made use of Classical forms and detuU in 
his designs for the New Tlieatre, the Museum, and the Polytecfinic School 
in Berlin. The Museam. Dresden (* !>. ^^ 47 )* Opera House. Dresden 
(ti.D. iSyS), are characteristic buildings by SemjKr, and the Parliament 
House, Vienna {a.i>- iSSj), by Hansen, is an imposing edifice, 

Thf Gothic revival in the nineteenth century produced nuracious secular 
buildings thraughout Germany, notably casthi in Bavaria, on the Rhine, 
and buildings in the dties. Recent architecture has assumed many novel 
forms due to the extended use of reinforced ctincrete. 

4, COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

{A cMQpaiativB ualyw m«HwJ b«wwii Co\hic And R fiitai a mn oc 

«r4±jt«ctarc u ii^ea om p. 60t.t 

A. PlAM*—The mtemai eoutiyard of the lil^idiaval period, often irregular 
io fomi (p. 7^3 b), was continued in castles and country houses, and the 
general picturesquieness tncreased by balconies and eternal stair-ttirrets. 
TIm? town Rathhaus freqi»^U.y deviat^ from this traditional plan aiid was 
buiU in a snlkl hloek. 

B. Walls.—Wall surfaces, both in brick and stone* were now rdieved by 
Orders to each storey {pp. 723 C. n. 724 a. 725), while oriel windows, tmdi- 
tional from the Gothic period, werr frequently introduced between theOrtkrs. 
and walls were carried up in steep gables (pp 725 B, C* 730) which givi? an 
irregukr picturesque ouiiine. In striking contrast to the resrtrained digniiy 
of Italian palace walls. 

C. Opetiings.—Arcades of columns supporting arehes are only occasionally 

introduced (pp. 724 730). Doorways are tricked out by a superiluity 

of ornament, mcloriing a mbeture of eolunms, statuajy, car^^ing, and pedi¬ 
ments of various foruis (p. 729 J}, Windows remain large and maltkined 
(p. 723 c. D) as Ln the Go^ic peritxL. and are crowned by grotesques, scrolly 
gables (pp. 725, 72bp 729 E], or entablatures (p. 729 a), and in th* later 
period by variations of the Classic pediment {p. 723 n}. Grid windows 
(p 735 A. u) project both from layades and angles of buildings, and thus 
xiiake anotb^ difference between German and Italian treatment* 

i>. Roots*—Large steep roots with many storeys (pp* 724 b, 725 a) are con¬ 
spicuous featuTL-s in town and cniintry houses* and. as in the Gothic periods 
they served as dtymg-rooms in crowded diies. There wart two mi^hods 
—(a) the ridge parallel to the street, usual in Nureiuberg and Hcilbrofin^ 
with its rising tiers of dormer windows (p. 714 a); {bj the ridge at right angles 
to the street, as at Landshut and other places which lavour fantastic gables 
(p, 725 Bl. The Pelljcrhaos, Nuremberg {p. 735 c), combines both meihods* 

E* Celuntfis.—The Orders were fredy einplo>^ as deoormrive adjuncts 
(jip. 723 C. D* 725 B* 726 A. 730). Cblomns. Hermes columns, and pilasters 
were overladen with carved ornament (p. 726 s)* and were innoducad without 
regard to tradiiinnaJ proporii<ms or stnictuiil uses; they were even sup¬ 
ported on corbels* as at Heidelberg, and ornate cornices and entablatures 
mark the storeys. Many novel capitals were also adopted (p. 729 D* F). 

F. Mouldings.—Mouldinp were charaererbed by boldness and vigonr 
rather than by rehneroeut (p. 729). Early Henaissarice mouldings ^ow 
Gothic influenoe, even to the retention of iutorpeoemtbn of mouldin^> 
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which I however, were gradoaily discarded for the ifiore ooweci ntouiduii’s 

of the Italian Renaissance. , , , i. ^..4 

G. Omament.—Scnlpture ol a fanciful and grotesque charter ™ not 
In the mid-sUteenth centmy (p- 7^9 «). especially at H«deJb^ Castle, 
whwe liaJkii influence mingles with the native Gothic tr^ditian {pp, 7-25 c, 
D nq A, ». c). Kothiog richer in decorutive sculpture was achieved than m 
the Stiftskirche, Stuttgart, where the archiieeturaJ Irnneof Hermes pilastci^, 
^rmounied by winged cupidSi encloses hgures of the Conn to of Wurtemberg 
with their heraldic devices. Thti country also aboxinds in 
monunients, such as that remarkahfc memorial of Du ke F redenck in 
S. Maurice^ Coburgp nmnerous chioiney-pieces of an architectural character, 
with heraJdk devkeSp sculptured well-heads, and other oruamfinial feat^p 
R^aissartce decoration in window glass imd frofsco work, nmre espraally ot 
the Mumch school, h eiiijeptiotLally &ne in the boklness oi its draughtaman- 

s- REFERENCE BOOKS 

BfTiiH (Ci' vott).—I>i® Biukutist der nefiai^nre hi DeirtodilAad, 
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THE NETHERLANDS IN THE 17- CENTURY 


BELGIAN AND DUTCH RENAISSANCE 

Cflpl-) 

[5c 4 fik 510 ter Belgl&n and ^utch GothicL A i^taentl Intradi^cn in Rir&aiMika 
■jctelectojA in Eunape b ^fiven Ip, 

1 . INFLUENCES 

i GeogTBphkal. —The position of Belgiiuti and Holland natuj^lJy c<intjiiQed« 
as Ln M^diitvat tim^ (p. 5x0^, to by thi^ni open io Lhe dual iitdttcncH of 
Franco and Certnany; widfc with the stuftfng EtJxop?oJJ boundbrisi 
vthich brought the j 5 c*therlaiids within the doTnidons of thatlw there 
ensued the additionat infiuence of Sjiajn* The great rivers^ Meusei Scheldt» 
and Sambre, winch irrigate Bdgiiun, and which suggested tiie coitstruction 
of Uic numerous canaUp protnoted ihe developniefit of the cnimtiy and 
oontribuied to the richness of the soil and the stiDCe?^ of the water-borne 
trade. Tiie inTand seas* such as the Zuider Zee, rendered the same serv-icc 
Id the towns of Holland, where, moreover, the sea coast, which was Jaigie 
in proportion to the moinJand. provided tltat excellent harhonraie at 
Amsterdmn and Rotterdam which enabled the Dittch to catty on their 
extensive overseas trade and so to build up their colonlar possessions; 
whib their constanE warfare with the water at home made them a sca^ 
faring people, and their prosperity is chxoEiicled in the guild houses of this 
period 

iL Geological.—The clay so earily obtainable for the mahing of bricts in 
the low-lying flats of these sea-girt countrieSp and more espedaJly of Holland, 
still continued, as in the Medieval period (p, 510). to give that subtle cha* 
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rscfer to tht architectart which we recflgnise as Dutdi. Lat^ chi» btn more 
e^pedalJy in Belgtuifip brick was largely superseded by or nsed in conibinaritra 
with the stone, granite^ and slate qI the Ardennes mountainSp while black 
and white marbles a sombre dignity to maiiy choir screens and aitar^ 
nieces. Besides this the excel leni forest timber gave fuU scope lor the 
woodcarver's crafty in the lavish decoration of choir s tnl l S p confessionals, 
pulpits^ and organ ** bnilets " in Belgian dnrrchest- 

liL. CHmatie —The dimjMe of BelgitnOp as already desmlsed {p. snh 
greater extremes of heat and cold than that of England- In Holtand the 
prevaknee of the west wind, laden w\ih humidiiy and driving unchecked 
across a flat coaniry, resulted in the need tor protection against cfa e elemept^, 
which is seen in the use of solid wooden exiernnl shutters and of wind screens 
form^ by trees, while sleep roofe are required to throw of! rain and snow. 

iv* ReUgiou^--Spaxhsb rule cinder CliarlM V inevitably introdiiced 
religious peraecution Into the Netherlands, and this continued under the 
Duke of Alva, Viceroy of Philip M. and led in aji, 15^ to revoliH which 
lasted till A_D, 1609, During this time the difienencea in religious lendeii- 
cies between i^lgian*; and Dutch were acoentiMted. 50 that the Cathdic 
Belgians under the Duke of Parma, himself an Italian, rallied to Spain, 
and Jesuit influence b seen in many Baroque churches of BeJgiunj* The 
sturdy Protestant Dutch broke away and constituted the ** United Pro- 
viECKSwhich were destined to develop into a great maritime and com- 
merciat power. It b significant of the earueslness of the Dutch religious 
outlook that they were chiefly intent on religious mde^ndence^ and bad 
liillc mdiuation for an artistic expression of their religion. This dement 
in national character is evndenced in their bam-like churdieSi wh^ the 
prominence given to preaching produced a wholesale tfansformation of 
church interiors, so that ohjs may often see the pulpit towering above the 
altar, or rather the corimumioii table, which was removed to one side of 
the nave, with seats for worshippers set round in a semidrde ; thus alter¬ 
ing the chaiactef ol the origuial Medieval church, 

Y. Social.—In Belgium, trade activity may be traced in the erection of 
various guild houses, w^hilE siuJi ports as Bruges and Ghent gave way to 
Antwerp^ where the deep water provided a fine harbour for Targe vessels 
which carried on the trade with the rest of Europe^ India, and the New 
World. This prosperity, though not pennanent and grtiwing, found its 
couiucrpan in the increased recaption of art, which b seen in the appoint- 
mtni of Rubens as Court painter in a d. i 6 oq. 

Ln Holland* trade, hdped by the Dutch East India Company, formed in 
A,D, 1602, was miich more vigorous and inoieased by leaps and bounds 
between the yeare A.D. 16^5 1650, and the Dutch became Uie carriers 

of the work! and even ch^eng^ the supremacy ol our island-power at 
seA- Tlib commercial success was not murorwl in monurufintaJ buiiding^ij 
but was characteristicaliy displayed in the town baJb and in plain and 
serviceable bouses for the wealthy buigheis who were also patrons of art at 
this time. Rembrandt and many other Dutch paiiiters contributed by 
their genius to the development of the golden age of paiiidng tu Holland- 
Ti Historical-—The Netherlands have had a troubled history. Alter 
passing to the House of Hapsbuig in a.d. 1477, Belgium became subject 
to Charles V in a.d. 1543, and aJterwards to Philip II of Spain, whose troops 
under the Duke of Alva devastaied the country*; thk was followed by an 
unsuccessful revolt, and Belgium continued under the Spanish yoke till 
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tht Treaty of Utrecht (a.p, T713) handtd her over to In a,d* 17^^ 

the counts^ was occupied by French republicatis and in A,l>. 1814 was aritied 
to Holland bo form the Kingdotn of the Netherlands/* and so remained 
□util in A-D. 1830 it becamE an mdependent state, 

Holland bad an equally chequered career, and after a struggle vrhich 
began in 15^3 and lasted eighty year^ the Peace of Westphalia recognised 
(a.P. i 64S> the Republic Of the United Netherlands, The butch Navy was 
now at its nenith. and, owing to Cromivd.rs Navigation Acts* war enstied with 
England (a n. 1652-54) and succes^dol naval tmules were fought by Van 
Tromp, de Witte^ and de Ruj^er* In A.O. 1674 William was elected Stadt- 
holdcr/*^ defended the coofitry against Louis XIV* and m a,d. 1689 he 
shared with Queen Mary the throne of Eltigland, and there introduced manv 
Dutch ideas. In A.D. 1806 Holland did not escape annescation by Napoleon f, 
and in a.d. 1830^ when separated from Belgium^ Jt became an independent 
kiogdumH 

3 . ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 

The general character of Renaissance architectore in Europe has already 
been described (p. 5^), and when we turn to Belgium we find buildings 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth* and eighteenth centuries, which^ though 
slinlLar in type to those of France^ are characterised by greater freedom, often 
amatincing to riotous extravagance b design, which ponced a picturesque 
result, largely aided by the use of brick in conjunction with scone. The 
dwelling-house, its fittings and furniture all alike received special attention, 
so that there is uniformity and completeness of treatment unknown in the 
Gothic period. Dutch Renaissance buildings reflect the matter-of-fact 
character of ihe people, and north German influence is ^nsible, while the 
carrying tmde with China and the East at the end of the seventeenth oentory 
introduced certain Oriental features, such as the btilbous dome. The 
Spanish occupation (a.d* 1556-1712] added a further foreign element of 
richness a^ in the to^ver roofs, to a style otherwise severely regular and plain. 
Some lai^e bm!dlng$ were erected during the Renaissance period in this 
north-west comer of Europe, but more especially in Belgium, while many 
Gothic buildings received Renaissance additions and alteratlcns, notably 
in Che dmrehes of Holland, which were converted to Protestant use ; and 
when one wanders through che streets and along the canal-sides of these 
old-world towns, one comes upon many dianning bits of stoieet arch i tectirre 
in bright-red brkk with large window openings, stone courees, and grace¬ 
fully deigned iron ties (p. 743 c). Much originality was displayed m gable 
design, which possesses a chfluacteristic qimintness and is thoroughly suited 
to the use of brick. These flat-fronted and gabled buildings stretch har- 
moniously along the water highways in which they are reflected. 

The Baroque style (p. 599} was introduced in the sei^nteentb century, 
but one realises that the ^testant Dutch had little toleration for a style 
that was at one and the same time sensuous and Catholic. It is true there 
are a few towers, such as those of Haarkm, Amsterdam, and Middelburg^ 
which are in the Baroque style, but far the moat part the chief loothold 
of this style in the Netherlands was in Catholic Belgiujii. Here architecture 
had never been free from that coarse and reaJist k humour which characterises 
all Flemish ait» Restraint too had previously been so largely disregarded 
that there was hardly any opportunity for revolt from a oorrect style j 
tor in a enuntry where all Renaissance architecture is exuberant and ornate 
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it \s more difficult to diaeietitiate between indigenous Belgian fancy and 
the important Baroque style. Nevertheless the B^ne was bro^t to 
Beldum irotn Italy with the velvets of prosperous Genoa, and. in Belgi^ 
as elsewhere, was pressed into church design by the JeswtSjWho travelled 
from coimtrv to coimtrv* as agents of ttotnan Catholiasm, There is ina^a 
DO doubt as to the B^ue nature of the seventeenth-century diutcbcs 
Di the Jesuits {p, m b). such as those at Antwerp, Bruges, and Namur, 
tmd the B^guinage churi at Brussels, Catbolicism at that penod always 
brought Baroque architecture in its train, and thus in Jlaiin^. a great 
Qilgriinage centre, the churches and their cotifcssionaJs and choff stalls, 
wth their opulently ornate interiors, supply splendid e*aiiiples of Batuqne 
arehitcciurer Just as churches adopted the new style so did buildings lor 
commerce and industiy, and those stately guild houses of 
Brussels still stand, in spite of the savagery of modern war and of Germ^ 
occupation, as silent symbols of the enterprise of this small country. To 
Bolfjians the style was a natural irteiJiad of arcbitcttural expression, and by 
the same token it soon fell with fatal ladiity into the unarchitecturuJ forms 
of rococo ornament in the eighteenth century. 

A relcrencE to Modern Architecture is given on p, 741. 


3, EXAMPLES 

The Town Hall. Antwerp fA.J>. ^565! {p. 737 a), erected by do Vrandt, is 
tvpical of tlic uiunidpal activity and commercial prosperity of this great 
city port with its fine barbciur W the mtrehant vessels which sailed the 
Westem Seas. The building, with a fatade over 300 It. long, rises a 
siturdv, rusticated ground storey surmounted by two stages of Doric and 
ionic Ordere separating large midlmned windoMTS, reminiscent of the Got^ 
period and crowned by a top storey forming an open gatkry. The richly 
decorated centre rises as a pvilion with a lugli gable in diminishing stages in 
which are statue niches. There are some interesting apartments, as the 
Marriage Room with its sixlcenlh century marble cliimney-piece and mural 

decoration (p. 752 b). , , , j .. 

The Town Halt, Ghent (p. 3t8 a), part of which has been desmbed under 
Gotliic {p. 516I, shows, in a strikingly comparative marmer, the fundamental 
difference of the Gothic and Renaissance styles ; ftir_ the Renaissance 
additinn (a.d. 1593^1^2), with superimmised Doric, Ionic, and CorintbiaJi 
Orders supporting long horizontal entablatures, is in marked contrast with 
the rising hues of the older Gothic biiiiding alongside. 

Thr Town HaU, Vprts Ia.d, rsys-ibzi) (p. 318 aj, a beautiful httle 
Renaissance huililing, wai, like many other monuments in Qdgtum, dfiSiroy'eu 
in the first World War. jLb 1914-19, by the Germans, who wereas cutlilc*? 
in their destruction of architecture as regardless of treaties, but its recon¬ 
struction i$ intended by the Belgi.in Covemment. 

Tilt Town Hall, Leydm {a.d. is?*!) tp- 74 ^ c>. was generally regard^ ^ 
one of the tiukI success Ini in Holland with the centre ot the facade nchly 
treated and crowned with a fantastic scrub-work gable, while its nctagoni^l 
storeyed fUshe (p. 74^ o) recalled tlie Miiorish architi^urt of Spain. 

The Town Hall, h* the ituiin a Gothic building, with Its andeet 

belfry, and RenaLssance adititions made in A.n. 1618. 

lie Town Hall, Haarlem (p. 738 a), was an old Gothic palace of the Count* 
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A, This Town Hali,, Ha aht 
(R«TDod-allC4l i-D. i6ao Mjih addition?). See p, 7^^ 



B. Tut Mustit Plaktih. A.VTWtift' L i:cm y. n d. 1550), See p. 741 
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A, PaIh^i^ dk jvantii, Biiiiasiu-a 
(a.d, Stefi p_ ^41 



E. Tioi PlaC£ ne 

If: A.la, Z^75L S(?« p. 74^2 



C. Palais de. Jvstic*. 

CrllAHP Staihwav (a.II. i3^'»6-8j> 
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of Hoibnd, reiBi3ck[led in a,d. ttio la the new stytn and a portjofi added in 
A*D. 1630^ pne^niing a curious tulxtufie uf archSt^uml detAil. 

The Town Hall, Tlie Ha^e (A 4 >, 1565). is picturesque and characteristic 
of the period, while the side fa^^es show some lingering Mediaival induence. 

The RoyoJ Palace, Am^erdam (a.d. 1648^-55)* imposing by reason ol sise 
rather thaji design, was originally intended for a town halL Its plain treat- 
merit of basement and two Orders of pilasters Eacks Imaginative feeling. 

The GtiiJd Houses, Brussels (p, 73^ b], erected by the Archery (A-D. 1691b 
Skippers (a.i>. 1697^ Carpenters {a,o* 1697), Printers (a,d. 1697)* Mercers 
(aj>, 1699), Butchers (a-D. 17^0), Brewers {a.d 1752), Tailors, and Painters, 
reflect thf prosperity of the fraicmittes of craftsmen during this epochs 

The Guild House^ Antwerp, erected by the Archers and the Coopers 
{a.'D. 1579K are buildings of a similar character. 

Tbo Grande PUce, Bruges (p. 739 a), presents some gabled facades 
characteristic of the period, as can seen in other towns. 

The Maison de PAncLen Greife, Bruges (a.d. 1535) (p. 737 Cb now part Of 
the Palais de JuitiOe, hns a two-siotejned facade with quasT&iric OrtkiSj 
miillioned and transomed windows, and central gable with side sctdIIs, 
crockets, and Ogures, The Court Room (p. 744J b famous for its magnihof^nt 
prved diimney-pioce cominempi^ting the " Peace of Cambruj" and 
itidependiiiice oi FtanderSp^wl which there is a ncprodtiction in the Vicherria 
and Albert Museum. 

The H 6 te 1 du Sauinon^ Maltnes (a.p. 1530} (p^ 745 a), the Palais de Justice, 
Li^e (A-D^ 1526), and the Mauriuhaus^ The Ha^e (a.U. ibjoJ, are other 
typical Renaissance buildEngs, but all are surpasses! in iuten^t fay the Mus^ 
Fiantiii, Antwerp (a.d. 1550) (p^ 738 B, 743 which is a unique dwelling- 
house ol A Flemisii merchant prince, 

The Bigumage,"* Bruges, planned for a community of women, as a 
town witfatn a town with chnn^. dwellings, and offices all within an enclos¬ 
ing walk b an example of an fnstitiftion which is peculiarly Belgian. 

S. Michel, Louvain (A.D. £650} (p. 737 £)^ is a gCM>d example of a Baroque 
fa^^e (pv 73^b with superimposed loidc and Compio^ite coluimiSp broken 
pediiiieuts„ and enonnous side kioBs masking the aisle roofs. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE 

The Palais de Jusrice^ Brussels (aJ). 1866-83) (p, 740 A^ C), a Neo-Grec 
design by Pola^rt, b one of the most rcmnrtahJe nwkm buildings in Europe 
in the extent and i::omp]eteii^ of its plan and the monumental chaiactet of 
its pyramidal form on a dommadiig site. It stands fouT'^quaie on a height 
overlooking the city, and has imposing central entrance and side wings oon- 
nected by Doric cclouuades, whik nbove rbes the culounadod tower sur¬ 
mounted by a drcular peristyle and dome. The entrance ve^sribnle with its 
grand stairway (p+ 740 c) b t^^pical of the interior ardutechire. Tliis splendid 
edifice is said to have cost nearly two million pounds^ and the little capital 
city has here shown a public spirit wbkh is a noble example to cities of 
greater wealth and importance. 

The Exchange, Brussels (ad, 1874) (p. 745 c), indicates the academk 
teaching of the Ecole des Beatix-Arts^ Paris. TTie entrance jHrtico of 
Corinthian colunius* sculptured pediment, itnd low square doiue are the 
outstanding features of well-balanced design, whkh is typical of many 
modem buildings in Bmsseis. 
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Recent architecture shows French inHueace (p. 7^ B), and also the 
iniluence of rtioforced ooncrote in novel lonns, such as is seen in all parL« ol 
Europe. 

4. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

(A ccnnpuntivc awlywa of oiwntui difi«reDws betimea Cotbic and KAiuiiBaiice 
architecttite Is given on p. 601.) 

A. Plans.—The intemal planning of Gothic churches was often trans- 
fotxned to suit changes in rit^, but this applies more especially' to Holland. 
Kew churches were not built dll late in the period, and then chiefly itt 
Belgium, where they lollowed the otdinaiy Kenai^ance model or affect^ 
tlie Dewier Baroque freedom in plan. In se^ar architecture, plans indicate 
a growing regard for domestic coavenlence, white the purpose for which the 
new town halls and guild houses were designed is seen in the targe rooms of 
assembly which were now inquired. Symmetrical planning for public 
buildings reached its greatest develupment in the Palais de Justice, Brussels. 

B. Walls.—■’Walls, decorated with Orders and pieroed with large windows 
(PP- 739. 74 ^)- were of Stone or brick, or a combmation of both. They lack the 
pronounc^ horizontal comices of Italy, and are inRtfead genera Uy finisbed off 
by so-oliy gables, often containing the crane or hoist, They are picturesque 
in appearance, often Baroque in outline, and over-Hjmate in detail (p, 737 »K 

c. Openings.^—^Arcades Were onusuai, because unnecessary owing to the 
absence of that strong sunlight which made them unlversaJ in Italy. Ttie 
Italian method was, however, sometimes followed,as in the courtyard of the 
hfuste de Plantiu, Antwerp, where arcades served as covered ways between 
the domestic and business premise? {p. 738 b). Doomays display fertility 
in design, and were framed by Ordeta and often aunnounted by pediment's 
with nkfies. statuary, and heraldic carving (pp. 743 e, 745 n). Window 
Dpeniugs still needed to be large, as in the previous period ; mullioned and 
tramomed windows were stiU favoured, and, with tbdr airiutecttuaJ treat' 
mcot, they often occupied a large part of the wall surface (pp. 739, 746). 

_ p. Roofs.—^The high'pitched roofs suitable for a northern cl^ate are 
ii tth sed lor storage, and the gtahleS' eneJose the crane for hoisting goods, 
which b so characteristic and useful a feature in the houses of the t racin g 
famibes of the Netherlands (pp 746 c, G, 743 c]. Domier windows, storeyed 
ff^hes and chimney-sUcks break the roof surface (ppv 738 B, 746 n, E). 

E, ColittmtE.—^Thc Ordem, which play a conspicuous part in the design, 

often show great elaboration of detail in rustication, paadiing. and 
grotesque^ carved capitals (pp. 737, 743 74* c), and many novelties in 

treatment were intioduc^ when the Baroque styte eime hito fjnhifm 

F, Moulding^.—Mouldings have the same teadenev to coarseness exhibited 
in the Gothk period; but the mouldings of rood’ lofts and other church 
fftcings, which are executed in marble or wood, often disptay greater refine* 

(pp- 743 - 746)- 

c. Ornament (pp. 743. 746).—Ornament is seen in church fittings (p, 743 
A. h). carved pands (pp. 746 F, B, 743 fj, stained glass, staircases (p. 743 M), 
doors (pp. 743D, 745 b),and household fittings andfurmture(p. 744). The High 
Altars, baldachinos, rood lofts, choir screens, organ cases, pinnacles, 

(p. 746 A. B}, pulpits, cnnopies,aiid confessiooals. with their wealth of orved 
ornanienl (pp. 73 *» 743 )* fom notable achievimients of the wood- 
carvers' oaJt in Huiupe. The remarkable ** tabemade " in S. Leonard, 
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L&&U (A.P. ri£i^ ^ hf^i^hi o[ 50 ft, in nin^ tapmOig $tagc$. It Is ^ 
Renaissance version of a Gothic ^piie, and here Bermes ailujiins, 

niche?, and canned statues jostle one another in elaborate confusion. There 
is a teproductiofn in tiie Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


5. REFERENCE BOOKS 

Ewftrbeclc (F .),—^ Die Hcuussaim in Belgien tind HoEaiad.^' 1 lotwO., Lffip- 
rig, 1883, 

(E .).—'* EtcliJiies m Belgicmi,*^ 4(0^ rS7Si4 
Luoa (E. A W^oderer in Hollaod.'" Svo. 1905, 

UoUey (J. L.)^—Tbo Rw of tbe Dutch Repul^lie.'* j 8 vqu iS^Op 
Nijhoh (M.b—^ La Mc^nument^.^ 410. Hayff, 

Sluytennaii fK-L—" Old loterigqrs iu HoUiTwl/* FiaUix Tbe ElagiUf igoS. 
ShjytcmiiUi Ahcieni Xatericis in Balgiom,''' Fedlo, 1913. 

Vertniry [F. R.)^—Old Cxmcsik Artlutecttire uf HoUqjid.'' 4(0. 19^4. 

YtenUyek (J, J, ¥an),—Docttmfiiis de I'Art 4™ In Piiya-ll»,^' 3 ffoiir, 

full*. Antwerp, iSSo-So. 

{IL IL).—LyitMth.^^ (BtrCCHrlcaJ NqvnJ.j 
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SPANISH RENAISSANCE 

amtr) 

(Sm p, for ^p^nisb Gcrthk:^ A gEiifj^ fnttK^liictloii tP ReniiaadJiu tuchiCttcture w 

Emop^ u jpvcn (p. jr>6J«) 

I, influences 

ii GtograpWcaJ.—Spain, in tlit Gothic period (p. 576), could well be geo¬ 
graphically consideried as ** the Peniiisula *" and tnei^y as a country' in thv 
extreme south-west of Europe. It was far otherwise in the Renaissance 
periods when her prestige and power had been tnerea^ and extended by the 
discovery nf the Neiv Worlds which, together with the vast iiereditary 
possessions and the mliltary conquests of the Spanish monarchy^ established 
Spain ns the leading countTy in Eurofie. Her l^oundjuies, under the Empemt 
CWles V, even extended over Gennany and the Netherlands, till, aitcr 
eighty years of strife, they shrank again in Europe under the Peace of 
Wesipbidia (aJ 3 , 1648). Bui there remained those tnarvcUous tropical Iand_s. 
the Spanish colames of South AmeTica — Mexico, Pent, and Chile—which 
were so naturally allied in many aspects whh the smmy Spain nf Europe. 
In these exotic lairds Spanish ar^Cects had the widest scope lor Ihe exerdse 
oJ their Samhoyant geniusi 

iL G«o1ogioJ.—In continuation of previous practice (p. 57®)* granite was 
much used, as in the EscuriaJ where its hard severe nature had much to do 
with the grim aspect of that building : while stnne aiid the stmi'marbles in 
which the caantry ahounds w^err in general use. Erick w^-aa employtd with 
stone in bonding courses, raainly in Moorish districts^ anch as Toledo, and the 
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iron ore of the northern mountains gat's an impetus to the devdopmeni oi 
decoiattve ironwork, such as the " rejas " (p. 76a). 

iti. Climatic.—The climate varies, as in the Gothic period (p. 579), from 
intense cold oi the table-lands in the north to tropicaJ heat in the south, and, 
owing to the general sunny character of the PeninsuJa. there is a prevalence 
of small windows, fiat roofs, and open ” patias,‘* or courtyards. In the new 
Spanish colonies of South America, the tropical climaie was not unNbe that 
of Spain, and was thus favourable to the reproduction there of nnular 
architectural features to those of Spain. Under such climatic conditions the 
Barotjue style, which fiourished during the later Renaissance in Spam, was 
pecu^iy acceptable to the voluptuous taste of people who basked in the 
tropical heat, and revelled in the luxuriant vegetation under the southero sun, 

IT. Religious.—The Reformation obtained no hold whatever in Spain, lor 
the rtUgious and racial atru^le between Christianity and Mahometanism 
formed a bond of unwn amongst alt Christians, and so left little opportunitv 
for Christian interoedne stiifev The final expulsion of the Moors, after the 
fail of Granada (a.e>. 149^)1 resulted in a revival of eodesiasticai building, and 
many fine Renaissance Quiches were erected in the hitherto ^{oorUh districts. 
The counteT'Reformatfon is here signalised by the activities of the Jesuit 
order founded by the Spaniard. Ignatius de Loyola, and the religious leal of 
this order is responsible for many magnificent Rarorjue churches and convents 
throughout the country, 

▼. S o oifl l,—Goths from North Europe and Moors from North Africa were 
the most potent elements in the mixed population of Spain, and these 
waning influences are visible in the architecture. The mairiage (a.d. 1469} 
of Fo-dinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile^esigtiated " The Catholic 
Sovereigns" by the Holy See. a.d. 1497—began that fu^on of the dif¬ 
ferent states which resulted in the consoJidaiion of the Kingdom oi Spain, 
fn A.n, 1512 Feidmund conquered the Kingdom of Navarre, which was 
incorporated with Castile, and thus the whole of Spain was joined under one 
r^e, and during the annexation of Portugal (a.©. x5So-t^Q] the Spanish 
Kingdom covered the whole peninsula. Under the despotism of Philip II 
Jews and heretics were persistently persecuted. Under Philip 111 {a.d. 159&- 
1621) the MorUcoes were driven out of the country, and this proved a great 
loss, both in handioaits and commerce, to Southero Spain, for their industry 
largely contributed to its pTosperity, After the invasion by Napoltwo 
mlemal revolutions followed which have oot been favourable to ardiitecture. 

Tj, Hotorical.—la the latter part of the fifteenth century the power of 
Spain gradually mcrcased until, under the Emperor Charles V (a.d, 1516-56), 
it besime the chief power in Europe. The Turkish occupation of the 
Levant, which closed the nsoal trade routes to the East, had promoted that 
spirit of maririme enterprise in Spain and Portugal which led to the great 
discoveries of new land.s in the West and thus broiwhi inn^ sH riches to the 
Peninsula. In a j), 1486 Diax discovered the Cape of Good Hope; in 
A.D, 1492 Columbus discovered the West Indies, and in A jj, 1498 tliecondueiit 
of America bringing consequent riches to Spaitu Tn a.d. 1497 V'asco da 
Gama carried Portuguese trade to India. The extent of the Spanish 
dommions in Europe w’as due to a succession of marriages as a result of 
wliich the Emperor Chariea V reigned over Spain, the Netherlands Sardinia, 
Sicily, Naples, Germ^y, and Austria, and he added by conqttest Mexico. 
Peru, Chile, and Tunis, before be abdicated, a.d. 1555, the most powerful 
Emperor since Charlemagne, This vast empii* snas bdd together by 
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his skill in govemment and by tht excellence of the Spanish army, of which 
the iniantry Wkis the finest in Enrope. Philip 11 dieckied the power of tlM 
Turks in A.i>. 1571 by witming the naval battk nl Lepanto^ hut lib 
harsh and despotic mb alienated the Netherlands; while the expeditinn 
against England ended in the defeat of the Armada in a.d. 1588. Provinces 
were gradually lost, tmtU in a.d. 1648 the power of Spain vi^as abattered by 
the Peace of Westphalia* The War of the Spanish succession (a,d. i70i"X4)p 
terminated by the Peace of Utrecht^ resalted in the Joss of OibraltaTp as well 
aa of the Spanbh dominions in J taJy and Flanders At the commencement 
of the nineteenth centniy Napoleon s invasion led to an outburst of national 
resistance^ when, with the powerful aid of tlie armies of Great Britain under 
Wellington, the French vwre finally driven out of Spain after the battle of 
Vittoria (A.n. 1813b during the Peninsulaj War the Spanbh colonies in 
America had revolt^ and were eventually recognised as mdependeut. 

In A.n. 1898 the war with the United States bereft Spain of all her funner 
glorioias goloaial empire. The recent Civil War [A-O. 1936-39) has resulted 
in the damage or de^metion of many buildings hee desmbed. 

a, ARCHITECTORAL CHARACTER 

The Renaissance in Spain was based on the same general principles as 
in other European countries (p. 598)* and its growth may be divided into 
three tolerahly dbtinct pha^. determined by the d^practeristics pre¬ 
dominant in the different periods- 

(4) The Earl^ Period (a_i 5 . 1492-1556), which b^an with the fall ol 
GranadUj b notable for the grafting of Renaissance details on to Gothic 
forms, and was mfluenced by the exuberant fancy of Moorish art. The 
resultant style was as rich and poetic as any in Europe, and is fr^uently 
known as Pfaterasque = ^versm[th)p bom the minuteness of its detail 

and its similarity to mlversmiths" work which itself had received a great 
impetus through the importation of precious metals from the New World. 

(6) The Cfoiri^ Period (A_t>* 1556-1:650) was marked by a closer 
adherence to ancient Roman art, and uiukt the influenjEe of Bemigtiefe 
(cL A.D, 1560) and Juan de Herrera (d. A.n. !tS 97 )i ^ pupil ol MichelafigeXo, 
much of the spontaneous picture^tieiiess of the previous period waa lost. 

(tf) The Lalt Period (a.O, 1650-1800) was characterised by a reaction from 
the correct formalism insisted on by llertera and hb dbeiphs. This resulted 
in the use of fantastic foams too often divoroed from good taste* hut there was 
abo considerable originality and great daring in desi^, Baitjqnc Aichilec- 
tune, sometimes known as Cbuniguerasque/" after the architect who 
intri^uced it into Spain, must not be regarded as merely fanlastk and 
destitute of artbtic valtte {p, 599), It b uljts tmture a style that would be 
peculiarly easy of adoptJCNi in a oountiy which had always indulged in a free 
treatment of architecture, on accoimt of the prevalence of Moori^ craftsmen 
who introduced Moslem di^oration* even into Gmslian churches. This same 
freedom of spirit b again seen in the unique Pbteresque work of the early 
period which Spanish aitbitects would seem to have borrowed from the silver¬ 
smiths, whose craft fiomislied from the import ol riches mentioned above. 
It b thus in no way surprising tliat Baroque should add yet another 
element to the complexity of the artihitfictiire of Spain. So spontaaeoui 
was the response of Spanish architects to the Baroque revolt from ultra¬ 
severity of atyltp that this amhitecture of the curved line found a footing 
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In oil part® of the PaiuiTOla, The style is weU seeiJ m Gtaiiada Catlie- 
dial (west facade aj)* fP- 7^3 ^)i CathediaJ of Santiago dc 

Compostela (west facade a.d. buildings at Seville, Cordova, Murda. 

Valencia, Salarnanca, Valladolid, ToicdOn Loyala (near VittonaJ, the gardens 
of the Palace of La Granjn (aJ 5. aitd dmpebp. dtars^ and fnijotaifis all 

over the countTy, not forgetting liijc namerous buiMings crtfcted in the 
Spanii^h colonies in South Artaerim, 

Modem tffcAifetfur# prodaims itself by the revival of previous stylesp and 
is chiefly to be found in the commwdal buddings of the larger towns, while 
recently there have been many Httempts at the fantastic inno^’^tious known 
as"" Tart nouveau," and the development of novel types owing to the use of 
reinforced concrete. 

3. EXAftdPLES 

SECLTLAR ARCHITECTURE 

The Palace^ GuadaJaiara (A. 7 >. 1480-92] (destroyed A.D. 1936] (p. 584}, 
and the CoUegio de San Gregorio^ Valladolid (a.U, 1488-96)^ have *' patios 
witli Moorish, Gothic, and Renaissance detail of the transition periods 

The Uaiversity:^ Alcala de Henajw ( a.O- 15331 (p^ 753). has three " patios," 
charactemtJC windows with side scroUs and iron grilles, and arcaded upper 
storey, and the neighbouring Archbishop "a FaJace, with the spreading bracket 
capitals of its fine patio," both exhibit m a special degree the la« 4 ike 
dian^ctef of Platcre^ue work. 

The Casa de Mirandsn, BujfOS (a.U. 1543) (p- 75A Al, has a noted two- 
storeyed " patio," with bracket capitals to the columns, so usual iu Spain, 
suggestive of a timber origin. Once a typical old Castihan mansion, with 
an imporing dt^orway. it is now used as a factofyK 

Tlie Casa de las ConcliBs, Salainanca (a 4>. 1514) (p. 749 A), tafces its name 
fiorti tlie curious treatuieut of its f^j^ade^ which ts covert with carvHl 
scallop shells. The windows are few in number j the small lower ones 
are guarrled with grillis of elaborate Moorish ironwork^ white the upper ones 
have carved paticb In lieu of balconies and arc enrkhed with heraldic 
tarv*ings. 

The Casa de AyuntaimientOg Seville (a.I>. X526-44) (p. 750), from the 
design of Diego de Riann, bone of the charming exam pie® of Plateivsque 

architecture (p. 751)* which ts seen a| its best in the south-east portion* but 
the other facades of later date stUl remain Incanipleten 

The Alcazar^ Toledo (pp. 754, 755 A)^ a castle of mixed MoejisiL and 
Gothic character has been largely destroy^ during the Civil War (A.D. r93b- 
39f, The north facade (a.d. 1548) was added in the Plateresque style for 
Charles V, while the fine central " patio"' had arcads of superimposed 
Corinthian columns. The fac^^^ formed a new front to the old castle, and* 
owing to the hard giMite, was not richly sculptured. The central entrance 
was flanked by Ionic cnlnmns suiunoanted by statueSp and the elaborate 
overdtior had a pand cariied with tlie arms of Oiarliss V. The first-^terrey 
wiodnwsp with lion balcnnies, were set oil by pkin walling, while the top 
storey had an unusuai rusticated treatment, with a small Order im pedestals^ 
surmounted by a flat balusb^aded rooL The monumental wuitierrt portion by 
Juan de Herreia cxmtsirtcd a grAnd stanxase endc^ under a barrel vault, 
leading tsp, m two bmnehes. to a two-storeyed palace chapel, and upper arcade. 

Tlie FoJaee of Charles V, Gfonada (aj>, 1527) {p, 756 b . C), adjoining the 
** Alliambra " (p. 948), was commenoed by Pedro Machuca^ and farms 
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A. CjtSA tail MtHANDA, BuBCi!^ 
l*,a. Sea p. 751 


B. Palace or Ciiaeli^ V\ Gm^HAIsa 
{A.^. 1527), S*t p. 75:= 



C. pAtAt* or CbaW^ Vp GRA>rAOA j ChIstral Cdv-kt 
[ArD, i^ao-iGj6}, See p, 75J 
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ODP of the finest tatamplefl of the Renaissance id Spain. 11 is a sqmie mass 
oJ boilding about too fL each w^y, eaeLosing a fine majestic open circular 
patio*'' The external fa^des are two storeys in height, the lower oi 
which has rusticated Doric cx^lumns and the tipper has Ionic colunms (p. 756 
In both storeys there are " cdl-de-bcmil windows above Uie main openings^ 
to light me^ianme floors It b built in golden-coloured stone, while the 
centres of the extemai fa^des. designed in the manner of a Roman triumphai 
arch, but with pedimented openings and lonndeb, with scnlpture by 
Berruguete, The circular *' pitio (p. 73b c) is a paiid aicMtecturni 
conception, 100 fL to diameter, with superimposed Doric and Ionic colon¬ 
nades, and forms the chief feature of this monumental building, which, 
however, was never oompleted for occupation. 

The EscviriaJ (a.j>, 1539--84) (pp. 759, 760), about thirty fPdtn 

bfadrid^ was oommenced by Juan de Bautbta for PhlHp 11, but in a.j>. rsfiy 
Herrera was appointed architecL This austere group of buildings on a 
lonely site, 675 ft* bv 685 ft., confibU of monastery, coUege, church, and 
palace with state apartments (p. 759 B). The gfiand entnmee tn the centre 
of the west facade opens into the Patio dc los Keyes,” wbichi lying between 
the great Courts of the monastery and the college, forms the atrium of the 
churchy the latter measuring 330 ft. by aio ft* To the right of the atrium 
b the monastery', with its four courts, each 60 ft. square, surrounded with 
arcades in diree storeys, beyond which is the " Patio de los Evangelistas," 
To the left ol the atri^ is the coLle^, with its four courts, and beyond this 
the great oourt of the palace is conii«ted with the stale apartmenis, which 
project behind the church and mate the plan into the form of a gridtroii> 
The churdi is similar in type to S, Maria ai Carignano, Genoa (p. 633). and 
shows Itahan intLuence ou the work of Herrera, but the Spanish character 
is seen in the ^lo^sition of the choir over a vaulted vestibule at the wtst end^ 
which shortens the long arm of the Latin cross^ so that tlie main building 
i$ a Greek cross on plan. The simple church fa^de (p, 760 a) has noble 
Doric Cffllunitis, sunnoujited by granite figures of the kings of Judah, and 
the windows between ttie statues light the raised clitiir within. The interior 
(p. 760 fl) is cold* but impressive by reason of its siiupUdiy. and the granite 
walls are in strong contrast 10 the frescoed vaultSp while the tnaguiiicflnE 
reredos, with its quiet bknding of colour, furtlier emphasises the geneial 
subdued e^iect. This worldTamous pile owes much of its character to the 
yellowish-grey granite in which it is built, bulb within and wiihoui, a 
material which imposed restminr upon tlie architect* and may indeed have 
accorded with the ascetic taste of Philip IL The exxetiial fi^ades» five 
storej'S high (p* 759 are in great blocks oi granite, of su^ a aire that die 
door architraves are in one stone, 10 fl. high^ and there is no attempt at 
window grouping, such as in the Afcazar fo^^ade fp. 755 a), and openings 
genemlly are devoid of pruament. The eatemaJ effect of the Escuriai is 
remarkably dignihed, with its plain facades and angle towers-^representhig 
the feet o( the gridiron of S. Lawrence—the whole group cuhninaling ia the 
great western towers of the church and ils central dome^ 3^^ ^ height. 

The impressiveness of this group of buikLings, grand Lp its severity * is enhanced 
by its lonely desolate inviroument and its mountain background 

{p*759A). ^ „ 

The Casa Pdentina, Avila (a.d. 1^50) (p. 753 ^ ‘ 

(nemkiiscent of a Roman atriuni)^ in which the columns have brecket capitals 
to support the architrave, with henddic shields above the capitals^ 
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The Casa it lo« Gtizmanes, Leon (tD, 1560) {p. ?4q B). is a charactoisric 
bmldiog, with columned doorway and balcony fi^ed by Statius, small 
windows protected by iron griilfis, and contmuotis arcadjsd ai^r storey 
in the deep shadow of wide^preading eaves, bctnoen angle pavilions. 

The Casa Lonja, SeriUe (jld, 1583-98), torn designs by Herrera, has a 
bandsome " patio " with arcades of the Doric and looic Orders (p, 753 b). 

The paiaces at La Cnaja (AJi. lyai) and Aianjua (sj). 1727), near 
Madrid, are iateiestiiig examples o| the later Kenaisssnoe, bained by 
formal garden.-! a^ approached thiough wide tceo-planted: avennes. 

ECCLESUSTICAL ARCHITECTURE 

S. Estttan, Saiamanca {*,0.1524-1610), is a chmch in the rich PlatjsnsMw 
style (p. 751), but much ii^uenced by both Gothic and Moorish art. The 
high westeru arch of the facade, with superimposed piiast^, haif'columns, 
and baluster shafts, endoses sculptured bgures of saints in high canopied 
niches carried right across the elaborate facade, which is further enriched with 
heraldic shields and finidied ofl with a truucat^ pediment This forntt an 
example of the bewildering complexity of Spanish arcbitectirral uraament. 

Burgos Cathedral (pp. 577 > S8a, 3®7 *1 “ oonspicuons eitem^y by its 
magniheent central tower, added in a.q. 1567* with qimsi-Gothic windows 
and lofty angle pinnacles emphasising the old Gothic tradition which lingers 
throughout. Internally four massive, drcular piers, built after the collapse 
of the pravtoua Gothic piers in A.t). 1539, supptirt pointed arches, elaborate 
squinche, high octagonal drum, and the open-work vault of " cimborio.'* 
Tlte Escaiera Dorada (a.d. 1519} in the north transept is a unique Ptateiesque 
feature of the inierior. 

Granada Cathedral (AJ). 1529) (p. 763 A. b), by Diego de Siloe, is one of 
the grandest Renaissance churches in southern Spain, and forms a memorial 
of the conquests of Eerdmand and Isabella over the Moots. The interior 
(p. 765 B) is a translation of Seville Cathedral into the Renaissance style, and 
the great pieis of the nave are faced with the Classic Orders, while the radiat¬ 
ing piers, supporting the doma of the drcular " Capilla 31 «iyor/' show an 
ingenious and novel treatment. The late Gothic " Capilla Real,” mtered 
through a magniheent wrougbt-iron ” reja,” cootaim the famoua Renaissanoe 
tombs of Ferdinand and Isabella and other kings and queens of Spain. The 
unfinished western facade is imposing, with a nfjrth tower and taU* massive 
piers to the ravernous arches, which front the nave and aisles (p. 765 A). 

Jaen Cathedral (A.D. 153a) (p. 763 C) and Malaga Cathedral (A.D. 1538), 
with its fine steeple, are other churches of the early ReuaUsance peri^. 

Vahadciiid Cathedral tA.D. 1585) (p. 763 D), by Juan de Herrera, the 
Spanish Paliadio. has the iwtangular plan, 400 ft by 200 ft, so typical of 
the later period, and con tains some fine carved choir stalh. ITie imposiiig 
exterior, like so many other archi teetotal projects in Spain, was never com¬ 
pleted ; its intended appearance can be seen in Herrera's model preserved 
in the muninient nwm of the Cathedra]. 

Notre Dame del Pilar, Saragossa {a.d. 1677-Sr) (p. 760 c), is, like Valla¬ 
dolid, rectangular in plan, with a fine enclosed western " ooto," The exterior, 
as seen across the River Ebro, forms an imposing pile of many domes, but 
only one of the four propo«d angle towere was bmlt. 

S. Francesco el Grande, Madrid (AJl, t76i-S4). built OU tbe model of tfae 
Pantheon, Rome (p. 157)* ^ contain the tombs of famous Spaniards, has a 
two-storeyed portico and lateral towers, but is devoid of interest. 
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4. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

(A camptumtiv^ iinaiyEis of HwntiiJ di^eneoof^ between Gothic anil Renni^KOuc^ 
udliitKiiina la ^ivcji ciD p. 601.) 

A. PIblus ,—Jn churches, wide xiaves are iisuaL and a generaJ Uxgemsss Df 
9cate [5 prevalent In rhe later rectangular churcheSp which are sometimes 
without aiales^ A dmbcirio {Lantern or dDme) is cotmtioa at the 

(p, 759 s); transepts and ap^idaJ chancels are usnalUr skalloiv, and the ritual 
choir reniams west of the ^ansepts^ as in many Spanish cbiirdies of the 
Gothic period. The patio {pp. 755 n, 756 a}+ or Spanish version of the 
Roman atrium and Italian cortile, is in houses, and b given even 

greater seclusion, doubtless due to Mocirish influence | thus in Toledo only 
occasional glimpses of the patio can be obtained through doorways in 
jealously endowing woIISh Staircases, as in the transept of Buigos Cathe¬ 
dral (p. 758 }i are often on a grand scale. The spadous ^tioand broad 
stairca$e in th.^ Casa infanta, Saragossa, and the Alcasar, Toledo (p. 754 
make as picturesque and fandful a group as any in Spain. 

B. Wails.—Walls were usually oI stone; granite w-as employed for the 
Escurial and in Eiladrid, while bnefcwork bonded with stone was used in the 
Moorish districts of Saragossa and Toledo. The arabesque parapets^ as in 
the Palacio de Monteteyp Salamanca, and the projecting timber corruces of 
the Saragossa palaces are both equally characterbtk. The typical walb are 
plain below, with few openings, except the elaborate doorways, probably 
due to Moorish precedent, while the upper windows are accentuated by a 
wealth of ornament. The top storey is b:oquent!y designed as a contmuous 
arcade (p. 749 b), which with its deep shadow gives an impressive hnbh to 
the building. Thb served as an evening resort, much as did the dat para¬ 
peted roofs of the East. Tlie inteniaJ walls of the great saioons of the early 

f places are of plain stonework, ten or more feet in height, hung with tapestry. 

be steeples attached to the Cathedrals of Santiago de Compostella, Granaoa 
(p, 763 a), Jacn (p. 7*3 c), Malaga, Saragossa, and Camaona, are some of the 
many varieties of this feature to be found throughout Spain. 

c. Openin^.—Arcades were treated with lav^ decoration, especially in 
the " patios/" as at Avila {p. 755 Q) and at Burgos (p, 756 a}, where they 
mve special character to thb central space. Doorways were important 
features, and, following Moorish traiiidori, were designed on a gnind scale, 
as at Toledo and elsewhere (pp. 749, 750. 755 Ai 7^ a), probably due to the 
pTominence given to gateways in Oriental countries Windows are framed 
in richly carved stonework/and are flanked by small columns on corbeh, 
and hnbhed by a highly ornamentaJ head fp. 7^ D). Ground-fioor windows 
are frequently protected by those beautif^ iron grilles for which Spanish 
craftsmen are renowned (p, 749), 

Dr Roofs.—As in ah hot countries, roofs with wide^prcading caves are 
Sat or of low pitch, and gables are rare (p. 749). Domes, both drcular and 
octagonal, were used for churches (p. 760 c), and towers are frequently 
topped with domes or sphes of fancifuJ design, such aa the angle lo¥?ers of 
tlie Escttrial (p, 759). The large saloons tn palaces sometimes have an internal 
upper gallery round the walls, carried on a pTO|ectmg timber coruice of land- 
ful design, and suggestive of Moorish iirfluenre, as in the Audiencia, Valencia. 

E. Cqlumna.—Columns derived from the Roimo " Orders"" were of varied 
types, with elaborate shafts, especially In the Flatere$qQc style [op. 75 ^. 755 l 
Thev were cither twisted or oi baluster shape (p. 765), freqnenuy With wide^ 
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streidiiJig bradcftl capitals, whkb af;ted as corbels to support the aichitrave* 
and wei^ saggestive ot forms ased in timbt^ work (pp. loo C. 756 a). Later^ 
omng to the mfiuance of Hemra, columns of Classical correemess pre vall«i 
(pp. 756 B, c* 760 A, B, 763 B), untD replaced by the fandluJ tortns of the 
Bsu:{>qiie style, in which oohimiei with twisted shafts were much favcFirai. 

F. Moulduigs-—Throtighoat the eaiikr period mouldings n^ect the 

Gothic tiadltion ; they aie small and rehned, owing to the mdiience of the 
silversmith.V craft, and Moorish plAsterworkj with its oj detail, 

seems to have served aa 0 model for moulding. Great richness wa5 often 
produced by bringing the mciiildiiigs forward over the capitals^ and this 
duttering effect of tnany mitres gives great ii^'eliness (p, 764}* 

G, Oniamem {p. 764J.—Qmaniiint its special character from the 

minglijig ot Gothic^ Moorish, and Renaissance elemenis in elaborate cmlLs- 
manship. " Retablos ** in alabaster, wood, or stoue^ peopled with life-si^e 
bgures in architectural franies, are without doubt the ffn^l docorativ# 
adjuncts to church mteriofs, where they often fill the width of the choir and 
rise to a great height, as at Burgas and dsewhere (pp. 587 n* 760 763 b)» 

The tonitK of Spanish grandees, rkh with heraldk device and portrait busts, 
offered opportunities for the display ol the national love of Ostentation 
(p- 7^5)- Choir stalb are ornate, with tarved misericords, baJusler-ahaits, 
elbow-rests, and canapif:s, as at S. Mareos, Leon, and Vattadolid. The 
wroiiglii-iroD " rejas "" ol chnrdies (p. 764 b) and griIJiss of palace windows 
(pp. 749, 764 n) are among Ihe most beautifui productionfl of Spanish emfts- 
man^tp, and eveiywhere show the inffttence of archibecttiral fcinns, such as 
those id Seville Cathedral The iron pulpit in Avila Cathedral in the 
Platere^ua style, dating from A.n. 1^2^, of w-hidi the upper portion is wood 
plated with iron and gdded, is an ksUnce of the imprtance attained by 
the metal-workers’ craft, which also produced the elalKirate aimour of the 
period fp. 764 Senipture varied much in quality^ and was sometimes 
(xxarse in eKcution, but the work of Benuguetep the Spanish Donatelio. 
is refined^ though It oUen (aib to becorne an Integral part of the building 
(pp. 760 A. 765 A)r Stained glass, infiuenced by Fleuiish work, was often 
heavy in colour^, but the Gie-work of southern Spain has the charm of its 
Moorish origin. Spanish cbtirdies are veritable mu^nms for treasures of 
art, which have not, as often in other cxiuntries^ been removed to public 
museums. Rtiiquaries, mnnstrunces, bishops' crooks^ ^ndelabra, altar 
busts, and book-covers provided an opfwrtunity for the worker in metal to 
exercise that meticulous treatment which even extended to architectural 
design so much as to have suggested the tramkreace of the appellation of 
PLateresqin^ from the omament to the architecture. 
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ENGLAND IN THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD 
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ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 

{a.d, i6tEi-x.9th cant,} 

3J7 Msdiier^ Areliitectiire. A gerau^ rntrodoctioii ta Hatuisaadc# 

AtY^itoctiire in Eunipo Js given (pu 

I* INFLUENCES 

L C«fiTapSaifi»J-—Thf island influ^ce still contmuisd, as in previous periods 
Ip* 337) p to produce thtee pcrtmounced modi^catioas wJiich stamp all Bag- 
li^ architecture with an essentially nationaj character. There is there- 
lore no need lor further reference to geographical tnduence^p except in 
so far as their operation ’was affected, altered or atrested, by other 
siderations> such as the varying reiarions of England with Continental 
powers. Moreover, owing to the distance from Italy, the birthplace of 
Renaissance, England was the last country to fail under the induente of 
the new movement whkh natt^ally reachrf this island by way of France 
and the Netherlands. The friendly relations which, at different times 
marked oor intercomse with these oountiiK may be seen faithfully reflected 
in En gh^h architecture. The great ^'arSp heywever, at tb* end of the eigh¬ 
teenth and beginning of the nineteentii century dosed Continental travel 
to EnglisbmiiD, and ti is a curious coincidence thi^t this pedod the 

least attractive phase of English architecture. Throughout the luneteenth 
century a rupM shrinkage of dbtanoe was brought al^t by railways and 
steamshipa, while electndty, photography, and other processes o( repn> 
duetjon also contributed in some measisre to the gr^uaJ reduction of 
geographical influrTice» 
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iu Geologicftl.—This iaflucnc^ has been considered in the Miedheval penod 
(p, and, as one of the natura] LaduenceSj k is opotidnotis^ still gives 
a special charactET ii) the architecture of vetrious districts; though other 
eiettierits have modihed its operation. XimbcTp for instance, giadtialJy fell 
iixtiO disuse for building purposes,^ partly on account of its liability to Ere, and 
also because it ws^ no longer so easy to obtaio, as the growth of tovms and 
the cultivation of land for th* needs of an increasing population had involved 
the clearing of forests; but timber was still used in the Elizabethan period, 
in Lancashiic, Cheshire, Shropshire, and other thnber-growldg counties, 
Tena-cotta^ introduced in the Tudor period, was not much used even (or 
archifectural details untiJ recent dines. Inigo Jones first made use of Port¬ 
land stone in his Londou buildings, and it princes very siinilar effects, after 
eitposuie to the weather, as the stone of Venetian palaoes. Sir Christopher 
Wren alM adopted it for his many churches and secular bulldinp after the 
Great Fire of London, and it has been largely used up to the present day* 
Bath stone of the soft oolitic formation, which crosses England diagonally 
from Somerset tu Lincoln, gives a charming charactet to the manor houses 
of these districts, just as the bard Yorkshke gritstone, which dtd not lend 
itself to carving, caused the adoption there of a plain and unoniamented 
style. The geoiogied map (p- 337) ^ves a rough indication of the building 
materials available in different districts. Dutch fashions under William III 
^ve an impetus to the use of red brick with all its warmth of colour, which 
b so welcome a ivote in our grey dJmate, and the manner of its use is per¬ 
petuated in the technical term ** Flemish boncL*" 

liL Climatic.—The inffuence of dimate was operative in the Henaissaiice 
as in former periods (p. 538). When the new style was introduced from 
Italy, the dull English duuate caused it to be adapted lo cur northern use. 
In order to admit abund^t light* large windows still contnmed. ppecmJly 
in the early period, in striking contrast to those of Italy. A growing desire 
for comfort, coindding also with the more general use of coal as fnei In the 
reign of Charles 1, brought about the introduction of a fireplace in each room ; 
wMe chimneys oonUnued. as in ^e Tudor period, to be prominent ^mme- 
triical featured of the eatenml design, instead ol being disused as in Italy. 

It. Religious.—Early in the sixteenth century religious controversy ivas 
astir m the Land, and the Hjefomiatiou in reiigioD coluddetl in England with 
the conimencemeot of RemUsance in ardutecture'. Abuses had crept into 
the Church, and the Popes had failed to deal with them. The constant 
irritation which had existed between kings of Euglojid and popes of Rome- 
had already been aoxatuated in England by the attitude taken up by 
Henry VllI, and the relation of the English Church to the Crown was finally 
settled by the Act of Supremacy {aj>. 1559) in the reign of Elizabeth. When 
the monasteries, Urge and small, had be^ suppressed much 

of their property was distributed among the courtiers of Henry Vttl . Monas¬ 
teries either fell into min or, in a w'ay characteristically English, emerged as 
national cathedrals: while others again were cleared away for the erection 
of ooimtry hous«* or were eiiTn inoorpomtod in the manaons of the new 
nobility. EHiring this period men'a minds were turned rather to Cbureh 
reform than to diurch btiUding. Moreover, the great church-building era 
□f the Middle Ages had left an ample supply ol churches, and not until the 
latter part nf iht sevmteeuth cantury was there a renewal of diupch build¬ 
ing. In London espedaiiy^ the Great Fire gave Sir Christopher Wren au 
opportunity of exercising lus genius in the new style which^ from an ecd^las- 
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deal point of view, was specially suitable for the preaching which lonned so 
important a part in the ™tfistant semee. 

V. SociaL—At the time when the Renaissance came to England, not only 
had new social conditions been created, but national life was ricb in every 
variety oi sodal. artistic, and literary ojovenienl. The Renaissance, with 
its recognition of tht inhoent human right to the enjoyment ol life, appealed 
strongly to a ocnimunity which had thrown off ecclesiastical domination 
and was rapidly developing a free national and domestic life along secular 
lines The Wars of the Roses (iLD- M 55 -S 5 ) had already decimated the old 
nobility, but ejtjjanding commerc* was constantly supplyirtg a new class of 
wealthy merchants anti traders to take the place ol the former feudal lords. 
TIjc new men who, as we have seen, had acquired land—often from monastic 
establishments^-flow required liouses suitable to their wealth and to the 
staudmg in the country which their enterprise and succesa ifi trade bad 
conferred upon them. These then were the men who were ready to adopt 
the new styfc which, in its grandness ol scale, exactly snited their ideas. Ol 
thU period il may also be said that" knowledge spread from more to more " ; 
for Caxton, with his printing press at Westminster Ia.i>. 1477), bad brought 
the hoanled knowledge of the privileged few within the reach of common 
humanity. The printed and picture book also served to make artists and 
craltimcn familiar with the plans and details of Classic buildings. An 
Englishman. John Shute. published the '* First and Cl^f Ground^ of Archi¬ 
tecture *’ in A.D. 1563 : while the work of Vitruvius, the ancient Roman 

artJiitect, was also translated and circidaied. 

Foreign artists, imbued with Renaissance ideas, bad already flocked 
to the Omrt of Henry VUI, and to these were added, in the reign of Elixa- 
betli. iTemi^ and German craftsmen, who settled in the eastern counties, 
and there influenced the style of the new mansions. Finally, the Massacre 
of S, Bartholomew (A-O. 1572J drove to England many skilled Huguenot 
craftsmen who contributed to the efficient exccutioii of the new style in 
tlieir new home. The changed social conditions, together with prac¬ 
tical considerations resulting from new methods of w^are and tlie in¬ 
creasing use of gunpowder, bad rendered the fortiheation of dwelling- 
houses useless. Thus the undent castle had given way to the Tu^w manor 
which in its tom was developed into the stately mansion of the 
^?iiTai^tiian and Jacobean periods. We have already seen the result nf 
the suppression of the monastencs in the foundation of national cathe¬ 
drals and in the erection of country hoi^; wd yet anothw phase of 
and local life, aflecled by the dissotution of mauastic estabbsh- 
tnents. is seen in the growth of educational and philanthropic endowments. 
Both Henry VIU and Edward VI had devoted part of the monastic trea¬ 
suries to the foandatioDS of onlines and grammar echools. and thus some 
of the monastic funds continued in use lor one of their original purposes, 
but no longer under the special control ol tlie Church, tlie progressive 
development in domestic comfort and the increase in hospitality during 
the reign of Elizabeth (aJ). 1558-1603) were responsible (or an era remark¬ 
able lor the erection of those great and commodious tnaniiutts which are still 
the special pride o( England, and many important buUd^ schemes ^ 
tb iw of the ambitious Protector Somerset, cut short by his execution in 
A.n. 1552, bad been mitiated. tt was also lasbionable for young men to 
visit Italy, and thus Renaissance ideas were brought to Eng land. 

During the spacious days of Queeu Elizabeth literature bore no small 
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p^t in infiaenciiig rk^Uonal archltectiire; for the ^titmgs of such litejaiy 
giants as Spedsef, Stiaiespeare, Bacon, and Sir Philip Sidney, with their con¬ 
stant reference to the tinunes and traditions of ancient Komi;, could not fail 
to give a CLassic tone to the bulMlng^ erected by men who were artists in 
$tone as the othm were artists in words. In all these combined and dmid- 
taneoi^ activiliea we see a new naticmat art in the maldjin, nnder the influence 
oI Italian and Frenoh Renajssance^ During the reigns oTjanies I and his son^ 
English cobnhing enterprise, which then surpassed that of any other country] 
led to the expansion of Engibh trade, with a consequent furihef accesaioa of 
numbers to the wealthy classes who, follouniig the king's example. lived much 
in the country and there erected many stately houses. Though CharJus 1 
was a pa^n of art* the disturbed condition of the country during his ill- 
started reign i culminating in the Civil War* arrested the progress of architec¬ 
ture* as exempli lied tn the abandonment of the great scheme for the projected 
Pal^ of Whitehall (p. 799). Duri^ the Stuart period the Colonies 

of Xonh Amt;rica and the W«t Indies exceeded all others in importance, and 
l^gether ^ih Indian and African trade established £ngfj$h overseas prestige. 
This growing trade also gave increased consideration to all questions of home 
commerce and a consequent freater importance to the trading dases. 

In Chiles II s reign tlie feudal system of knight-service was abolished, 
thus fnakirtg free a large section of the king's subjecU, TTifi revocation of 
the Echci of Nantes (a.d. 1685 > catised another in dux of Hugueijot craftsmen 
witli their skill and trade secrets* 

The Bank of EogLmtd was establwhed in a-d* 1694; the economic 
situation underwent a marked cliange. and the mercantile s^Tteni was 
concerned in seennitg a surplus of exports over buports^ which naturally 
resulted in an inciea^ of home maniifactujrea. These conditions also created 
a further dfiinand (or houses tor wwl stapletg and weaveni, who challenged 
the supremacy of those in France and HoIlancL Agricultural tndusiry in 
a more thriving candition* and panperism consequently decreased * while 
rw i^ws of the period helped to equalise the poor relief of 

dmeient districts and to airesc vagrancy. There was a greater sense of 
Security of 11 vi^* which o^aied better cunditions for general ^architectural 
enterprise. It Is difficult to n£ails« tha^ ai late a.s the end of the eighteenth 
Century there were still only sonw five million Inhabitants In England and 
WiJcs r while London, with its haLFmilliDn* far exceeded any other town in 
s^2e> and cnfrespondiAgly influenced public opinion and national policy. 
Aorwidi. with its weaving and banking commimsiy, and Bristol with its 
]Aest India trade and refining, were next m importance to the capital. 
Tile Inonease of population in London did not. Iiowcv^ir, mduce the City to 
extend its boundaries, and thus a n^w town grew up to die westward, which 
gave a lurther opponunity to Renaissance architects. In addition to that 
which had been forded by the Great Fire in the City m a.d. 16^, The 
general increase in wealth and the rise in tlie standard of enrafort are seen 
in the number of plain comfonable Georgian bouses of our country towns^ 
in the ninetMitb century further changes in social conditions are i^fiectcd 
in a breaking away frorn tradition in architectuie, and many miuds turned 
restlessly for inspiration to past styles, which they appU^ to the new 
buildings required for the various ne^s of an increasing population. Nine* 
teenth-centniy developments are referred to later (p. 853). 

vL HistoiicaL—Henry VIII had been firmiy established oti the English 
tliruue, ^d the security of his position at home enabled him to interest 
biniaell lu affaiis uu the Contment, and his fatuous meeting with Frauds I 

E n 
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tjn the Reid of the Cloth of Gold io a.o. 15^0. with all its refpteodiiiit 
accessDTiefi^ resulted in attracting foreign artists to his ctmii, and they 
largely determiiiiid the matmer ol the adoption o( the Renaissance style in 
England, alike in ardiitecture. sculptttre* and painting, Henry VlII was on 
friendly terns with his brother monaichs. but wtrtuM brook no interference 
imm Ronnie with his p>yai prerogative. He handed on this legacy of political 
smd religious fradom to his son. Edward VI; but the pesitHin iras 
(empotarily changed during the reign of Maiy% who, thro ugh li^r marriage 
with E^hiUp tl* was under Spanish inSuence, though it did not extend 
much bej'ond her own immediate snriiQnndmgsL A similar foreign influence 
had been at work in Scotland^ and there French architectnral features were 
popularised, as at Geoige Heriors Hospital. Edinburgh (p. 471), owing to 
the alliance of Frauds and Scotland under James IV (a.d. 148^-151:3). 

The accession of Elizabeth brought in widely different dEinenta, and 
the defeat of the Spanish Mmada (A.D. 1588) not only marked the decline 
of Spanish power in Europe, but also fuller establi^ed the independent 
position of England, and gave an eitemkd scope to her nadonaj genius, 
both in politics and art. This was the period o( Hawkins, Drake, Frobisher, 
and Raleigh, when great discoveries were made in the New World- The 

E atrioiic outburst occasioned by tlie challenge of Spain tmd the def^t of 
er Armada found material express ion in the sple nrlid mansion-buildicg of 
the period. 

The Stuarts brought England into closer touch with the Contioent* more 
especially with France and Italy. James 1 was not oidy a discipk of the new 
teaming, but was also a patron Of Inigo Jones, the great English architect who 
studied in Italy and introduced the Palladian Renaissance inlo England, 
notably in Jiis design for the Banqueting House, Whitehall [p- 799). Charles I 
inaugurated a penod marked by an amazing intermingling of intrigue, 
politics, and war, when the King found libii^ll embroiled both with France 
and Spam- Ttiee cotiditicns werf depicted in architecture, painting:, ^d the 
minor emits, which were fostered by the fine artistic sense oi the King, but 
the Civil War arrested progress in all forms of art. The Commonwealths 
with the social upheaval consequent upon a new form of government. 
together with the reaction represented by Puritanism, oversiiadowed general 
historic influences. It was essentially a period when the connection between 
England and the Continent was marked rather by the power of Cromwd) in 
ass4frting the position of England than by the operation of foreign influences 
upon Enghsh art. Chiirles had lived at the court oi Louis XlV, and thert 
imbibed French ideas in art, whkh werv introduced inlo England at the 
Restoration and continued in Joroe til] the Great RebelllcFn and the flight of 
James f I (a.d. 1689). Widiam of Orange brought over those Dutch induences 
which were so long predotninaiit in Engibh domestic architecture^ He 
inmniuced into hL new kiiigdam those sutetantial red brick houses, wirb the 
formal gardens and w^ier^ways which make up tlie landscape ci Holland, and 
which form sucli conspicuous features at his Hampton Court Paine*, The 
later Stuart period had seen thecanying trade ot the world trajislerred from 
Hoi land to England, while Enghuh victories over the Frenchp fallow^ by the 
Peace of Utrecht (a.u^ secured to England the chief trade of Europe 

and made her rkh enough to build up a navy which gave her supremacy at 
sea. both (iver France and Holland, England still depended largely on the 
manufactured pinducts of tlioic coimtiies^ but Huguenot weavers from 
France helped our workmen in tlie tc/w-ns to develop their industries, and 
engineer Irnm Holland taught our agriculturists to con\*ft swampy fen- 
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l&nds into corn-growing conntryi Tlius there wni an increase Ln general 
prosperity which normally produced a sttli further denumd for mnne and 
better dwcllmg'hniisea. 

The reigns of Queen Anne and the four Georges saw Dutch influence on 
architecture gradually angJicbed, and the houses that w'ere now buih were 
of that convenient and comfortable type known as Queen Anne and Georgian, 
well suited to the needs of the increasing middk classes, both in town and 


country. 

The French Rjevolution (a^, t7&9i was the outcome in one country of a 
spirit of revolt general in all countries, which in England led to the breakup 
up alike of stereotyped social conventions and of continuous tradition in 
architecture, and this resulted, during the nineteenth ceninry, in that revival 
of past siyiss whidi b the spedaJ characteristic of modm architecture 
(p, 852}. 

2. ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 


We have already studied the general architectnraJ character of Renais¬ 
sance in Europe (p. 598), and traced itsgtadtuiJ adoption in diflerent countries 
to suit diflerent nationalities. From Italy, where it had its origin about 
A , n . 1400, the Renaissance movement travelled to the sister Latin country 
of France ; to Germany, which, through the universities, welcomed the n^ 
movement; to the Netl^lauds, and to Spain. Sfot undl a centTuy after its 
birth in Floraitt did it make tU first appearance in England in the famous 
Tomb of Henry VU {ajo. 1309) (p, 814** n). which wasa tentative display of a 
style which afterwards secured a firm fooling, as snitable for the magfufirent 
country mansions and stately town houses of the substajitial professional 
and trading families which were rapidly forming England's new nobility. 

English Renaissance architecture may be divided a^ follows : 

Elizabethan (a.d* 1558-1603} (pp. 777, 786) 

Jacobean (A_n. 1603-1625) (pp. 778. 795) 

Stuart (a 4>. 1625^1702) ipp, 773. 79^} 

Georgian (ad, 1702-1S30) (pp^ 781, 819) 

The architectural character of Early and Late Renaissance will now be 
traced through successive periods, displaying a mone or Iks perabtent con¬ 
tinuity of style with variety in detail, and the reader is referred to the Com¬ 
parative Analysis (p. 837) for the characteristic features in each period 


Early Renaissance 
Late Renaissance 


EARLY RENAISSANCE 

^rcAifcc/ure.—The reign of EUzabeth (a.d* 
nessed the e^tablbbment of the Renaissance style in England. Eliiahethan 
architeccurej whidi followed the Tutioti was a transition style with Gothic 
leaturca and Renai^ance detail, and in thb respect it bears same relation 
to fully developed Englbh Reunissance as the style of Frenris I does to fully 
developed Franck Renaissance. The aeal lor church building in the lifiddle 
Ages in England had provided churches which remained sufhdent for popEil^ 
needs^ and thus Elbabetlmn ardiilectnre was secular rather chan etxlesi- 
astical in its Datuie^and was the outcome of the necib of a time when powerful 
statesaien, sneressfuj merchants, and the enriched gentry rec|uired mansions 
suitnhk to their new pod:lioix» and these were bnill in Englandj 54 in Fnmoe, 
mainly in the country, in coutrart to the churched and palaces of ihe dries in 
Italy. These great houses throu^out the English country-side diHpla>'cd 
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many new combimtions of features. Extcmitlly towers, gubies. parapet^ 
tialTL^ades, and chimney-stacks prodaced an effective skylicu?, and walls 
wer* enli^-ened by orid and bay-windows with Tuidlbns and transoms 
(p- 775)p whiJe internally tlie same style applied to httings, fumitufe. and 
decoration, made for repose, dignity, and umfonnity (p. fi49)- EUmbetlian 
rnansions were set in a frajoewTork of formal ganieEis in which forecottrtS: 
terrain, lakes^ fountains> and yew hedges of topiary work combined to make 
the bouse and its siuromidLngsotie complete and ha^dmious scheme (p. 771) 
Jaa^tam AT^hiiecttire ,—The architectuie of the retgn of James I (a.d. 
1603-23^ mherit^ Elheabethan traditions; but as Roman literatuic Aod 
Wamc better known, a subtle cha^e crept in, and the sober re^' 
Larity of Oasfiic columns and entabtaturcs gradually supplanted the quainr 
irregularity of Efi^bethan architecture, although the main itnes of iht 
design were much the same iu both periods Jpp 7S7)* Buildings still con¬ 
tinued to be for dotnestic rather than for religious use« and thus the style 
developed along UnfiS suited to popular needs, with consMerahle laJitude 
in detail and ornament, not Only for buiEdings, bat also lor fittings ^d 
furniture, which now became more abundant in quantity and more decorative 
in quality, and was supplied both for mansions and churches (p^ 849). A:^ 
in The Elizabethan period, it was iu the screens, pulpits, and monuments, 
which were freely added to Mediaeval churches, that Jacobean art found 
its outlet in ecclesiastical architficture, and much of the human iuierest oi 
English Gothic churches h due to the historical continuity supplied hy these 
Jacobean monuments (p. S^6). 

The drawings of John Thorpe and of Huntingdon Smithson, both made 
betwetm a-D. X570 and 1632. the former preserved in Sir John Snanc^s 
and the latter at the R-r,E^., London, ahowhow these architects 
designed their buildings. 

LATE RENAISSANCE 

Stowi /IreAffecfnTf,—The term '* Stuart" is used for the arcbiiecture 
of Charles I (a.d. 1625-49). Common wealth {a.d. 1649-to), Charles T 1 

(A.D. 1660-S5), James II (a 41 h t685-89), and WiBiam and Mary (a.u. 16S9- 
17 ^)^ 

In England^ as in other countries, and more espedally jn Italy* iU parent 
country, the character of ReimiBsaaoe anhitecture was chiehy ^teirnined^ 
not by nationaJ traditions mud devdoprnimts, but by the personality and 
training of Individual architects^ and naturally the greater their genius, the 
greater was their Lnduence. not on architecture alune. but on the men who 
surrounded them, and even on those who came alter them. As m Italy, 
Michelangelo and Fahmdio dominated the host of artists, so it was in England 
with [nigo Jones and Wren- For this reason it is necessary to conceive all 
these men, not as architecte merely who carried out schemes to meet the needs 
of others, but as men of genius bent on carrying out their own ide^s m design 

Inigo Jones (a.U- 1573^1652). by hb dominating personality and geuiiK. 
was responsible for the remafkahk diange wluch now took place, and which 
amounted ahnoist to an arrhitecttiral revniiitloii. His pmlanged studies in 
Italy, more especially of the works of Palladb, caused him to become an 
ardent disdpk of Italian Renaissance architecture. Thus the Late Renais¬ 
sance in England was moulded on the precepts of Palladio which were intro- 
duced in the sceneiy designed by Inigo Jones for t|ie Court Masqns played 
between A.Dr 1605^40 (pp- 7®^ 799)^ As the Commonwealth proved to be 

an intefregnuru in architecture as in gavertiment, some of the favourite 
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ot Inigo JotpE$ were never Garrietl to completion. His pimdpal 
buil&Dgs are mentioned on pp. 799-505. 

Sir Ciiristnpbiir Wr^ (a.ii. 1651-1723) was tie second great ardutectural 
per^onalitV of this periocL Schoto^ math ematidan, astmnamer, his scientific 
training al Djcfortl developed hL^ ccmstnictive power, and Largely counter- 
balanced his lack of early archilecttiraJ traijaiiag ; for he did not start the 
study and practice of architccttire ttndl some what fate in life* when in 
ArJ>. became assistant m His Majesty^s Office of Works. As Inigo Jones 

had came under Italian, so Sir Christopher Wren came under French iMuence. 
He was In ParU in a.o, 1665, when ^e Palais dn Louvre was in course of 
extension, and he then became associated with the group of architects and 
ardstSp such as Bernini, Mansardp and others, attach^ to the court of 
Louis XTV, and he studied Renaissance buildhigs not only in Paris, but also 
in the stUTOtmding countiy* As he never visited^ taly, the force of this French 
influence was further accentuated, and, moreover, Ms royal patron, Cltarieslf* 
had been an exile at the French courts and had tliere imbibed similar ideaii. 
The d&stniiitive ravages of the Great Fire of London (a.d. 16G6) offered 
Wren an immediate opportunity for practising his arc on a gr^d scale in 
the rebubdbg of S. PauFs and the dt>^ churches, although it was found not 
possible to pul into exccrutioii his plan for the rebuilding of the Qty of 
London. Wren, apart frani the palaces at Hampton Court (p^ 5 iz] and 
Greenwich (p. 812), was called upon for the most part to design the smaller 
commodious dwelling-houses of the middle classes, who now formed an 
integral part of the sodallifeof Elngland i but here a new nnte isstmek with 
the advent of Dutch mduenoe under Williana of Orange, when brickwork 
gave a special character to the architecture. Wren in an unusual 
degree, the power of adapting his designs so as to secure the best results from 
the fmandal means at his disposal, and^ as Ople has said, his " designs are 
mixed with bmns " ; for he prodnoed his effects, not by expensive elabora¬ 
tion, but by careful proportion of the various parts, by ouncentration of oma- 
ment in the most felling position, or by one outstanding feature fn the design. 
His buildings^ too, owe much of their character to the use of Portland stone, 
which piovra to have such good weathering properties; while in his domestic 
buildings, and some of his city churches, be made an effective use of brick with 
stone dresainga^ as at Hampton Court and S- Benct^ Paulas Wharf, London. 
Whether in the graded greys of quarried stone or in the warm reds of band- 
made bricks. Wren's buildings seem native to the site farwbicib they were 
designed, and bis influence has pemeaied all stibsequeiit architecture in Eng¬ 
land. His principal buildings are referred to (p,So3), and are fllastrated inter 
{pp. 513-814). 

Cw^fon /frcAifetAire.—Under this title is classed the architecture of 
the reigns of Anne (A-£>. 1702-14), George f (a.d. 1714-^7), George 11 
lAJ3. 17^7-60), George III ( 4 -i>. 1760^1820)^ Grage fV ( ajj . 1820-30}. 

Many pupils and foUnwm of Inigo Janos am Wren, some of whose 
chief buiMmgs and designs we shall describe^ were, like most Renaissance 
architects of all coimtri^* men of gencrai culture and many-sided in their 
artirtic activities, and this is Indicated in the short notices which follow. 

Sir John V^anbrugh (a.d. 1664-1726) a writer of dramas as vi'eD as 
designer ol palaces, besides bemg a milrtary officer, a wit, and a ex>urtier, 
who became Controller of the Royal Works, and who even attempted a 
theatre on a monnuiental scale for hir own plays. RichoJas Hawksmoor 
(A.D, 1661-1736} held government appomtmenu. and was deric of tho 
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works 4t Kensii^on Palaot and Greenwich Janiffi Gibbs 

(a*d. 1^83-1734), Asides enjoying a cotisiderable practice at the Universities, 
n uH i< h»^ his architectural designs in book fortiL William Kent fA.D. 1684- 
1748) collaborated wfith his patron, the Earlo< Burlington, whom he hud met 
in Rome, and be was described by Horace Walpole as a " pamier, architect, 
and the lather of modem gardens," George Dance (A-d, 1700-68) designed 
many city buildings while architect to the City of London r and bb better- 
knovm son (A-D- 1741-1825), who socoeeded him in that post, became a 
foundation member of the Royal Academy. Robert Wood, by hb books 
on the mins of Palmyra and Baalbek (a.d. i 753 - 57 l t^ted a (aste for 
grandeur. This was put into practice when John Wood (aj>. 1704- 
^), of Bath, with his son (a,d. 1727-82). replanned the dty of Gath and laid 
oul its noble Crescent and stately Circus (p. a4ti^* b}. Robert Adam 
(a.d, 1728-92) pnbUshed bis work on "Diocletian's Palace at Spalairo" 
which had a marked influence on subsequent ardiitecture ; while the Brothers 
Adam did not deagn on the grand scale only, but are also known throughout 
the world for their decorative work in cbimney-pieces. ceilings, and furtiinire 
(p, 825). Sir William Chambers (a,D. 1726-^) had the distinction of being 
the first Treasurer of the Royal Academy, while his “ Treatise on the Decors- 
live Part of Civil Architecture " is still a guide for architects, especially as 
regards the proportions of the Orders (pp. 840. 844). He still adhered to the 
Anglo-Palladian traditions during the Greek Revival, and his work U oorreet 
and refined. The influence of his travels in the East is seen is the Chinese 
Pagt^, Kew, and is recorded in his book of " Designs for Chinese Buildings " 
and in bis "Dissertation on Oriental Gardening": while he shares the 
honours with Chippendale of adapting Chinese forms to decorative hnmiture. 
Sir John Soane (a.d. 1753-1837), a pttpD of the younger Dance, was a pioneer 
of the Classic Re viva), of which the Bank of England is an outstanding 
example (p, feq), as also Pitshanger Manor (A-D, 1800). He made the famous 
collection of modds, casts, drawings, and Ira^ents of anctent architectuie in 
his house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, which he left to the nation as a museum. 

Among architects of less note are the following: William Tahnan 
(d. A.D. 1715): &lm Campbell (d. a.d. 1734). compiJer of the ’’ Vitruvius 
Britannicus," whicJl contains the plana of many bouses; Thomas Archer 
{d. A-H. 1743). a pupil of Vanbrugh ; Isaac Ware (d. a.d. 1766), liie author 
of " A Complete Body of Architecture " : Her^ Holland (a.d. 1740-1806), 
and James Gandon (a,d. 1742-1823), a pupil of Sit William Chambers. 
James Wyatt (A.D. 174S-1313) was respc^ble for so much destruction of 
Renaissance work in cathedrals that Pugin dubbed him " the Destroyer " ; 
and bis spurious Gothic reflects lus lack of understanding of Gothic principles. 
John Na.^h’s work during the Regency exerd-sed considerable influence 
(p. 858). 

The evolution of a purely English type of dwcllmg-hotise from the formal 
Stuart period was now efiectetL Engli^ architecture, however, which during 
this period was still chiefly dvic and domestic, reveals the iiLflucitee of Italy, 
and was frequently the pr^uct of the rules and precepts of Italian architects, 
and the Orders were geuenilly introdured into the design. This was fostered 
by the publication, early in the century, of " Inigo Jones' Designs " by Kent, 
a 1^4 " The Architecture of Andrea Palladio." with notes of I. Jones,f by Leoni 
in A.D. 174a. and " Antiquities of Rome," which had been first published at 
Venice in aJ), 1554, sarcasticaliy referred to by Pope: 

Ywa tlkOW Di Rntac wu gLgnaiU, not prdJuse^ 

Ai>d poiapoui builitiiie? aac« wens ih^Tlqn pj 

t Kow \n W&rcMtcT OxfoctU 
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B. Olp Makmt liiii, SUBElVSBURV (A.D. s« p. 
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Ytc MhA\l, mj Lmd^ faur ji£it< your apble ruiea^ 

FiH iul/ l^nii wlui inut^tiPK 

WEdo TUflPtQ Imna you mKweti AtuU tnJEe, 

And oJ oni! lKaut>' mi^y hLiindeir^ make ; 

Load AdDitf vilA chufda with old theatric 
Ttuti at tnamph tD a gaidcn gaic ■ ** 

A mge for symmetry for ornate exteriora too often domuiated the 
design, regardless of interm] comfort and oemvenience, esp^iady in tht 
larger mansions , and this phase of building design was also satinsed by Pope : 

" ^tia Very firw, 

Bot wfaicre d*y^ ilaep, or wbem d'ya dine 7 
1 bud by iJl yon Juvp been tilling, 
that 'di a hnuae, hut not a dwcUiog 

Lord Cbestorfield, too, is quoted as adding General Wade to take a 
lodging opposite to the PaiUdiari mansion d^gned for ium by Lord 
Builiiigton, seeing that he liked nothing about it but the fau^e. The 
character nf these Geotgian hdiises mainly Spends uix>n the inSuence of Inigo 
Joue^ and Sir Chdatopher Wren. The smaller houses of the simple block 
plan derived from the type of the Queen's House, Greenwich [p. fiiq* a)* 
and Chevenjitg, and the Wgcr mansiaiis, with their pediments and porticoes 
and symmetrically disposed wings, were founded upon the country mansiofis 
designed by Pail^io which Inigo Jon^ introduced mto England, and thiiA 
broke away from the Mediaeval tradition in house-planning, which had 
hitherto continued in use, Tlie architecture of this period abo owes much 
of its interest to the new types of building—public, civic, commercial, and 
govemmenta]—erected to satisfy the increasing nee^ of the couununky. 

The tfifffi*—We cannot dismiss late Renaissance in England with¬ 

out a reference to the Baroque style, which liad its birth in Rome (p. 599), 
and later appeared in England as in other countries. It is natural that In 
penetrating to our island shores it should have stifiered a $ea change^ and 
also that, like preceding styles, it should have been modihed by uuf steraer 
national charactEristics. Ei^Land had not been tyrannised over by Inigo 
Jones and lii$ school to anything Like the same extent as Italy had been by 
Palladio and the Schoolmen, and so there w-as not the sanie reason for revolt* 
Although evidences of the Baroque spirit are not wanting in the later build- 
ings of Sir Christopher Wren* ii is safe to say that English conditions were not 
favourable to its full developraent, nor dkl the Jesuits gain a strong footing 
and build many churches in the Etaroque style in our Protesiaat country, 
!t is, moreover* worthy of note that, when the Baroque movement would 
naturally ha\^ been at its highest development in England* its adopdon 
was largely arrested by the taste of WillLam 111, who was not only a Protes¬ 
tant, but also a Dutchman, and we have already seen that it liad not been 
acceptable in his native country. The Baroq ue tendency appeared early m the 
porch oj S. Mary, OxfoTtl (io* 1633) {p, 350* »)* with its twisted columns 
and broken pcdlnaent* and in the York Water-^jatOp Uandua (p, 790 c), by 
Inigo Jones, and lai^ in some of Sir Christopher Wren's daigua, while 
Some of his pupils and foUoweiSp Hawksmoor, Gibte^ and Vanbrugh, also 
favoured ihe pew mode- The Baroque, striving after freedom in design 
and novelty of treatment, had, however, fuller play in ^mdl decorative 
features p such as altaf-pieces, maihle fouts^j mural tablets* organ cases, and 
sepulchral nionuments in churches throughout the country^ The prindpaJ 
buildings of the Georgian period are mentioned on pi 819. 

Afftfem aFthiuciurt (I9«h cent, and after) is cotusdered later (p. 85a), 
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3. EXAMPLES 

EARLY RENAISSANCE 

{ELIZABETHAN AfiCHtTECTUHE (A 4 >. ISaS-tfea)) 

MONUMENTS, TOMBS, AND FITTrKGS 

Tb« Early Renaissance i^as berakited by a namber of smaller monuments 
and erected m cjdstmg cburches,asia otbcrcountries {pp. 846,849 m). 

TTie Culpepper Tomb, Goudburst (p* 846 C), tbewalf tablets at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge (p. 846 j), and also Atl Haliowa, Barking, London (p. 846 C), 
Uie pulpit, North Cray {p. 846 A}, and tbe chapel screen, Charterhouse 
(p. £146 B), art! exaniplcs of oiany features found fn cliurcbfis tbToug;hout 
tbe country, while the stalla. King's College, Cambridge (A-D. I53I’'35) 
(p. S49U) , are amongst the earliest examples of the newly int tod need style. 

The Tomb of Hea^Vn {a.O, r509) (pp. 380, 46'Z, 814** b), in Westnunster 
Abbey, by Tonigiani, b an early and exqui^te example of Henaisance art 
It b a blade marble table tomb, with an^e Corinthian pilasters, between which, 
are the royal arms, while above are winged cherubs and recumbent life-bke 
effigies of Henry Vft and his queen enclosed in a Cltantry Chapd with line 
Gothic Screen by Diidieman (p. 37b**), Other monuments and fittings are 
referred to tindef Ornament, p. 843. 

ELIZABETHAN MANSIONS 

Well-known Elirahethan mansions are: Charlecote, Warwjdksbire (a-B. 
1558) : Loseley Park, Surrey (A.u. 1562} fp. ySt. b) ; Longhat House, Wilb 
(a^d. 1567-80) (p. 835 D): KirbyHall, Nortlianta (a.i>. 1570) (pp. 773 b, SoO), 
by John Thorpe; Pen^uist Place, Kent (portion) (A.rf. 1570-85) (p. 399) ^ 
Burghlcy Houbc, Korthnnta (a-D. 1577-87) {pp. 835 a, 839 b), pa-haps by 
John Thoipe: Montacute House, Samcnet (aj>. 1580-1601) fp. 835 tt): 
Wallaton Hall, Notts (A.D. 1580-88) (pp. 786* B, 835 c), by John Thorpe and 
Robert Smithson; Longtord Castle, Wilts 1578) (pp, 771 a, 835 E), by 
Thorpe : Haddoit Hall, Derbyshire {long gallery) (a.d. 1567-84) (pp. 413, 
791); Westwood Park, Worcester (A.B. rsgo) (p. 786* a) ; Bramhall Hall, 
Cheshire (Additions AJP, 11590-1600) (p. 414); Hinchingbrooke Hail 
l6oz) (p. 839 C) ; Sizergh Castle, Westmorland (A.C. 1558-75) (p, 770 e), 
enlaig^ in this period, and Lower Waiterstone, Dorael (ajj, 1568). 

These mansions show a general similarity in their arrangement with 
those of the Jacobean period. and so we give here detailed desarmiDiis of the 
plan and usual featoies, which were ovnived from those of the Tudor period 
(P- 413)- The smaller houses had & central hall Banked at one end by kitchen 
and offices, and at the other by withdrawing- and living-rooms ^ while 
the laigor type w quadrangular with smiliir acconwiodation* but with 
additional rooms grouped round the court, and with a gatehouse in the 
centre of theentrance side, as at Oxburgh Kail {p. 40J k), CompUm Wynyates 
(p* 4®® and Sutton Place (p 4 dS G). Elizabethan and Jacobean arcliitects 
adhered to the Tudor plan for smaller houses, but they evolved the E-shaped 
plan from th* quadran^ar plan by omittiog one side, as at Hatfield, thus 
admitting sunliglit and air (p. 835 f), and for this reason one side of the 
" quad *' at Cains College, Cambridge, was removed. The H-shaped plan 
was used also in this period (p. 837}. The gatehouse often became a detiuhed 
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A. WkstwoOd Par£^ Woiicfi^tfia : OdkficttOUSrB ajtd Maxsiok BEva^j) 
(a,d, I5^]i, Sco p, /&& 



B. Wou-ATQM Hau., Nlwrs.; ambial view ntoM S. (a.i?. i^So-ai). 
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A. AjhisVi No^iUiLKis (i.n. 1JS4 iritb additions). See p, 



MititiX4t Ttitw-E Lon&ow; Ist. 

(a.d; 1362-731. Srop, 


C. WA [>11.AM CcLxsaw, 0)(Fg«Lp : IIaLL 

tAJJ. i6io-t3) Sts p, 756 



D. Hall, Yohksuiua 

[a u, i6f tl. See f)w 79$ 



S. PlLlfA'sHoSPITAl., BKlIfTOl^ 

16(17}. Sts p. 799 
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HOLLAND HOUSE: KENSMGTON 



i AJSOLFTH FTSONTT as existing M ad 1837 
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WHITEHALL RALACE: LONDON 
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EH G Lisa KE.NAISSAMCE 
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biijjdlt!g, as at Burton j-\gnes, Yorkshire ; CJiarlecote (p. 776 a} l Cranbortije, 
Dorset (p* 796), and Stanway, Gloncastjershire. Features^ such as the 
great bail, grand staircase, and long gallery^ are qomman to the typical 
houses meniioiii^ above, many of which were framed m extea^ve forma] 
gardens, as at Longford Castic (p, 771 a) and Hatbeld Kou^^e (p, 771 E). 

Tlx Great Hall (pp^ 775 i>. ^35) Still retained its central position, but 
became mote than ever a h^l of state, connecting the various parts of the 
mansion. The walls were cased internally id oak pandling to a height vi 
S or tu ft., surmounted by anoe^lral portraltSH armour, and trophies of the 
chase. The fireplace, widi iu huge dog-gmie. was an elaborate featurr 
flanked by colunms, wliile above were ranged heraldic devices of the ciwners. 
The hall was covered either by an open timber roof, as that over the Middle 
Temple Hall (pp, 449 786* * b)^ or with elaborately moulded plaster panels 

(p. 763 A). At the entrance end the carved oak screen supported the 
minstrels' gallery (p. 779} and screened off the kitdien department beyond ; 
while at the otlicr end of the hall was the lofty bay window and raised dais, 
from whicl] were r^ctied the Uving-rwins of the family, A similar arrange- 
ment of plan wiis adopted m the colleges of Oxford (p. 786** c) and Cam- 
bridge, and the Tniti cf Courts London^ as Gray's Inn HaU (p.776* A) and 
Idid^e Temple Hall (p* 786** b), 

. ti. Tht Grand Sidrmx. as at Kaole House (p. j 6 q b), Aston HaU 
(p. 776 b}, and BUdding Hall (p, 845 B, c), with carved new^ and pierced 
tulushrades, and usually adjacent to the hi^ forms a dignified approach to 
the rooms above, and its pn^minence as a feature is in marked contrast witl) 
the inoonvenient corkscrew stairs of the MedisevaJ period. 

ilii TIk Long Gallery {pp. jhg C, 775, 835} is perhaps the most striking 
feature of an Elizabethan mansion, with arnamentul diimney-pific^* 
panelled or tapestried waUs, large muiiioned windows, and modelled plaster 
ceiling. Long, low, and narrow, though varied as at Haddnn by room-like 
bays {p, 769 C:)p the gallery* often ran the whole length of the upper h<x»r of 
the house and conDected the wings on either side of me central hall (p. 835 ir]. 
Its original purpose is somewhat doubtful ; it may have been designed 
merely as a connecting corridor, as a covered proixienade, or as a " picture 
gallery which was also used to display the art treasures which it had now 
become the fashion to collect t or it may even have been designed to sen e 
all three puqxjses. It would aimoat seem as if the aristocracy of EUrabetban 
times ki Enghuid rividled oue another m the length of their galleries, even 
as did the nobility of Zdediseval Italy in the heighi of their towers {p. 

Some of the finest oi these galleries are: Hardwick Flail (a.b. ^ 57 ^} 
(p‘ 775 ih 6 ft. by 22 ft,; Montacute House (a.d, 1500^ ^ 7 ^ f^- 

by 20 ft., and Hadden Hal! {a,p* 1567-84), iog ft. by 18 ft. (p. 413). 

rv. Tfce Jt^fiAdrauhtn^-nwin or "solar"' of previflus times w'as often 
elalKHately finished with carved chiinn^-pieces and panelled waUs. as at 
Losdey Park, Sumy (a.d. 1562} (p. 7S0 b), Crewe Hall, Cheshire {a.d. 1636) 
(p. 770 A), and Stocktem House, Wiltshire (A.n. i6ro) (p. S45 a), where it 
even rivalled a long galkry in trcatnienti. 

Bednxjms were multipUed and were often elahorate, as at Siiergh Castle 

i p. 77D and a private chapel wras frequently incorporated in the building 

p, 835 &, F>. 

Hardwick HiOl, Defb^shire {A.D. 1576-^) (pp- 775 . 7 ™ a), by Robert 
SmitbsQn, b unusual in plan (p. 775 8), consisting of arcctiingul^ block with 
projecting bays. The exterior is famous lor its l^e mulikmed and tmO' 
somod wtndowa, giving rise to the saying " Hardwick Hall, mere gloss than 
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wall " while ba}^-windows, earned up as towera, relieve the skpline and axe 
Temtinated bjr open scrnU'Worfc with the tnittais '* E.S.,'“ for Elizabeth, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, known as " Bess of Hardwick.** 

Castle A^hy, Naithanta {A4>. [572! (p, 775) a reputed dcsi^ of Jolm 
Thorpe, is situated on high ground, and was uri^mdJy in the form of a three- 
sided coQit, wbieh included the great hah (60 ft! by jo ft.), witli screens, bay- 
window. and Staircase turrets. The lettered balustrade displays the wor^ 
" Nisi Dominos jedificaverit," etc. {Ps. ctsvii). Tlic fourth side (A.tJ. 1624), 
with the [ong gallery (91 ft, by 15 ft. 6 ins,), attributed to Inign Jumss, 
illustrates the diflerencc between the Elizabethan and Later Renaissance 
styles (p. 775 c). 

Canoiw Ashby, Hocthants (a.». J5S4) (p, 786** a), isan EUzat>ethan house 
with an intemal court sboM-mg Tudor inhuence, and with Jacobean additions. 


ELIZABETHAN COLLEGES 

During the Medieval period many cxtlkges had been founded at the 
universities (p, 425), and as the day of the pious founder had not vet passed, 
new colleges were still endowed both at Oxford and Cambridge. Tbese were, 
of course, built tn tbe Elizabetban style, which retained many Gothic fea¬ 
tures ; while additions were also made to Mediaeval colleges. Thus revival 
of learning and Renaissance in arebhecture went hand in hand in our old 
universities. At Cuntnidge there is Emmanuel College (aj). xsU^h with 
its dignified facade : the beautiful little Gate of Honour, Cains College 
(A.D. i3<J5^4) Ip 7S4 B), probably designed by Theodore Havens of Cleves ; 
Kevin a Court, Trinity College {aj}, and new ouadrangles to 

Sidney Su^ College (a.B. 1595) and S John's College {a.p. 1598) (p. 425), 
by Ralph Simona, At Oxford there is a Ene example of Renaissance work in 
Jesus College (a.d, 1571J by Holt. Other coli^es and additions at both 
umversitiea belong to the later periods (pp 706. 830}. Amoni the Imw of 
Court, London, Gtay’e Inn Hall (a.d, 1555 ’wI tp* 776* aL The Temple 
fp. 77b** Bf, with its Church, Halls. Libraries, ChLntets. and the famous 
Middle Temple Hall {p. B). with its magnificent hammer-beam roof 

(A.D, 1562-72} [p. 449 It), partly date from this perirxl, but imich damage 
has been caused at Gray's bin and the Temple by enemy action in a.u, 
1941-45. 

ELIZABETHAN SCHOOLS 


The reign of ^lubeih saw ttie beginning of many schools, such as 
Repton (a^. 1557), Merchaiii Taylors (a.d. 1561), Hjghgate {A.D. 1565), 
Rugby (A.l>. 1567 , Harrow (a.o. 1571). md Uppingham (a. ©.1584), and 
»nie bad |Dmt founder, as at Wakefield, Ashbourne, and ffiwick 
Tlic CharterhooM (A D. idiij (p. 776* cj and Dulwich School (A,n 1619} 
both under James I. Tbe Commonwealth fostensd old scliooE and 

established new ones, notably m Wales, at CanM, Carnarvon and Denbigh ? 
while Uie Rffitoration period proved anti-educational, and it was not 
until the nmeteeuth cenluiy that a new stimulus was given to education. 
Sob^uent to the Restoration «JucatioQ saw a new deveiopmeni 

in mcr^ of .schools for the p«r, and over one hundred 

mch ^hods were listabl^ed m J^ndon in Queen Anne's reign • the Blue 
School wis founds at Hartord (A.D. 16831 on (he mr^I of Christ's 
HoapjtaJ, London, while the Foundling Hospital, Loudon (destroved) 
revived its charter m a-£X 173^ ^ 
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A, Paul's Cathedral, AtEivi view ritoj* S.W 

1671-17101, Stic p. $03 



D, HosmAL {A.t». T66j-i5i4j wmi Tin Qums** Jioirs^ ^a.D. iw 

Fofi£G£DiiNi>. 5 «e p. #oa 



C. Clar^ CAyRAiDGR; Qi7appaa~gli{; 

1 A.1>, 1614/p Sea p, 796 



SJ, ^IriLJjJLAHL, ^VoKCESTXR 
{ a . u . Ii 72 i-J 3 j, Soe p, Sjn? 
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ELIZABETHAN TOWN HOUSES 

Many idtere$ikig houses were built, not only La London, but also in 
ooontry towm ; lot in days of slow and difHcciLl travelling by coaoh, many 
of Lhif landed gentry, esp^iially m parts remote from London, found it con- 
venienr to have their town residepoes clo^ at hand. Yort, Chester, Shrews- 
bury* Ludlow, Coventry, Canterbm^, Exeter, Tniro, and many another 
town bear testimony to the fine design and craftsmansliip of the honses of 
this period. In London there remain, Ln spile of the Great Fire^ the half- 
limber building of Staple Inn (a,p. 1581) {p. 776** a)* with its fine fi^l and 
hammer-beam roof^f ^d portionsol the Charterhouse (p. 776*0),itidudiiig the 
great hall 1571), adcied by the Duke of Norfolk : whde the facade of Sir 
Faui Pindar's House (a.o, i6db) b now preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, as is abo a panelled room from the F^Jace of Brcnnley-by-Bow 
(a.d. i6t)6i. whidt, with it; plaster ceiling fp, 84^ a), recalls the gJodes of 
such palatial buildings although it actually dates from the Jacobean period. 

EARLY RENAISSANCE 

(lACOaEAN ARCHrreCTUEn 1603-23)) 

JACOBEAN MANSIONS 

The great era of mansion buiiding^ which had commerLced under Eliza- 
beth, continued lo the reign of James I. 

Hatfield House, Hem (A,d. ihoy-tx) {pp. 769 A, 7B4 A, 790*, 855 f), built 
for Robert^ first Eari of Salisbury« stands pre-eminent amongsl many nobk 
piles of this j>eriDd in displayiiig the special diaracteristics and elaboration 
of treatment coii-^idered suitable for the country mansbn of a nobleman. 
The house is E-shaped in plan (p- 835 cectraJ hall and projecting 

symmetrical wings, and is set off by formal gardens, designed with the same 
care as Is displayed in the planning of the house it«lf (p. 771 p). The 
entrance front, 225 ft. long, is of daringly pUia brickwork with stone muL 
IJoned window:^, relieved by a projecting central entrance (p, 790* E) \ while 
the bay-windows of the wings are tajten up as small Lateral towers, and the 
buildii^ Is hmshed by a fiat roof and boiostrade and dominaied by a central 
dock-tiirrei. The south from {pp. 784 A, 790* a) b much more ornate tn 
treatment, with Doric, Ionic, and Corintliian Orders superimposed to form a 
centre-piece Hanked by an arcaded ground storey, mtiUioned windows 
and pierced |7aiupet. The two^toreyea hall (pp, 7^ a, 779 a), with mul- 
lioned windows, minstrels* gallery, and modell^ plaster ceUing, ts a Renais- 
sanoe development of the traditional Mcdieeval hall, but there is an unusual 
connecting gallery* ut the dais end. The Icog gallery, chapel, grand staircase, 
and suites of private rooms ail contribute to the completeness of this 
Jacobean mansion^ and do honotir Co iB aochilect^ Robert Lyminge* who also 
designed BUckllug Hall (p. 796). 

Hollarul Housti Kensington (A.a. 1607) (p. 787), by John Thorpe, erected 
for Sir William Cope and afterwards inheriteG by the Earl of Holladd, was 
the residence of many famous men-t (P- 7^7 H-aliapetJ* 

with entrance at one end, as at Braimhili (p. 835 Q], and aradra on the 
south bordering a line terrace (p. jSj a). Die central porrh, carried up as a 
lower witfi ogee roof, is fiaakfid by bay-windows and by curved gables, while 
right and left are the later arcades and wings (a.D, 1622)^ The interior has 
b«n altered so that the grand ^taircaso en«^iiiaches on one of the arcades. 
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The doorwciy fp, 787 D) Uie diimney-pieot and nok-paoeUed 

walls in the Parlour (p. 7S7 E) are noticeable features. 

BramshiU House, Hants {a-Jj. {pp^ 835 S39 J), was 

desired for Lord 2iond3e, probabiy by John 'fhorpe Tlje iLDUsua] plan 
ip^ 835 c) h of the H'type, with entrains through an arcaded porch direct 
into the haJL which thm loses its feudal character^ but stili retains the dais. 
An unusual feature is the long narron internal area. The lung gallery (rjo ft. 
long), the terrace with its arcades (pp. 783 a, 839 J), and the oriel window 
(p. 839 A] are among many beautiful features of this building. 

BlicklLng HalL Norfolk ( a .&. 1620) (pp. 791, 800* a, 835 j, S39 c* 845 
Cp F), b in brick and stone, usual in Nc^olk, and the plan resembles that of 
SrnnisliilL. It has two internal courts* the outer court giving entrance to 
the halJ^ which is a thoraughfaie room^ m at Aston tiall (p. 855 if} ; at the 
external angles nf tlie building are square lowiers. The principal entrance 
(p. 839 G)^ reached across the moat^ has an arched opening with carved span- 
framed with Doric oolunms and entablatuTE, surmounted by the arms 
of Sir Henry Hobart, Tlie staircase (p. 845 b, c)* rearranged in hs present 
position in a,d, 1770, with the upper part in two opposite flights—unusual 
in this period“ha5 boldly carvea newels sumiounted by hgures^ and an 
arched balustrade. The chLainey-piece (p, 845 Fj has flanking pilasters 
diminishing towards the base and surmounted by Hermes figures which 
frame heraldic devices. 

Other Jacobean mansions are : Chastleton House, Oxon (a^d. 1603-14): 
Audley End, Essex (A.n. 1603-16) |[pp_ 776 D, 779 £t* 849 a), bv John Thorpe; 
Knole Hause^ Kenl fA.n. 1605) (pp. 769 790** a) (rcMnodeLlDd); Charlton 

House, Wilts (.V.D* 1607); Stockton House, Wilts (a.d. t6io) {p. 843 .v), 
Aston Halb Warwickshire (A.D. 1618—35) (pp- 776 835 II ^ 849 c)^ tmn 

dts^na of John Thorpe 7 Bolsorcr Castlep Derbyshire (a^. 1613), by Hunt¬ 
ingdon Smithson ^ Quenby Hall, Leicestershire (A,D. 1620-38); and 

Charlton House, Kent I a.d. i6o 7-X^J fp. 790** b), 

JACOBEAN COLLEGES 

Tbb period a number of additions to colleges both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, wjiidi are of the greatest interest. 

The Bodleian Ubrary, Oxford (A.D, 1613-18) (pp. 784 C, 846^* a)* for¬ 
merly tlie Old Schools, by Thomas Holt* is a conspiaious instance cl the 
work of the period, for the tower over tlie gateway h a curious but effective 
mixture of tiadhional GotJdc and new Renaissancen with muUiooed windows 
and canopied niches flanked by thefiveOrdereof architecture, one above the 
othfiT: while the whole b capjjod by Gothic pinruLdes. 

Thomas Holt was very busy at the older University at thb tune* for at 
Merton College he designed the entrance, with superimposed On^rs (aj>. 
1610) fp. 800* b), and library (p. Soo* c); Wadham CoUege, frenrbpi^ of 
** Orders"' (a,d, 1610-13), hall (p, 7S6** c}, besides additiom to 

Oriel and Jesus Colleges (a^. i6i^) ; while Pembroke College (a.d. i6:t4V 
is by another tiantL At Cambridge the quadrangle of Clare College (a.d, 
ib34) (p. 79d c)p by Westlty. belongs to the latter part of the period, 

JACOBEAN ^tA^sOR HOUSES 

Medi^^-al manor boi^ supplied a g*>od ground-wotk for Jacobean 
architects to elaborate with Remi^ajice Editions and litting^^, such as we 
see in South ^\ra.xall Manor^ (p, 413)^ and Cranbome ManociBousej 
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Dot«t <A.D, ]6 i 2). {p. 776 o—a Tudor biuldin^ with a Jacobeaa casing ; 
while Fauntaiia Hall. Verksbire (a*i». i6lt) (p, 786” o). b a complete 
example, built largely witli material fram the Medisval abbot's house (p. 383 )' 

JACOBEAN TOWN HOUSES 

The hnilrfing now kuowii as S. Peter's Hospital, Bristol (a.P-, 1607^ 
(p. 786** E}. is a fine hair-timbercd house of this period, with overhan^g 
upper storeys anri paneUcd " Court Room" carved cUimncy-piece 
and modelled plaster ceilings. 

JACOBEAN market HALLS 

Market halls, as at Shrewsbury (a d. 1390} (p, 7^3 B) and Chippmg 
Campdtn (A,D. lS£4), arc frequently built of stone or brick, while the 
Market Hall. Wymondham, Norfolk (a.d. 1617), is a half-timbered example. 

JACOBEAN HOSPITAIS AND ALMSHOUSES 

The need for hospitals and aJmshonses, which had already been recog¬ 
nised in the Mnsdleval (period (p. 429). became greater after the Dissoluticn 
of the Honastjeries, and many hosptt^ were erected in this period. 

The WTiit^t tlospital, Croydon (a-d. 1597). with its fine quadrangle, 
common hall, and living rooms, still caniies on the uses for which it was 
founded. SadcvUle Ctdl^e. East Gnnstead (a.D. r6o8), Weddey Hospital, 
Northants {aj>. i6ri), Upping Campden Hospital [aj>. ibra). Trinity 
Elospltai, Greenwich (aj>. 1613), Trinity Hospital. Castle Rising (a.d. 1614], 
Eyre's Hospital, Salubury (a.d. 1617), Abbot’s Hospital, Guildford (a.d. 
ihig], and somewhat later, Berkeley Ho^ital, Woroestw, are a lew of these 
buildings which have a ■jimitar arTangcment o( hall, kitchen, chapel, and 
ronnu for the ininaies. 

LATE RENAISS.\NCE 

(STUAST (A4>. 1625-1703}) 

The arclutectnre of tbi* period is seen in the work of two of England's 
greatest architects—Inigo Jones (p. 778} and Sir Christopher Wren 
(PP- 77 ^ 1 - 781)—and their best-known buildings will now be described. 

Inigo Jones (a.d, 1573-1652) (p, 778). 

Tlie Court Masques (a-O. 1605-40) of the time of James I and Charles I, 
for which Inigo Jones d^gned the scenery (pp, 7781 7S8 a), showed hb 
intimate acquaintance with Italian Renaissance arohitecture, and he was 
thus able to practise the art tentatively while applying his knowledge to 
actual buildings. 

u^'^he Banqueting House, Wbjtehall. London (au, i6xg-^l) (p. 789). was 
erected by Inigo jonea on the site of the old Jacoliean Banqueting House 
tiumt down in a.d. 1619, As shown by the nsearclies of Mr. J. A. Got^, it 
was afterwards intended by John Webb, Inigo Jones's talented pupil, to 
incorporate this Bunquetini; House in a design for a Royal Palace which is 
shown on the plan (p. 7S9 a). This palace-^cme would have formed one 
ol the grandest architectural conceptions of the Renaissance in England, 
both En extent and in the finely adjusted proportions of Its various parts 
(p. 789 a). The complete plan of the palace (p. 789 b), with its seven courts, 
shows the position the Banquering House would have occupied on the 
Grand Court (800 ft. by 400 It.), twice the sixe of the conrt of the Louvre, 
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Paris {p. 6S9 e) : acRKs its int^deti site now raus thi? thoroughfare of 
V^Tiitehall. The facade* of the Banqueting House (pp. 788 B, 789 €]. 75 ft. 
6 itti. high have a rusticated bwer storey and two upper storeys* each 
with an Order in which no two adjacent cobrnns are vmformly treated, 
except those in the centre. The tower windows have pediments, altematdy 
triangular and seginental. and the Upper windows liave straight ci^ces ; 
while festoiHis and masks tindei the upper frie^ suggest the feasting and 
revelry associated with the idea of a royal banqueting; hall. The sev^ely 
Ck^ic treatnieni here employed lor the fb^t tiine in England was the □attiral 
result of Inigo Jones^ study of the correct Faiiadian ardulecture of Italy^ 
and it constituted nothing less than an architectural nevolutkio foLkrwing 
directly^ as it did, on t!ie free and picturifesqiie Jacobean aichitecture. This 
nobEe building has a hne interior occupying the entire height, with a gallery^ 
at the level of the upper order (p. 7S9 Dj. It was convmed into a Chapd 
Royal by George I, and in A..D. 1894 it became the Museum of the Royal 
United Service Institution. 

The Queen's House^ Granwich (A.n. 1^18-35} [p* 794 c, B) (now National 
Maritime Museum), by Inigo Jones fox the Queen of James T, shows the 
[nduence of Pallaman architecture. Tt has a grear central galleried saloon 
(p, 814* a) wdTbalanced facade with mstiemted ground storey and 
central Ionic loggia, flanked by plain wiug^—a model for many Later houses. 

Greenwich Hospttai had its commencement as a palace by the erection of 
” King Charles'^s Block designed a.j>. 1663-67 by John VVebb {a«d. 1611- 
74], the p\ipiJ of Inigo Jones. The facade (p, 794 f) has a lofty Corinthian 
Order and chaste Classic details $howmg a close study of luigo Jones's work, 
and recalls a ^milaj treatment by Michelangelo on the Capitol at Home 
(p^ 644 b). The building was completed as a Hospital by & Christopher 
Wren who included the Queen*s House and King Charleses Block b one 
grand symmetrical scheme {pp. 794 a, e, 812^ 829}, 

York Water-Gate, London (A 4 f. tosh) (p. 790 A. a, c), was designed for 
the Bake nl Buckingham and executed by ^e master ma^n, Nicholas Stone, 
to form the river entrance of old York Hoii«, in day$ when the Tlianies was 
used as a highwa3" for the pleasure barges of the uohility, but it now stands 
Isolated in the Embankment gardens. Tins is a charming Little piece of monu- 
mental aLTcIutecture* with rusticated masonry and Tuscan Order surnLounted 
by a pedimofit with armorial bearings donk^ by lions ooudiants.^^ 

S. Paul* CoTcnt GarderL, London (A,li* 1631-38) {p. 790 C* H, J], 
deigned by Ini;^ Jon^ to be the " handsomest bam la E^land," for he 
was told by the c^l of Bedford to eieci a church as simple and inexpensive 
as a bam, and he here showed, ia the Tuscan portico, wide-spreading caves 
and simple pediment, how it was possible to produce dignity by the simplest 
means. The arcades of Covent Garden Market, designed in conj unction with 
this chmch* form an instance of successful lown-plaiming, 

Steke Brueme Fnri^ Northants (a.D. 1630-36) Ip. 836 s), by Inigo Jonas, 
consisted of a central block containing the livkig-roams cimnectad by 
quadrant wings for library and ebapd—a Palladian type of plan which 
induenced the Urger Georgian houses (p, 820), Other houses assigned to 
Inign Jones are Raynham Hall, Norlalk (aj), 1630 (pp, 800” c, 821 E); 
CheTcning Place. Kent (a.i>* 1630) {p. 836 h), much altered ; West Woodhay 
House, Berkshire {A.m 1635), one of the earliest examples of rubb^ brick¬ 
work : Kirby Hall* Northanta (additions, a 4 ), 163S-40) [p. 7S6); WHtnn Hoasc* 
Wilts (additions, a.p. r64o-48) (p. a ] ; Unds^ House, Uncoln's Inn 
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Fields 1640), aed Earber-SiitEMns" Hall (a-U. 1636) (destroyedK while 
LkiTOLn^s Ieih Ch&peJ^ [n the Gothic style (a.0, i6i:j-- 23), and Marlborougli 
Chapel in S, Jamts's Palace i London, commenced a.d. 1623 taltered later), 
are amemg hb earliest designs, 

John Webb (a^. i6ir-74)* Inigo Jones's pupil and assistant from a.d. 
1625-52, absorbed his master's ideas and was responsible for AshbumJwn 
Houae, Westminster {c. a d. 1 662), notable for its hue staircase (pp, 822 a, 
843 J)p and Thorpe HaJl, Northonts ^a.D, 1656) (pp. Soo** D* 836 U), which 
greatly tnduenced the smaller bouses of the Georgian period (p* 3r^), 

CoJcfihilJ House, Berks (a,d. t65^J-643 (pp. 8o0"* 6,8188*619,836 C).b7 
Sir Roger Pratt in cnnsiiltatiDn with Inigo Jones, is a well^imown example. 
Sir CnaisTOPHER Wre>< {a d. 1631-1723} {p. y$tl 
Pembroke College Chapel, Camlindge (a.D. 1663), designed for Ills nncle* 
the^ Bishop of was VVren'fi first essay in architecture, and though a 
daring innovation* show^ restraint in design^ with ils Corinthian pilasters, 
oentTii] window flanked by niches, and hexagonal cupola fpp. 838* a* 843 a). 

S, Paul's Cathedral, London (A D. 1675-1710) (pp. 604, 797, 798* fei, 802, 
804*, 813)* occupying the site of the Medhevd Cathedrai df^tmyed in (he 
Great Fire, is Wren's ma^erpkee. The first design, o f which tii&r g is a 
model ip the north t^oriuin ^ was a fTrptf^ 4vn gs-Jj^pijfr-4iiLth projt^^ting 
vestibule (p. 797 a^ p}, In ^tThe influence of the cIciot ^ whlijiesit^d a-long 
choir suitable tor^tiiaUimllv caused the section oJ a Latin cross 
"r Mwii a?valt^ ol plan (p. 79; 0)7 The interior has a leii gOi 6 i 463 f t. 
inc |u<yng--a]^ra ^fe^th including o^^pfCTj^d ^ atea orahout 
64,0 00j& quare _iii i ms plfl/i,"in W'hich Wren wlsely"$o spread the we^ht ol 
the structure that in" the Ctypt sulitls atnl ygricU are approximate tv etitial* 
consists ^ B centrai s paoe at tJie SSdiw suitabre for v^j ^n gm- 
gatioii^^ like Ely C^licdi a1* S^oiroed by a dome painted by Sir Jams T^om- 
h^l: choir and nave in three bays, north and south transepls iviih semi- 
OTCtikr jx>rticfjes, and projecting western poriico of coupled columns. 
The western bay ol the nave is, imtihe the other bayna, square on plan* and 
is flanked by cnapcls, which project extetnaHy. Tliis bay (p. 79S c) has 
coupled cotumns supporting lateral ai^eis. through the northern of which is 
visible the Chapel of S. Dtinatan^ with its fine columnar screen qf canned wood- 
work. Th e piera of the naye (pp. 797 c* 79S, 804*) are fronted w jih^CodP- 
mian pilasters,entatUaturerandatticwIiidi conceals tfietnjo rjum,while the 
5 ciQfwncd py mg^Ongmly desdaned^ucer-tiKe no m^ 91 ft, high 
(pd 603 beneath whicli the clETf-slOfy'l^llldnws (noi vt^ibk from the 
exterior) (pp. 797, 798 A, a* 801 f) have Welsh vaults. The choir is enriched 
fine stalb and or^n case by Grinling Gibbons^ and beautiful hanunered 
iron gates by Tijou, while tt ierniinates in the modern rered.05^ the vaulting 
being decurated by Sir \^ 1 lliam Ridimoml with coloured glass nioi^cs. The 
dome (pp. 797 c* D* 798 a, b) and its support presented a cmnplicated 
structural problem (p. 605). T^e dome is cairicd on eight piers, and is 
112 ft, in diameter a t the base of the lugh drum.^t SHexTi of the ^Tti-somne! 
Q^ItjyT^ innmsIiing to loi ft. at the toportBe” 3 rimi, and b of tripije“Son- 
struction. Th ^mny d om e of brick, 18 jus, t^ c k^ has its tye 2(4 (t* 3 ins, 
above the floors while the irilStnedSte'com^dome. of brick iS im. thick* 
«rengthcncd b y a double cha in of iron [p u, Sol E* S05 a), supports the 
st ^e j^ terniJaalL^ndlS ^TT jfe^k^ whidi riie ont^ dojnejdao...153^1^ On 
tfisliitefniediate cone and h fonned^ oltniitiEr covered with lead (pp, 797 c, 
801 Ej. Eight gpcaiugs,.am fomied iiLihe jiminii Qf the ottier dom e to 
admit light to the inna- dome {p. 801 £| {c/. dome of the Panth^a, Pam. 
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p. ^ Ej. The magnificeiit moniiiQuii (pp. 757 d, 798 a) to the Duke of 
Wellington, by Alfred Stevens, b temimsceDt of some ElizabethaLn monu¬ 
ments, wiili a podium supporting the sarcophagus and tectmibent dBgy 
Enclosed by marble CorinthLui colmjms and crowned by an attic and 
equestrian statue. 

The vaulted aypt, extending under the whole church, b the last resting 
place of many famoii&fnen, jnduding Nelson, W'diington and Wren himself, 

The eirterior b exceedingly effrictjve and groups well with the oentiai 
dome. The fapdes have two Ortiuis. the lower Corinthian and the upper 
Composte, totalEing ito ft. 6 tns. in height (p. Sot fJ. The aisles are onlv one 
storey high, so the part a^ve them is a screen-wail mtrbdud^ to Kivi.^nutv 
and to act as a counteiwignt to the Hying butgBj 3 »s-i^anr ^]^; d%.»hinfl it, 
urhich receive the {Stmt uf till?'nave vault, CQibiinjrahl^ i-ririfTtim has been 
directed against this screen wall, w hi ch is said to be a sham rinre th<. space 
behind it is imroofeC ana a sugg^tfonTs here putTorwa^TjpTSoi e) that 
such objections might be removed if the wall were pierced with openings so 
as Id show the hying buttresses behind, *111* western fa^de . 177 ft, wide 
(pp, Sor o, 802}, approached by a bread flight of steps which give scale to the 
building, has a central two-storeyed pottko of coupled Corbtiuaa and 
Composite columns superimposed, surmounted by a pediment sculptured 
witii the Conversion of S, PauL The portico is flanked by two beautifuilv 
proportioned tapering steeples, wliicb are pleasing featm^ in the design, 
212 ft. 6 ins. higii above the nave floor, that on the left containing bells and 
that on the right the clock, while the fitie semicbcular porticoes to the tran¬ 
septs are notable (p. 804** c). The external dome (pp. Sot a. Sta) is probably 
the hnest in Eurei», for the prejecting masses of masonry at the meeting of 
nave and transepts, foiming the vestries and stairs to dome, express support 
from the ground upwards (pp. (k}4,797 d). The peristyle round the ditnn, widi 
an external diamctcrof about 139 ft, 6 tns,, b p^cularly effective with thrw^ 
quarter columns attached to radiatiiii buttress-walls; while as every fourth 
interculumniatiua b filled with masonry, there is an appearance of strength 
and sol idity lacking in the Pantheon, Paris. Above the cofimnade b the'' Stone 
Gallerj-/’ and attic supporting the dome, which b crowned with lanteni, ball, 
wergfIing S50 tons, risjug to a heigb t of 366 ft. above the pavement. 

There arc some striking contrasts in the hbtorv of the building of the 
great Mctropolitau Cathedral and that of S. Feter. feome {p. 642), S- Paul, 
London, had one arcliitcct and one master mason, and was built in 35 years, 
during the epbojpatc of one bbhop ; while S. Peter, Rome, had t3 socc^ive 
architects and numerous master maaons, and the building over 

too ye^. during the pontificates of 2 d popes. Mouiitaino^ in mass, with 
its soaring oentraj dome and lofty VVcsieni steeples^ tbis greatest of Engibh 
Renaissance biiiidings appealed to the knagination of that day as risinfi horn 
the mi^ of London, like an AJpLne peak- 

" S. Fold'd bigh dona* amwl h« vmal bacui? 

Of ofldfhbourui^ aplM, m fwi*! qtaoda 

And over aaMd crf rtdj|y Tooia opp^f 
Witt diAttnoe ioJtly tinud. ft[d« by lide^ 

In kmd.f«d gjacr, Like Iwnio of auUn dear. 

The towen of Westminster, ber abbev's nriflB 
tnilld faf be^'oml til* lull# nf Sumij iiiLiIp 
TbrOTgli tJmu poft laueH aiid- ihow ttcif uravy line."* 

The Loudon Churches (pm 806, 813^14). 53 faj number, desisted 

Ken^ce style to replace ti.os* 
dwtreyed by the Great Ftre, are modeb of simplicity and restremt 
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A. S. Paul's CATifEDBAL, Los^mn : Empii^^ Dav Ssrvi^ akk Co4ao^'A1^c>l^Tl^A-^l^scrvI^:^^ 

(Kise Geobj^b VIp a-p, 1^37) 



B. Bisiiap'^ Throve and 5talLe G S. Aisle lqokisq 

S, Paul's CAtiiEn^Ai. iA.t>. 11^73-171^^^ Snf*p. 




















A. S. Lqt^ekpx {a.d. itji }: H. S- BiKide, Lo^^P<lK (a,». t6Aoi; 

Stesjls Sm p. 0u (a.p 1701!. ^ p, 0ti 



£. S- Paul's CArtttMaAi, Loni^qk . 

SptrtB TiLissiPt V*-0. Ji ^3 


I>. S Lowpos: 

iNtlRIQR UH3K{HA H. 
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‘KFTliFPffl^TDPCP 
iSm KtPtfm 
or GREAT WMrtiS 
Frori fDpff 
GSCAt 

:5TBPcr43i3him 

;'irAHw;noQR 


a&JiB 

SIX’* 




II 

AT Dirmoir 


M^i retfliTn^ lo tht etntctuiui sinppurty tyf ihv itliime kvah by liw Author, 

tn*! oiJf uiiitiqiu ill tiii* X^hlt ol WniJi^ilii are iShiw nuidv hy \tr. K EL far tJic S, 

^-yjTiTtiifisj^jrf Xlii! ^i&!iiiJ£m the twit drairrs ^iippmning thu trapJfl dome tn rthiiion to 
» wwpportiTi(( p£(n>«huwii tJjtf romp^itiAlnl tuiure of flit? ptiuminif jlKiut hv plitGitip 

!&!iijutd bo fibtoifuxi fr:>Fii erwl to eud of thr CathcdrAl Tins 
^iuter itrufiiA ol i\iff JcmiR Eippear to r»t u jxje tb* ianvf hiilt of tJie ttypt pirf», Lmt Ibc 
ihJ^i * over h largicrf atc^ hy ttuuhi of tbi* thirty'two 

^ iinif h^ditroiia fipjp to tAltc iht sprcadJnj^ weiKht of tba dome. ViLeiatia Enurks. lit Ulc 

iuottry ippc^mls. a £4 oq.oqct solkctod piihILdy Lbu yvm 

rKprnded tm trcretii^thciiiiig iho nghi pirn cmrrj'ipg thB amni'. the faur hurrouuoinK 
and tb^^ Ltuwtiim of chalm la l6e great triple <EfttUi3 It^ll, Ay ^bowa in f hit ucium. 
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COUPAHAtlVH AJlCHiTeCTUfiE 


i (A.O, 1680}, (nuJt for Df. Busbv, iiM an 

fiitOTor ntroiniscent of Trinity CoUege Chii|id Ojtioni (a 833 m 

«>li«giate iHiildifigs jji Oxfond Wcamhridgt 
which d^pky luj peculiar power cif adapiing the dKsgji to meet the exiii^ 
aes of ««e and pu^ At <Wort*'th«e is Se ShddoniSS^ 
w" ^ S14X.i+f'** A), thsigncd after the Theatti! of MareeJln* viith 

roof on he lines of a veJaruim. since altered; while the Lib™™, Queen's 
CoUeee fA.D, (PP-832 B. 836* B). the Inner Couit and CWI, Trinitr 

a m design. The Old AaUmoleto Museum 

At ^mhSii?* HHV T. Wood •mder Wren> inliuence. 

At Cambr dgt m addition to Pembroke CdJkge ChapeJ (p. 603), thete are 

E^ueJ College Chapel fa D. 1668-77}. and TrinltrCoV Llbiu^AT 

<PP -^4 633 C, S36* c), probably founded on the lihibteS Lau- 

Winchester fa.o 

chamiing tteign tn red bikkr and Portland stone. 

/n ^ ^ ^ Monmnent, London fan 1671) 

(p. 814 H) to oommeinorate the Great Fire ■ llie Founiein r«ii« ‘ '^L 

vm I described in connection with the Tudor porticij of Heniv 


w.^"'=nrdS!,rw;S^^^ 

twj Bi,*k (p 8 o«) w whi.j, i» 

IJocks ol KiS^ViUiiS and 

mmmmM 

“ T? ^ ^ ChJktei^ Wren 

kree windows separaied by pihutei theoverbanpg storey, 

» by Wre„ „', o„. ''™- e-UldJ-lJ 

The Custom House, King's Lynn (*,&, 16831 (p 8t8** nt hvtrurrr. ti=i! 
(AJ) I653_ip7j^^ a tontemiwraiy- of Wren, is an eSrpte of 

Wren also designed country houses for the nobilitv an/i ^ 
oouotiy towns forttie prosperous middle flggt*ft houses m 

Belton House, Grenthmn tAJ>. 1689} (pp. 817 V, 6*a C. 836 a), attributed 
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R CocKfA^^-t TO tm Srft CufiirroFftFTE Ttno^' ox PAncx Si^ at^-d B 14 


T h l^ui 'i CattLsdcal 
5 . Ct£lchc$ter 
1 . S. Bfide's CLurth 
^ WflitaiEnfcttt AbS>eY 
5. S Vedast, Fd^tijr Lane 

CqJlifjji CJ[|Uf(b 
7 ^ Ait Satiltt, OsfcxEti 
Q. S. BpiihIi, Gra43ecbUKU 
A*. CbTi*ts Kofpital; 

Bartliotciccev 


*3- S. Pfttrr>. ConiJjltl 
14 E. Mi[;ha«K^s, Wood Stmt 
13. All MdUow'i Rrrad Street 
1^. S. yncenlutlM] 

] 7. Mdrlbsm* IT011S6 

16 , S. Martin i, Lud^te 

i^. RopTiJ Hyppltal, t^tifrnwrch 

■iOf. V\'uii:liDi]trr 

ti. S. I>Hn9Wiis rn ye Ea5t 

asL S, L-ifcm.'nrH'i, Jewry 

23. S, Stepben^, Wilbr»k: 


14. Tow'ti- t^f Edem 
33 . !inr,Euiet, QueimhittLn 
46- Laiirmii^ PaiiQUiey 
17 - S, Jimes'to, Weffccninstur 
as. S. Tfenet. PaurJi Whirf 

30, Maniptots CoLjrt Paiacr 

31 S. 

32 Cobaioode, H&rnpion 
CuUTt 

33. S l^litbad! Kuyuk 


31. DaCtOTi" CdTuning^ 

3;. TeJnple hxr 

36. S. Mar|^,iret Puttmu 

37, S. AldlGtmajy 

iJa. S MiirV ke Bow 

Ctmt P^UjltOTMoHuraeat 

40, Qbacrvatoty at Green^ 
VfKJtk 

41. S. Antbcmy, WatJlnf Si. 
44. S, .3Jbuji's+ Wfflsd Street 
43, S, An drew'A. Holborn 


44. S. -VlkiiarlCarnkiili 

45. S. Gwnje A, kiatc3lpli Lane 
4 ft. ^foidcn CoUcfEfl 

47. Old CuAtoxti limjjve 
4I. Dici^ea lf 4 .»ApiCAl 
4 Fy, S. Marj^rct's^ i^ttimry 
30 Cbrift'a Churcb. Oxford 
^ti S- EdttiiuuE the IvitL^ 
ConDRe of l'b>'! 54 cEim 3 
53, Sr Aiotln 
34, S. B^ettioh 


531 0 ]iJ Manaiaa Honse, 
Cheapside 

3 ^ S. Matthew'^, Frldac S-t 
57 . 3. Jamefi'a, Carlick j 
5 S Tbeattn at Oxlk^fU 
59 . Tnnity College Chapel^ 
Oxford 

60 * S, ilary SgTnctAer 
kVi. Trinity ColWe Library, 
Canibriditc 
Docton' tiomnionv 
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A- Sv Piml'ft C;UJ[iediml 
y, CLristOi-p >^ew^te St* 

C. S, BriJe, Fleet Street 

D. S. Martoa, Lndfite 


E. Gieenwkh Hospitai 

F. Pi^MJX 

G. S. MiJ>' AlrfrmwLry 

H. The Monmne&t^ littUon 

I . Cbclw HcAptal 


5 , Mj&lujeJ^ ComMil 
K- Mirpiret, Lothbuty 

L. S. Magflu*, LcmcEcm Bridfs 

M. S. StelituM* Wilbrook 


X. S. Dnxh5tiUl in tbe Eait 

P, Sh AMgnatme. Watling St, 

Q. S, Edmund, Lotnbini St, 

S. S. Miry-ICfBow. Cheapdidfc 


1^41. (a?e pages tit, au, »l2^ Sis* VI 
S. Tom Tower* Oxford Teinple Bap: 

1* S. Kicbobff Colo AblMy X. SbiJkktfiiiii Theatfe, Oifonl 

U. Hampton Court Pabce Y, S. Slary Somerset (Tot^wi 
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A. S. CtEntsfi L 4 >>fFM):^ 

(Tower *.n J6£ti StwpJt a-d. 1719). p. S*t 


B, S. :^SAMnM, Ludgatb, Lo%'Jpe^i 
(a.u. 1^84}. Se«p. 



C. S. StAav-JLt-HiLL, [j>f!riON 

(a.d See p. Si I 



Q. S. MAltV Ajit:iiL^BCBp LaNPPN 

(A,P, i68f>|. Seep, flitl 
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A, TEMPtt BaR^ SntAND. LoKDOK, is 4.11. 1841 * LQDKIW E, 
{a.d, 1673)* Sw p. Sij^ 



B. Tirt Otn ^oot. WiNCBji^£^ (4 ^ ^ 
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A. GsdouimiDOB: PtACJS, Kent {a,b, ifthcmt.}, S^^fl p, Svg 



B. Bhi,t09« HiorsE, Uncs, fA_D, Seep, Sii 



Cv Houch^on Hall. N^oitroi-je (a.». ijas). See p. 
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to Wren^ is of the H type oi pkjt tp. 836 s)p with central steps leading 
to the hall and rooms on the principal fioof. There h a naain staijc^e 
to the right of the haU, and in eadi wing aemce from the kitchen 

in the baKmeaL Tlie oxienot (p* B17 B} has aprojecting pedimented centre^ 
hipped rools, dormeig, belvedere^ and centniJ turrets Tbt dining-room 
(p. 822 ci has a bte Renaissance decorative treatment with walls panelled 
irom floor to ceiling, doors with Large panel; and pediments, and chiTnney- 
piece surmounted by elaborately carved binds^^ fruit* and flowers by Grinling 
Gibbons, while the plaster ceding has a fine geometrical design, 

Grwmbridge Place, Kent (pp. 817 a, 836 f), is generally regarded as one 
of Wren's works. The plan b ol the H type, reTTuoiscent ci| that ol a 
Jacobean mansion, but the central bail has no screen or dab, and is a 
thoroughfare imm. The house, rmched by a bridge across the moat 
(p* 817 A), IB of red brick with Sash windows, divided by stout bars, with 
ionic portico, hipped roofs, dormera, and tower-like chimney-stacks 

Honington H^l, Wamrickshir? {a.D rh8a) (p. 818 a), with later additions, 
MeltQD Constable, Norfolk (a. 0- thSj), and Wren House, Chxcb^er (iLD^ 
1696). are houses ascribed to Wren, in which stairicases, ebimney pieces, 
panelling, and ceilings show how he appbed late Renaissance motifs. 

Tire Temple, London (a.D. 1674-84} (pp, ? 7 ^** 792). with its simple 

brick facades and carved doorwayi itiows Wren's versatibty, white the 
" Master's House " (a,o, 1667J, now destroyed^ was due to his mfluencc. 

EJthra House, Kwt (a 4>. 1664) (pp. 818 c, 836 E), bow a Golf Club, 
was designed by Hugh May, Paymaster (Surveyor) to the King's Works, 
and he also erected buJldiiigs at Windsor Casde, Combury (Oxfordshire)< 
aud CaAsiobnjy, and carried on the traditions ol Sir Christopher Wren. 

LATE RENAISSANCE 

(GEOItOtAN (a.D. 1702-1830)) 

GEORGIAN HOUSES 

It has already been stated that the character of Renaissance architectUTe: 
depended largely on the personal whim and fancy of tbe architects (p. 59SJ.. 
but by this period domestic architecture had become fairly stonc^db^ in 
treatment. The essendal ciement in domestk budding la to capture the 
spirit ol rest and express it in the house design and appointmentB. In achiev¬ 
ing this purpose, Wren and bis disciples were, though perhaps unconsciously^ 
as rc^urceful as in their more zunbirious designs for pubiik buildings, ft 
only reinaiM to describe some of the more important buildings of this period 
The demaud lor houses lor the middle daises and for manBionA for the 
aristocracy liad* as we have seen, opened a new field of design, even in the 
time of Inigo Jones and Wren ipp. 800, 812), and in the el^teenth century 
Urge numbers of honses were built, and these were of two typ^ 

(fl) 7 Ae Wadfe p/an.—This type of plan was very genfrally em¬ 

ployed. both in town and country, for dghpsenth-centmy houses. In which 
the hall and staircase occupy the centre, while the rooms are compactly dis¬ 
posed on either gide. it was developed from the square or oblong block as 
in Caleshtll (p. 8j6 c)^ the Qumii's House, Greenwich (p. 794 e}, Thorpe Hail 
(p, 83b UU and Che veiling (p* 836 n). The Moot Hause^ Downten (a.D. 1650^ 
remodcU^ 1720) (p* 824 B), has walls of bricky stone quoins, pedimented 
central feature, v^rbidowB* and wooden cornice, and is crowned with a 
hipped roof. The Great Houaei Surford, Oxon 1 the CastJe Henw^ Bucking- 
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hAffi ; Eagle House, MitE^haiq {c. A.n, Ifooj I Fenton House, Hampstead 
(p, 836 D), the House in the Close, Salisbury {a.D* 170X) (pp, A, 838 A, 

843 B, L), arc typical Georgiy houses. Swan House Chichester (a,d, 1711} (p, 
S3 1 a), attributj^ to Wren, b diajactciistic of smaller Ceaigian houses of the 
middle classes, with a basement for kitchen, stores, and servants' quartets- 
These houses have brick or stone walling, syrrunetrically disposed sash 
windows, columned doorways, bold crowning cornices, hipp^ and dormeted 
roofs, and big chinmey-stacks. “rhe comfort of the interior goes hand in 
hand with tlie symmetricaJ exterior, and pandled walls, plaster cmlings, 
carved chimney-pieoes, and staircases, set od by the beantiful famiture of 
Chippendale, ^eraton, and the brothers Adam, complete these typical 
English homes fpp, 8t8, 822, 850], Every old provincial town famishes 
examples of these quiet and digni^ bouses, often now occupied by local 
professkma] men. Both in external synunetry and internal comfort they 
repmsent tlie spirit of an orderly and prijsperoas ainiinuiiity desiring no 
{larade of riches, but intent on comfortable home surrouDdings. 

Flint Cottage, near Box HiU, Surrey {p. Si4** c), is a typical example of 
tlie standard smaller houses of the cottage type which are to be found in 
all parts of the country. 

Chiswick Mouk, Chiswick (a.D 1729) fp. 824 A), designed by Kent and 
the Earl of Burlington and long knovTi as the Palladion Villa, is a mo^ed 
copy of the Villa Capra, Vicenia (p. 659), with a central hall lit only by 
clear-story windows unsuitable to the Engiisii climate, and, with its com¬ 
manding portico and imporing flights of steps, is typical of the " pediment 
and portico style/* It Is now preserved for the nation . 

MtreworUi'Castle, Kent (a-U. 1723) (p, 836 G), by Coiin Campbell, is also 
founded on the Vflla Capra, Vicenza [p. 659], and pctssesses the defects of 
the Villa at Chiswick for its piupose as an English coimtiy* bouse, 

(ij Tht centra/ Wodfc icfffi —This of plan superseded the 
E- and H-ohaped plans of the previous peri^, as most suitable for great 
mansions. The central block a basement storey, not neecssariiy below 
ground, often containing kitchen and domestic ofhees. The prindpal 
floor, with its columned portico, reached by imposing extemoJ steps, was 
devoted to the ball, grand stolitase, saloon, and reception rooms, which 
were usually of noble proportions. As a portico surmounted by a 
pediment was considered necessary by the owners, the n irk name of " pedi¬ 
ment and portico style " has been given to this tyi>e of house. On either 
side colonijades. sometimes quadrant in form, connected the central block 
to iJie wings, which somefiines contained the chapel, library. kitcJiMis. 
and stables. All the component parts, whetlier central block, pedimented 
ponico, wingi. or colonnade, were designed to give scale and dignity 
expr es si n g the greatness of England's nobk families. This type of plan 
resembles Stoke Bruerae Park, Northaats, by Inigo Tones (p. 800), 

Castle Howard, Yorkshire (aj). 1702-14) (p, 823),’ by Sir John Vanbrugh 
and Nicholas Hawksmoor, is a stately pakce (p. 823 A), poc^-dpg many of 
the general features already alluded to. with a total length of 660 ft. The 
plan (p. 823 B) shows a central block, with north entrance to the great hall, 
34 ft. square, which is crowned by a dome and hanked by staircase. The 
saloon beyond, on the central axis, faces the garden, and on cither ride are the 
(^cipal rooms. Curved arcades connect the main building with the stable 
court on the west and Uie kitchen court on the east. The hall (p. S23 c, d) 
forms a stately vestibule, with its Composite Order, statues in mches. and 
arched opmihigs admitting light from the central dome to thfc main staircases. 

Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire (A.fl. 1705) (pp. 627. 842* a), by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, is the most menumTOtalmonsind in England, and was given by the 
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B. nut Moot Bovbb. DowtnoK (v.° i6jo : rc««l^l ajj. 1710). See p. Sts 
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Tiation to tlie first Duke of Majlk>n}ugh. TLe plan (p, S27 B) (B50 k. long) u 
designed on axial Lin&s \n whidi symmetry railuer thkn canvenience h aimed 
at. A l>old entrant^e gate led to a great oiiui^ tiuee acres in extent, beyond 
which is the central block, vrith lialb saloon, internal courts for lights and 
numeious corriduj^, while on the west is the great gallery, l 3 o ft. by 22 ft. 
RigEit and left on the entrance facade are quadrants and colonnades wbkh 
ctinnect tl 3 e main buildlDg to the kitchen and stable courts. The great hall 
(p, 827 c), 70 ft. long by 45 ft. wide and 67 It. high, fonns a worthy approach 
to the saloon and slate apartments. The exterior (p, 827 a) with its imposiiig 
Conntbian pCFTtico embraces two storeys, Hanked by quadrants, and there 
are four angle tturets to the main structure, all set amidst fine formal 
gardens. The garden facade (p. 827 u), 320 ft. long, is naore delicate in 
trealment Ikm the ponderous but imposing entrance facade, satirised by 
the Rev, Abel Evans, an Oxford Don, in bis reference to Vanbrugh : 

" lit hsA-Yf OQ bim fnr lae 

Laid wany m heavy load oo tiuM/' 

Kedleaton Hall, Derbyshire (A.I>. 1761-65) fpp S2S, 842**). designed 
by Brettinghajn and Paine* was carried out by Robert Adam. The 
plan (p. 828 D) consists of a centfaj block, 135 ft. by 105 ft,, having on the 
principal floor the great hall, 66 It. by 42 (L. and ^ocn ou the central 
axis, with dm wing-room and other apartments on either side. Quadrant 
comdore connect the main boiJdmg with the kitchen and private win^, 
and the original design mclnded two similar wings on the south. The 
fkaU (p. 828 c, e) is a most Imposing npartmeni, being the whole height of the 
mansion and having the appearance of an ancient b^lica, with colonnades 
of alabaster Corintliian columns, 25 ft- high« sumiounted by a coved ceUing 
in the Adam style, w^hile the walls have statue niches. The drawing-room 
b a flue example of Adames style (p. 842** B). The general lay-out (p, S28 a} 
sliows the usual ba$emeQt storey* the extenml Bteps to the principal 
floor, with its fine central Corinthian portioOi and on either side arc lie wings, 
w hicb , being lower , give scale and impcutance to the centraJ bloc k ^ The south 
front [p. 83S B) b treated in a lighter vein with curved steps to the gatden. 

Buckland House, Berks (A.i>. 1757-71) tp- by John \Vw^, janiar* 

has a caitml block on the model of ^or Park* Bath, with corridors right 
and left JeadLtig to the octagonal chapel and library. 

Other examples pf this type of mansion are; Latham Hall, Ltncashire 
fA.D, early ifith cent.), by Leoni i Houghltm HaU, Korfefk (a.d. 1723) 
ip. S17 C)^ by Colin C^pliell; Moor Park^ Herta (a.d. ij 20 }, by L«jni i 
Suton Delaval^ Plorthumberland (a-D. ^T^o), by Sir John Vanbrugh ; Holk- 
ham Kali, Norfolk {A.I1,1734) (p. 836 J), by William Kent : Prior Park, Bath 
(a.d. 1735^43) (p- 843* &p C), by John Wood: Syon House, Istewarth [a.D. 
1761). (p. 8iii* B), Ostefley Park fA-». and Ksn Wood House, 

Hampiteed (a.B. bf the Broithiiis Adam. Stowe House, Budunghsm 

(a.i>. 1697), was altered by Robert Adam and otUers (a.d. 1775), and is now 
a s^ool, the f'axdeii houses and temptea being bv Vanbrugh. Marewood 
House* Yorkshire (a.d. 1760), by "CstTOf York" [A.h. r 7 £ 3 -TK 07 ) (P-.S46* a), 
with additions by Robert Atiam and Sir Charles Barry, is a mansion with 
wii^s extending in a stiai^bt line on either side of the central block : while 
Chatsworth Hotu*. Derbyshinf (aJ>. 16S1). by WlUiam Talinan* is a dacal 
palace famous lor its prioetess treasures of art and literatiire and for the 
gardens laid out by Paxton. 

The Garden House, Peuiirfisford Park (f. a.d. 1673) {p- SrO C), near 
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Taimton, Somerset. U a simple yet pleasing example of garden architecture, 
snch asia to be found In many a country seat of the peiir^. 

GEORGIAN TOWN HOUSES 

Many mansions were erected in London, bnt restrictions of site did not 
usually permit of the extended treatment adapted for the country, though 
Willtam Kent, in Demiiihire House. Piccadilly (a.D. 1734), made a fine n^ of 
this central town ate, now luifortiinalely demolished to serve other purposes. 
Other great London houses ol this period are Chesterfield House {aj> 1766J, 
by Isaac Ware {demolish^) I tlie ’'Mansion House” (a-D. 173^7) (p. 846* Bj, 
by George Dance, Senior: Lansdowne House {a.o, 1765) (mutilated), 
and Apsley House, Piccadilly {A.t>. 1785), by the Brothers Adam (portico 
added to the latter a,d, 182$), and Carlton House (a,d. 1788) (ance de¬ 
stroyed), on the sice of the present Waterloo Place, by Henry Holland, who 
is also responsible for Dover House, WhltehaU (a.D. 1786), Ely House, 
Dotm Street, Londou {a.i>. 177a), by Sir Robert Taylor, has a typical 
rusticated street facade of simple dignity, 

GEORGIAN CHURCHES 

A number of churches of this period were designed by followers of 
Wren, whose influence was paramount, with central spaiCe and suntninding 
galleries, suitable for the preachbig requiiemente of the Protestant faith, 

S, MAcy-le^tTand, London (A-D. t7r4“27) (p. 831 cj, by James Gibba, 
was one of the fifty London churches authorise to be builL in tiie reign of 
Queen Anne, but of which only ten were completed. On an island rite 
in the Strand, it stands conspicuous, and is notable for its hne general 
proportiDiis. with fa^des of superimposed tonic and Corinthian Orders, 
a semicircular portico and storeyed western steeple, oblong on plan, 

S, Murtii] tn the Fields, London (aJ}, tyas) (p. 8j0p* a), is Oti a similar 
design by James Gibbs, with broad and effective flight Of steps, great 
Corinthian portico and wtotem steeple of Aguiar beauty. 

S. Philip, Birmingham 1711-19), now the Cathedral; S. John, 

Westmiuster (a.P. [721-28), with four angle turrets, and S. Paul, Deptford 
(A.£i. 1730). are by Thomas Archer, a pupil of Vanbrugh. 

S. Mary Woolnoth, London (a.d. 1716-19) (p. 831 j>), by Nicholas Fiawks- 
moor, a pupil of Wren, is remarkabie for its fortress-Like rusdeated lagade 
and curioua obUmg tower with Composite ooltimiu surmounted by two low 
turrets, forming a very original treatment. 

Christ Church, Spltahields (a-D. 1725J {p. 850* p), with its lofty and 
raiusual western steeple, and S, George, Bloomslrnry (a.D. 1720-30J (p. 850" b), 
wilJt ptxamidal spire suggative of the Mansoleum at Haiicajuasos (p. 123J. 
snrtnonnted by a statue nf King Ceoige 1 , show the originality of Hawksmoor. 

S. George, Hanover Square, London (a.d, 1713) fp. 850*C), by John James, 
a pupa of Gibbs, is a ponderous edifice whose Comthian pordtso, 70 ft. long, 
serves as a shelter Id connectioa with the numerous weddings solemnised 
wiiliin : wliiJe here for the first time is found a steeple rising from the roof, 
and without apparent support from the ground. S, Alphege, Greenwich (a.d. 
l/ri-tB). is a strong masterly design by liawksmoor. with Uter steeple. 

S, George in the East |a.H. 1715) and S, Anne, Lunehouse (a.D. 171Z-24). 
by Hawksmoor, and S, Giles in the Fields (a.d, I731), by Flitooft, are other 
characteristic churcliea of the period. 
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GEORGIAN PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

Civic, soda], govi'mineat, and colleeiatc requiremenls had all to be pro¬ 
vided lor during this period. Town Haile arose, a$ at Liverpool (a.». 1754), 
by John Wood of Bath, and af Monmouth (p. 810 E), a well-baknoed build¬ 
ing o( Uie eigiitecnih ceotiny : Com Exchaj^es, as at Rochester (a,», i’^) 
<P- ^33 B). Uw Courts, as the " Four Courts.” Ehiblin {a*»- 1776-^1, by 
Cooley and Gandon. damaged A.I>. tqix ; Custom Houses, aa in London 
{a.o. 1013) IP B34 dL by D- Laing and Sir R. Smirke. and Dublin (a,d. ij8i. 
by James Gandon, recently restored); Prisons, such as Newgate (a.d. 1770 
-82, now demolished.) by George Dance, Jibhot; HospinOs, such as S. 
Bartholomew’s (a-u, 1730, gateway a.». 1702) by James Gibbs, S. Luke’s 
Hospital (a.d. 1782) by George Dance. Junior, and additions to Gieenwidi 
Hospital (a.d. 1703-15} (p, 3oo) by Hawksmoor. Many Banks were erected 
in this period throughout the country. 

The Bank of England, London (A4). 1793-1827). by Sir John Soane, 
is unique 1^ reason of its windawiss fai^ades in which be employed the 
Corinthian Order as used for the Temple at Tivoli {p- 154I. while he obtained 
light and shade by columiied recesses ; but the buikling had not sulbtient 
height to give it due dignity among its neighbours^-a defect which is reme¬ 
died by the pew structure of Sir Herbert Baker, R.A., with its boldly pro- 
{eciing central features (p. 838 a), rising behind Soane's fa^des. 

Tlie Pelican Life Office, Lombard Street, London, by Sir Robert Taylor 
(A.D. 1714-88), now demolhhed, was a scholarly commerciaj buQdmg. 

The Butter Maxkem. Barnard Castle {a.d. 1747J (p. 810 b), Buiigay 
(a,d. 1789) (p. Sio o), and Ludlow, are examples of the dvic buildings on a 
smaller scale which abound througboul the country towns, and show the 
luU corporate and oornmerciai Life of the period. 

Clubs were among the types of buildings of this proMc period and reflect 
its soda! life, S. James’s Club (ajj. 1764), Boodle's Club (a.p. 1765) (p. 833 
A), by Robert Adam, Brooks’s Club fA.i>. 1777}, by Henry Holland, and 
White's Club (a 4>, £776), by James Wyatt, were among the hist of those 
palatial dubs for which London was to h^me famous. The Pantheon, 
London (a.D. 1770). by James Wyatt, once a fashtonabie nieetuig-pjace| 
with a Surmounting dome, has now been dcmolislied. ' 

Hospitals and AJmshouses still continued to ledect the w ishes of the pious 
founders, as we have seen in Morden Callege, Biackheath (a.u. £695), by Sir 
Christopher Wren (p, 8z2). Many of these buildings date from the seven¬ 
teenth century, and the later ones appear to have Imn executed under the 
infl lienee of Wren, Amongst these may be mentioned Smyth's AJmsjiouses, 
Maidenhead {aJ). 1659), Colic’s Almshouses, Lewisham (a.D. 1664), Bromley 
College, Kent (a.d, 1666), Corsbam Aimsbottses (a.d. j 668). College of 
Matrons, Salisbury (a.D. 1682) (p, 632 a), and Trinity Almshouses. Mile End. 
London (a.d. 1695), whtdi has been attributed to Sir Christopher Wren! 
Trinity Almshouses, Salisbury (a.d. 1702). Fislimangeis' Almshouses, 
Yarmonth (a.d, 1702), and SomerMt Ho^fal, Petworth (aj>. 1748), are 
some of tbose which grace the wayside of our country towns. 

Goveminezit buiJdlngs of the period in Lcmdori mdude the Ord Adiniralty^ 
Wbitehad (ajj. 1722-26), by Thomas Ripley, and its eadosing street screen 
(aj>, 1760), by Robert Adam ; the Treasury Buildings (facade to S, James's 
Park) (a.d. 1734), and Horse Guards (a.D. 1751) (p. Sso** a), from designs by 
Kent. The Record Office, Edinburgh (a,d, 1772), is by Robert Adam. 
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SoinerKt Houscp London {A,0. 1776-^) (pp* b, 850* • e), by Sir 
William Chambers, is ^ gmnd and dignified bmlding, with a nvei fa^de^hooft. 
luiig, in which rosticated walls cany R Corinthian Older rising tbrotigh two 
storeysp pleasingly relieved by oalannades wbidi emphasise the open courts. 

Architectural design was practised also during this period in town- 
planning schema, as by tise Woods at Bath (a.d. (pp. 782, S46** a J, 

while unity ot design p as applied to street facades, is also wqU exemplified by 
the Brothers Adam in Fitzrciy Square {A.n. 1790) and the Adelphjp London 
(a 4>. 1763-73)1 now partly ckmoUshed, 

Collegiate bmldings received many important additions, and numerous 
efiective examples of the period are to be seen in the universities. 

The Radclifie Library^ Oxford (A*I>. 1737-47) (pp. S31 A, 846** a)* J' 
Gibbs—^probably hb finest work—moniunental in. character, with a rusti¬ 
cated sixteen-sided ground storey, having alternately pedimented arch open¬ 
ing and niches, while the upper portion is dmilar, 100 ft. in diam.p with two 
Storey'S of windows and nkhes included in one Order of coupled Corinthian 
columns, supporting entablature and balustrade, behind which a high drum 
with eight buttresses supports the lead-coTered dome. 

Queen's College, Oxford (a.d, 1710-19) (pp, 832 s, 846** a), by Nicholas 
Hawksmoor, a pupil of Wren, is a fine example of a late Renaissance college 
with iU quadrangle* hall* and chapel, and the library derigned by Wren (p*Si2) 
with a dignified Order- The gateway (pp, 831 a. 832 b) is an efiective 
composition with an archway fianked by Tuscan coitnnm and enublacoie,. 
runnemnted by an open cupola* endosing a statue of Queen Caroline. 

Tlie Clarendon Btiihli^^ Oxford (a d. X713) (p- 846** a), by Hawksmoor, 
is a pleasmg stmctnie with a fine Ekjric portico. 

The Senate House, Cambridge (A.D- 1722-^) (pp. 394 ** ®34 

e by James Gibbs, Two stomy^ are mduded in a single Order of Corin¬ 
thian pilasters, coupled at end^, and centne-pieca of four half-columns 
smtnnimted by & sculptured pediment 1 Banked by balustrades, while the 
sash windows o£ the ground storey are headed by alternately triangular 
and segmental pediments, the upper windovrs being rouml-h^ded. The 
wbule hBs a unity of comporitLon and is rich yeE reposeiuJ In effect- 

Among collegiate buildings of this period may be mentioned: At 
Oxford Ip. 846** a), Worcester CoUego (A,0- 1714L the Radcliflie Observatory 
(a.h. lyyi) ip- S34 c) by Robert Adam, and the North Qnadjungle, All Souls 
College (a-d. 1720-35^ by HawksmixR-. At Cambridge the old Unimsity 
Library (a.d. 1754“58) (p- 850** c) by Stephen Wright, and Downing 
Colhge (A.E>. tSooJ by Wilkins (p. 858). Trinity College, Dublin (A-d. 1752- 

g \} was altered by Chambers, and Edinburgh Umvcisity (a.d. 1778) is by 
obert Adam* 

The Guildhall, Worcester (a-D. 172:^23) (p, 793 oj by Tims. Whittf* isa fine 
dvic example* while the GuUdhah* High Wycombe (ali* 1757) by Hei^ 
Kecdo, is an intcresttng building of which there are Diany in English 
country towns by provincial aidntccu whose niimes and works are now 
being nioTe generally known. 

Bridges of architectural diaractex, as Ftilteney Bridge* Bath (a,d* 177a), 
by Robert Adam : Richmond Bridge {a.d. 1780) and Kew Bridge (a.d. 
1782^ rebuilt 1903), both designed by James Paine, now joined up the 
busy districts on dtber aide of the Thames and other bridges of thb period 
are at Chertsey and Walton* Waterloo Bridge (a.d. iStr-i;), designed by 
Sir John Rcnnift, showed the influence of the Greek revival, but has been 
demolished [see p. 669), 
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4. eOBSPAHATIVE ANALYSIS 

(A oaiapMtivfr uulyiii at osuiUiJ Cathie «ul R ^n ii wirt cJ 

Architecture ii jfiven w p« Ool+l 

This Comparativft Analysis oov^us Early Renaissance (Elkabetban and 
Jacobean) and Late EenaissaiKa (Stuart and Georgian), as tabulated, p. 777. 

A+ PEanSu 

£ar/j^ Raiaiitance^ .—House plans aie often E- or H-ahaped (p. 835) wiili 
central entrance and two side wings, as at Montacate fp. S35 u), Bramsbill 
(p. S33 c). Aston Hall (p. 833 H), Hatfield (p, 835 p). and Audley End. Plans 
are sometiinea quadrangnlar, as at Burgbtey (p. 835 a), longleat (p, 833 D}, 
WoUaton (pp. 786* B, S35 c), and C^ile Ashby (p. 77S u). Sometimes 
plans are of a [andful shape, as at Longford Castle (p- 835 E). Haidwii^ Hall 
(p. 775 bJ ts a rectangular block with large projecting hays. Surti buiMingB 
as Knote, Penshucst (p. 395 E). and Haddon {p. 399 a) ate of irregular plan, 
and aro additions to pievioos Go tbir bouses. Internal courts for lighting are 
sometimes employed, as at BlJclding (p. 835 J) Chastleton Honse, 0:dord- 
sbire. Characteristjo leatiites are the great hall (p. 7651 J*)! bread staircase 
(pp. 769 B. 843 B, c), and long gallery (p. 769 c). Bread lerracs with 
b^ustrades (p. 839 D, p) raised above the garden level and wide fligh^ of 
steps are chaimkig features ; while the gardens were often laid out in a 
formal manner, as at Holland House (p. 787 a), Montacute, Longford 
(p.77t a), Blklding (p. Boo* A), and Hatfield (pp. 771. 790* a), 

Late Renaiuaaee—Plsia are now marked by regulvity and even by 
exaggerate symmetry, which aimed at tinidng the va^us parts in an 
imposing fa^d** (p. 836). The square type of plan sometimes had a central 
s^oon, as at the Queen's House. Greenwich (pp. 794 £, 814* A), and Chis¬ 
wick House (p, 820). and Mereworth (p. 836 G}, The oblcmg type was 
usually divided into three, of which the centre third was occupied by hall, 
saloon, and stairs, as at Thorpe Hall (p. 83^ Chevcoing (p. 836 B), ColeshiU 
{p, 836 c), and Ettham (p- 8^ e). The Italic " piano nobile " was adopted 
lor many country houses [pp, 817 u, S23 Ap ^^7 ^p ^p *p with ba^ 
ment, not necessarily below ground, for ocdaiage and kitchen offices, while 
the principal fooms are approached either by a great external staircase 
with a portico (pp. 817 B, 823 a, 827 A. n. 8*8 a) or by an internal stair from 
the basement. The larger houses have quadrant colonnades to detached 
wings (pp, Sz3 A, 827 B, 52 $ A, 7>, 836 N, 34 fjp Octagonal, tireular, and 
elliptical-shaped apartments became usual, but these [ancifiil forms are not 
indicated externally (p. 836 G, j. l, s). Staircases, as at Ashburniiam House 
(pp. 822 A, 8431), well-dsigned, with stout newels, variously treated bdus* 
ters, and consoled step-ends (pp. 61S c, 643 t)p •ire a most characteristic 
feature of the period. Corridors gi^ually superseded the " thiHoughf are " 
system of planning (p. 413), and added much to the convenience and privacy 
of houses. The Jafiobean gallery survived in a modilLed form, as at Castle 
Howard (p. 823 B}, Chalsworth, Holkham (p. 836 j), and Blenheim (p, 827 B), 
while fine formal gardens (p. S42* A] are seen at Hi^pion Court Sjfi** a) 
and Harewood House (p. 846* a), 

B, Walts. 

£orfy ftoioittonre.—Fajpades, both to brick and stone, are picturesque 
in character and often marked hy a free use of the Classic " Otdaiu " one a^ve 
the other, as at Efatfidd (p. 784 a), the Bodleian Libraiy, Oxford (pp. 7S4 c, 
846** a), Kirby Hall (p, 772 b), and Holland House (p. 787 a), (iables are 
often oi scroll-work, due to foreign infiuence, and their geDEral outlines ^ 
govern^ by the roof-slope (pp. 77^ ''■'hile parapets ore balustraded 

(p- 775 A) or pierced with letters or characteristic patterns (pp. 775c, 784 A}. 

K X 
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Cliininey-si&cks, «ither of cut biickwork or stone, foUow Tudor tmditioas; 
the shafts arc earned tifi boldly aboTe the iwf and sre sometimes disguised 
as columns, as at Burghley (p. 839 &J and Kirby {p. 77s fi}, and owing 
to their prominence on the sl^-Une they pby art important part in 
the design, thus djiTerentiating it from Itnli^ and approxiiaatjijg it to 
French treatment. Walls were frequently finished intemaJly with pan elling 
or wainscpting, with framing often jomed by a " mason's mitre (see 
Glossary), in small divisions of iinifoirm size, as at Stockton House (p. 845 a), 
Haifirld fp. 769 a), Knole (p. 769 0)* Haddon (p. 769c}, Grewe (p. 770 a), 
and Sizergh (p. 770 b). 

Lvte Aenoirumce.—Walls continued to be of stone, sometimes simtllated 
by stucco, but Sir Christopher Wren popularised the use of led brickwork as 
at Belton Hotise and Qiwmbridge Place (p. Sty); while the angles of walls 
were frequently emphasised by raised blocks or quoins, as at Swan House 
(p, 831 a), which in brkk buildup were often of stone (p. 824 s), as also 
were the window arebitravea The walls of Georgian hou^ ate 
terminated with well-designed cornices in brick (p. S21 a), stone (p. 843 b), 
or wood (pp. 824 843 which, when painted white in conjunction 

with the window'fmjnes, give pleasant relief to the fapadcs, espedaUy when 
of red brickwork. Plain ashlar wall surfaces served to throw into relief the 
ornate stonework of porticoes and windows (pp. 794 c. 817). Pediments and 
hipped roofs take the place of gables (p. 817), and clurnneys are often hidden 
behind parapets, and thus the design apptonmates more in this respect to 
! taltan Uenaissance. The panelling of internal walls now geneiaJiy extendi 
in houses from floor to oelling, and the wall surface was divided into dado, 
inrge panels, and moulded cornice, which gives a finished appearance and 
sense of comfort, as at Belton House (p. B22 c), the Orangery, Ken^ngton 
(pp. 836" B, 843 K), and the vestries of many dty churches, as S, Tawrence 
Jewr^’ (p. 836* c). 

C. OpeningB. 

£ar/v Renaiiumce .—Arcades were introduced into the larger bouses, 
such as Hatfield (p. 784 A), Bramshill (p. S39 j), and Holland House. Ken¬ 
sington (p. 787 A). Doorways are always important features, as at S. 
Catherine's Court (p. S39 H), and are sometimes elaborate in design, Banked 
by columns (pp. 772 3, 7S4,839 H, g) and are an evidence of the hospitality 
of the times, wbiiit is expressed in the couplet at Montacute House ' 

ThJtKi^ tTit* wiile qpTOmjB 

Kcia« opmQ too nrl/j tiGkO? r-ctuin tin 

Windows still resembled those of the Tudor period with vertical mul- 
lions, borinontal transoms, and leaded glass (pp. 772 fi, 775 a, C, 784, 787). 
Ilicy became flat-headed instead of arched, to suit the level *^ceLlings of 
dwelling-rwros. Projecting orid windows, as at Bramshill (p. S39 a) and 
Charlecote (p. 77$ aj.and bay-windows were also used and give light and 
to facades,aaat Hardwick HaU (p. 773 a), Longleat. Holland House (p, 7S7 a), 
Hinebingbraoke Hall (p. 839 a), and Kirby Hall {p, 77a b). ^ f / 

Rtnaistana^ —Arcads, formed of columns of oorrect pjo- 

portions, are familiar features of this period, espedalJy in the huger matiej nfm, 
such as Blenheim (p. 817 a) and CastJe Howard (p. 823 a). Arcades with 
superimposed Orders, under the influeuoe of Palladio, became systematised 
(p. 840 K). as were alto superimposed colonnades (p. 840 c), and various othei 
oonibinatkuM were tued by Sir William Chambers S40 f, tI. Door¬ 
ways became more formal in detign, owing to the influence of Palladio 
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(p. 817). and rafiiiy tieatm^ts beorae ^tandard^d (pp* 840 B, S51 a, c). 
Tht door?i'a3^ oi GMpan bouses are often special featum of tbe facades, 
showing variety of treatment ^ and axe sometimes provided with shell hoods 
Ipp. 6a 1 i>p E, 843 Gateways, frequently filled in with wmught-iron gates, 
are Banked by vvell-proportioned piers of stone crowned with ballsp seraip- 
tured figures* or armorial bearings (pp. 790 a, 621 a), and rustication was 
frequently employed {p. 640 a}* Windows were much altexed In character 
from the previous period and became smaHer, lor mdlious and transomsp 
although sometimes used, as at Woivesey Paianfi* Winchester (p^ 843 
went out of geneml use, and sash windows were introduced (pp. 794 C* 
8x7, 821}. These sash witidows. placed ahnost flush with the outer face o( 
the walls (p. 843 F). were p^ted white and form a pleasant colour scheme 
when Banked by green shutters, w^hich coutiast wriih the red brickwork 
commonly in use. The openings were surrounded by moiildf>d architraves 
and frequently sarmounted by a pediment (pp, 7®9 So2> S24 a), while 
larger openings were often formed in three divi^onSi as in Italy (p+ 65S)—a 
treaiment much favotned by the Brothers Adam (pp, S33 c> 851 b)- 

n, Roots. 

Early ficmifiMnce.—Steep doping roofs, sometimes covered with tiles 
or £tone slabs, were still used {p. 839 n)* as well as fiat lead^overed roofs, 
and sometimes both occur togethir (pp. 772^ 775,786^ B, 7S7 a). Roofs were 
fronted with gables of the Gothic type* as well as vnih Low pediments 
of Classic origin, even in the same bu ildin g, and this is one of the many 
instances of fcluctance to bmak with tradition (p. 78 7 ) • Balustrades in 
great variety-—arcaded^ columned, pierced, or battlemented—were favourite 
features evolved from those oE the Gothic period (p. 839 b, c* bJ. 

LaU /WitHana:.—Sloping roofs were frequently hipped and with¬ 
out gables, because the cornice was now the characteristic: feature of the 
building and gahlijs were theiefote inappropriate* while dormer windows 
now took the place of the windows in gables of the Jacobean p^od 
(pp. 817,821 A* 024 B. 843 B). A low-pitched pediment [ft 824 a) sometiin^ 
oui lined the ends of sloping roofs, tu contrast to the sleep gahtes o( the early 
period (p. 790)*. The upper part of the roof was often formed as a lead flat* 
surrounded by a balustrade and surmounted by a turret with a domical roof 
(p. 8 j 7 Eh Balustrades played an important part in the general design, and 
partly concealed the fiai-pitched roofs behind them {pp. 623, 827^ 828) ^ 
Domes and cupolas were much in vogue (p. S43 a, c), while splendid &t^ple^+ 
initiated by Sir Christopher Wren^ rival and even surpass Media val spues in 
their fandful storeyed outliira (p. 8x3). 

£. Calumm* 

Early ReraisM7ice.^Tbe columns of the five Ofd^^ of architecture, as 
standardised by the Ronums, were reintrodticed, and indeed form the out¬ 
standing features of the Renaiffiance style; so that all five Orders were 
sometime superimposed^ as in the Bodleian Library* Oxford (pp. 784 c, 
84b** aL Bnd four Orders occur at Merton College, Oxford (p, 800* Thc}^ 
were employed in alt parts of the buildings extemaJly in porches, gables, and 
even in chimney-aiadLi (pp- 772 b, 784)* and Internally in i^ieJIing* door¬ 
ways, fttiH fijvpiaccs (p. 787 e)x These columns, both cncular and square^ 
were as yet seldom correct, either in design or proi»rtkm, wldle pilasters. 


comparative ARCUITRCTVRE 


haaded with sirapwork or prisfiaaiic omaTncnt (p, 039 j), oftca Uperc«d 
towards tlit- base Like the Htnnes " coluniii^, which wtire abpo now 
especiaUy in the rlesign of hall $cfeerisand eEaborate chimney-pitcca fp. 770 aJ. 
Pedestals aJso received E^iidlar nmamentatiorL 

Lole RttiohAonu. —The Orders of architecture novr Icwst the rml^^e incor¬ 
rectness of proportion and detail wMch characterteed thetd m the early 
period. After Inigo Jones' visits to Italy and his study of Palladio's buildings, 
columns, as in the Banqueting House fp, 789 c), and o^ef buiidings (p. 790). 
were more strictly designed according to the poportions laid down by that 
autocrat of architectore. Full scope was aSarded for the dL^play of the 
Orders tn the ^adous porlJcoes of churches (p. 803). cuountry mansions 
fpp. 8^3. 834 A. 837 p 828). and public boiJdings (pp. S31,834), and thej were 
often rarried through two ot more storeys to give an of tmity, as at 

Greenwich Hospital {p. 794)* Coitimns and pil^tcis are also the prevailing 
features of the Renaissanoe monuments iattodueed into Gothic chordics, 
while panelling, doorwajrs. and chimney-pieces of in tenor? eunform to the 
same columnar style (p. 832)^ The canons governing proportions, first pro¬ 
mulgated by Vitruvius and furrher ^tematised by Palladio, were 
Eormulated by Sir William Chambers^ who is generally accepted by EnglUh 
architects as the authority ou this subject (pp. 840^ 8^)^ 

F. Mouidiags. 

Ewitf Rmdssanct ,—Mouldnags onoe again reverted to Roman fonos as 
applied to the bases and capitals of columns and Ibdr entablatures (pp. 

136), but aatujaJly displayed cnn^derable variety, due to tingering Gothic 
induence. They were often coarse is outline, but became tnore refined when 
used in wcod panelling or plaster ceilings (p. 769)- Bold convex mouldings* 
banded and decorated with strapworft (pp* 770 A, 787}, characterise many 
Jacobean chimney-pieces as well as monuments and tombs. 

Litie RsuztsKznce. — Mouldings, like other features, became more 
strictly Classical In iorm and, as the stock-in-trade of every craftsman* 
they admitted of iittJc vari^ in design (pp. 125, 136). Mciufdings in 
general, whether in 9tone» wdod. Of pUstern beoame bolder, and the la^ 
" ogee ** moulding was the one chieny in u^ round firepb^es and panels 
(pp, 821, 62a). 

C. Omam ent. 

Earfy Reta£ucmce (pp. 846^ 849}-'~The carved ornament of the Early 
Renaissance period is often a strange mixture of Gothic and Renaissance 
forms, and thb transitional treatment gives it a spedaJ interest. Strap 
nmamentp now much employed in all materialsp received its name from its 
resemblance to leather straps interlaced in gconaetricat patterns, attmihed 
to the backgrpund as if by nails nr met? (pp, 770 Ap ^3 j, 849 €), It was 

probably derived from the dairiRScene work of the East, and appears on 
pilastersH as at Hatfield [pn 7^)^ on piers, spandrels, and plater ceilings, as at 
Bromley (p. 849 B), and m frieies. as at Yarmouth (p, 849 e) and Aston Hall 
(p, 849 e). Carved figures of mythological personagesp and of grotesques 
such as satyrs and fauns, are further evidence q| Classic influEnce, while 
heraJdiy wp freely employed (pp, 839 b, c, c, 849 D). Interiors owe much 
of their finished character to the carv^ wainscot pujielting, wide stau? with 
cark-ed newels (pp. 769 845 t, e), chiimcy-pieceSp as at BHckling 

(p. 845 f), Crewe Hall (p 770 a), and Holland House (p. 787 f), wall tapes- 
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A. BLEjiHRiM PaXaCR, Oxfobmbire : AsjiiAt view from SAV, (a.u. IJ05), See p- 8 m 



B. PniQK Pahk, Bath : AsatAt. view fhom E. (a.c. *73S-01- P- 



Prior Pars, BAtu: Th* aiAWiorf wim Palladia^ jmudo* i:* i 

1* 0. l733^*7+i! <* ■»' >«6). See pp. 815 . 3+7 
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A. HAfisVirDaD House, Yorks.: Aerial view from S, p- 825 







Tiie Makeion Hou^. LoxpO> (a.d. 1739-57] h Bee p. S2O 
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A. Oxford ^ Askial view S^.W. 


l. Nat? Cdiuge 
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(a.d. i/z^-Sa), S« pp, 733, &30 
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tries, and modelled plaster ceilings, as at Audley End (p. S49 A}, developed 
from ths rib and panel type of the Tudor period {p. 365), Renaissance 
featur^ also per^'aded every branch of the allied aits and crafts, as in the 
lollowing exampieis: The monmiLents to Eihabcth (a.u. 1604} and Ifaiy. 
Qtiwn of Scots, in Westminster Abbey ; the tomb of Lord BtirgMcy 
[Ajj, 1598) (p. S46 e) : the Culpepper Tomb, Goudhiu^t (p, Sw0 c) ; the 
chape! screen at the Charterhouse (p. 846 b) i the doorway in Broughton 
Castle (a*d- 1599) (p. S45 n); the bookcase at Pembroke College, Cambridge 
(p^ S46 n); the tlmiic and stalls in the Ccnvc»don Room, Oaiord 1659) 
(p* 846 F); the pulpit in Horth Cray Churdi, Kent (p. 846 a\ ; the rain-water 
head froin Clavcrton Manor (p. S39 e) ; a cistern (p, S46 n) i the tablets in 
PeterhoQsc Chapel^ Carubodge (p. 846 j), and AH Hallows^ Barking (p, 8460); 
the entrance porch (p. 839 G) and cMmnoy-piece at BlkkUng Hall (p. S45 F)! 
while the style was also applied to the (nmitiire, finch as chairs 849 k), 
chests, tables {p, 849 c), stools (p. 849 rj, table settles fp. 849 |), cupboards 
fp. 849 m Nj^ and bedsteads [p^ 849 l}. 

Lat£ Re^isjanc^ (pp, 850, 851). — The carved omament of the later 
period is an Anglicised version of the fully developed Italian Renai^nce, 
from which all trace of Gothk inSuenoe db^ppear^ as Gaaic traditLon re¬ 
asserted itsdf. The style of Louis XJV natu^y afiected decorative art in 
Engird; wMie later on the Brothers Adam show the effect of the simpler 
Classic tradition in their designs. The pulpits, fontSk panelled vestries 
are chaincterbtic and striking features of Wren's City Chttrehea 836* B, c). 
Interiors are c±Laracteri$ed by large wall panels (p, 822 c), often cuntaining 
family portraits, which also appear over chimney-piecefi which otherwise 
became simpler in treatment (p. 831 b). Plaster crilings are ^Idly set out 
in squares^ ovals, or circles^ ^med in by mouldings* on which fnrits and 
Sowm are modelled in high relief [pp, 81S n, 822 A, Q). Walls and ceilings 
were sometimes painted, as those ^ Verm and Sir lames ThomhiU at 
Blenheim Palace aad Hampton Court, and S. Paul's Cathedral. Renals- 
s^oe features, now more sedate in type, were reproduced in all decora* 
tive features, such a$ the archway at Wilton (p^ 851 n) by Sir William 
Chambers, the gate piers {p. 851 g) by Inigo Joiie$j the drcular window 
f p- 351 Ej by Cihhs, typical chimney-pieces {p_ 851H, k]! by Gibbs ; in the 
numerotis wall tablets of the period (p.. 85X f) arid in monuments, such as that 
of the Duke of KewcastJe in Westminster Abbey (p. 851 j ); in casinos, such 
as that near Dublin 840 Ej, and covered bridges, as m Prior Parb^ Bath 
(p. S42* c), and WUton (p. 790 k), atud in btritdings resembling Roruan 
temples, as the famous temples in Kew Gardens by Chambers, which were 
intr^uced into the formal gardeni, the latter usually decorated with oma- 
meutaJ vases and sundials (p. 821), Houses owe much of their interest to their 
beautiful fittings and funuturie by Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and 
their followOT. Chairs (p. 850 a, C)* scUtftts 850 B), tables (p. S50 N, P* 
waiters (p, Sjo D), book-^ses (p, 850 a* n). ducks {p. 850 F, k}, roirtors 
(p, 850 E), c^dlestands (p. 8^0 l), gueridon (p. 850 j) and p^estals (p. 850 g) 
all help to give a comfortabk feeling to bouses of this penod* 
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COMtAHATlVB ahchitectuke 


Triain(a.MulTaim« Worta^J Ini^ Jonet Fo. 1901- 

Thera tH Garfem in Eugtmml mil Swtlaail. F^to- tS^-e- 

' Vi^viue BriJntiicu..- ByOmpUU. WooUa, -udC*i«laa. j v«le . 7 <S- 7 «; 

wllpoto Sodety. i 9 * 3 -<W XIL-*‘ D««g« tT 
PlKya «t c«an.” 410. Oifawd. 

Vmb " CumpSctr Body td AnJutecroiis, Fdio- 1756. 

\VhistlBf iLftMctiee].—■' Sir Jolui Vealpni^.’* 193®- 
Wren (C. swd S.J,—’ Pirennlia." Folio. J 75 «‘ 

■' Wren Society PiiWicotinfl*." VpJ*, I-XX, 410 ! 9 t 4 -i 943 - 

Hope (A.).-" Simon IJiUo**! lytbM iLord)--" Dc^rwi* ; 

EanMnd " mil" TFe VusinUni" J 

Wiiag^l^ (L.).—" IJuly GfiteL** 

modern architecture in ENGLAND 

{4,r>, i9tJi «dt. to prsant diy.) 

{THE ACE OF HEVIVALS) 

Modem arcliitecture covers the period tnchldf^ in the rdgns of WiUi^ IV 
/juj iSto-q7l Victoria {a.b. tS^-1901), Edward Vll (A.D. 1901-10), 
^r(£* \^(Ai» JOio-36j. Edward VIII (A-D. 1936), and Geofg* V* [iwH. 

The w-ondetM nineteenth century surpassed all its pre^ssc^ 10^ 
Traiiecv of its discoveries and in the extent of their appUcation to the needs 
fl^fv life The whole period down to the present day teems with mven- 
riDnTwhkh have charged^^ habits ; so that, in orifer to appreciate the 
Son of ardrilecttire as an integral part of mtioiml hie. we most 

of some of the most startJmg of the great oonuoUmg pencils which 
then began to op^te. Sdoice. wi^ had long inemly 
sM^rive reseat for the few. now became the basis of practical hfe for the 
SSTas it passed out of the study and labomtory Into the workshop and 
SS/ Knoiri^ee was no longer allowed to nin to waste, but was pressed 
service ol humanity. A signal instance of this is foimd m the inv^- 
Sin ^photography, by wlJch works of art of ail ag« and coimtrira ^ 
^ade farnili^ to^e public. Steam became the motiV'e p<^ for locomotion 
SnLa and land, and made Bailing vessds and stage coaches obsolete, ^ai 
utilised to give gas for light, instead of the old l^p mi ^dle. Elec- 
tticitv Wis laid under tribute for carrying messages, lighting buiJ^gs. and 
for Dronelline vehicles. Telegraph, telephorie, pd phonograph, the gtan^ 
oKfme telegraphy and tekviskm all indicate unpre^ented progress 

Slon£ the lines of applied sdence ; whUe the petrol engroe used in motor cub, 
aErooScs and shiw now enable men to travel by land, ah and sea at gr^tly 
mcr^sed speeds. The inventLon of X-rays and the employntent of 
have enlareed the possibiiitics of medical science, and the invention of too 

r^hmarine Iras added new methods of naval woriaie. These are only some of 

the astonishine devebpnwuU of this wonderful period which are mirtoivd 
in OUT complex modem arehitecture. r ■ 4 

The Bicbrtectuie of this period, as might be expected, provides as fasciMt- 
inB a. study as do any other dtvdopments of the nineteenUi and twentieth 
fMturiiB but is, nuirwver, to near to us in lime as to make it difficult to 
a detached judgment of its character. We propose, therefore, to apply 
'*^iiKrte general treatment to modem architectu^ developments than has 
L-n adopted for the stj-les of past ages. . j 

b) nrevions tieriuds of architecture we have shown the varymg and p^ 
-Tussive results which arose under the operation oi the geographical, gco^ 
diiontic, religious, social, and historical influences, but from the be- 
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(rinnuie of the mneteenlh cetiniry the operation of these Jnauencea 
modified. Thus ge(^rapliical Influence has been considerably lessened by the 
j pim Hiiftirtn of steam and electricity for transport with the consequeirt rapid 
imefcommonijcaticin between countries, so that naiion^ customs and pecu¬ 
liarities become leas marked, and the geographical jjosition of a coantty no 
longer regulates its architecture to the same extent as formerly. Geologtca 
i nflii^nm has been siirularly modified: for it is obvious that modem transport 
it possible for bricks to be earned into stone countrie and stone into . 
brick oonntries tn a way which was formerly impracticable, ^matic 
inllti^ce niTiSt always ttmam fairly constat« regulating th* sise uf doors 
and windows, the pitch of foofe, and the use qI cM^isys- H^Iigioufl irLfludfict 
which had, in soine countiies, already been modified by the mtmduetion ot 
Prolestandsm at the Reformation, now in these lattet day^ passed t^ugh 
yet another phase* espedaily in England* by the breaking off ffum tte 
lished Church of various secta, and the rdigiom influence, thus dissipat^ 
inta a variety of sectarian channels^ produced multitudes of piaoes or wordiipj 
in addition to th* old English parish churches, in the towiu and vjjJag® 
tiuouehout the country. In the twentieth centuiy, too, people an stdl, like 
the Athenians of old. seeking for some new thing, some new momfratatiod ol 
world-old truths, and varieties of religious experiences and of r^mus 
philosophical research find their latest expression, in the Old World and »n 
the New, in tine buildings dedicated alike to Christianity and Science. I he 
social has been responsible for an eMimoos number of buildings for 

the various requirements of our diverse social life, so that modem arclutcc- 
ture has that complicated character which makes it olten so difficult of classi- 
fleatiou : but it is safe to say that aichitecturc does express, now even more 
than ever, the dvfliation of the times, as it did in ail past periods, when 
pabiic life was flimple and its activities more hompetneom. The biston^ 
uifluencci although not so appattnt as in past ag^, acts much munt swifUy 
owing to the rapidity of communication. Apart from otKcr Mstorical 
out of the mightiest forces was the French Revolution {a.j>p with the 

break-up of tradition, not mdy in France, but abo throughout Euiupe* and 
the new spirit of this restless time is seen in mw movements in thought 

art- The Napoleonic wars temporarily arrcsi^ Ibe growth of art; but after 

A 4 J, ifli 5 a new era of peace opened up fadlitiea for travel, which gave oppo^ 
tunities lor the study of past styles, and ^us aid^ various revivals which 
aie specialiv conapicnous in modem architecture iu Eiiugland, and mdi^te 
that love oi freedom and of liberty of choice which bos always oiaracierisM 
the English race. Whereas in previous centuri^ architfictore had steadily 
developed on traditional lines, at the beginniDg of the mneteenth century 
the (oundatiDOs of all tradition had been so shaken that even architecture 
no longer proreeded along the lines of gradual evolution I tradition to 

maintain its former power and edecticbm had fufl play m design. AtcluW^ 
reverted to Cla$ric or to Medieval art, and for a time there i^ed what is 
known as the ' Battle of the Styles," in which the most coMpicon^ of the 
opposing camps were ranged under the standards of the " Grefck Revival 

and the" Gothic Revival' , ^ „ _ 

The ■■ Greek lievival" had been foreshadowed as early ^ a.D. 175®. 
when faff a tiiiu; Greek saperseded Latin Oasaica in tbu cstimauoa of men of 
culture, and Greek temple-architeclore held sway in Europe till middle 
of liie nineteenth cenlu^. This love for antiquity rtfl«ted m tl^ 
publication {a 4 >. 1753 - 57 ) ^ Palmyra and Baalbek by Robert 
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W<x>d, the ** Palace df Diocletian at Spalatro by Robert Adam, and Tavior 
and Cresy*5 ** Ajidiitectnral Antiquities of Rcme“ iSai); while 

the Greek Revival is mirrored in the publication of the “ Aattoaities ot 
Athens*' by Stuart and Re^'ett (aj>. 1^2), and in the works ot the Dilet¬ 
tanti Society (a.d. 1769). The treatise on the Ereebtheion. Athens, by 
Inwood fAjj* tSjilj the pohlication of the " Greek Temples of ^-tgina and 
Base " and other writii^g^ of Professor C, R. Cockwull (a jj. 17S0--1863) , and 
tliP monograph on Atbejuan Architecture by F. C. Penrose (ajd, iS 5 oJ aEl 
gave a further intpetus to the Greek Revival, which had also been great ly 
stimulated by the arrival in London (a.d. iBoi) of the fansoits Greek 
sculptures from the Parthenoup known as the " hllgin Marbles.'* 

The *' Gothic Revival ” proceeded almost pitri pa&su with the Greek and 
was much influcoced by the literature of the day^ and indeed attention had 
already been drawn to the beauties of Mediff^vaJ architecture when Hora^ 
Walpole erected Stn^wbeny Hill (a.d. 1753-78) (now pan of S. Maiy^s 
College) in the pseudcv-Gothic style^ and James Wyatt, R,A. (A.n. 1746-1S13), 
designed Fonthill Abbey (a.d, 1796-99) and Ashridge Park (A.D. 1B06-13) 00 
the lines of a monastic btillding adapted for domestic use. From a.d, 1815 
onwards, various writers, including Sir W^alter Soott, Goethe, and VictOT 
Hugo, made Mediffvalbin fashionable in literature, and Romantic School 

aided a similar movement in architecture,. This revival was very mneh 
Induenced by art lovers and architects who wrote analytical and descriptive 
works on the Mediaeval period. Amongst these may be mentioned " Co thick 
Architectiire Improved” (AJi, ^742) by Batty Langleys An Attempt 
to Discrimmatc the Gothic Styles ” (a4>. 1819) by Thomas Rickman; 

The Cathedralsi of England" (a.Dh 1S14-19} by Storerj "The 
Architectural Antiquilks of Great Britain " {a.d. iSoy-abJ by John Britton ; 
"Tlic Cathedral Antiquities of Great Britain” {a.d. 1814-36) by John 
Britton - '* Spedmens of Gothic Architecture ” (ajj^ 1821) hy Augustus 
Pugin : " Examples of Gothic Architecturie " {a.d. 1831) by Augustus Pugin 
(a.d- 1762-1833) and his son, A. WeJby Pugin (ajj, ^812-52), who also 
published ''The True fVindples of Gothic ArchitH^turu^*? "Gothic Oma^ 
ments " (a.d. 1S46) and " Details of Gothic Architeciure " (aj>. 1856) by 
J. K CoUhiE ; " The Churches of the Middle Ages ” and An Analysis of 
Gothick Arehitecttiru ” {aji. 1S49) by Brandon. Other writers w'cre Edmund 
Sltaipc (A-D, 1809-77), authiQf ol " Ardiitectural ParaUels'* and al^ of a 
sy:3tem of nomendature according to window tracery for the periods of 
English Gothic Architecture; Owen Jones (a_b. 1809^4) with hU 

Grarnmat of Ornament " and James Fergusson (a-D. r8<i8-^b 
piibli^ a compreheAsive " Hisioty of Architecture.” Rusktn's "Seven 
Lamps of Architecture" {a.d. 1849) and ” Stones of Venice" (A-D. 1S51J 
also rekindled the love for Mediaeval art, which was then applied to the 
tmlldiitg and j^tomtiou of diurdies. " The Gothic Revival ' (a-D. 19*8} 
by Sif Kenneth Qark deals w&lJ with the siibject- 

The Great Exhibitioji of a.i>, 1851 served to give publicity and popularity 
to the various arts and crafts, particularly of the Medi£e^*a1 period, and 
encouraged the study ot the writings of Paley,. Wilde, Coney, Cotiuan, 
Whcwdl, Wtllis, Edmund Sharpe, Parker* Petit, and Benrsford Hope, All 
dib resulted In a better understanding of Mcdkeval art and led to the 
cstahUshment of the South Kensington (now " Victoria and Albert"] 
Museum, where specimens of art and ajchitectune of the past w'cre collected 
for reference and study. Meanwhile the expansion of sodal needs gave 
rb« to an increasing variety of puhtk buildings, and the Ks-eallcd " Battle 
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A. Tmpta Arcuw^v, Hvde Pabm Corner, Lotoox (a.xi. Sh p. 838 



B. S, Gedhck's Hali, Livshpool1839). Seep. €38 



C. WeffMin-sTRR Palach, Lommr, nt<p>t tkr Titahes (a.d, 18.^0^40], Sm p. fijs 
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pf the Styles" everctuaJly righted in a genfiraJly accepted compTOnuse^ 
under wbich churches were desired in the Gothic style, owing to clerical 
inflkience; while, after the buUdiiifi of the Law Cotirfes, Loadun (aj>, i^ 4 ” 
82), the ReDaissauce style was retained as more suitable for puhlk; buildings- 

In the eighteenth century the greater and older estahJJjshed schCK^bj 
such as Etoiif Winchester, and Westminster, had attracted students away 
from the grammar schools, some oi which weric for a Ume reduced to the 
status of elementary schools, in the mneteenth century many important 
public schools were founded^ such as the Colleges of Cheltenham (A.n. 1841)^ 
Clifton (a.D. 1862)* HsuJeybury (a.B* 1862), Lancing {A.D. 1848)^ Marl¬ 
borough (a.i>. 1S43). M^vem (Aty. 1863), Radley (a^u. Rossall 

(AJD. t^J, and VVellkigton {A-D. 1859 ). 

Education was much affected by the Public Schools Commission ( a»d. £863) 
and the School Enquiry Repoftsi {a.d. 1S&8). which ofjeiied a belter for 
general edudation and started well-govemcd schools, free from rdigioiiS teats. 
In our own day educatinnal institutions, like others of public interest, biv* 
passed under 3 democratie change. Elementary education, which was tor 
too long a thing of chance, betame a national care^ Board Schools^ rendwed 
inevitable since a.d, rS^g by the national system of elemenLajy education, 
and now <^nndl SchogiSp supply a free ladder from elementary schools, 
through secondary and contmuation schools to the Collt^es of the 
Universities, where the new idtals are still served by the old buildings^ 

Many novel types of buildings now sprang up. such as m^onis provided 
by generous benefactors, public libranes. due to the Public Library 
and town halls after the BlimicipaJ Corporation Ad^ a.d, 1S35. BMidea 
these, there are markets, hospitah, swimming baths, dxiE haUs^ technical 
colleges, art g^eries, dnema theatres, factories, aerodromes, and benevolent 
institutions, which are all the outcome of the coniplex social and industrial 
requirenients of a rapidly increasing population. Domestic architectiicie, 
too, now advanced with rapid stndes, and many houses were erected m th* 
revived Queen Anne and Georgian styles ot in a domestic type of Tudor 
Gothic tvilh casement windows; while old Jacube^ architecture was 
successfully adapted for many a modefn country tnansiou. The Town 
Pkiming Acts since a.i>. 1909 have influenoed recent developments and 
produced striking results in the lading out of “ garden citiesand in the 
erection of houses which, if not alw'ays artistic, are at least sanitmy and 
convenient, and along such lines will the architecture of the future be applied 
to the 3cr™e of the people^ 

The buildings given below^ W'^hich are in no setise exhaustive, are divided 
into tlir Classic S<^ool (including Greek, Kuman. and Renaissance) and the 
Gothic School, and are da^^itiied under the architects* names, because 
ardiitectural style has still concimied, as in the Renaissanoe period, to be 
the product of bidividual fancy rather tlmn oE national effort. 


lU CLA-&AiC SenOOL 

H. fnimKl 

CUtirdl. LorttLiaii /a.p. i^io- 
Tth to tiic Gruek style, juspireij by thir 
t;rechUiE^, Allieii*tj' hma- 

■tvLr portico. mtutibliag the 

cirystnl l*ciTtico. and a ffterpli?. i«1iidi 
li a veimon oi Uie Towes' 

of iba Atb^u (p IT7I- 


THi wrmc SCHOOL 

Jamti i ^ 

CKcLm Ia,U iSjo). aa early attempt at 
re^jv^rj Gothu;. La vtiitb a ^Ikried 
ctiurcA qI RcHr'iS^ncD typv la ctotbed 
with Gnihic d^xajla- 

Sir ff'ytffW/M 

Rcphcw of Jamei Wyatt^Dois- 
timiHl Aihridva Patk (p. S54) 
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TUX CMWC 

J^hi* N 4 ti& (*,P. I7S1 -i8|s1 .—Dflviclopcd 
thA Rjc^wjcy stylff; ttau tiie 4ne town' 
pt&nuing icJbffno lodudiDf 

^^^Ji it* quBrlrcnl (a.&. tfrlj) 
(coloiuwtH ccw mcDvedJ ; Ali SdiiIs'. 
JLaxighAiD Wsjx (a.&. wikh its 

Apirv over 4 Clasic porch i Porlkftnd 
l^ACD mod Ee£«it'i P^k i&ll) 

vitb palitial Etacco fafadu ai sym- 
vdutwtuTQ. Tb« Majble 
Ajxh, l^ndDii (a.D. : BaeJone^haffl 

PiAtwe {a^. by Bbn 

(a,d, £846), by Sir Aston W^bb: 

Haynwicirt Th^tn (aj>, I Ban): Bngh.' 

ton Fstiliffa [a^, 1815-^^1 m OhmtKl 
stylo; UEiit«lSrririwClub{A.&. — 
dterod by Bociima Bortoa (a.d. 1&38}. 

WUkim (A 4 i. l7yS-jS39j,—Uiii' 
v«sity CoUag«, Loedon (a,J>. with 

rtmirkiblB partii:^ oa A liigh pcHlinra : 
thANstioimJGslttTy, Lni^doE] (a.ci. |8ji- 
3^}, Titiliain^ tbs colimiiia of old Carltini 
HcuM; S. HospItkJ^ Loodoft 

(a.i>. liay] : tbsAfuseam. 
in^ CoUegfr^ C&tnbrid^ [p. 830)4 sjid 
Grao^ Ho(t», H&nts (ld. 1^20}. 

Sir R^Stri Smirkr tA.&, 

Fttpil of Sir JoJui SoBjpfc Tbe Bntuii 
IduKoaa (A.D. 1633^7), CLdlablo lof tlui 
lonH pwtw^ aua dome, 140 It, 

in diMUftet', conipletj^ (a^p. 1833) by 
Sydnty SmiTkfi; this UbiotL CJob 
(a.D. i 4 n>; tbs Geoeml FOat Office 
Idmolflbed}; Kind's €ol- 
lrs«, LcKodap |,A_D, 1828). 

Gwff (ajj. 1793-48^3)--—Ftipil of 

SoAiUB. FiUwiiliAm MoAcramt Cafobridgo 
(a,d. 1843)^ the Cnco^RomAn tlyie ; 
Coascr^mtiVA Qob, Loadooi (A.D. 1837}^ 

witli Sydnjiy Smirite. 

P/CfiHMf Burton (ajD^ ifloo-SlJ,— 

Archway^ Hyde PAtk. Conzer (a^h 
1828 ) (p. 853 Af: Triumphal Aicbp Cod- 
tijtatifm HUI (A.P. 1840) p AtbeEuriiin 
Club, Fall MaU (A.D. 1850). 

fL L. ElmrM {a_p, 1813-47),—S, CeoF^'s 
BaJ3p Liverpoci (aj>, 1830) (p, 833 »b 
Uw most perfect dea^i^a of ths Cluaie 
Sebootp the gnat hsll based on the tepi- 
duripm of the Thenuw of CsracsiUL, 
Hottiff (pp 167), wMie cAtEtiEklly m. cobin- 
cide design is hAAdJ^k trilb great ellccit, 
Ftofessfor Cockenll complied the deoor 
imtioii of the loterioc {a.p. 1S54). 

Sir WiHiam 77fe |aj 3. 1798^1873),—RoyaJ 
FirhengP^ Looilcio (a_d^ 1843), In wbkh 


ruM {»Tmic SCHOOL 

(A.n. 13x3-30); ha sJ» tnuoformed 
Windsor Castle (a.o^ tit6) and thus 
started a lasbion for caatcflated man^ 
tsanm, battlemeatcd and tnrretod in 
imitation of Medixsal csstlea, vhila 
XDteraaUy of Georgian arcbitectme. 

I^Kilfcanf 0 '*iikmM ( 4 . 1 ). 1778-18391)+ — "New 
Comrt, Tilaity Collegep mad new bniM- 
ingSv Kiog^s College^ Cambridge- 

IcftM Shdrw fA.n, 1778 - 1833 ), — S. Dsmstan 
in tbe Weat. Fl«t btreet (a.d. itjiK 
London, a hoe treatment of a town 
cbimh with steeple In imitatioo of 
" Boftpo Stump (p SjS** C). 

/Frfiy Horihmort Pugm 
(a,^. 1812-33),—Aoquijed an ertra- 

ocndkuuy kaowkdga of Meduvat Amhi- 
teotore thrEm^gh hclpiiig with bis fatfaar'a 
bcxi^ Fub^^md a musing pamphlet 
COniraAiiiig the " degraded ** orchiiac- 
tufa of tbn day wfth wbat be called tbs 
“ Chfiitiaa stylfti and songbt to 
reslom ihe farvmtr ol faltU und self* 
denying spirit which were the ioatida- 
tions of the aitistk crestlimA of tbe 
^Midjdte Agee, Tbb etody of Mediwvai 
Cbnrob-bDihimg lOAEiguiHted a new eiw 
in Urn Oothlo letlTSl, Pugm erectftJ 
over sixty^bve tbutebes id the United 
Kingdom, and many in the Colonies 
bSHidei conwezite, mnonaterleB. mansions^ 
mad seboob* and also cohaborated with 
otlue aiebliectA- His uumnroua httUdi* 
Ings ineludc 5 . Geotfe''A Cathfidial, 
South wuik (aj). 1843)4 RomaA 
Catholicchundies si Noltingbam.Derby ^ 
Birmingham, and Kamsgmte 1833)- 
Asatited Sir Cbarici Barry <m the dt* 
tiogs^ sLoined g1a£e, and Enetnlworh of 
l^tfAtaiinster PaiiacDe, 

Sir Oirrfei B^rtry Ia.d. 1 795-1S60)Bh- 
mingbam Grsuuoiar Scho^ (4,0+ 1833)* 
la the revhwl Gothic style (now de- 
cuirtEbed]; Wes^alnAter P^faco (A,d. 
[840-ba) (p. 853 c}, in which sycnmctry 
of pUn, simplicEty of iileip and rhdtueH 
qf chm^ter pervAde thedasipi, whichis 

Ctasac in b^hatiEiii, Gothic in clotb- 
Log, anil carried out with acropcLlouJ 
adherence to the nrchitectund detaiJ of 
thfl Tudor period. Hairy was AMisted 
by Pbglii fu the ichamo of decoration 
and In the claborata htting? In the Tmlot 
it^'^i aj*<l thus the huikling AuiS ils 
IzL^rual deconiioD ftmo one harmouiot)* 
rUisigb^ ihe hmuediale indoemK ol 
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Tni ClX&StC &CSOq 4 . 

& portfcd hrn.-» Ita purpoK 4 J ^ 

Profoior C if. C^dttnih (*4>. 

I M3).—Tlie Taykit IiiBijtiitidt]^ Oxford 
(a.D. 1645 ]! I Sdel FEtt' OS^ct, Tbread- 
jgedie Street, LaiidaTi 1841) 

(flttcTvd] ^ Bti.ndmgi ^OT tiu B^nk of 
England at Mancluster, BrismL 
(a.n. 1^4)^ xnd Livierpwl (A 4 ). 1^45) : 
Hanover Cbapd^ R^gsat Street 
(a.D, sEODe defnoli&hisd ; Fhili^ 

sopkic ] lutUntion^ Bristol. 

Sir dforitt Batrj {a.b. i^^-tS^Q) — 

Travelled Ln, Egypt, Grrm^ and Italy^ 
Hfl aliaadooed ttte l^ihinTt of oselcis 
ponicoei Mid hp?ugM in the " utylAr " 
treaimrat in deiigo. Tl» TraveUefi" 
Otib, Pali Maa Loadoii (A.&, iSsoJ, 
after the Panddfiiil Patice,. Florence 
(p, 63*}; tliis Keionn Club. Palt MaM 
1S37), Loapind by tbo Famaa 
Palace, Rome (p. Bridgewater 

BcniAe, Londim vith l&ne 

Intental court and staircue i Treaeury 
BoildioB? {WhiifihaLL la^e}, Loodoa 
iA-tt- 1846) : Town HaiL Halifax 
( 4 .D. iMs), pictTHTcaquo ytt stately; 
Tiniiihaiii Halt witii ailndraiilc toncal 
gardima; " Highdert "*: Clififden ” 

(a.D, 1851) and " Clumbw."'’ 

5 fr Jffmti Ptntftfhcra^ (A.&. tSoi- 71 }.— 
Aaiiateuit to Nash and Induancdd by 
Barry. lie abo dtMxdbl poalJcoea and 
und thii 0 ;der¥ *' epumgly^ Geo¬ 
logical Mi3Kum« RccacliUy {aji. 1837- 
48) {destroyed) j ChdJ Servien Cam* 
miawn BEdg?:.^ Burllnston Gardena 
(a.D. 181^ ; Sommet HomB*^ Wcatem 
liiflg {a 4 >, 183^) r EACord 

E.C., In the Gotbit manner—ainco 
enlarged. 

£. At Erny, ILd. (A.a. iSjI-So}.— 
Covent Garden Tbcatm 1 Cbariug Crm 
Statkin: TbeTcmpla Gaxdeos, Vktoiia 
Etnbonlment, IxmdoD, in Earfy Freoeb 
R«ia»^aiice *tyU^ 

F. Pp CcKlcwJf lA.D. 1833-78).—Tbe Fr«* 
maAona' HnJU Londoa (a-i>+ tSd^^) (de- 
molislied a.d. X 9 S^]r 

Fhiiip tiarJ^itk, tl-d, (a.D. 17^-1870), 
—The Item Gateway and Creni Hall* 
Eiutno Station la.b. 1847)* alto Ma*- 
eiini Palace^ Rome t Gdidamiitis* Hall 
iSa9^}, 

Sh Gilb€it SiM, R-A- (a-®- x$tcf^jr%— 
Goimnunent Ofltwi. WbilehAll, com- 


THE DOTBIC SCHOOL 
wtuch. bowever* was ilLght: for it wu 
the outcome of the idea tc perpetnaU 
the Tudor or last phase of Engllib 
GotMc, blit by the time thig great 
btdMJng had reached compleBon^ puMlc 
Interest in architecinre waa concen¬ 
trated on fltiU eartier Medisvaf phuee. 
Westminster f^lace.oD a nite unequalled 
for hiftodoal MCCHjiatkmj'. with iti 
tfi n ti rtfin*rnta I plaO And ikilfllE gtOnpiog 

of extemal features—largely govemad 
by the retention of WestmEnitiif HaO— 
remama cue of the grandest nnd most 
impmeg ol modem bpdldtog*. Tbt 
period of Sir CharlH Barry nuarki th« 
ciooe of ttko CkMlc Revival, and GotMc 
tnduence was for 1 time paramount. 
PhiUp Hardvidk^ R.A. (a.d. 179^-1870]. 
—HbII nrid Libritry, LiocoJn'i Inn 

(AJ>, t 343 J, 

Sir GilStn (a.o. 18 * 0 - 77 )*— 

Gika* Camberwell; S. hlary* Stolce 
Newington; Martyrs’ Memorial, Ox¬ 
ford I church at HaJey Kill* Halifax 
(A_D, (855)1 ^ S, Nicbotaa, Hamburg 
(ajj. iS 43 --ti 3 }; S, Geergev I>onioasier 
tA^D. 1S53): S. Mary's Cathedral, E€m* 
burgh (AJJ. 1874-79): S. Majy Abbottep 
Keosingloa (a.q. i 3 ^); Albert Memnrla] 
(a.i>* iB6t-7j); S, Panciraa Station; Glas¬ 
gow [Tniveraily {aj 3, 1366-70}; Quild-^ 
ings m Bioed Sanctnuy^ Westminster; 
manj'churtbn* houses, and leitoiatiuia, 
Fmrty (A.b- lSio-80).—S. 

Stephen, W^tminjiter (aji, *843) ; 
£>orHt Cdun^ Hoepital (a-b. 1839), 

^iffiain Builtrrfitld (AD. 13 l 4-1900],^- 
Keble College. Oxford (adi. tSys) ; All 
SAint$, Margaret Street (ad. 1839). and 
S* Alban, Holbarn (a^. i863)p LoDdos* 
all of which show the use of cctonr 
deoorxt ion; rataration of S. Crosa, 
Winebeeter. 

G. E Stwt^ iLA, fA,l>. i&^4-St)*—S. :^iary 
Magdalene^ Paddmgtea; S. James the 
Less, W«tDujist!!T (4J>. i66t) : botae 
in Cadogan Square; the Conveut, East 
GriiHTtsad : house and nhurth at Helm- 
bury Mary, besides numerous other 
ubufuhaA The Roynl Cduits of J uatk^« 
London (aJi. 1874-81)^ his grcalnAt 
wnrh, designed on an awkward site, was 
the last great attempt to apply the 
revived; GotMc in pabUc bnild- 

ingi, for which this ireacmenl; proved 
nUSdl table. 
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CLASSIC SCHOQl 

pdaiag tbeHom^^ Colooisl. Forelgii. sjjtd 

TiKtiii Qffico tAJ>. 

la the Gothk but owui^ 

fjtx LcdtI Fslmcntua «]t£Tcd tou Reuai^ 
iaxicfi- trefttmest —with oamtjaLnd ^ 
tfidia DOice by Sii Pigby VVvsU 
{s.D. iSich-77} i tbli B&ve a xvtlc falaic 
to tbe Gothic style foi publki buIJiliogs. 
Ot^rlta Barry —Diiiwidl 

Coll^-gc: BurUugtna Hqcso^ PkcadDIy 
(a.o. iS^) (with Ml i&rtficf* Eanka), 
Sydney Smh^^ — 

Bfitjqti Ujistum ReatlLog Room 
I Cvlton CluK PsU Msdl 
(a.iih I the Lfbniy of S. IlsiK 

Vesnidc. but since alterecL 

Lewrt FiiRiamj 1790^1®? i)+“ 

Dotchratcr House, London ta-O, ia5i3F 
ftfticT the Vitl* FgtH fMTtB . Kome (p, 655}^ 
bnt tiM demoliahed, 

JcA« (A-D iS^tiontal 

Fravt&cifd Boolii in London (a.d. 
fcad the provmi!«i; the ptemisa fot the 
S.F.C.K,.KortbuDibeTta:Dd Avenue, Lnn-^ 
doQ (iiDoe AJUnd); Todmovden Toitn 
1^1 ni l (sjD. iSyO} p OiQd'fl Fleet 

SbTcett Loudmu 

Sir JcifAj (i.D. iSi9-a7).-^^niith- 

hdd Msrket, GutMlisU School of MnitpCi 
ntid Co neclJ Chnmber^ Guildhidl, Lon^ 
don (destroyed) (p. 43*]- 
CdpL Fei^jtc (ajo, GirtiTd( Scoii 

{AhO. iSh-^ 3) sod Asaiitjmti.—Science 
CoUe^> South KenjLDgtcn 
Snd thu AJhert Hsli, Londmi (4 -D. x8^). 
Wi- Craulandt s pupU o( Sir Gilbert 
SKrttr—HoEoway doUefe, E|hAin, sJtej 
Cbiteat] de Chsmbord |p. O97); Roch¬ 
dale Touni HaM end HuddcFsheld Poet 

C^£ 3 n. 

J^m JTfcic^rd (A.D. i 03 :|-as). — 
Stephea^e Oub^ Westmmiterp tu pTUDch 
Eauabsauce style: hiatkinal Sale 
Deposit Budding, LooiIoil 
D trru and Emmraamd,^--C^iy of London 
School (a.D. 

^i7/idta Ram l^ap-lSTo}.—Buc- 

cleuch Hcrtiee, Vii^hlbdudL and Eoany 
muufoni- 

Alaandft T^nmjen (*.&, — 

Known M Greek TTaumegn," Build- 
in^ at GlasgUfw in nevfvpd Gnsek atyic^ 
ft CMTcy la-D, t8jo-i9O0l.—s, Thnmad'a 
Hospit^k Lmidon 1&0S). 
a E BadUf. ^.d. {a-a tfit 7 -t 907 ). ™i 
x Geiw (a-Or Umdofi 


TBA iKirmiC fiCIlOOL 

fT, Rargcf (a.D. iSiS-dxL—Cork Cathe¬ 
dral (a^« 1^70): Canli^ Castle (reatora- 
Uun) : his own houae, Melbttry Road. 
Loudoa: the Speech Roam« Harrow. 
Churches at StQl« NewingtoiL, SkeLtoii, 
and Stodley Royal, 

fL BTOndaw (a.O. 1S17—77}. — Catholic 

Ap^wtollc ChuJuh, Ckndou Square, 
London (art>. 

£. IF. GenIitjiv (a.o. i^j^-36).—Congietoi] 
Town imi; BrntoL A^iae Coum and 
Northamptoo Town HalL 
jt, f^atfrkaatt^ SLA. (a,tiv 

MindiMter Towo liaE (a-O. and 
Attiae Coum {JLjt, iSha); Natural 
H^iuTy Musesmn^ South Kenstu^on 
(a.D. 1 S 79 }: Pnidcntia] Aesuraim 

D&dhl Holbom ; Eaton HolL Cheshire; 
City and Cuildi of Londmi Irsliiute, 
South KeruLingum ; National UberaJ 
Club, Loodon (a.d. T&B7L 
Sir Tkamar Deane (a^D. 1826—393.-^111* 
Odfonl !Unseijm (with Woodward) 
(a.o. 1855-00}* the direct ouToome of 
AiiiikiEL'a taaciiiug, ami uneuitabie for 
Its purpose : Meadow Buddings. Christ 
ChurdL Ojdofd. 

PhUifi Wrhb{JLJt. iS^l-t^ts).—^"Qoudai*' 
H^petufe ; Paiaca Gteen^ KcDiingtou. 
for thn Barf of CaiUile * oRIeixsi in Lta+ 
coin's Inn Fields ; Red Hon^, Beidcy^ 
Kent £a.D. t$^g} ; and many country' 
buddings. 

WLE^Nafield [a.D. 1855-8#},—Aniimber of 
cpuntry bouSB. ijududlng Combe Abbey» 
CuTentry, aod smaller buikiingSy as 
lodges at Kew and RiCfeut't Paekp 
/. L, Pftmuir, (s_n. l&lT-qy). — ^Trufo 
Cathflilraj * eight T/ ? n d l on chunehn : 
Holy Trinity^ Beariborpugh Ganieiu 
(AhU, 1850} g S. Ajiiie« Lower KnnaiDg^ 
ton Lane; S_ Augusthuu Kdbum ; S. 
John^ Red Liou. Square, with ebutocE 
mAlrlicd on Cathod^ of Gemna, Spain 
(p. 592 c); S, Mkhael and All Angel*. 
Wtirt Croydon ^ S. Jtdm* Upper Kor- 
wood; CathMIc Apoatblio ^tircb, 
Hftida Hin; and S Peter, VauihaJl s 
ChiSiiri^k Pxriih Church {iiddJtioDol l 
John, RedltiU i S- AibozL Blrming- 
bani; Aktor Rotate O^ce^ London 1 
Westiniiiater Abbey nstoraiion* 

Jamef Bv^ks (a^D, 18*5-1901),^, JohDr 
HoUauid Ro^, Kemlngtoit I Cburchoi 
at ^aistow. Stoke Nevti^^m, HaB]Ky+ 
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A. Ashley Chase. Doeeet {c. a.d^ S« p. ^4 



B. Tem?l£ Djksle:\'j Herts (a.d. 190^). Swp. S64 



Port at L&ttpoN Aitthcjiiitv Bu[ldi7«^. p. 










MODERN ESGLJSH ABCEITECTURE 





A. UNufiASiiouKD Offices, 

SVieJTUtKSTini [A-D. iga^Jl £w 865 



H* Cetjbch of ™je A*.'JnJ^"iCiAitoK, Om 
QtBBEC SlfiEETT* Loxtw {A_D. 1^12]-. 

p. 



C. Limkafv, Lincoln {t. igilk, p- 
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TSK Cl t^^rg KBOOt 

SdiQOl Board Tkomw FmhanlE- 

tuMK, Ln FiwciL Ranaiflaaflcc AtYSa 
tdftnualislud); xhs rertdWp S. Paul'i 
CaihtxlnU-r 

H, Crihhlt^ Thfl Oratoiy. 

BrrMnpx^ 

YouBf (A.ft. iSij-i^oo).—Glafigow 
Mnninipal Buildiiigs (A-ft- * G«" 
ford Park; Wir 0£ac^ Whitehall 
(AJJ. iqo*!. 

Z.mi^ Bn^rAm—N fw AdiMndt^r BiUM- 
Whiteball, *ua in compfltiboq^ 
wliidi pfAftkally feotmded thm dAath' 
dT Gothk afchitectcm pablls 
luLltdings. 

it titmaim Sham, R.A. (*JJ. lajl-t^l*).— 
Keiv Zoalaml Chamben, LeadcaJuJi 
Street, Loodpn ^ ntimewis rsadotry 
bemm u W^apei*/" " Craijjside,'* 
Dmpwl.^ and BryanaiM " aw 
SaHsLiuyt Lawlber Le>d^ Kawiiiff- 
ton; Ailianco Asaimiiice 0®ce, Pail 
Mad ; hnuMsi at Qa<!ca^» Gate, Bedfflnl 
Park (Chiivrlck)^ &sA HampAUAd l 
Hmwsf MsaiOd Church, WeiiftWQod 
Scnilks, mi 4 tlie daring dsai^ hit *^ew 
Scoilaad Yard {mM. I&51), which ifwii- 
cataa the pofwM pcrBaiuilit^ of thft 
rnaf]i who perhapd ImiueucKl ooDteea- 
prnitry aicbitectare mote than any other 
amate archdiM^t- 

Sir Thom-tt R.A. (A.D. 183^ 

1934).— Ex mwtn j ii pii S ch o ol t and 
adilitkatu to ct^de^ea at Oaionl in early 
Rcualasaace atykL 

Sir Erwat GmxK, {A-D. I £39-1922), 
»iti> lii* pATHWPi and VAifci,— 
Houaca zQ CalliiL^baizi Gardeisa amil 
Square, aed Royai Acadeeny 
ol Music, LcFOdoDp whkh ahaw the 
hidaciticeoC Flemlab Reaai»aaec; hotisa 
atSTT»thmi CoEmnoa, BuehaiiHill, asd 
dtewhera 

ff. L Fimn^ (ajo. 

Victoria, Holhom Viaduct iiot*L and 
WaflUandt' premtoea, Kf%htabrul£<v 
IjDtkdoa. 

£. fi. £ofeofi (A.D. 

tor the IvtimlDU School Board In a 
fhxractenftic ityte with abock tricks 
ami red dmwn^; Royal Insdtuw ai 
PatDtere in Water Colcoxa and the 
Peoplo'e Palaceu I Jn dou i 
Sh Robert W. E 4 i* (a.Ra 1339-1917)^— 

CoDfttinitionaJ (a.ti. Junior Con- 

ttitu-tionaJ, and RartTTrintrtu ClubOp 



;!Eia GOTHIC SCBDOL 

and Gwpel OalCp beaidea many othera 
reund Lcndmc 

GoidTu (a.o- tfliO-SyK—S- Jamts, Spatiiiii 
pUca^ Tnnrtnn ; S. Wilidd. VotAl 
G. Gilbtri Semi^-D. 1537-97^.—S, A^ms, 

Kcimin^UUl [S77] ; Ad BadaWi, 

SoulhwArk: Si John, Norwich; S. 
Mark^ LenTiington (ld. iSt^) ; addi^ 
tiotxs to Punabrokc CoUnsai Camhdd^. 
J, OWf^ Saif {AaO. 1841-15113).—The 
Greek Quirth* Moecow ltoa4, L^doh: 
Selby Ahbey rutoratkid: the fine 
Ckutch at Norwich, and many other 
chuTcbea. 

Batii Clutmpittrt (AJ>. 1842-1935).— 

Oirtan and Newnhatn CoUiegea, Cam- 
lindgE!^; Indian Insdtntn {a.o. j®Bi) [p, 
S4&** a) and Alanafidd CnlJcge, Oicford; 

S. Bride'i Vicamge* Ijondoa; Ryianda^ 
LEhraiy^ Manchester ; in the Georgian 
moimef^ Bodlard College, R^ent'e Pork. 

G. F. fiotdfy, IL4. (a-D, 1837-1907)1 and 

T. Gonur (a.D. 1859-190^),—Church at 

Hoajr CnMH, Sto^tordehhe: Ciamber 
Chundi; churches at 3 la.ckncy Wink, 
C^tk Ahertod, Brishtna, CaubfMge. 
Picndlebury^ Leedi^ Folkestauep 

Brentford, Knnfiingtoa; ebUtge addi- 
dona, Oxford and CacDhridgs; Waab^ 
ihgton Cathedral (p. 873 )a 

jQfm F. Bceriey {A,ft. t&39-l9a3),— 
Roman CathuUc Cathedralp Weatmln- 
■tet (jk.D. 1895-1903), a mocLan Byran- 

tiD£ JFTtiirT 'h of imrfnii m.pftta.1 propOftiom 

wi^navs founded on that ol An^ulima 
(p, job], 3n»^ with impressive brkk 
Ebterior, now gniduofly beieg Uued with 
marbles and jurraUM ; Church ol the 
Holy Rood, WaHtitd; Jesuit ColLege^ 
Beaumont, near Windw; S. LnlcOp 
DankUiigitQiie Causeway l S. Francki 
Notdog Hill I S. Thomai'e Scmiiiary, 
Hanimemntth ^ S, Mary^ Claphant, mad 
many ertheia, as wod as buOdingi at 
Oxford mad Cambridge. 

Sit Arthur Bl^firU, R-A. (Aft. ]339 -^)k 
—S* Hary* Fomea ; Ad Saints. Brigh¬ 
ton ; Church for the Blind, London 
{denudbhedL and many other dsurdbea [ 
Sion Code^. Tbamee Embankment 
(a.ft. ; the Cbmeh West- 

(demolished}, ami the Bank 
ol EnglamL Fkirt Street, in. the 
R gg aia Mn oe style, 

E. <k Ptfky fAD. 4813^5), wild hi* part¬ 
ner Arnttim .—Cdurcdm at Stockport and 
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mx ct-isflze BcfiOOf. 

T. E. CpWfliir tA-U. 1840^1 9 X 4 ^^ 

Tmpenal Institntii (a.d. i 

FklAcc Tiinm; WikjtlBeld Town Hall; 
Lkiyd'A Rtpfftry OfDcfi, LoDdpa. 

E. iff'; Moiiiij/bm'J (a.b. 1836-190*).—Sbil- 
&ckJ Tcnrn Hall {a.d. 1^7} 7 HAtlenra 
Town Hall add P^jh-lecllnie J Liverpool 
T-Kbutcaii SclkOd^M ami ArtGaU^ta;; CaH’ 
tr^ Crimiiial Cotirt, Lcndaa {A.n. 1993). 
X M. Bryd^^ 

T™ HxB and P 6 tyt( 5 fihiiic : Baib 
Mankipid BuildjuGO. Aii <jaliory, and 
Pump ftfivin (pr 142** a| ^ C^aremiiicjtii 
Offlcdp WbitchaUp LoadoEL- 
/. (A-P. 

cbtttet Town H*ll: JjMtitxte o< Chaf- 

t«r 4 d Accpuntflj] tflji and El^Kltm 

&[i3orpite Strwtp Loodoo. 

JLv#. (AJ>r I&49-I950)’— 

Victoria axud Albert Museuci, Ijanlon i 
Royal CoLkg^p D^imi^aih: 

pjif-lriTT ^ TiAin Polaco fEUj^adc; Victorui 
Memorial^ ProccsHicioal Avoaue, aind 
Admlntty hn^ Lomlim i^lo). 
H. T. Han (A.D, jB6c-i92ij-.—^^qnidpal 
BuildiitBa at Oalurd^ SlaSord. Hcnl^^ 
ud CrcW'Du 

$Utph Know (A.». J 878“ 1939) p—Lon'lao 
Coimty Hail (p, G67 a]— cQmmraited 
A.D. ]9E3^-a£L importuic public build ^ 
ing, on a £tiA Tbnmes fr^tagc. 


mx GOTHIC soaooi^ 

elM'vbeni in J Aficxthirp \ drnt^ at 
Bettw 9 ny 4 ^ 0 od and oHwr idznintAin 
cburc-be^ 

/. R S^ddin^ (A-OL 1837-9^1.—Holy 
Tflfiily Cbui^, Chelaea ; 

Cbjtticti o! tba Haty Redeeaiw, Clarkfin- 
weli (a new vernoa oJ the Wren fftylal . 
S. OesieBt, BgwiCtOQtttb, iiad tdj*- 
ceat house! ; CiUMRui't Hospital, Fins- 
bury,^ and S. Aliuhjel, Sheimdibchi 
London, and [ia coDitmaion with H. W. 
Wilson) S. PatcTp Ealuig. 

Sir AMtam FTrtfr, IL/f*—Mstropolitin 
lAin OfiiEK!, Moqr^te Street, and Freocb 
Church, Sobo S^Eiare, London; and^ 
with hb parinfft, In^ni^ B*tl. BinoSo^- 
ham A win Courts (A-D.. 1S91) and 
Chriat^s Hoapltid, Hafsbam (p, 83b c}, 

EmrjS Nation. k.A { a . 0 . “ 

Hoodcs at Hulemero, Wakinghaiu^ 
and- -clKwhein^ ihow hii indueiice' in 
carrying tm the English Ixadltioii. 

Lroxatd [aJS+ 

Cbnfubon and SchooU at Folkettofif. 
Uverpool, and ebewhere. 

G. ##. Pf^^ffwci Frynar (a.D. 

— diuicliei at Sulues, Dalwichi uul 
elsewhere [n m reitriixied style. 


RECENT Architecture*—T wentietli cenlmy nrchitectoT^ is best 
treated onder the different classes of buildings, for^ in genemi, doring thk 
period, the Classic and KenAissanE::e styles have been reserved for public 
buildings and street architectore^ and the Gothic style for eburche ^d 
educationaJ buildings, while domestic aithifecture has followed the Georgian, 
Tudor nr Jacobean types (p. S57)* and steel-framed coixstniction has 
diioed new type* of factory and office buildings (see p. 9). 

(r) —Eficent houses show Englaud^s pre-eminence in domestic 

architecture. Sir Edwin Lutyens (a.d. i&69~i 944) was responsible for niacy 
buildings, including Temple Dbisley/' Hert$ [p. 861 b) 7 *' Bfatsh Comt/' 
Stockbridge; " ileatbeote,'* Ukkv; and "'^New Place," Shedhdd. Th« 
work of Sir Guy Dawber, fooadea on the Glcucestei^hrra traditioti^ as at 
'VAshley Chase,'* Dorset (p. 8G1 A) ; **Ketherswcll Manorg." Gloticestershhej 
amd ** Stoweil Hill," Somerset; and of Ernest Newton, F. A* Voyseyi 
Haillie &ott and W. K. LeiJiaby show varjnus types of bouse design, and 
even? practising architect im added bis quota to tbraestic architecture. 

Residentiai fiats in large numbers include Devonahke HoasCp PiccadiUyj 
by CoTT^ & Hastings with Prof. G H. Reilly ; Cropthome Courts Maida 
Vale, by Sir G* G. Scott;; Larkhali Rise, by Soissons & Womtun ; and several 
examples by F- T. Verity, and others. 

Notable Club Houses incltide the Royal Automobile Club, by Mew 4 s 4 
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Davis, and the CarSton and Unit^ Univeraties Clubs by Sir R. Blomfield, 
and golf clubs, as at Swioley Forest. Ascot, by Colicutt & Hamp. 

Housing scliemcs are represented by Becontree and BeJlLugham for the 
London County Council; W^thenshaw, near Manchester : the Grosvcflor 
Housing Scheme, Westminster, by Sir E, Lutyens; Stockton^n-Tees by 
Lanchester, Lucas & Lodge ; and Winchester by W. Curtis Green- 

fa) Ecdeamiica }.—Tlie outstanding ecclesiastical work of recent times 
is Liverpool Cathedral fp. 85^ *)■ Scott. Tt was begun in 1903. 

and is remarkable for its double transepts, great north, south and wpt 
entrances, its breadth oi treatment eateruhtly, with boldly projerting 
buttresses, and the beautiful completed Lady ChapeL Tliis edifice, 
the only complete English Gothic Cathedral des^igned for the Protestant 
faith, will be remarkable for its great central preaching space—the control¬ 
ling feature of the original plan. Sir G. G. Scott has also been itsponsible 
for many stnalljer chuicbes. W, D. Caroe designed churches at Exeter 
and Fcrelingtcm; bishops' palaces at Bristol and Canterbury, besides a 
Urge number of chnich restorations. Sir W. Tap^ was responsible for 
S. Mary, Harrogate, and the Church of the Annunciation, Old Quebec St. 
(p, 86z b), while Temple Moore is well represented in S. Wilfred, Harrogate. 
Sir E, Lutyens designed S. Jode, Hampstead; the Weslej’an Central 
Hall. Westminster, was due to lAnchester & Rickards; and Hertford 
Collie Chapel, Oxford, to Sir T. G, Jackson ; while other churches are by 
R. Atkinson. Sir H. Baker, H. C. Corlette, H. P. Burke Downing, Cedi Hare, 
E. Maufe, Sir C, Nicholson, W. K. Bidlakeand E. P. Warrem 

(3) Commemuf.—The principal banks include the rebuilding of the 
Bank of England (pp. 829, 856 s). by Sir H. Baker ; Lloyds Bank, Coni- 
hlU. by Sir J. Burnet & Pmtucis & Jone* & Smithers ; the MkUand 
Bant. Poultry, by Gotch & Saunders with Sir E. Lumens ; Westminster 
Bank. Piccadilly, by W. CurtisGreen ; National Pron-incial Bank, Princes St., 
by Sir E. Cooper ; VVestminster ^nk, Chelsea, by Sir R, Blomfield; 
Midland Bank. Kccadilly, by Sir E, Lotyens with T. B. Whinney, and the 
Westminster Bank, Lothbuiy, by Mewis & Davis, while many satisfactory 
smaller tianks have been erected in the suburbs and provinces. 

Office buildiags of the larger type are now tisually erected as steel- 
frame structures, with thin walls and fire-resisting floors, which make for 
econotnv of space and ease of erection, and include the Port of London 
Authority (p. S6t c), by Sir E. Cooper; Metropolitan Water Board, Cierken- 
well, tw H, Austen Kail; Underground Railway Offices, Westminster 
{p, 862 A), bj’ Adams, Holden & Pearson ; Imperial Chemical House, by Sir 
F* Baines with A. Cox : Lloyd's Headquarters, and Royal Mail House, 
Street, by Sir E, Cooper ; Daily T^egraph Offices, by Ekock & 
SutcUfie fit Sir J. Burnet & Partners; Bush House, Aldwych, by Hehnle, 
Corbett & Harrison ; the Friends' House, Euston Road, by H. lidbetter ; 
Britannic House, Flnsbuiv Circus, by Sir E. Lutyens; Courtauld’s Offices 
and 37, Lime St., by L, S. SuUiv^; the Canard Building, Liverpool, by 
Wiilink & 'niicknesse ; and Adelaide House, London Bridge, and Unilever 
House, B la rtf f riars, by Sir J. Burnet & Partners. 

Theatres and duemas include the Shepherd's Bush Pa^diion and Carlton 
Theatre. Haymarket, by F. T. Verity : the Dominion Theatre, Tottenham 
Court Road, by W, & T. R. Mdbum: the Kensington and Richmond 
Theatres, by Lealhart & Granger, and the Shakespeare Memorial, by Scott, 
Chesterton & Shepherd, 
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Hotels JIM Mpresented in th^ Midland Adelphi^ Livetpwl, by R. F. 
Atkinson ; the Waldorf Hotel* by Messrs, Madceozie ; the Ritz^ by Mew^si 
A: Davis ; the May Fair Hotel, by H, VMute [ and the Donchesterj by 
Curtis Green &. ParcMiSH 

Great shopping stores indade Warings^ and Sellridges. by R F,. Atkinson, 
ttdtb later extensions by Graham, Anderson* Probst & White and, Sir J. 
Bumet; W^iteley s Stores by j. Belcher & J. J. Joass; Barker*s Scores, by 
Sir R. Blomhcld & H. L, Caboche; and Libertys, by E. T* Hah & Son- 

Warehouses and fartones, of some impoftance, have been erected in 
recent limes, as at Brentford by Walha, Gilbert & Pajiners, and the Gdlettc 
Factory, tskworth (p, S6S* E), a stoeUIramed structure by the author. 

(4) Cfirfc.—The most important Govemmenl buildiogs are at Kew Ddhi, 
design^ by Sir E, Lutyens* This* the moat wunderful arcbiCfiCtural undp- 
taking o( modem times, was completed in 1^30. The city is l^id out with 
num^ous listasand connected with old Delln. seven miles distant. It has 
an axis mnnmg east and west two miJes in length, at the foot of which is the 
All India Memorial .Arch, while westwajrds lies an open spa^ omamenied 
with six fountains, and o 3 this, to the north, lies the Cotmdl Chamber* by 
5 ir H. Baker. The axis, continuing westward between the two Secretariats 
designed by Sir HL Baker, leads up to the principal monument of the dtYj 
the Viccroy^s House, which nmst tank amongst the finest buildings of recent 
times. The general view (p. 867 c) indicates this magnificent layout in 
which Indian architectural motifs with dnme^ and minarets are bound 
together in a design almost %Vestem in character. 

India House, Aldwych, by Sir li. Baker and A. T. Scott ; Australia 
House, Strand, by Messrs. Mackeniiej the Ulster Parliament Btddiugs, 
Belfast, by Sir A* Thomfily, and the Government Buildings, Edinburgh 
(p. 86B* A), by Thos. J. Tail* are outstanding dvic buildings, while 
many post oflftces and tdephone exchanges of excellent desfgn have been 
cairied out by His Ma|esty^$ Office of Works. 

Civic centres have been started in many large townSj, the most outstanding 
being at Cardiff (p. 867 B), around whldi are grouped some fine dvic buildings, 
including the City Hall and Law Courts by Lanebester 3 c Rickards: the 
Welsh National Museum by Smiih & Brewer; Uoiversity College by W. D. 
Carfic; TechnicaJ College by L Jones At P, Thomas ; Glamorgan Coun^ 
Hall by Harris fle Moodie, and the Registry Office by Wilb &. Anderson. Civic 
centres at Southampton by E. B. Webber, and Swansea [p. 868 a), by I. Jones 
3 l P. Tlmmas. are other examples. 

Town HaUs are repmented in tkose at Marykbone, by Sir E. Cooper; 
Devonport, by Ashley 3 e Newman ; Deptford, by Lanchester, Stewart & 
Rickards: L^beth, by Warwick & KfuJ: Manchester and Leeds, by E. 
Vincent Uarris: Bdfast, by Sir B. Thomas; Peterborough, by E. B. 
Webber; and Nottingham, by T. C. Howiti. 

Museums and Art Galleries mdude those at liverpooi, by E. W. Mount- 
ford : Leicester, by A, Herbert: Aberdeen, by Mackenzie; BristoL 

by Sir F. W, Wills with Houston dc Houston; the Usher Gallery, Lincoln, 
by Sir R. Btoniifieldi; the British Musetmif north by Sir J, Eunifit; 

the CourtaiUd Galleries, Cambridge^ by Dunbar Smith; and the Hull Art 
Gallery* by Cooko dc Davies^ 

Hospitals include King's College Hospital by W. A. Pile; the Sevenoa^ 
Memorial Hospital md the Woolwich Hospital, both by Pii^ Son & Fair- 
weather; Manchester and Salford Skin lioiipital by Worthington Sl Son: 
Hospitals at Hampstead, Southampmfi and Greenwich^ by Young & Hall* 
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Hospital for Sick ChUdneii, Great Ormoad Street (p, 86S cj, by E. Stanlev 
Hall; Frania£<Mis‘ Hospital by Sir J. Bnmet &. Partners (p_ a); and 
die Royal Nortbem and Torbay Hospitals, by Adams, Holden 3c Pearson. 

Town-planning haa been introduced on a large scale. The " Garden 
Cities'* at Port Sunlight, Botimville, Letcbworth, Welwyn, and Earewick, 
and "^ garden suburbssudi as Hampstead, represent eHorts at creating self- 
oootaioed townships On property planned IMes, and the science has also been 
applied to the impjovemenls of Birmingham, Bradford, Leeds and Notting¬ 
ham. and the formation of Kingsway, Aldwych, and PiccatMly Circus. London. 

(5J EAiaiftenof.^EdtiLcational builciings are represented by Birminghaffl 
University, by Sir A. Webb and Ingress Bell; the Imperial College ol Science 
and the Britannia Royal Naval College, by Sir A. Webb i St, Bulb's, 
Oxford, by Bucldand. Haywood & Farmej -: L^dy Alargaiet Hah, Ojdorvl^ 
by Sir R. Blomheld; King^s College lor Women, by Adams & Holden 
Bristol Univeisity, by Oatley Sa Lawrence; Rhodes House, Oxford, by Sir 
H. Baker; Uaiveraty Coll^, Dublin, by Prof, R. M. Butler; Exeter & 
S,W. of England University, by Harris & Cneenslade; Uiiimsity College, 
Nottingham, by P, M. Horder: the buildiugs for Ckre College, Cambridge, 
and Whitelnnds College, Putney, by Sir G. G, Scott: and the R. I, E. A. 
Building, Portland Pbee, London (p. 868* cj, by G, Grey Worn urn. 

Schools in large numbers include the Birmingham Blue Coat Schc>oL by 
J. L. BaJl: the Uiiiversity College School, Hampstead, by A. Mitchell; the 
Freemasons' SdbcN^L Ricbmanswortli, by Denham A Son; and the Merchant 
Taylors' Sebooh Ricknmnsworth, by W, G. Newton & Partners^ 

Libraries indude those at Bristol by Adams, Holden & Pearson ; Lincoln 
(p, S62 by Sir B, BlomfiEld; Islington, by H, T. Hare r York, by Brierley 
i Rutherford; Manchester, by V. Harris; Weatminstcr, by A. K. 
Prentice ; Exeter, and the Aberysitwy^th Nation^ Library* by S, E. Giecn- 
siade, and other Libraries at Dulwirii CoHi^, by £. T. Hall ; the Holker 
Law Library, Gray‘s Inn (destrojwlL by Sr E. Cotiper; and the Leeds 
University Library, by ijmebesteTp Lucas & Lodge, and the new University 
Library, Cambridge, by Sir G. Scott, 

(6) MiictfiWfflui.—The Wembley Stadium, by Sir J. Simpson & M. 
Ayrton, is l>a$edon a Roman amphitheatre, as is also the AlLEfiglaod Tennis 
Stadium, Wwnbtedon, by Stanley' Peach. War Memcrrials in laige numbers 
have been erected, including the Cenotaph, Whitehall, by Sir E, Lutyens 
(p. 868* n) : the Scottish Naibaal War Memorial and the Thistle CJiapd, 
by Sir R, Lorimer: the Menin Gate, by Sir R, Blomheld; and at Harrow and 
Wmehester^ by Sir H. Baker; and ai Uppingham and Mari borough Colleges, 
by W, G, Newton. The ^f^nic Peace MemomaJ. London {p. 66S by 
Ashley 8 c Newtnan, the B.BkC. Building, London (p. 868* a), by G. Val 
Myer, and Heston Airport (p. 668** a} by C. EL Dawbam^ and tha atw 
Waterloo Bridge by Sir C. G. Scott, are otber recent works. 

Present-day ardiftectmiil ietidende:s as revealed in the architectural 
press show that a style is being deveh^ped largely owing to the U$c of steal- 
flamed buildings and reinforoHl concrete, whj^ will become the free express 
don of our modem dvilisation, while architecture also huds its place in tlie 
sumptuous apartments of ocean-going palacies and the internal fitiings of the 
vessels of the air. 

The Hret World War (A.m 1914-19} mduenDed every aspect of huinaii 
life, and the Second World War (h^d, 1919-45) will no doubt still fiirtber 
aili^ the wdl-bring of |bc great mass of the casunimity and the various 
Town PUumng Acts, 1932-^47, will become predominant fdciocs io 
detennming architectirral devriopments. 
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architecture of the BRITISH DOHlNtONS 


An:htt«ctiire itt tlie British Daminions has kept paw with their prctgiess 
and developnient, adapting (tseli to growing public needs, and, as in the 
MolhfiT Country, a mooificd Renaissance style is general lor ovic and secuJar 
buildings and Gothic for ecclesiastical buildings „ . - , 

In Canada there are in the Renaissance style the MacGdl Utiiwrsity and 
the New Art Gallery at Montreal t Parliament Buildings at Queb^ and 
W'innipeg' the Bank oi Montreal, Winnipeg, and the Union Staticin at 
Toronto, The Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, are in the Goto s^le, while 
Toranto University, in various styles, has recently received an interesting 
Gothic extension, known as Hart House. The Canadian Bank of Comment 
bv Daribg & Pearson, and the Aldred Building, Montreal, by Barott & 
Bhckader, are notable buHiiings of the skyscraper class, of an Mtremdy 
giaoeful type, iwth vertical lines all forming original compoatiOM with 
recodine upper portion and an almost entire absence of historic Mchitwti^ 
fcatnret Other important buildings mdude the Canada Lrfc BuOding, 
Toranto. bv Spioatt St Solph, and the imposmg group of new buddings fw 
the Univtisty of Montreal by Ernest Connier, Town-planning has 
in a comprehensive scheme for a Federal Capital at Ottawa, and a Civic 

Centre Is proposed for Vancouver. _ __ 

South Aifiea provides an instance ol the chance given to architect^ by 
the foreefiU character of one man, Cecil Rhodes went out there with high 
ideals in which architecture had its due place. Who does not iraow, ll only 
in pictures, “ Groote Schuor *’ on Table Mountain, the beautdul l^e of 
Rhodes, and now the residenw of the Prime Mudstfir of the Umon of South 
Africa ? Sir Herbert Baker had his chance and designed the stately 
Government Buildinga at Pretoria and Bloemfcnteui: the Cathedrals 01 
Pretoria, Cape Town, Johannsbuig and Salisbury, besid^ much fane 
domestic architecture into which he wove the note of the old Dutch tap¬ 
houses, and other designs inciude the Rhodes Memorial the Si^ 
Manorial, Kimberley, while Sir E. Lutyens was responsible for the Art 
GaUery, Johannesb^, Here, then, as in older r^^tries, history ^ 
progress are recorded in enduring stone, and the legislature is represantfifl 
m the New Law Courts. Cape Town, by Hawke A McK^y. 

In Australia and Rew Zealand there is much buildmg aerivity, wmcii 
is exemplified in the Parliament House and other public huildi^ m Mel¬ 
bourne, which are Renaissance in style, whUe Melbourne Cathedral and other 
eburchra are Gothic. Town-planning is not neglected, and the Federal 
Capital, Canberra, will piohaLly rank as one of the world's finest 

The most successful of all architectural developments m the Bntim 
Dominions is seen in the country houses resembling the Georgian ai™- 
teeture in England, or the old Dutch farmhouse style in South Atrtca, 
adapted to suit varving dlmatic conditions and beer social cnatoma. 

Examples of older Colonial buddings are recorded in the boots ol 
Tfcttcr, Fairbridge, Pearse, Hardy Wilson and Briggs- 


A comprehensive idea of the progress of the Empire’s building actmty 
can l>e obtained by relcrecce to the illustrated architectural journals wn^ 
indicate that a style adapted to modcni needs is being eyolv^ ^ l^uese 
form a material record oi modern life in the great Bell-eoveraing Dominions, 
which not oidy cany on Brittsb traditioufi, but also display, even In ilieir 
architect ore, that essential rharactciistic of onr race, the ^wer of adn^ 
ability to new conditions in new countrira, whether amid northern snows 
0r imdi^ir tiic southftro sQUa 






ARCHITECTURE IN THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 

{ArP, JTth tQ pnesinit day) 

AfiCHTTEcrtTRE tn the United States of Americap as elsewhere, is troe to it^U, 
and the history in building of the Ametican people. It is even a ctuiotis 
instance in modOT times of a rapid devebpineiit ffom positively primitive 
forms to excessive elaboration. The early Colonists had to set to work 
instaittly on landing from the famous to giappie not only with 

untamed tribes of indigenous Indiana* but also with untamed Nature and 
primeval forests. 

Any notice of American architecture here must necessarily be of a 
suggestive rather than of a descriptive nature^ ior the aichitettnm of that 
great country, with all its daring originality and with its many TumihcaiionSi 
would require a volume to itself. The progress of architecture in a new 
country, where it m^ht be supposed to be nntiammclted by tradition and 
by conditions obtaining in Europe, must be of unusual interest. European 
tradition, however^ has had an insistent mfluence, although developments 
have tak^ place to somewhat mdependent lines* often strangely stmilar to 
and often widely different from those prevailing in countries with an older 

civilisation. ^ .. * 

Architecture has been developed along distinctly mdividuahstic lines by 
architects who have made a study of past stvks with a vi^ to adapting 
them to modem requiieioents. It is evident that sach a rapid development 
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in airhitectoTfr dues Jiot demand here the same exhaustive treatment and 
analysis as lias been applied ta the architecture oi slow growth and evolution 
in old EuroKan cotintries on which that of the New World is founded 
The periods of AincrScan architectiare may he briefly summarised as 
follows :— 

{l) Tht Colonial Or Gevr^ttm Fenod^ dating from the fcmndatioix of the 
earliest CoJonies to the Revolution (a_j>* I775'€3). 

(a) The Modern PeriiMf (also kiiowm as the Post Cefomo/^ Naihnal or 
Reputltcem Period)^ dating from the Revolutiori to the Chicago Exhibition 
(A.n, iSgj), 

(5) ArchitectiiTt (a 4>* 1893 io the present day). 

7 "/ie Cotoitial or Georjvon Period. —The early arehitecture of English 
Colonies in Virginia {Jamestown founded a,xi. 1607), Mhssachusetls ( 3 /ay- 
Landc^ at Plymouth a j>. 1620)* Carolina (faimded A.i>. r6SoJ. and 
Pennsytvsmia {founded ajd. 16S3) was a delightful and di^ified verson oi 
the Georgian style of the old country, and shows^ espedally in New Englwd 
and the Southern States^ a distinct type 61 country house, with all the 

E leasant appointments and surroundings necessary for tha administratipit of 
ijge estates, while in Virginia and Maryland many delightful and com¬ 
modious houses were erect^ as homes lor the tobacco pLanters, 

In the New England States wood was naturally the material origiiialty 
employed, and largely determified the character of the old Colonial dwelling, 
which was a frame-house of posts and beams covered with boarding, usually 
with the additioa of a verandah, and this tjpe remains the vernacular build¬ 
ing of the United States (p, S73 B, E, f), WTiere m Order was introduced, 
th* columns were frequently of very slender proportions suitable to the 
material of which they were consbmetod^ and^ in such features as verandahs 
and portico^, were often very attenuated, but neverriieless effective 
(p. S73 B, E). 

During the eighteenth century the influence of Sir Christophet' Wren. 
James Gibbs and Sir WilMam Chambers was manliest, wMe aichitectura] 
books introduced into America much influeuced such features as ponellmg, 
doorways, windows, cbimney-piecos* stairways, cornices and cupolas so that 
gradually a more coiroct diaracter in accordance with FaUadian formulas 
ptoducei 

Vassall or Craigie House, Cambridgia (a^* ^ 759 ) (P- 873 F), famous as the 
home of Longfellow^ is a typical Massachusetts house, with Ionic coluinn5> 
shuttered sash windows, hipped roof* and dentil comice ■ whfl* the internal 
fltting^ those by the Brothtrs Adam and Shemton. Porditis and 

entrance doorways fp. 873 A, cj were designed in the manner of those of 
the Georgian period in 

In the South, particularly in Virginia, the portico the whole height of 
the bouse, m at Litcblidd (ConnJ (p. S73 £) was a favourite feature^ also seen 
in later buildings such as tlie White House, Wasiiington (A.n. 1792K by 
James Huhan, aJUued iu A,n. by the ad^tioa of olflee wings by UclOin> 
Mead and UTiite. 

Th«e older country mansious of the South— 

Buih in Uw Old Cokni^ dmy, 

"Wbrna mtn livad in a g^Kodfir vnkf **— 

Still stand as sjTubols of a hie wldch wa$ on a grand scale for the few but based 
on the slavery of the mairy. This whole social iysteiu w-is swept away in the 
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Civil War by the cnergelic sans of the Norths who were not proprietors of 
lauded ^tate$, but owed everythifig to their own energy and inHiattve 
in industiiai eoterprise. 

During the eighteenth centurj- important public boildings sprang up, 
such as the Old State House. Boston (aj>, 1728)^ Carp^ters HaU, Phila¬ 
delphia (A,D* 17^)* and Independence Hall, Philadelphia (a,j>. 1732-^5^2), by 
Andrew Hamtiton, 

The churches or “tnceting houses'^ such the Old Ship Church* 
Hinghatn, Mass. (a,d. t68d)* obviously followed the English mudeb nl Sir 
Christopher Wren Md James Gibbs, the architect of Radcliffe l^rary, 
Oxford. Old S. Philip's, CharJe^towu (at>. 1723), rebuilt a.d. 1S37, has a 

g ortioo resembling that of S, Martm-m-the-Fields, Limdon^ Chmt Churchy 
hiladelphia by John KearsJey. has an iirterior iiesembJmg tlmt 

of S* Bride's, Fleet Street, while in S. ilichael's. Charleston fA.n, 1752) 
fp. 874 B). the portico is the full width of the church with a fine storied steeple, 
The Spani^ Colonies of Florida, New Mexico, CaJilotnia and Louisiana 
oil show bnildings in the Spani^ Kenaksance style which greatly tnilueuced 
later architecture in these regiotiSp while the Dutch Colonic (Albany founds 
A.D. T624) naturally dkpky in their bidldings the stalwart spirit of Holland 
a. Tin Modem Period. —After the Eevolution there was natuFuily a 
tendency to give eflect in building to the independence and vigour of rite new 
republican State, and a niore monmnent^ t)^ of State Capitol was 
developed from the original Georgian style of aithitecture and architects 
went further afield for their insphaticFn. Thus the new Capitol, Virginia, 
Richmond (a.o. 1785-98) (since remodelled), by Thos* Jefifmon (a.d. 

politician and architect, was founded on the plan of the Maison 
Cajrfe* Nunes, Tiic Capitol, Washington (a.d. I792^i83'0)h by William 
Thornton (a.d. 1761-iSaSL assisted by Stephen Hallet and Benjatnin 
Latrobe^ was bas^ on the PaUudiait plans of English country mansions, 
and it exercised considereble infinence on subsequent State Capitols. The 
ilassachusctts State Hou^, Boston (A.n. 1795), by CJiarbs Bullfinch (a,p. 
1763-1844). with long central colonnade and dome, since enlarged, stan^ 
on an imposing site* and the New York City Hall (a.i>. 1803)* by John 
MacOitnb (A.D. 17^3-1853}+ b a fine budding with angle pavilions, central 
portico, superimposed eoJumns and high-storied spire. 

Tlte ” Greek RevivaF* of tlie nmeteenth tenltny in Europe inched 
America and remained a force tQJ the Civil War (A.n. 1:801-65). Benjamin H. 
Lalrohe (a_D, 1766-1820) was responsibte for the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia (A*m 1799}^ rince demoUshed^ where he employed a Greek 
lunic order to a hexastyle portico, leading to a domed banking Itall. Latrobe 
also added to the Capitol at Washington 1S03-17I the great semioimilar 
Hall of Repres^uitatives with Corinthian colonnades suggested by the 
^lonument ol Lysicrates. In the Second U-S. Bank, Pmi^dphia (a.d, 
i8t9p<E4), he even introduced Ihe Doric portico of llie Paithimon. while bis 
BaJlimore Cathedra] (a.d. 1805-21)1 obviously derived from the Panth^u 
at Paris fp. 710). The Greek tiaditfoa was continued by Robert Mills (a.d* 
1781--1855) in his W^ashmgton Monninent, fialtimone (a.D^ 1815}* snrj in bis 
colonnades to the Washington Tfeaaory (a.!>. 1S36}. Well-known buildings 
in the Greek style are the Ctistoiu House, New York (ajd. 1834-41}* by 
Ttiiiel Town, and the Girard College, Philadelphia (a.d. 1833). by Thew. Hugh 
Walter f A.n« 1804-88), wbo also completed tl^ Capitol at VVa^ngton (a.d« 
1851-65) by adding wings with Corinthian porticoes anil domes, NichoUs 
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a banker, designed his oocmtiy house after the Thesdon at Athens, 
while a remarkable instance of Greek iaHuence is seen in Colonnade Row, 
New York {a.d. 18:37)* and in many another bnildijig of the period- 

Then followed th^ *' Gothic fevival/" which passed from Europe to 
America at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Latrobe was probably 
the hist to design a Gothic Chunzh in his Cathedral at Baltimore (aj>, 
i8o5^ih and the style is also seen at Trinity Chuichp New York (A^+1059-^ 
46), fav mebard IL Upjohn (aj>. ifto2-78)p Grace Ouifch* New York {a,t>. 
iS4S),'aiid S, Patrick’s Cathedral, New Y'ork (A.n. 1850-79). both by James 
Renwick. Other examples of the Revi^ are the State Capitol, Hartford, 
Conn, (a.d, 1873}^ by ^ M* Upjohn, and the Memorial Hall, Harvard, by 
Ware and Van Bnmt [A.p. 1870). The Infiuence of the Gothic revival 
continued up to otu own day, and includes such buildings as Atl Saints' 
Cathedral, Albany, N. Y- (ajo. by R. W. Gihsou, while All Saints^ 

A^hmont (a.^ 18^). (s an early es^ample by Cram and Goodhnej who 
afterwards designed many other dmrehea. 

The " Romanesque Revival '* was initiated by H. H. Richardson (a.i>f 
1838-^6), and is seen in the Allegheny Court House, Pittsburg (a.d. 1SS4), a 
simple massive composition. Trinity Church, Boston (aj>. 1877)1 adapted 
(rom Salamanca Old Cathedral (p. 5S1) and a number of town hails, schools 
and houses, mdudlng the Albany Dty Hall, and niany charmmg small 
libraries round Boston. His followers were many and iududed Messrs. 
Burnham Sc Root, who designed the Atasonic Temple, Chicago (a^. 
and Louis Sullivan (A4>. 1856-1924), who showed much originality iu his 
Walnwright Building, S. LouU (a^u. 1890), and other builthngs in Chicago 
and New York. The industrial activity whkh followed the Civil War 
(a.o. 1S61-65) and the devastating coudagmtipn^ at Chicago (a^d^ 1871) and 
Boston (a.d. 1S72) all helped to concentrate public interest on architecture 
and on novel inethf>ds of constmction, 

Richard Morris Hunt rB27-95)p one of the first ,\jiiericaus tiau^ 
at the £co)e dcs Beaux-Arts, P^ris, inlrcKiueed into America the modem 
type of French architecture, which for a rime came ioto favour in place ol 
the English tradiUon. He also mduenced architectnie to a remarkable 
degree and erected many large sown and conntry bouses at Newport and 
Bar Harbour* and at such resorU as Lenox and Tuxedo, while the town ol 
Newport, Owing to the variety of the architecture in its palatial buildingSi^ 
has been said to have the aspect of an architectural museum. Biltmore," 
a country chateau in North Caiolump by Hunt, was foimded on the Chiteau 
de Blois, even to the extent of copying ita famous stairca$e-tower. Hunt 
also desired many dty btiildiDgs, induding the Lenox Libraiy. New York 
(A.D* 1871), and additions to the MetropoiiUn Museum of Ait, New York 
(A.n. 1902). 

Messrs. McKim* Mead and White carried out many important buildings, 
such as the Casino^ Newport (a.u. 1888). and the VElanl Reridencep New 
York (A,l>+ t&8i), reminisced t of the Cancelleria Palace at Rome (p^ 634)^ 

3, Reccitf (A.D. 1893 to the present dnyL—Exhibitions in 

America have held an imjjortant part in determining architectuixi style in 
that conutiy^ The Exhibitbn at Phikuldphia (a-I>. 1876) was a levelatiou 
to the Americari nation ol fomgn arts and crafts^ Tlie Chicago Exbifaitfon 
{aj>* ^893) bad Daniel H. Burnham as Superinteudiug Ardiitect, assisted 
by C, B. Atwood, The buiidie^ diderea largely from expectadon for, 
instead of new developments in iron, tetm-colta, or timber, the exhihidon 
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tmijdmga were in thft Renais&ance style. The who spent many weeks 

in ClikagQp was impKssi^ hy the di^ty of the whole conception^ and so 
cAn realise: the iaSuence it has exiercasedL Visitors werr as much intfirested 
with the stately lay-ou* cj| the site by Mr, F, L. Oimsted, the landscape 
architect, as with the architecture^ while towp-plonning received a great 
impetus, and^ togethw witli iandsi^pe g^cning, was afterwards studied 
with a greater appreciation of its main prindpLcs and imparlance. 

The BufEato Exhibitbn (a,d* £901)^ the St. Louis Exhibitzoa (a-D. 1904), 
tile San Fiandsco ExiubiLiDii (a.d, £915) and the San Diego^ Exliibi- 
tzon 1915), to ail of which isonte of the best-known. American architects 
contiibuted their th^igns, ah helped to form a liighcr standard of public tastc^ 

llie author has experienced considerable dtAcuity in selecting a repre¬ 
sentative List of recent buhdings^^and it must be understood that ihosa 
mentioned are not o^^ssarily more representative than many othet? not 
inctudecL 

(t) Ikmesiic.—The domestic andiiteclure of America since a.h. 1S93 
kicludas some of the most satisfactory buildings both in town and crnmtrj'. 
House plans often show great originality, with ^aircaseSp loggias, and sleep 
roofs as the main leaturea. Tlie trend of modein architectarf: ts indeed 
wed Seen in the rapidly tncreasiDg number of house^s surrounded by formal 
gard^ whkh approxiniiite to those of Etigbmd, and with ine^Ttabk 
modiEcaiions which resnlt from the inoorporation of the latest systems of 
switation, beating, lighting, and every sort of labouf-saving appliance 
dictated by thr oatur^ de^e of an entcrjJii^ing race for comjdeteness, as 
well as by the prevailing social conditkm^ which necessitate the reduction of 
manual Labour in the service of the iioiise, 

Louis Sullivan (p. original design^, had many followers, notably 

Mr. Fimnt LJoyd Wri^t, whose domestic architecture is forteful aud 
picturesque, as seen in bi$ own house at Springgreen, Wis., and a number uf 
other bidldiiigs. The Houses of Pasad^, CaL, and at Gkncovep L.L* 
both by Efcrtram Goodhue, the house for Otto Kahn at Svoset, L.f., in the 
French Renaissance style, and the \^Tii(ney House at Wheatley Hills, L.L, 
both by Delano and Aldrich in the Palladian manner, are other examples, 
Amnngst the smaller houses in the tmcijlionaJ Colcmial manner is the Duncan 
HousCp Newport. by John Russell Pope* while nnmcratis other architects 
have erected fine country hoi:tscs and country dubs, andi as th^ Uid-Pmes 
Country Club, Knoll wood, N.C.j, by Aymar Embury, lliere are znany large 
town houd^p such as the Pratt residence. Park Avenue, in the astyfar 
Renaissance style, by Ddann and Aldrich* while other town buildings indnde 
residential flats, such as the group on Part Avenue by MtKim, Mead and 
White, and dubs such as the University *Qnb, New Yoik (jld. 1900!, 
modelled by McKIm* Mead and White on the Rictaidi Palace, Florence 
(p. 630). 

{2> Ec^Usiailicair —In New England, and, indeed, throughout .Amrnicap 
the Georgian precedent has been frequrmtly followed, as in S. Paul's Church* 
Newbiir}'pOTt. Mass., by Fury, Sbaw and Hepburn, while churches under 
classical influence indude the First Churdi of Christ ^ientistp New York, by 
CaiTM and Hastings, and the Third Church ot Christ Sdentist, New Vorkp 
by Delano and Aldrich, eftective designs of the (knrgian t)*pe. The Unity 
Temple, Oat Park, by Frank Lloyd Wright, is remarkablE for its avoidance 
of historic precedent. 

Gothic retains its hold on efattreh architecture, but has been linked 
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with the renariuble ari^inaiity of Ralph A<iams Cram (A, a.i>. 1863) and 
his partnei. Bciiiam Goodhuft {1860-1924), whose early wocks include AiJ 
Saints, Ashtnont. Mass, {a,d. 1892). and the avdry Cho^. Pjttsbu^ 
£a d. 1007). The First Baptist Cbnreh, Pittsburg, Pa. (p. 874 A), and S. 
Thoinas' Church, New Vtark (AJ>. 1906), both by Cram, Goodhue and 
Fereuson have fine original Gothic treatment, white S. Bartholomews 
Chi^, New York, N.Y., by Goodhae. has a portico deafened by C F, 
McKim based on the Romanesque portal of S. Gilles, France {p. 300). 

S. John the Divine. New York, N.Y. (p. 874 «). the^tesl of aU Anjencan 
chur^es, has tul^ a somewhat varied history. Originally desagi^ (a.d, 
iBoaJ in the Romamsque manner by Lefatge, it was trs^fonned by Cram 
and Ferguson into a late Gothic building with five aisles, donhte d^* 
fitoiy', and with an exterior combining, late French and English Gothic, 
with a hnge central tower, two western towers and fiying buttress®—a 
rnonum^ttal testunony to architccturai tradition. The Episcopal Catbediah 
Washington, D.C., hy H. Vaughan and C, F. Bodley, R-A,, hp a central and 
twin western towers in the decorated manner, and double dying buttresses, 

(3 Conifflercwl—The many Federal Banks throughout the 
frequently (ona part of the inrraasing number of office buildings. The 
Tribune Building, New York, N.Y,, 285 feet high, by Richa^ M. Himt, Me 
of the first high bniMings, and the Macmilian BuUdings, New York, N.Y,, 
by Cairere and Hasrings, and Reeve and Lamb are well-known examples. 
The Merchandise Mart Building, Chicago (p, 8S1 a), by Graham, Ander¬ 
son, Probsi and WTiite, one of the latest ofice blocks, has twenty store's 
group^ pleasinglv with central and angle towers, and is claimed to toe 
largest office building in the worid, housing mor* than ao,ooo people during 
the day. The Auditorima Buildinfi, Chicago (a.d, iSSo), by Adler and 
Sullivan, in the quasi-Roinajicsqoe style, is a theatre and hotel combiEjm, 
and was’ one of the first to be deamied with sted framework, ttofie titf 
Garrick (famerly Schiller) Theitre, Chicago (p. *73 by the same archi¬ 
tects, is a most successful design of a Uiity baildmg, and the Centoiy 
New York, by Caitoie and Hastings, is a palatial edifice in the Frennn 
Renaissance manner. The Capitol Theatre, New York, N.Y., by Th^as 
W, Lamb, ia a typical dnema, and the Chicago Civic Opera, by Graha^ 
Anderson, Pfobst and WTiite, recently completed, is a notable example with 
a superimposed office building. . - < 

Hotels have kept pace with the TOpulation and have developed m sw* 
and importance, well-known examples being toe Ponce de Leon Hotri, 
fioint Augustine, a magnificent structure in the Spsmisb Renaissance style, by 
Canira and Hastings, the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic Qty, N.Jby Price and 
Mr! while in New York tbe Shelton, Waldorf-Artoria. New Plaza, and 

Knickerbocker Holds are of Immense site and fitted with every conveoienefi. 
The great Sboppipg Stores in the large cities are really small towns m 
ihcmsdves. with thdr luncheon, rest rooms and h^braries- The Marshall 
Field Building New York, N.Y.. by Warren and Wetniore, John Wana- 
maker's Store, PhiladeIpbiH, and the Lard and Taylor's Store. New York, 
by Starrett and Van Vleck, are among the best known of toese star®. 

America is fortunate in ha™g some fine modern railway station-**, t^ 
most imposing of all being the Peimsyivania Station, New York, N,Y. 
(A.D. 1906] tp. 8Sa AJ, by McKim. Mead and White, with its fine 
hall (p. 83 i c), *So feet long, loo feet wide and r45 feet high, obviously foondea 
on the Tepidariitm of the Baths of Caracalte. Rome {p. 167). The Grand 
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Centra] StatioDj New Ywki N.Y*j by Warren and Wetmore^ the Union 
Station, Qiica^, by Graham, Ajidersniit Prohst and V^'Tiitc, and the 
Union Station, Ridimond, Va,, by John RosselJ Pope are oiicr lutainples, 
^Varehonaes and Faetoriei erected in recent years exhibit that efificicncy 
which we associate with American: commerce, iThe Caiiokia Power Station, 
East S. Louisp Mo,^ by Maonanp Russell and Crowell* an imposing mass of 
fcmxoncrate crowned by eight lofty circular chimneys: the Pennsylvania 
Freight Termmiajp Chicago, by McLanahan & Beuclmer, a successful piece of 
O-iilitarian architecture ; the Hudson Motor Gar BuUdiug^ Detroit, Mich^* by 
Albert Kahn ; and the 6ne Army Supply Base, South HraokJyn, N.Y.p by 
Giss Gilbert, aO devoid of architecting urrianientp rely fur eSect upon 
dbtributiou of mass and general proportion, 

{4) Cmc.—Ci\dc architecture has made much progress, carrying on the 
previous tradition* commenced in the Capitol at Washington, The Rhode 
Island State Capitol, Providence^ R.L* by McKim^ Mead and WTiite, and the 
Minnesota State Capitol, S. Paul* Minn., by Cass Gilbei^, are large pd 
imposing Renaissance structures^ as is also the Wisconsin State Capitol. 
MaddisoUp W%., with dome reminiscent of S. Paul's. London {p. S03)* by 
Geo. Post & Sous. The Nebraska State Capitol, Lincoha, Neb. (p, S85 A), 
bv Bertram G. Goodhue, is remarkable for its g^metrical plan and ccntml 
entrance leading to a ball ctrowned by an impressive tower, whDe tiie fecades, 
which owe little to precedent* will probably influence luture builflin^. 

Town halls vary in she* according to their importance and continue the 
type uiauguraCcd m the City Hall* New York 1S03). The Muuidpal 
Buildijigp New York, N,Y, (p* 8S1 s)* by McKim, Mead and White, departs 
from precedent, being a twenty-three^toried structure with recess^ centra 
and fine crowning storied tantem in the Wren manner. 

Nmnerotis Museums have been erected and are a type of building which 
give free play to an architect's imagination. The Mnsemn of Fine ,Art5, 
Bo2»ton, Mass., by Guy Lowell; the Museum, Cleveland, Ohin, by HubbeU 
and Benes | and the Freer Art Gallery, W^aihington^ by Charles 
Platt, arc wdUsnown examplis, while the NatioiLal Aeudemy of Scienoes* 
Washington. by &rtinm G. Goodhue, was designed to hiirmoiiise with 
the Capitol and the Washington and Lincoln Meniorialik 

Hospitals and Asylums show many novelties in planning* such as the Filth 
Avenue Hospital, New Yurt* N.Y.p by Y"ork and Sawyer, the Coltimbb 
Medical Hospital* New York, N,Y , by James Gamble Rogera, and the New 
York Hospital, New York. N.Y., by Coolidge, Sbepky, Bulfinch and Abbott. 

Town-planning schemes axe on a much bolder than is possible in old 
England, and have been adopted In New \ ork* Philadelphia. Oucago, San 
Francisco, and nuuiv rising township? of the States^ Tbe City of \V^a$limg- 
ton, which bad origlnalLy hittn planned by L'Enfant (A,n. 1791)* bad aft^- 
waxds Undergone many changes, but is to be restored by Buinham, McKim 
and Olmsted lo L'Enfant's plan, with necessary extensions m incliide the 
Lincoln Memoriat 

(5) fiditfdNmJ.—Education buEdings have been de^^lopjed to a remark¬ 
able extent, and large stuns of money have been given by philanthropists for 
their erection. The University of Chicago (a h, 1891)* by Henry Ive$ Cobb* 
a Gnu scheme tn the Gothic style, necalls the plan of the Escurial near Madrid 
(p, 75^), with a main central court, ami chapel by Bertram G. Goodhue. 
H^^ard Univertityp Cambridge, Hass.* has been continually added to since 
Aft 1720,, and among recent buildings are the School of Biisimss Admintitra^ 
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tion by McKim, Mead aud WhiU , tbe Mowty: Hall and Gore Hall, by Coolidg^, 
Shepley & Co., and the Yildencr Memorial Library, by H, Trumbauer, 
Printreton University, N J., is lield by some to be one of the finest ifi the 
States^ aihi includes the Ihnnceton Graduate CoLL^e^ by Cram, Goodhue and 
Fer^ofi. Columbia Uaiversity Library, Yort* X-Y. (^s>. 1893^, by 
McKim, Mead and Mliite, a donied cla$£iail stmcttite with loiUe colomiades, 
and Yade University* New Haven, Conn., with ks buildings designed by 
James Gamble Rogers in the Gothic style, nre noteworthy. The U*S* 
Military Academy. West Point* has been enriched with two remarkable 
buildings by Cram, Goodiuie and Ferguson in tlie Gothic manner^ viz.. Post 
Headquarters and the Qmpel (a,d. rgotl (p. S83 n), a severely plain structure 
in rough masonry crowned with an imposing central tower. The Massa^ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Hass,, by W* W* Bosworthj an 
enormous stmeture far remov^ trom architectural precedent, is ont gre^t 
single conception with fine central court and a low dome on the central axis. 

America possesses a number oi libraries, w^eil plmtnri tor their purpose 
and tlius are architecturally expressive. Hie Public Library, Boston* Mass- 
(p« &S;t ch by ^fcKim, Mead and W^te (completed a.d. 1895), is an extremely 
astyiar desigu, obiionsSy founded on the Library of S* G^neviive* 
Paris. Tlie Public Library^ Kew York, N.Y. (p* fiSa B), bv Camire and 
Mastiags (completed A.m i9ri)p has an impressive oolonnailad entrance and 
coliLuinar treatment^ while the Biynnt Pork facade owes its peculiar 
fenestration to the long lines oE the book-stack windows and large reading- 
room windows crowning the <x>mpo$hiou. 

(6} —SUdiums form a class of structure, baseri on Gr^ 

and Roman preccdenlSp which are largely engineering in character, in whidi 
reinforced concrete has been successfully employed^ aM ii^dude the Harvard 
University Stadium, Cambridge, by George B. Cersdorff i the Yale 

University Bowl, New Haven, Coim.* by Doim Barber; and die Coloss*™* 
Lm AngeleSp Cal. (p. 86 j\ by J, and D. l^kinson* one of tire finest of these 
Stadiums, with seats for ^^oOO people. 

The Temple of the Scottish Rite, Washington, D.C. (a.D. 1915) 883 

by John Russell Popei is piubabty the finest mascmic tenrpje In the world, 
and was obviously founded rni the Mausoleum of Holicaruassoa (p. 1^3) p 
witli Alterations to suit Jts special purpose^ The Liberty Memorial, Kansas 
City, MOi tp, 884 E}j by H. Van Buren MAgoni^le, is an imposing memorial of 
novel design oonsisring of an enoiiqoils ^^haft-like polygoim column 216 feet 
high, set in a raised pmxa and fiaiikei.1 by tow structure. The Linoolii 
Memoriadp Washington, D,C. (completed a.d, 1932), by Henry Bacon, a 
tempJC'Hke Doric structure on the axis of the Capitol, overlookuig the 
Potomac, iva5 designed lo enclose the statue of Abiaham Lmcoln. 

[7) 5 ky^*ipiT!$^~lt h worthy of note that in America, and within the 
limits id the kst three oetiturie^, are to he found the most striking archi¬ 
tectural couLrasls in the world. There seetus iniieed to be no visible kinship 
between the old Colonial country house of the &uLbeni States, whidi spreads 
easily and larily alcmg the ground, and the modern commercial building ot 
the Nortitem States* known as the skyscrapec* which, rising from limited 
site, aggressively piercos the sky. The abnnxmal progress of American 
industries during recent years, the general us^s of ek'ctric dovAtofs and of 
firifr-resisting oonstruiction, together with the high price of land, have caused 
many iitipt»rtani tmildings to be carried to a great height. They have been 
cDR^tructeti of a framework of «ted« with tliin nusoniy^ brick or terra-cotta 
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A. Tm^ MEKCHiiNDisa Mart Builuihg, Chicago (a.&- See p. S7S 



B* Tub Ml'kicjpal B^U-Disg, 
YottK, N*Y. (a.P. 191^s)- See p. ^79 


C I'BKHBYLYAPffA StATIOX, NjEW YoRK, aV.V- 
\V'Ami<o-HALL (4.0,1906]. Soil p. S7S 
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A. PsKfisiTLVAxiA Station, >f*w Vokk. N,y. ^ p 



B. Tub Pwbhc Libhabv. Hmw Yobic, N\V, (Complotel a.b, ign). See p, 33o 



C, Tub Fobug LraBAKv. Boston, Mms. iCompleted aj>, iSqj). Sec p, SSo 
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A. XeSRA^IU &TATE CAPITOL, Ll.TC^Ija, (a.»_ S« p, 



B. CoAi^Ei:, U^S, AcadeuYh West 
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A- 53J Noam ^liCiflCiAK 
\vi^\i»,CmcAGO tiJJ. 19 ^ 8 ^). 
See p. 



D. ^'ootwowm BtriTEiNti, 
Nkw Yoiia 
[A.u. See p* 




B_ Paucoliv^ Building, 
Chicago 

See p. S 8 j 5 


C Pa>:%&llenic Bouse, 
New Yd&x U-U. E^z^p 
See p. 065 



E. Lipbety ^Iemdelbj,, F« Emfikb Stau Boeldeng 
Kaxias CiTTi M*, New York 

(aJ). igjajj. (a.d. 1911). See p. 
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walls^ thus providifiif gr^tef floor areas. Such bmldmp^ lDtrodiic«!d about 
A.D. eSB 5^ hftve much novelty in design, and have bem tnfluenml by the 
New York Zoning Law ^1916} with its regulations as to the design of high 
buildings. 

The Fladixm Buflding, New York, by D. E. Burnham A Co * a ttoiqne 
structure 390 feel high (20 storeys), was one of the earliest in which the sted 
flame superseded the solid mas<ktfy waU, arid was foUowcd hy the Reliance 
Building, Chicago (a.d* 1895), by Burnham & Root; the Metropolitan Life 
Building, New York, N. Y., by Lc Brun, 700 feet lugh^ designed on the hne$ 
of the CWpanlle of S. Marie, Venice (p. 553); the Geneml Motors Building, 
Detroit, Mich., by Albert Kahnp and the Cnnard Budding, New Yoii, 
N.Y,, by B, W* Morris, while the Temimal BuildiTag, New Yoric, N.Y., by 
Helme and Corbett, is one of the must successful of th^ marry-store^^ 
bnildmgs. 

The Woolworth Btidding, New York (a.d. 1913) {p. 884 d), by Cass Gilbert, 
is one of the most complete examples of high building design. It is a 
steel frame structure fac^ with stone and decorated in a free treatment oi 
Gothk. The mam building has 31 storeys and is 400 feet high. The tower 
fias an addltkiual 29 storeys* u., 60 m all, with a total h^ht from the 
pavement of Soo feet, or wdl over twice the height ol S, Paul's Cathedral^ 
London. The building has 26 lilt$^ 4 fire escape stairways, and special 
provisions have been made agamst fire. A restauiant, shops, Turkish ^ths, 
and s^imrrfipg baths, besides suites of offices, are comprised ^thin the 
bufiding, whidi is occupied by over 10,000 people* 

Other well-known examples are the Chrysler BuHding, New York, 8c8 feet 
high {68 storeys), by W. Van Afen , the New York Telephone Building, New 
York (32 storeys), by McKemsiet Voerrhees and CineUu; Panbelienic 
House, New York City (p- S64C) {27 storeys), by J. M. Howells; '" 333 /* 
North Michigan Avcniie, Chicago, TU. (p. A) {^35 storeys) and the Palm* 
olive Building, Chicago (p. S84 b), both by Holabixd and Root. Tlia 
Empire State Btiilding, New York (p, 884 f)> by Shreve. Lamb and Harman 
{85 storeys)* the latest ot aH tliese skyscrapers, has a height to the top of the 
mast of 1,250 feet, nearly a quarter of a mlJoH The recessed portions of 
the ra^ade produce pDaster-iike masses de^^oid of architectural trapping? and 
thus rdy for effect on mass and preportion. Tlie buOding, with its 65 lifts, 
shoptSp offices, restaurants, banks, swunmiog pools, Turkish baths, and dubs, 
forms in fact a town tn itself. 

These skyscraper? of American cornmerdal citi» are strikuig examples 
of the accepted princtple that site, purpose and material must exintrol 
design, and such buildings have produced a great ardiltectura) revolution^ in. 
vhi^ offices, high in the air, are removed frem the noise and dust of the 
itreef below. It is the electric elevator which replaced the hydraulic lilt, 
that performed the miracle of the possibility of piling one storey on anotlw 
till now the Empire State Buildl^, the skyscraper in assails the 

douds at 85 storeys. La fact the dectric elevator was the mother of thr 
skyscraper. Electricity and the engineer have thus enabled the arebiteej 
to tiuilcf higher and hi^er stiU. the stability qI the edifice depending on ib 
skeleton of steel girders, and in our time, have we witness^ the greatest 
breaking away fr^ traction of all timea. The Egyptians, Greeks, Romant, 
Meduevnl and Renaissance buildjera, could not actuevc thU style of building, 
for isj them Fled and electricity were unknown as powers to be haruessed as 
aids to building enterprises. 
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Hat novel forms being evolved arbe from new comlitioas, matedab, and 
pQssibilitfes in design, and these mmt lesult in that originality which is so 
much sought after m the modembt school of thought wtiich has set 
against the architecture of precedent and tradrtioti. 

Architects should not be led astray, however, into thinking that tliey arc 
better able to produce something original mthaut a study of the best 
cxarnples of what has gone before, for there is ipal value in tradition and the 
architect who is thoroughly conversant with it is more Likely to produce 
original designs than one who ha$ not been so train^P 

There b a fetish for cmginality among certain architects, but there is no 
artistic mcrii of necessity m originality, as a novd form may be as bad as an 
old ope, and beamy b the only standard which can be acknowledged as a test. 
And] i lecture, which is lithic history, much resembles language which has 
come down the centuries with chaises in each age. Just as m Usting 
beneht can come from a newly invented language, such as Volapuk or 
Esperanto, for we stiU speak the language of Sl^espeare^ though with 
alteratbo of pbiase* so it will be found that forced originality should noi 
be encouraged, and naturaloir%iuiility should result from new coudiiions and 
mateiiab. As Pope has pot it: 

^'In Arh, M t&e same rale ■'til bJ>leI 

Alike tuilJiJCk’, it m tiEv or 

There is great scope lor arehiteettne in Ameiica il architects express 
themselves in the language of their own times, for no advance can be made 
by the mere reproduction of ancient bnildings, as 1ms been dune in certain 
epes. constituting a retrogressive movement ond showing a want of appteda- 
tioa of the true mission of art. The great historic $tydes must of course be 
well studied^ not only for the outward forms and features, bnt also for the 
principles of construction on which they are founded, much in the same way 
as the standaid Uteratiune of the past lays the foundation of good literary 
style. Tlnis will the architect produce btuMings teflecting the hopes, needs, 
and aspirations of Ids age and generaiion, and attack novel architcduml 
problems in a satisfactory majiner. 

American architects, many of whom are first trained at the Ecnle des 
Beaux-Arts p Paris, have already advanced rapidly along new lines of adapted 
design, and have, m thek varinus biuldiiigs, displayed that peculiar Ajneiicaii 
freedom of character and outlrok which «nai>les them imcousdoiisly to cut 
their vniy straight to the pardcuJar types of design most suitable for the wide 
variety of purposes, whether coimnerdiil, mdustria]. social educational, 
mtmidpal, rdt^us^ or domestic, uf the up-^tendate a nd ratiummelled 
ettkens of America, It b indeed only natural that the great country of the 
West, which was fuimded in religious frroltjm. and was later established in 
political freedom, should to-day band on the torch of freedom* not only in 
teligion and politics, bat in iiteratnrfr and art. 
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PART ir 


THE NON-HISTORICAL STYLES 

GEXERAL EinitODirC-nON 

A Qf tbe world’s artliftectuR would be incoxaplete tf we did nol 

pass in review dot otiiy those allied and progi«^ve styles which we have 
designated as Ubiorical, but abo tho% other styles—ftidlan, Cbinese, 
Japanese, Central Aniedcan, and Saracenic—which remamed detached from 
Western Art and exerdsod httle direct inBuence cm it, and which we there¬ 
fore term Non-Histoncal, Saracenic art, howeii'er, through the agency of 
the Moorish occupation of Spain, has left its indelible imprint on the aicbi- 
tectore of that country. Egyptian and West Arialic Arcbiteciuie have 
been indoded among the Idstorical styls, because th^ inBuenced the 
architecture of Greece and therefore of all subsequent historical stylK. 
FerguKon, who was the first to pU^ together the storv of Eastern architec¬ 
ture, utHbed the vast amount of material bmti^fat'to ligbt by General 
Cunningham and others, who bad been worhing mainly in connection with 
Indian government departments, and the ciuonoilogy founded on these 
investigatioiis is here adopted. Eastern art presorts many features to 
which Europeans am unaccustomed, and which therefore often strike them 
as onpleasii^ or bisaire; but it must be remembered that use is 
nature, and, in coosidering the many forms whicb tous-vergeem thennteque 
we must make allowance for that esacnfial difference between East and 
VVest whicii is further accentuated m purely Eastern architectiue by those 
religious observances and sodal customs of which, in accordance with our 
nsu^ method, we shall take due cognisance. These ncui'historicai styles 
can scarcelj; be as interesting from an mchitect’s pdnt of view as those of 
Europe, wJiich ba\*e progre^ed by the sucoessive sointion of constnictive 
problems, .resolutely met and overoome : for in tfie East dewrative 
fieem genciaDy to have outweighed alt other consuIcraHons, and in this 
would appw to lie the main essential diflcrences between Historical and 
Kon-Historica] architecture- 
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(CtrAt B^c. 15a tp {KCfiBnt d&y) 


T. INFLUENCES 

i. GeographicjiL—Lcidla, a gr^t trmrjgiii^T penlniiula qI SdEthem Asia, cavi&r- 
ing an area fifteen time^ the size of Great Britaiii, ts boundjed on the agfrth by 
the Himalaya Moimtaiiis and their lateral spurn, and on we^t, and smth 
by the sea. By reason ol her geogmphical p^inn, ImUa tn the earliesi 
thnes T^wved the overflow of the andent races ot Central Ask, and thus was 
chiefly Influenced from the north ; more especially became th^ absence of 
good harboitr? along her coasts did not tend to ptomiote intercourse by oea. 
^e great rivers Ganges, Indus, NerlTudda, KLstna^ and Jumna aflorded 
employment to thousands of boatmen^ and were utilised for rafting down 
buiiding'timber from the jmmeiL$e forests: whik dtiea naturally sprang up 
on the Wiks of riveis which were trade routes and highways^ and thus the 
Ganges-Jumna Val^ amtatns some of the prindp^ dries nf ^hitectuml 
importance. Ddhi, tlie " Rome of India/^ ^vering nearly fifty square 
nUles^ was the capital of the Mogiil Emperors (p- 954)j and its importance 
was undoubtedly due £0 its cominandii^ position at the jonctiem of the four 
historic roads froTti the Lower Ganges, the Hindu Kush, the hidm V^ey^ 
and the Gulf of Cambay. l>elbj is the centre of India, as London is of 
England^ and after having been the capital ol Hin drt Mahometan, and Mogul 
Empires, it b now tte capital of the Dominion of India and Karachi 
b the capiTal of Pakistan- On the Western Gh^ts along the coast-line there 
are rock-cut tempJeSj. which in their capitals and oolumns suggest the influence 
of Eg3^t^ Persia, and Assyria, The Greek Bactrian Kingdom in the norths 
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bad CJTOsidcrabk inSiULfice on the ardutectlira, primarily of tht 
Gaodliara district.^ wbenoe it ^spread over Nonhem India. The compara' 
tiwiy open ^rniiry on the east ami was mon? acoessibk to dvilLsation, so 
that the ancient dynasdas of Southem India fixed their capitals there, rather 
than on the w^t coast, where there is only a namyw strip ol lowland between 
tbc GbAts and the seaboard, so that the inhabitants remain^ oven to this 
day, aloof from dvili$in| movements. The map (p. S&q) with its diagrams 
taken from (^isy's ■" HistoLre de l^ATchitecitire. indicates the different 
type of building charartmitic qI each district of India. 

ii GeoJogici—The excellent building stone in the centre of the penm- 
sula* and in the bill cotmijy generally^ infitienced Indian arcliitecturo itom 
llie earliest times,. The famous pink marble of Rajputanaj used in the 
buildings at Delhi and Agra, the " trap'' and gnmite of the Deccan, the 
sandstone of certain districts, and the volcanic potsione o! HuUahTd, all 
contributed to (levelop those characteristics w^hich are peculiar to the 
different localities, in Western India the rock-cut "'Chaityas"" of tlie 
Duddhi^ were produced in the acntal geological formation j for they were 
earthed in the horizontal strata of the living rock^ where ii rises sheer from 
the ^und in perpendimlar clifls. At Slahavelljpore and Diota, the 
Dravidian rock-cut temples^ known as ** Kaths," were hewn out of the 
anjygdaldfdal trap formations. Teak, the princip^ timber nl the country^ 
is found on the .Eastern and Westem GhAts^ and in the HtmaJayas; wliile 
besides ebony and bamboo them are the paims^ which grow mostly on the 
lowlands of the coast, and supply food, dri^, clothiiig^ and building maieriaJ 
to the natives. In the low-Jying plains of Bengal^ thp alluvial soil was the 
only rratcri^ available fpr bniMing^ widcli* made into bricks, w'as used 
extensively in this district Terra-cotta seems to have been employed in 
early times, and ihe case with wfaidi plastic day was pressed into moulds 
may be responsible for $oii!e of the exuberance of ornament in later periods, 
lime for building w^as obtained by burning lime^one, and kankar^ a 

nodular form of impure lime iouna in river valleys. 

Ui, Cltmauc.—India lies mostly witlun the tropics^ and two piincipa] 
seasons, wet and dry^ divide the year. HejCi as in Egypt, Assyria, and 
Persia., flat tertaxed lools for coolness, exercise,, and sleeping are the rule- 
The use of the great or punkah* is an indication of the intense heat, 
which mhuenced the size and trt-atment of architectural openings r thus 
the pierced sen^n or lattice wtiuJoiiV, which is so characteristic a feature 
oJ Indian as of all Eastern art* was designed to exclude the iigbt and heat 
caused by the TOnstani sunfifaine. Canals, rttservoiis* and tanks, whldi 
are conspicuous in cutinection with the plans both of temples and palaces, 
were iirccssaiy fur irrigation and water-storage during the dry season. 

Iv. Religiotis.—The Early Vedic raligion, of whidi tlu^ ” Rig-Veda "—a 
coliecucn of poems addressed to the gods-^ftinits the literary memorial^ and 
had existed in ihe aLxth century before otir era, before the rise of 
Buddhism. 

BmUhiit .—Gotama or Buddha, the " Enlightened " (B.c. 623^3) who. 
from the age of thkty-five, sj^eni bb life ia preactuig his new-found faith, 
was the founder ol Btiddlu^m^ the religion which was the first gre at bond 
oJ union among the Indian races. Ihe Emperor Asoba {B.c. 272-327) 
adopted Buddhism, and made it the state religion, Constantine did with 
Chnstiajiity in the West* and so it femained for nearly a thousand yean 
till jjOw To bis reign can be traced the historical architecture of India. 
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an andutflcture of rdi^oD, in wliick, however, sajtted biuldjng^ wen* origiii- 
ally not temples to gods, but monasteries or memonal shrines to holy men. 
The great Buddhist inanasteiy of Nalanda, south of Patna, accommwlatiiig 
ro.coo priests, existed for the first five hundred years of our era, and cemT” 
apoaded to the Eniopean monaateriea ol the Middle Ages^ attracting and 
disseminating all the ieaining of the age. The Chinese pilgcitna to India til 
A.D. 400 and A,P. 630 have left mteresiihg desciiptiona of their visits to this 
and othi:!r buildmgs. The tenets of Buddhisrfi are inscribed on monuments 
at Buddb-Gaya, Bharbut, and oti " topes '* and gateways at Sanchi and 
elsewhere, HeUe worship, which an essential [eature of the Buddhist 
rcligionp nccesritated the cnection oi topes " or " dagobas"" to contain relics 
of saints. The non-Aryan peoples of India intnxluced tree and serj>ent 
worship, whicli is fiesponsible for many decorative emblems, such as seven- 
headed serpents, and the celebrated ** Bo-Tree at Anuradhapura, Ceylon, 
has been worshipped for over two thousaxid years, 

Jaim .—This religion^ which seems to have been founded on Buddhism, 
rose to Unjwnance about a.o. tooo, and a statue of one of the twenty-four 
Jinas or saints, with its distinctive sign, such as a buli* eleplinnt, monkey. 
Crocodile* rfiinoceres. or lion, is placed in each temple* The extraordinary 
number of image cells, 236 in one btiilding, h^ led to the supposition that the 
Jains believed the particular saint to whom the temple was dedicated was 
honoured in direct ratio to the number of his statues. They also regarded 
temple-building as a virtue, ensurmg a happy future state^ and this led to the 
endowment of temples by private individuaU, These buildings are enn- 
spicnous by numbers rather than by architectural importance* 

HinJitr — The Modem Hlndti reiigioUr geaer^ly known as the Brah* 
manicat. hom the name of the priestly order, dates from about a.d* 750, It 
was a joint product of the Vedic cult, Buddhkm, and Brahmanism, and vvas. 
in r&ahiy, a sodal Ica^e resting upon caste, a complicated syseem of divUiou 
ol die people according to race, occupation* and geographical position. The 
Hindu or DrahinaiiicaJ religion broadly divided the community into castes, 
vi2. : (a) Brahmans* or priests, lawgivers, poets, and scientists j (b) Rajputs, 
or landowneis and soldiers : (cj Vaisyai, or Aryan agrictiltiiraJ settlers and 
(raftsmen; [dj Sudras* or serfs. Each caste became, as it were, a ttude guild 
to whose c^re were entrusted the [mntdactuFes, d^orative arts, and working 
in precious stones. There wiere few tombs built in this period* for the Brah- 
manical doctrine of the transmigration of souls did not encourage tomb- 
building, Monastic life had ceased with the decay of Buddhi^^ and there¬ 
fore monastenes were replaced by hypostyle haUs, which sheltered pilgrims, 
and there wiire sacred lakes occasion^y smrunnded by porticoes. 

The Mahometari religion and the forms in architecture to which it gave 
rise in India are considered ondcr Indian Saracenic (p. 955). 

r. Soda!.—Hie peoples of tndia cons^t of (aj the Non-Aryan tribes or 
aborigmes : (A) the Aryan or Sanskrit-speakiiig race, which includes 
Biahiuans and kiijputs; {c} Hindus, a mixed population formed of the 
above : [dj JUahomeLau invadei^* These races have realty never amalga¬ 
mated* but have becume mixed In ^"aiying degrees, and have always remained 
subject to the unchanging conditions w'hieh charajcterise the East, The chief 
dividiiig lines are those of religion and caste, rather than of race and language, 
and this has natura^y produ^ w architecture which shows little progressive 
dei-elopment: while there is divetrity and absence of unity between the 
different styles in this vast peninsula The tenure of land by feudal princes 
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pr<^uced cnorroous reveuaes which were largely spent tn the erection of 
religion TnoDnmenta lor self'gratificatioii. Amaiig the most in tcllectuai 
the spintual and contemptalive aspects of life ovetsbadowed the ptacticai 
and political, and eren inSuenced architeciore, as is seen in the aixtidanea of 
wnstmctive problems. Arehitectnre. like other records of events, is sUent 
from the expiring years of BnddMsia (s_d. 750) to the conunencement of the 
elev'^th ceotufy. The tJahawanso ” of Ceylon, however,, a series of met 
insenpdons, farms a histoncal record of that island from b,c. a^o. The 
sobordi^tion of human personality under the caste system, which divided 
^ple into cmnmuiiitia rather than into familms, was not favourable to 
domestic architectme, which Lentained in a rudunentarj' state. The Sai^lmt 
grammar of Panini, compiled aboat B.c, 550, is still the foundation of the 
study of the Aryan langm^e. The epic poems known as the ‘ ’ Mahabbarata *' 
or chronldes of the Delhi Kings up to B.q. 1200, and the “ Ramayana," or 
story of the Aryan advance into S^them India about B.c. tooo, are works 
by^e Unmans that may be compared to Homer's " hkd “ mad Vtrail’s 
■ ^neHL ’ Sir W. Hunter's " Brief History of the Indian Peoples *' forms 
an excellent r&UHt/ of Indian art and life, 

vi. Hiatorica].—Alfisander’s conquests in North-West India (b,c, 337) 
(p. 71) brought that oouutiy into touch with European and West Aaatic art; 
thus Creek. Assroan, Persian infiueijces are apparent in the archiiec- 
lui^ dftaiJ pf that r&gicwi. The Gieelc Bactiian Kingdatn (fix, 
which, along with India, felt to Selctikos Nikator. one of Alexander's generals 
^d founder of the Syrian monarchy, exercised conaderabTe Classical 
influence ova Northern India, From the time of Alexander to the dme of 
Vasco da Gama [a.D. 149S) Europe had little direct induenM on tlia East. 
The Tartar or Scytblc inroads from b.c. 126 to the fifth century of our era 
succeeded those of tlie Greeks. The Mahometan in vasion. In the thirteenth 
century, led to the adoption of Saracenic features, thus producing an Indian 
verson of that style. From aj>. 1746 British rule in India was beine con- 
^i^ted. until in a,©, 1858 the annexation to the BritIsJi Crown was effected 
by Roy al lamation, a historic event which has still further promoted an 
intemwgling ol European and native art. The seleciioa of Delhi as the 
caojtal of the Indian Empire gave an opportunity for English and native 
^ent to produce public bmidinga (p. 866) in accord with Onental surround¬ 
ings and sm^Ie for theu Imperial ompose, but in a.d. 1^47 the cotintT\' 
was lianded buck to the people of India, ^ 

a.'ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 

Indian architecture is divided into the foiJowing periods, which, however, 
ireq^uently overlap: 

Jl) The BnddMst style (b,c. 25Q-Aj», 750). India (north of the Deccan) 
and Cej’lon. 

. T«K>—1300) with later revivals. The whole 

of India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 

Brahman) style, subdivided into (a) The Northern 
Hmdo style m North India (A.D. 600 to the present time), (i) The Chalu- 
kyan style in Central India {a.d, 1000-1300). (e) The Dravidian style in 
South India (a.©. 1330-1750). ' 

fl) fiialilter ^^frefnrr.-^Tlie appearance of atmetunU tompltiis, ol 
which non* are kft, can only be conjectured from that of the mk'cul 
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temples* which, however^ have only one la^e. cut in the lajc« ot the tock. 
This architecture* which is, therefq/e* mainly internal^ is mteresring as 
showing an imitation of limber fon^whkh wm nepeatediong-a ft e r thm - 
<rjtism d"^tT0 had ceased (d. Gteek Araiitecture^^ p, ^4)* jjvith the exception 
of the (a^ade* ornament was lavtshed on inter^ colurrm^ and rwfs, the 
former of whni were short and ovetladen with ornament, while Uielatter were 
generally semicircular, trea ty with riba showing a timb^ derivation^lp, 899)- 
(^) J<tt^ A fctoiscittTtf 5 tyle b genemllj regarded as being founded 
on Buddhist ardutectme r^lhe monumen ts are mainly rdigious and mostlv 
belong to the great age of Jaim orchitactun? (A*n, 1000-1300)* and art fotmd 
m all parts of EadJa, ftspecial!^* in the north. Temples have an eutfance porch 
or hall, generally cruaform on plan, and columns with bracket capitals and 
angular struts which support domes often of various he'ights and invariably 
built in haruontal ooorsis of stone, which, exerting no lateral thrust.* am 
supported on columns without the aid of buttresses fp. 896 B). The interior 
thus presents a light and graceful character, further enhanced by the method 
of planning of an in and out or emciform shape (p* 900 Then comes 
a smatr square ** vimjim ** or idol^ell* containing the cmes-legged seated 
figt^ of the saint. It is lit imly from the dcvnr* and ciuwnid with asikra ^ 
imposiiig-pytmuii^ towe^wfth fnTvilirwip m 

stage^rrecallingjhe.Qiahiaan iig^ ^ul ptured ornament of grotesque 
and symbolic design* bewildering in its ricEi^Sp covera the whole structure, 
leaving little plain wall surface and didering essentially from European art. 
The temples were pictim^uely fMudied on moimtahj tops or n^lcd in 
secluded valleys, as the Jains s^t a high value on the effect of environment on 
architecture. The larger temples are endosed by a wall, along the icner side 
of which are the numerous image^ls which open on to the internal court. 

A reyivaJ of the sWie took place in the hiteeuth centtuy. cmrespondini; to the 
Renaissance tn Europe. Modem Jaina temples are mostly tinged with 
Mahometan influence and have bulbous domes and foliated pointed arches, 
while the " aikra or pytamtdaJ tower i$ often absent.^ 

<3) HinJii for Bt^dman) Arofa'fertiire.-^Jhb varies in its thn^ local styles* 
but all have the small " vimana ** nr sllr^m^^^tU and entranoe porch, with the 
same excessive carving and sculpture, which are impressive as offering a 
tribute of labour to the gods. The principal Brahman temples^ bk** those 
^fiyplx show successive additions of sanctuaries and endoBunes grouped 
around or attached to the original shrine. The grandeur of their imposing 
mass produces an impression of majestic beauty, but the effect dei>ends 
almost wholly on elatwraiion of surface oroament, rather than m abstract 
beauty of form, in strong oontrast to Greek architecture.i In other respects 
the styles differ according to locality as follows ; (n) The Northern Hindu 
differs from the Dravidian in that the pyraxnidaJ roof over the b 

curved instead of stepped tn ouiime and the entrance porcli no columns. 
(6) The Chalukyan is affected by its northern and southern rivals, and takes 
features from 00th without losing its special character^ The star-shaped 
plans (p. 896 j) contra^ with die oudfonu plans of the Northern itindn 
st>^ie; while the curved pyramidal towers cuntrost with tire storeyed 
Dra vidian towers, (c) The Dravidian has the "" vimana" cimvned by 
stepped pyramids* each storey of which b ornamented with cells, the 
gopum " or leeways to temple endosuros recall the pylons of Egyptian 
facades (p. 24!. and the '' choultries or columned ha Ik are akin to Egyptian 
hypostyle halls (p, 
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3. EXAMPLES 

(i) BUDDHIST ARailTECTURE 
(U.C. 250—A.O'. 750) 

The moniittieiits can dh'id&d into :—l. Stambha^ or Lats, Tope^ 
or Stupas. Sir Rails. 4, Cliaityas. 5. Viharas. 

"T^Stambhas ot iaJj.—The l^t, AlXahabod (b.c. 250), is the best-kaown 
of Oiese columns, whkdi carved with inscriptions and crowned with 
emblems, surb as the dephant and Liunr often remimscent of PersepoUtan 
archkectnrp (p. 61). 

•2. T<fpa or Stupas {Sanskrit^ sihupa^ = a mound), — The Bhilsa Topes 
north ol the Nerbudda River form ^e principal ^oup of these mounds^ 
erected to give rniportance to some sacred spot- The SauchJ Tope 
(c. 11.C. 150) (p. 695 nj* the best-known of this ^up, is raised on a platfomi 
14 ft- high surrounded by proce^onal paths with railing and four gateways, 
and is a solid mcimd ol brickwork 106 ft. in diameter, 42 ft high, faced in 
stone and oemept and crowned by a " tee " or relic-casket- occeUent 
model is m the Indian ^uth Kensington. 

There are other groups at Samarli (near Benares), Buddh-Gaj^, and 
Amaravati {portions in the British and Indian Museums). W hen thsr mound 
coatained a sacred rdic it was known as a dagoba '^ 

3. Raiii.—'The^ Rail of the Saucbl Tope [pp --^3 B, ^96 A; e), like many 
others which formed enclosures to lopes, clearlv iinheates a thnber or%in, and 
wa& eji^borately carved. The gateways^ in this rad (p. 896 a) are 35 ft. high 
and 30 ft. wide^ and are cn\*ered with symbols scuiptures of historic interest, 
which tell the life-story ol Buddha and lOustrate the worship of relics and 
trees, besides giving a record of the Saw and depicting battle scenea. These 
rail gateways, o f which there is a (uU-sire reproduction in the Indian Mnseum, 
are the prototypes of numbede^ Chinese patdous (p, 915). 

4. Ckaiii/ai or Tmpt &.—The Oiaitya^ at Bbaja (B,C. 250)* Nasik 
£29), Karlip ELIora, AjanU (p, 899 nb and Ekphsnta (p, 895 A) form 

p^s of the principal hewn in the tace of the Western Ghita cast ol 

Bombay. TTiey date from n.c. 250 to a.u. 750, and recall the rockHnil tombs 
of Uppff Egypt {p. 28) I a^ they are all excavated out of the solid rock tht;y 
present only one extemaJ facade. The normal plan b like that of a three- 
abkd cathedral with semiciraikLr Apse, containing shrine at end farthest 
from the entrance. Theioobare sometimes hewn toa semittreubr fottn, with 
ribs resembling tiiiiber-wiork. In many the frontal screen was of wood, with 
an of borse^hi^ ffjrra through which the only tight was admitted. 

The Cluitya^ K^ti (B.c, 78) (p, 899 a), which resembles the choir of 
Norwich Cathedral in general arrangement and dimen^ons, b 126 loBg* 
45 ft. wide, ^id 45 ft, nigh, and the columns separating nave and aisles are 
octagonal with dephont capitals to ftjpporf tht dmilar louf. 

5. ^ KiAuroj Or Mmasfnia. — The Monasteries, Gandhara (North-West 
India), opened out by GenErral Cunningham, are in seme instances stmctural 
in character and are prabahly ol the fourth century nt ottr soma con¬ 
taining p:inrts for shrines. Others are in proximity tb chaltyas, ayrd are 
roct-<ut with a oentral s<|u&re apacc:+ with or without cdlmunSj surrounded 
by priests chamlM^rs, while there is occasjotmllv a sanctuary for the ^hrine- 
The details ol the Gandbam Monasteries show Greek and Byiantme infiuence 
in the acanthus leoi (p- in D), the ByzajitiEie cubiform tapiial (p- 258 J 
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ajid the CcrriiitMaii capital. In Ceylon tiiere axe rntmerpTis nemaiss of 
chaitya;^, and vibatas> principally at PoUoaama and Annradbapttra, whkh 
was thtf capital from n.c. 400 to ajo, 769, 

0JAINA ARCHITECTURE 
tA.D. 1000-1300 WTT^ lEEVTlTAU} 

Mount Abu (p. 901 witb a fine gxnnp of temples, PaHtana (p. 901 a), 
Gimar (in the Gujarat distriet), Parasnath^ Gwalior fp. 900 flh and 
Kbajuraho^ the principal monumenta m Northern Indk* 

The Dilwarra Tmple, Mount Abu (A.fj. lo^J (pp. 90O A, 901B), e^ted by 
Viuialn Sah, is one of two important temples in whitje marble on this granite 
plateau, whidi b interspersed with lujrunant vegetation* 5,000 ft* above the 
sea. It has a apLendid portico-hall with columns oowned by brucket 
capitals (p. goo a), from which raking mwble struts appe^ to support the 
architrave, and the interior of the dome b sculptured with concentric rings 
of ornament, with riiiteen statues at the base and a ridiiy carved pendant 
in the ceotie, recalling Caudebec fNormandy) {p. 5^ ^ Henry ViL's 

Chapel, Westmmster (p. 383 b-f). This exquisitely carved gem is but one 
of the wonderful series of temples and shrines ^ected by the wealthy sect 
of Jains m the sacred seclusion of Mnimt AbtL 

The Temple, Kanpur (a.d. 1439), near Sadari on ihe side of the AravuUi 
Hountaina, b pedtap^ the most complete of aU Jaina monumenU. It stands 
on a lofty substractiirc scime 200 ft. square, and b surrounded by a range of 
cighty-siJC cells* each crowned with a Sifcra “ or pyramidal rooL There are 
five shrines, one central with a quadruple image of Admath, and one in each 
angle* and four open courts far the admbsion of light. Twenty domes, 
zt ft/in diamet^* supported on over 400 cokrum^r ^ placed symmetricaliy 
in grxtnps of five round these angle sbrines^ The central dome of each group 
is three storeys in height and 3S ft in diameter, and b formed, as us^, of 
stone in horirontaJ courses. The interior resecnbles a wovun an±itectural 
web of great beauty of dedgn and delicacy of detail: there are endless vbtas 
of many columns, light and shade from open court and covered colonnades, 
variation ol grouped domes, and a multiplicity of image cells—all intricately 
coruiected one with another by conidoi^ laden witli delicate sculpture. 
Tbe external appearance, with domes of di^erent heights and many pointed 
" rikras," b rich and varied in character with the rose quarts moiintains 
as a tadegtound. 

In Southmi India there 15 another type of Jaina temples known as 
bctiaa,^* consisting ol open courtyards containing irtunfiEise statues, some- 
tinies cut out of the soM rock, as the statue, 60 ft. in height, at Stravana 
Belgola. 

(3] HINDU OR BRAHHAN ARCHITECTURE 

; {a\ NoaTHEfiN IfiKDt! (a.d. 600 to the present time). 

ITKe Temples, Orissa (aD. 800-1200), on the east coast* form a remarkable 
series of these Hindu monmnetits, whicb display chief cbaracterbtks ol 
(he style TTm normal type of temple is square on plan ; the " vimjinii " 
kftjt a curved pyramidal rxx>f, tbe pojcb is without columns and is crowned 
with stepped rewf* while other i^ambers were somuiLmes added. Each 
facade has rectangular projections in the centre, which Increased so much 
in depth, as the style developed, that they form^ the points of a square ; 
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bat the large enc]o$m^ aad gateifrays. typic^ of the DravidJan temples arc 
absent, 

-y'The Great T^pl^ EhuTanawar, dattag probably fran ibe niiith ceatury 
with later additions. Is one of some hundniis to be found in this andent dty, 
and is often quoted as the hnest of Hindu temples. y^riginaJly It had only 
a " vimana “ and porch, to which in later times adandng-kali and refectory 
were added, its chief glory lies in the devtsticnaj labour bvidhed by tlw 
Eindus ou the delicate carving of every separate stonc^ not only in the 
interior, but on the fa^des and p}iTamidkl roof of the vimana/' whkh is 
practically a square tower curved inwards towards the top to sopport a 
meton-ltke ornament and hnial. Multiplicity of detail and minuteness of 
featines make the building seem ol imposing dmieusions. 

__ Tlie Black Pagoda, Kanarak {ninth CCUtUry} fp. S96 C, D), really a sun- 
temple, h another example in Onssa. It ts typical of the oonstnietion of 
Hindu temples, with two chambers, of which the beautiful porch, with its 
tbree-storeyed rooi, alone remams. The cell is, as usual, square on plan, 
and its position is indicated externally by a tower or "sikiu" bending 
inwards towards the summit and sunnounted by a massive circular coping 
stone bearing a vase^ 

— The Temple of Jugonal^ Puri Xt 74 j< is world-famous^ and of immense 
size, with four chambers and a double enclosure about 630 ft square, 
surrounded by a wall 20 ft. high with four gateways, but is artistically 
inferior to the older temples, 

^Tbe Temple of Fapwatlia, Pattadakal (a.u. 700), in Dharwar on the west 
coast, was infl ueuced by Dtra vidian arcMtecture. with piUared porch opening 
into n large hall of abtteen colmmis, which gives access to the shrine beyond- 

The Templcj ChaiulraTaii (ninth centuzy)Jn Rajputana, beautiful in iteign 
and of exquisite cxaftsmansliip, b one of the earliest temples in this style* 

The Tenpk, Baruli (ninth centtity) (p*9o6c}*a]ihmjghin fuins.bof daijity 
proportions, and has a columned poi^ with magmficentJy scuipiured roof, 
while in front is a detached nuptial hail 

" The TanpLe, Udaipur, in Gwalior, dates from the eleventh century and b 
still in a very perfect state, with low pyramidal stepped roof over the porch 
and a lofty tow^er, with a multipiidty of delicate carvings. 

Hie Temple of Kanduya Mahadeo, Khajuraho (p. 906 b). is the most 
important of a group of thirty temples (a^, 950). It has the usual two 
chambers raised on a wdJ-proportioned stybfote, and three rows of 
6culptured figures liali hfe-sixe, nearly one thousand in number. The “ sikra ' ' 
is enriched by scuJptuied reproductions of itself hi miniature, which b a 
favourite method in this siyl^ 

ModfTri moiumifints are found in Kantonugger (a_d, 1704)* AmriLtai 
(a.i>. 1766). the sacred metrupobs of the Sikhs, and ip Gwalior. 

— Civil ArtMtedufe .—Palaces^ cenotaphs^ and ghats abound. The ghkts* 
or kading-places, lining the great rivers, such aft the Ganges, are used by the 
Hindus as bathing-plaocs, and have long ranges ol steps terminated by 
tdoskft and backed shelters and temples* 

(ii)«CHAr.trtt^^A7i AaomECTUVE (A.n. rooo-taoo). 

- The Temple, Umhef (p- 902 a), lik^ manj' other temples of this stylci 
is disthigubhed hy tettaces* 3 or 4 It* high, on which it stands, and has 
the star-shaped vimaua and the straight-rided rwf<one^ in richly carved 
steps, siinnoujited by the typical vase crmamenL 
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Koce-cut Teiitl£> Kajilz : Ji.c. 7S). See p. 894 
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B. RocMtrf TUMrLB, AjijrTi: Farads {£, a.d, 4^0), See p. ^4 
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^ The Temple, Hu^Ud {a.o, 12^4) (p. get E), consists of (infinished twin 
temples standing side by side on a tenure 5 ft, high, with detached pillared 
porches, each as a shr i ne for an idol. The walls hive irjeaes 700 ft. long 
ca^^ with nimcraus represeatations of elephants, lions, horsemen, birds! 
and bas-ieJjefs of scenes representiag the conquest of Ceylon, whife the 
wmo^ openings have pierced marble slate of elaborate design. 

- Tlie G^t T^ple, BaillQr (a,d. 1117) (pp. g96 j, 909) with solid 
and star-^h^ped ridblv fene$tt%ted ponchp and tbe 
Teinpli: at Somnathp^kr (A.r>. 1043), are other diaracicristic Qialutyan builri- 
ingg in Alysore^i 

QjDltAVfDIAJf AJiCHTT^erLTM (a,t>. i 350 -r? 50 ]. 

^ The “ Raths *' at MabaKlljpore (near Madras) and Etlora (a+jj, 750^50) 
IP- 9^5 actualJy ixxJr-cut but differ from other rock-cut 

examples td that they ane frea-staudiBg^ wilh the suxrouuding rock cut away 
so that all externaj fe^ades are exposed. The normal type, as tn the Jam 
tcfflpleSp has a square " yimana " or image-shnne^ crowned by a mauy- 
stoteyed pyramidal roof with a ** manta pa or entrance porch (p. 906 bJ* In 
connection with the temples are "choultries'^ or hdls of 1,000 columns. 

gopu™ or gate pyramids (p_ 906 a) to the endgsures round the shrines 
ajjd lakes or water tanka, with fiighte of steps. aU giraped together 

with bttle regani for synunetry, aud enclosed by a high waH as in ERrotian 
temples^ ^ 

.. Tjunple, Tanjore (fourteenth centuiy}* with its thirtefai-storeyed 
Jfp; 9 ^^}; Temple, Madilfa (a.d. ifej), with its celebrated 
gopura (p, go6 a) and '* dioultrie/' 333 ft, by 105 ft., and colmms with 
sculptural figures attached; the Temple^ Seringhaiu (seventeenth 
(p. 896 F), with its &ft«n great " gopuias *'; tbo Temple, Ttant* 
vftUy^ With Its doubie temple and iialJ of 1,000 coturnns, and the temple 
at ConJ^eiam. Vellore (aJ). 1350) (p. 896 k}, Tarputiy (p. 906 B), ud 
CJudambaram (afveatcenth oentmy) are the besHtaown monujiients 
In Pu^cr India. Burma, Slam, Java, and Cambodia there are temples, 
monasteries, and pagodas of great sue and importanee. 

A Plana. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

fiaJiihii.^The remains of Buddhist " chaityas " show that these temples 
were hewn out of the rock with only one ejttemil facade. In plan they 
resemble Chiisti^ cathedrals vrith three aides iomied by two rows of piere 
or columns : while the sanctuary around which the aisle is carried is semi- 
circi^. The " vibaras" (monasteries) are also rock-cut, and generaJly 
consist of a central hall snirounded on three sides by edb for the priests. 
Soiuetimeii there are coJnoms in the central space to support the tocli 
ovierhead. and in the larger “ viharas " the sanctuary is a special apartment 
with a screen of columns, as at Nasik. 

JaifN).—Temples owe much to picturesque grouping on hiU-sides or La 
v-alles’S. They consisl of a square cdlfor the image of the Tina, 
rmled wiiii a high curvilinear pyramidal tower or " sikra,'' In front is a 
pillared portico with pointed dome supjjorted on eight pilJa^ (onnisg an 
octagon which was brought to a square by adding lour angle columns 
(p. 896 fl). and further columns make the strnrtute eatenially cruciform on 
plan. The pJanning uf the dome on an octagonal base the width of 
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nave to aisks in the prnpDrtioii of to to % a somuwhac dniLlar trieatment 
adopted in ihti successful interior of S. Walbrook. Loudon (p. Siijp 

The larger temples stand in a great open court surrounded by nuniErous 
celU, which at Gimar number seventy^ each contaimng a eross-Iegged 
statue of the Jioa 10 wbotn tbe temple is dedicated. 

Hindu (or BtabioiinK—Hindu temples are similar in plan to Jaina 
temples, but with local dIfferEnces i Dmvidian temples, for instatice^ ba^e in 
addition cbaracterisiic " cboultnes '' or '' balls of i.ooo columns/* and the 
surrounding wall gencmllv encloses sacred lakes or water tanks* wluk 
Cbslutcyan temples are usuaily sEar-sbaped on plan {p^ 896 ]]. 

Ci: Walls. 

Wall construction and treatment is very similar in Buddhist, Jaina-r ^d 
Hindu buildings. The material is principally massive blocks of granite, 
stone, or marble, sometimes laid without mortar. Hain waU^urfaces seein 
to have been avoided, and the characleristic Eastern treatment of the whole 
stirface of walls with sculpture is employed in all three styles (see Ornament, 
p. 90S). Ihe " gopuras " or gate pyramids of the Dravidian style (p, 906 a) 
le^mbte* in their massiveness, the pylons of Egyptian temples (p. 30 

c* Openings, 

Bu^dhui.—^Tbe gateways of tbe Sanebi Tope fpp. 895 B, 696 a) are 
special and peculiar features of this style." In rock-ent fagades a horse¬ 
shoe arch forms ooe great eye as the only openmg for light (p. 899 b). 
Within Ibis arch an open deviated wooden screen moderated the glare of 
the Eastern sun. This single beam of subdued light is thrown from behind 
the worshippers on to tbe shrine, and produces an impressive elTect of light 
and shade among the somHmding closest columns (p* S99 a). 

Jutna .—Openings are normally squar-e^headed In pillar^ porches 
stone architraves rest on bracket capitals, and a chaiacterisric Eastern 
eflect was produced by stone struts, evidently derived from a timbef form 
(pp. 696 », 900 and occa«ioflaiJy filled m with ornament to form a 
triangulai-headed opening (p. 901 A}, An eatension of the bracket capital 
ii sometimes applied to wall openings, lintels being supported by bmekeu 
built out In horizontal courses. 

Hnujti.—Flat-beaded openings am usual p bat variations in roofe are 
made by the use of brackets supporting pud Ins of stone on which other 
brackets were placed, thus gradually reducing the span so that stone slabs 
could roof over the apartment, as at the Dnividian temple at Chid^bomm. 
Chahik}^ buildings have pier<^ window slabs, as a( Baillur |p. 909) and 
Hullabfd in star-shaped patterns^ omameoted with foliage ur with mytho¬ 
logical subjects (p. 903 bV These pieroed slabs are very dbtfajcttve of thb 
style* thuu^ somewhat shnilar to Byzantine and Samcenic treatment. 

b. Hoofs, 

Buddhut. — The early tock-cut ^^chait3^^" have semteh^uiar roofs 
exniivated in tbe rock with stone imitations of wooden ribs (p. 899). 

Jmna ,—^The "aikra " over the idobcdl was formed of stone slabs in 
horizontal courses ; its eitemal citrved ouiline was probably produced 
by foliowing the mttmal pomted dome, and the apex was crown^ by a 
TneJon-like ornament and fiiuai (p. 9QI a). The toob of Jaina porches 
art of two iypts {i) A roof of flat slabs vfhkh evolved from the sirapk 
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square slab of ^toiie resting on architraves supported by fotir coiumas. 
Larger spaces were roofed by mlrodtidng courses of triangular slate at the 
four angles to stip|^rt the square slate [p> S96 b)^ Still larger spaces were 
roofed by the ad^tion of two ejttni colimms on each aide to support the 
long^ architrave, making twdve columns to the oompaitment^ of which 
the iatermediate catumm form an octagon^ (^) The Jaina dome» which 
seldom exceeds 30 ft, in diameter^ is fonned in horizontal courses (cf. the 
Treasury of Atneus, Myoenas^ p* 74 a), and is pointed or conical in section 
[p, Sq6 n) 50 that a jingle stone can crown the top. When covering an 
octagonal plan, the circular comice from which the dome springs is supported 
by stmts from the capitals of the cnJmnns forming the octagon benrath. 
instead of by pendent!ves, as in the Byzantine style. The tise of ornamental 
stots gives an appearance of strengih to the ar^trave, hut theif construc¬ 
tive v^ue is doabtful (pp. 896 B, goo a}* OecoratJoa in coiKentric rings 
followed the horizontal liiues of the oonstmetinn and a lop stoor formed a 
pendant- 

Hmda .—Dravidian temples have roofs over the '"vimana” of the 
storeyed pyramida] type (p. 905 aj, ootmally carried to a considerable height 
and carved with mmiature representations of itself in eadi weJJ-deftned 
storey. ChaJukyan towers are either of the storeyed Dravidian type attd 
loiJow the curviUnear outline of the Northern Hindu temples or are in the 
foTm of a straight-sided stepped cone. 

£.i Columiu; 

BttddMiL —Indian calnmns are most characteristic and are unlike those 
in any other style. The origin of their form is unknown, but it soetus c^nain 
that ttey had a timber prototype. There was ao standardised system of 
recognised types as in Greece or Rome (p, The shaft is as much 

ornamented os copitai and base {p. 8g6 K), and the characteristic bracket 
capital (p. S96 0, 0) takes a variety of forms. Buddhist oolumns are often 
octagonal (p. 899 a). In the great rockncut Chaityas at Kiirh and Bedsa 
they are stumpy and so closely set as to semn the rock-wall behind^ They 
gave the necess^ light and shade to the mteaior, as did the columns to the 
exteriDr of a windowless Greek temple. The numerous forms of capitals^ 
resembling in certain instances those of Assyria and Persepolis, are bewilder¬ 
ing. Sculptured lions, horses, or elephants suppontng men, women, and 
the chaJ^ " or Buddhist wheel occur, as at Sedsar while at ^ephanta, 
toni5 or Oulch*cheese mouldings^ omameuted vrith Leaves, are found 
under capitals of a coarse Roman Doric type (p. 895). In north-wesit ludia^ 
G amthar a district, Greek or Byzantine infiuence produced capitals 
with delicate acantbusrleaf carvings. 

Columns are much iis4!d and exhibit graat variety of design, and 
capital^ are of the bracket ” type, probably derived from a timber originni. 
^metimes, as at Mount Abu, they arc even superimposed, the upper support¬ 
ing an architrave which is further upheld m the centre by atone s^tjuts resting 
on the lower capita] (pp. 900 A, got u). 

//inAi,—The Norihera Hindu Coltnun at BaroU (pu 906 c), with its 
sculptured shaft remiitUcent of the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus (p. 107 c], 
has evidently lost its bracket capital, and. with a companion column on the 
right, bnnerly supported a " totau " or ardiway* In Dravidiiin “ choul¬ 
tries " there was great scope for the inventivmess of the Hindu craftsman. 
Capitals are of the bracket " type, and in soum instances not more than 
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two cQlufnii& in a buildmg ai^ alike. Som^, a3 at Madura ar Seringliam# 
have life-ske dguDEs of ^tnts or Yalis (weird Lion-lLke mon^tei^) attached £0 
them fp, 3g6 f), forming a contrast to Greek caryatids (p. rag j). In other 
raises there are compou^ pier^ formed of one sturdy and ofte ^ight colunm 
(p, 896 K). 

Mouldings. 

In aJl three styles motUdings are nonmily oi a bulhous, swelling outline 
and often Lack rennemcnt. A form made by overlapping rectangular slabs 
is frequently used in the base$ and capitals of colunms and dagobas " 
(shrines). In olher instances, as at Bedsa^ a semidrccilar open-work 
mouldings recalltng baaket-work. is employed. Tlie toms h used, and the 
doiiblfr-oouvex shape, into which, the cross-pieces of the " rails*' are tut, 
forms deep horizontal bands of ornament and takes the place of mouldings 
proper (p. 8 g 6 e), 

/O} Omameut. 

Sculpture is carried out in alJ three styles with a pmfusioj:i unknown in 
other countries, and is executed prindpally in hard stone ; having IHtie plam 
wall surface as a frame, it forms a monument of patient labour, perhaps 
unequalled. Sculpture is indeed so bound up with the peoples" rel^on and 
uij^fllogy^ of whu^ it fon^ the minor, that the two cannot be considered 
se|ajately^ In Jaina aichiteciuie, each of the twenty-four Jtnas (p. 891) 
had a distinctive sign, which was utilised by the sculptors. The trident, 
shield and "chakra” (or w'hedjj the ”fail" omaiiieut, copied from the 
Sanchi Tope (p, Bgfr h)# and UmtatJous of window fronts and fa^des are also 
r^iii^atcd on the fronts of the early dmJtyas, as at Bedsa^ Nasik^and eLaewhere. 
Most cltaractedstk are the repetitions cn a fajgade or tower of numerous 
miniature car\*ed representations of itself—a moi^ of decoration also us^ in 
Assyria— and the remains ofreo enable a fandful restoration to be ms^- 
Painted frescoes wete empb3'ed as at Ajanta, where the waEs of the cave 
were left plain for the purpose. The evolution of the sculptured umbrella- 
shaped ” tee ” surmounting the ” dagoba " ia interesting as the prototype 
of the nine-storeyed pagodas of China. On the Gateways at (of whidi 

there h a plaster copy in the Indian Bluseunip South Kensington) are repre- 
tinted legendary events from the life and religion of Buddha^ the worship of 
trees and retks as well as warlike scezies 895 B, Sg6 a). The three, hvCi 
or sevundieaded Naga or aeipenl is frequently intrndm^: while hor^, 
linns^ ” bansas *' (sacred geesej form favourite subjects^ in striking contrait 
to the " motiis^' of Mahometan sCiiJpluie (p, 935)^ 

The Indian MiKiun^ South Kenstngtan, possesses a valiiable collectinu 
of portions of origliial buildings and models of temples, monumciits, and 
ho^y 
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CHINA 


CHINESE ARCHITECTURE 


{h.C. 3JnJ cent- to prcitaiifc day) 


I, INFLUENCES 


L GeoerapfuraL’-Tlie CMnese EmpirCp conifjnsin§ Dunn pro|^, Tib^t, and 
coveis n Inrgej: area ihjin the whole of Europe. It is for the tflost 
part mouBtoinoiis. but has four great trading rivets w&icb fadlitate mter^l 
commerce* while there is a network ot canals for irrigadoa and navigation 
in the low-ljing provinocs^ and cauHls and navigable liras together font 3 ^ 
principa! China. Jh^ " Grand Can^/‘ for example, extending 

from Tientsin to Hatigdiow^ is boo mUe$ long. E 5 [cellctit harbours promoted 
that intercourse with India and Assyria which influenced arcfaiteetuial forms ; 
for the Chinese pagoda probably came direct trotn an Endian pruiotype 
(pp. 905, 9uSj or was deri^'^ trom the pyramidai, many-storeyed buildings 
of fower ChaldSEO, 

IL Geological*—Abundance of mineralsp mduding ooaJ* salt, iroUp and 
copper, always made China one of the richest cil countries: while* as in 
India, timber from the vast forests of bamboo and pinOp wbkh existed in 
ancient times, w-as employed for building p and whole villages of cave dwcUi^ 
were escoavated out of the Jriable " loe^soil in the north. Brick-making 
was probably Introduced from the west of Asia on the pattern of bricks found 
in tho rmns in Mesopotamia. OS the day of Chinese river plaim provided 
suitahle matmoi for this purpose. In dty walls the bricks were usually 
about iS tas. long, and for buiklings small grey^colooied bricks were often 
ojed. Large beds of poFcelain day are found in the provtoc* of CfaSh-Kiong 
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elscHfhi'fe. iind out ol tiiLs was made the beautiful oJd blue china, of 
Kaidctn wMcb is fanioiis throughout liw workL Tiles, plaitt, glazed, and 
olouiBd. were hjr wfe. and yellow was the Imperia] coloiir. 

The red sandstone and Umestone in the south were nsed fost bridges, gateways, 
and public works generally, and there was iziarble boJustiading anaimd tombs 
and important buildings. 

iii. Climatic. — ^The mountains, which mn east and west, direct the sea 
winds which moderate the tempr^tune. North China has a short but sharp 
frosty winter and a warm and rainy summer, and daring the mo>iw»n ’r veiy 
heavy rains occur, which infiiienced the design of such f^tuies as the widely- 
projecting loof with steep surfaces to threw off rain-water. Roofe are turned 
op at the caves to admit light. whUe excluding heat and glare {pp. 917. gxSj. 
Fi^ are prindpaily used for cooking purposes and not for comfort, and 
chitnnejs are therefore linimportam and seldom provided, as the charmal 
or wood lire is allowed to discharge its fumes into the apartment. 

ir. Religious,—The two main religious and ethical influepcesin rhin^ ^ are 
Confucianism (Confudos, n.C* 551-475) and Buddhism, introduced from India 
about A-0.90. Coniucinnism was founded rather on an ethicai code 0/ moral 
doctrines and golden rules ol conduct than on any de&nite religious belief. 
This is chiefly traponslble for ^ absenre of a dominant priesthood and also 
for that lack of important religious buildings which has so much astonished 
tmveJlcrB, inasmuch as the ChiDese were probably civilised as early as the 
Egyptians, whu, mainly owing to thdr strong religious beliefs, erected 
temples and tombs unequalled in grandeur. Buddhism, which first combated 
and partly absorbed the older Taoism, is said to liavu taken root among the 
people by the fourth century of our era. Temples and shrimp erected to 
Buddha or Confucius, though numerous, are unimportant, and th us form a 
marked contrast to the monumental temples of Egypt; white in the pagoda 
alone do we see any trace of religions imagination and aspiration, which is 
suc± a controlling factor of llediseval art tn Western Europe. The poor 
family has, however, its altar and household gods and the wealthy familv its 
ancestral ball of wotsbip, Chinese belief in life after deatli was expressed 
by means of sacrifices to the spirits of the depaned, and indeed ancestor 
worship led to sneh vEnciation for graves that the Chinese will plough 
around them for generations rather rhnn be guilty of the sacrilege of d^> 
turbing them. 

V. SodaL—The prehistoric period in China, with sneoessiveheavenly," 
” terrestrial.” and ‘‘ human emperors,” is but dimly shadowed in legend. 
The Chinese point to Fu-ht (B.c. sSoo) as the first emperor who evolved 
soda] order out ol chaos ; while to his unmediabe successors are asmbed 
the devBliOpnient of agriculture, the invention of hieroglyphs, the building 
of temples and planning of dries. A succession of these mythical emperors 
was followed by the first historic, or " Chon " dynasty, and the first certain 
date in this dynasty Is fixed hy sn eclipse of the suit m b.c. 776. Alter this 
dynasty, emperors became Jess powerful and feudal vassals waxed stronger, 
tiil in the Tsin D>'oas(y, Shi*Hwang-Tt (B.C. 246-210), " the first Unjvereai 
Emperor,” became strong enough to abolish the feudal system. Me also 
divided the country into provinces, built roads, canals, public buildings, and 
a great ro)i^ palace. Succeeding djfnasties are referred to undef 
influeocea. in so 1 ^ as they brought China into ooniajct with the world outside 
her borders. Chinese government was always until our day despotic u pd or 
an JuniKTOT, as head of State and Church, and the diderent provinces are 
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govenieil hy mandanns. appomted from time immemorLa! by oounpetitive 

exsjnication. 

Society was based on the family with lii£ idt^a of absoiate obedience to 
poi^ntal RULhoriiy, and tliis is linked up with tevtnrnce for ancestOEH^ There 
was no aristocracy, as we understand it^ no hereditaiy nobilitylr bnt an 
enoFixLDus bureaucracy and army of retired officials who became landowners^ 
and besides these there were the literary. agriciihiiraJ, trajding, and iirtisan 
claves. In sndti a community it was naiu^ that property should not be 
beredilAtVi and it was cqnally divided amongst the family, condiuans which 
were not "conducive to the erection of great casUes and mansions. Dofoestic 
architecture was subject to regniations as to the form and size of the housed 
intended for the different classes of the commimity* China lias been termed 
the eotmtry of the middle dasscs—''iiterati," siuall proprietors and mer¬ 
chants—whose buildings indicate special regard fca- ntiliiy. There was an 
absence of the social sjnditions of Egypt and Assyria, where supreme 
monarchs controlled unlimited slave labour, for the erection of monumental 
structures to their own gjodhcalion. The " guilds," into- which the trades 
and crafts were Inruied, dale from aboui A.n. 6oo« and tuucIi resembled the 
guilds of Medieval Burope.^ 

It Is true of Chinese social customs generally that as they were in the 
beginning, so have they cuntbiued through the long ages dunng which the 
Chinese have ever been girt about bv the Great Wall* and so sheltered ftoin 
external intercoire^e. Even in our day the Republic has done little to alter 
their unchanging customs or their pcculiai architectare. 

Ti HistcricaL—The early history of China is indistinguishable Erom the 
legends of Emperors, who were identified with vadous progrespve steps in 
civilisation. The Chou Dynasty is said to have waged war in the tenth 
century u.c. against the Barbarians or Huns on the north. During the 
Tsm Djfftasty (B.c. 249-210) Shi-Hwang-Ti, " the first Uni^'orsal Empetor *' 
(B.c. 246-^210]. built the " Great VValJ " {b,c. 214) against barbarimi inroads. 
The Han Dynasty (b.c. 206—A.&. 23) sent Chinese ambassadors to Western 
Asia, discovered India, and made Easterti Turkfsstan a Chinese colony. 
In the time of the Eastern Han Dynasty 23--220) Emperor Ming To 
extended the Chinese Empire and Buddtiism was introdno^ from Indiu- 
During the reign of Sze-Ma-Yen of the Western Tsin Dynasty (A.D. 265-59^)^ 
the Emperor Diocletian sent ambassador to China (a_d, 2S4). Tai-tsang 
(A.D. 627-649) of the TMng Dynasty (a.d. 618-907) pu^ased the alliance of 
the Turks* just as the Emperor Justiman had done in a.d. 558, and r^g^ed 
Eastern Persia up to the Caspian Sea, Ambassadors frona Persia and 
CoQstautinoplc went in A-D. 645 on a nu^bn to the Emperor, During the 
Sung Dynasty (A.n, 960-1280) China was engaged in war with the Mongols- 
In the tenth century the Chinese Emperor invaded ChaMxa, penetrate to 
the Meditefrauean, and maintained a protectome b Mesopotamia for more 
than Eixly years. Tills expedition may have suggested Chakhean temples as 
prototypes of Chinese structures and of pagodas in receding stages, and some 
anihoiitie^ date from this period the art of enamebed brickwork in China. 
Under the Emperor Kublai (aj>* 1280-94) of the Mango] or Yuen Dynasty 
(a.d. 1280-136S), China reached her great^ extent, and with the exccptioa 
of llindiistaiij Arabia, and W'estem Asia^ aU the Blongol piinoes as for as the 
Dnieper were her cribotaiies. It was during this period that Maito Fob 
visit^ China. The Emperoi undertook puh^ worl^ and patronised litera' 
ture. and Persian wurkWn btroduoed the art of making blue and white 
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porodaio. Hung-Wu* the fijst Emperor of the Ming Dynasty (a.p* 136^ 
1644J, canqittred the Mongols and establidied his capital at NahkJii, but hh 
succesiSor removed it to Pddii, the present capltaL Lntefcoiiise with Europe 
was suspended till the arrival of the Portogu^ in the sixteenth centnfy, and 
in the foilowing cenlmy the first Bngli^ merchants visited China. The 
Maniihu-Tiitrtar Dyna^ty^ which lasted from a.d. 1644 up to the establishnneTi t 
of the Republic {aj>. 191:3)- introduMd the shaved head and pigtail of thr 
Chinese as embleins of Tartar sovereignty. At the begrnnmg of the seven¬ 
teenth century Gennan Jesuits [nduenccd the studies of the Emperors. 
Kaii|-He (aJ). ifihi-ryzr) added Tibet to tbe Empire and published the 
Dietjonajy of the Chinese language. Kien-Lung (a_d, 1735^5) invaded 
Burmahn Cochin-China, and Kepaulp and emshed the Mahometan rcbeUion., 
He received Lord Macartney as hist ambassador of George lit. In A.l>. 1840 
war was declared by England against Cbina, and tbis marks tbe beginning of 
European intervention. In A^. 1873 fordgn mimsfers obtained the right 
of audience with the Emperor, but innovations have done little to alter the 
unchanging character of Chinese architecture. In a,i>. 1913 tiw newly 
introduced Chhiese Republic adopted the calendar of Westerni Europen 

a, ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 

The architecture of China is a faithful index of her dvUisation. for both 
have been practically stationary through many centuries. It must be 
remembETed that Chines art ha^ alw^ays found its chief outlet in painting, 
which gave full opportuni^ fbr the display of Cbioese instinct for 
of line. The art waa poetic rather than material: for the Chinese revelled in 
the beauty of nature and had little feeling for architectural design, which they 
held snbirvient merely to human n^ds. Chinese ardutectme, though 
subject to Buddhist and Mahometan influence on the mligioiis jside, field its 
own 0$ an indigecious style, and so the forms of to-day reproduce, w 4 th little 
change or progress, those of the early centuries of our era.; moreover, tliere is 
no distinction iKtw^n sacred and secular architecture, and temples, tombs, 
public buildings, and private houses, whether great or small, aU follow the 
same plan. 

The roof is the chief feature, supported on thhber uprights and inde¬ 
pendent of the walls, wldch were as useless for support as were the large 
traoeried windows of the Gothic ^tyle In Europe. Elaboration of design 
was produced by constant repetitian of roof^ one above another, and ihtiSi 
while height was achieved, a horizontal effect was letainedi. The great 
Couftichm Temple of Heaven '' at Pekin was dignified by a triple roof of 
blue tiles, and this use of bi^ht colours, applied in form of gU±ed tdes and 
porcelain, is a characteristic of Chinese buildings. " Pai-lous,'" or gateways, 
nf ^nne and wood, derived hx>m Indian " torons/^ one features of Qiinj» 
architeettuv And, liW many others, nngbt only be erected with govemmeot 
peimissioii. Towers in stone, square like those in the Great Wall, are of early 
date, and show the influence of Chaldsa in the use of an± and vaulL The 
pagoda, the most typical Chinese building, is octagonal on plan, with 
numeioiis storeys and repeated roofs, highly coloureds and with upturned 
eaves. Hie Chinese built chiefly in titnbs or brick, e^^en where stone was 
plentiful and tlibb not surprising among a people who. mdite the Egyptians, 
cared little for permanence of for the interests of posterity. The Chinese had 
little religious and therefbre few great temples ] uo terriloriai aristocracy. 
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aud th&t^fore po pobJe ooimtry bouses; little pdde of iamilyj ajid tliei:efcii¥! 
no town mansfons, while their doni^iic anthitectnre wes tTEimndled by 
^unapttiary laws In mark the social status of the owner* 

3. EXAMPLES 
TEMPLES 

The Tfttnpfe at the Great Dragon, Pddn (a*i>. 1420). <^nlar and 
roofedj stands in an endosttte oaeasuring one square ndle and contaming 
the priests' dwellings. The Temple prapCT* facing smith, un the tipper 
platform^ conrisht of with dnubk endreUng ^es with roofs round 
the central roof, whtch is supported on four gjigantk columns, and the altars 
are on raised terraces, north and south. There ane three other siiigleHroofed 
temple, o| which one is the Hall of Centra Peace " and the other the 
Temple of Agriculture (p. 918 J>), In all these dr^ar huildings there is the 
characteristic bracket frieze under the widelv patojetth^ eaves. 

The Temple of Ho-naUp Canton fp. 918 is a troical BuddMst templCi 
enclosed by a wall with gate way > porch j, ante-chapel, successive hulls, and 
sanctnaiy with the idol, aiid seats for the monks, with a " dagoba,'* offices 
and kitchens beyond. 

The ** Temple of the Sleeping Buddha,” Fekin, tn the Summer PalaC^« 
built of brick in two storeys, is unusual in having circular^headcd windows 
ip a dcar^ory* a^ weE as tn the ground storey. The columns are faced with 
brilliant glazed bricks, and between them are tiers of niches with the statue 
of Buddha: while the rwf has an daborate cresting with hnials and 
flamboyant diagom (p. 917 a). 

Most Chinese temples, however, are of the simole TMng type> conning 
of a ctmeave roof on uprights, like the dwelling-hDuses and differing ordy 
in size. There are monasioy temples contaiiung the image of tiie Buddhist 
triad—just as in Engbnd there wm monastic churches—sunounded by a 
wall and approached thruugh tlie typical" pai-lou or gateway. The whole 
monastic group consbts of temple, "dagoba"' or relic shrine, bell-tower, 
pagoda^ library', and dwellings for the mqnks^ 

PAGODAS 

The Pagodas t^ais *^1. derived frutn Indian prototypes, are ffiatribuced 
in considerable mmibers over Ihe country, and form the most important 
Btnictnres in the lempte enclosures {pp* gtj B, 918 £), They vary firom three 
to thirteen storeys m height, a usual numW being nine, sometinica with 
staircases Id @ch doof, and are ctmstnictfrd in brick. Pagodas h ad formerly 
a religious si^ficance^ but those erected latterly are secular in charaettf 
and axe sometimes mimuments of victory. They axe iL^ualJy polygonal in 
plan, and the roof angles in each storey are elabDraidy urtiamnnled. 

The Pagoda^ Kanii^ destroyed a.Ph x$5b) (p. 918 e), calL^ the 

Porcelain Tower,*' erected as a temple of gratitude, oontained 2,000 images, 
and was octagonal, 40 (t. in diameter and 20u IL high. The whole of its brick 
walb and projecting roof raves wera dothrd iu the beauty of coloured 
porcebm tiks, white the tuol eaves to each of hi nine stonfys curved upwards 
and, like the ch a ins to the spire, carried some 150 tmklEng bdla. Conspicuous 
amongst many are theTung-chow P^oda of thirteen storeys. theTaug-chow 
Pago^ of pine storeys, both at Petro. the Flowery Pagoda.** Canton, the 
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Hang-chow Pap»da, the Sao-chow Pagoda of nine storeys, and others at 
Shangliai, Nuig-pw, and }«ankin. There is a somewhat lifeless example in 
Kew G^ens which was designed by Sir WtUiam Chambeis, and there are 
models in the IndiaH Bf useum. South Kensington. 

PAI-LOUS 

The Fai'lous of Ch^ (p. 917 c) bear a family rmemblance to the torans 
of India (cf. the Sanefu Tope. p. S94) and the toiil of Japan, and were erected 
as memorials to deceased persons of dtsdnciinn. They were constructed of 
wood or stone and have one or three openings, formed by posts supporting 
horizontal rails bearing an inscriptioa and crowned with bold moiecting 
roofs of gaily coloured dies. The Great Pai-Jgu, Pekin, shows the type of 
coRstruedon which is one of the most salient features of Chinese architeC' 
tural design, with its three openings and horizontal beams, and on it was 
lavished aJJ posaihle richness ol decoration. 


TOMBS 

Tombs, though associated with ancestor-worship and therefore sacred, 
are not of great aFchitecttnal value because the pai-lous were the real 
memorial monuments. Tombs are sometimes cone-shaped mounds sur¬ 
rounded by stones, sometitnes cut in the rock or designed in the 
with a horses^ back in stone sloping to the front and covered with symbolic 
carvings, while mythkal animals gu^ the entrance. 

The Tombs of the Bilutg Bjnasty (a.D. zy6S-ld4if}, north of Pekm. are 
entered throagh triuraphaJ gateways or pai-lous of white marble and aJong 
an avenue a mile in lei^th, fiankfd by thirty-two large monolithic figures 
(ja ft_ high) of camels, horses, priests, elephants, lions, and ns. Each of 
the thirteeD tombs consists of an earthen mound, half a mil* m circumference, 
supported by a retaining wall ao ft. high, and they seem to be founded on 
such monuments as the Sanclii Tope in India. 

The Tomb of Yung-Jo, Pekin (A,n. 1^25), consists of a tumulus, sur- 
ronuded by a crested wall with a three-storeyed tower, two entrance gate¬ 
ways, and an ancestral hall of the T’ing type in the entrance court 

PALACES 

Imperial p^ces and ofiidal reridences were erected as isolated, one¬ 
storeyed pavtlions resembling temples in genctaJ design, and crowned with 
the typical roof, but these detached buildings are not imposing as ate the 
large homogeneous palaces of Europe. 

T^e Imperial Palaa, Pekin, si^t^ b the centre of th* ' Forbidden 
City,' has three vast halls, all ^milur in design, of magnificent proportions 
and resplendent b oriental decoration. The " Tai-fuo-t'icn" or Halt of 
Highest Peace fA.D. i 6 oz) is the most Impottant, with Inraces. and open 
verandahs, and is formed of nave and aisles, parallel to the facade, sepaiated 
by great columm, with the Imperial dais at the centre, A Pbviiion (p. 918 fJ 
of the Summer Palace, Pekb, destroyi-d A.D, iSbo, gives an idea of some of 
the Smaller buildings. Within the enclosing wall there were residences for 
Emperor and offioera of state, and tiie groups ol buiMings were set amidst 
pleasure gardens, fakes, and grottoes on a magnificent scale. 
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HOUSES 

Bouses^ genemlly of ono stopey like tciopi^i are caosCmcted witb 
timber supports, in with brickwork (p. 918)* The building regulations 
not only govern tJie dimensioa^, biit also the ntunbcr of cotamns, and Ihtts 
had a marked efiect On the plaji and arrangement of Chinese houses ; for, 
while the Emperor had his hall of nine bays, a prince was restricted to seven, 
a mandariB to hve^ and an ordinary drii^ to three bays. Roois ai% of 
steep pitch with Ex>ldly projecting eaves and highly ortiiunMited ridgK of 
colomraandglazedtlhs, with the angles tnnied upandhnishedwithgrotesQtie 
animak or omutneni. '^e roaf-hamiiig in bamboo and other 

wood is frequently painted red^ green, or blue. The bouses owe touch of their 
charajcter to their envirojiment of gardens pbmned to suggest a mtural land¬ 
scape, elaborated with fountains, artificid rocks. lAwdknii scenery, lakes, 
flower-beds, banging plants, faoidges, watercofuises, stepping-atones, and 
garden temples (p. 91811). Town hotises of importance are also made up of a 
coUec^on of isolated pavilions, surrounded by gardens. There are three 
principal divisionsp viz .; [^] Vestibule or porter's lodge on the street; (t) 
audkuce chamber and fai^y rooms \ («} kitchen and servants' rooms 
(p. 918 A, n, c). 

TOWN-PLANlsTiJG 

The laying out of towns was on a well-recogu™! plan, regulated by 
their impoitanoe. There are four classes, mostly qmdrUateral or drcti^f 
protected by walh and moats with four prindp^ ^tes fadng the caidi^i 
points. Pc^in, the capital, is a triple dty—the outer is the Tartar city 
with an enclosing wall, 16 miles in length: within is the Imperial dt>\ 
surrounded by a wall of 9 miles, while iu the centre is the " Forbidden 
City ’ ^ wbich contains the Imperial Pulace (p. 915). 

BRIDGES 

Bridges form conspicuous features in a country of rivers water¬ 
ways. and originally they wm of timber in the fonn made familkr by w^ow- 
pattern plates. This timber type of construction was sometimes applied to 
the bearing aicbes of stone bridges, and ihdr dilapiefated condition shoAVS the 
riawisdom of using stone in horizonta! corbelled 0001%, instead of in radiat¬ 
ing voussoira. The Marble Sridge of seventeen arches in the Summer Palace, 
near Pekin, and UmneM bridge across the river at Fusilangbi arc, 
however, formed with radiating von^irs to the arches. 


THE GREAT WALL OF C 3 iDfA 

The ** Great " (B.c. 214), tlie most famous of Chinese bufldmg uad.er- 
taktogs, is 1.40a miles long^ 20 to 30 ft. high, 25 ft- thick at the base, sloping 
to 15 There are square towers at intervals tn this immense 

mikage of masonry which, like Hadrian^s Wall in England, foEiowSi the com 
tour of the country, dlmbs motmtaiu tups, descends deep gorges, strides 
across lofty tahle-laods, and spans wide rivers, like a huge wrought in 
stone. 
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A. "TiurtUE or tbe Buddha " in the SunIiee t*Ai.ACE, PiKjrjf. Seep. 914 
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B. CQJ.XEAB Paooha, Sk p, 914 
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C_ A Tvficai. Pai-lov* See p. 915 
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4. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

A* Plans.—Buddhist temple resemble those of India, ftmuag^ing of 
succtsive open oottm and porticoes with kitchens, refectories, and sleeping 
cells for the priests. The normal type consists of throe lofty pavilions of one 
storey, with parallel open timber toofc, approached by bmari flights of steps, 
gateways, and bridges. Houses, like temples, face south; the front Amt 
opens into a courtyard with nmins on either side and a hall at the j-od . 
followed by another and often by a thiid or women's ctHirt with garden 
beyond ; while all windowa. as in French fortified chateaus, face inwards. 

B. Wall*.—Stone is employed in important edifli^. but ordinary buildlug 
materials are brick and thnheT. Most Chinese boildings of wood are raised 
on a stone or brick platform as a protection against damp. Bricks sometimes 
have a. glazed Coloured surface and walls are also faced with gtiraed til4» or 
majolica. Walls are often comtmoted hoUow, as described by Sir Willinm 
Chambers, thus saving material and eilectiog a more equable temperature 
in the house. The " t'ais " or " pagodas ’* arc of brick covered with highly- 
coloured glaaed tiles or marble, and vary from three to thirteen storeys, 
reduced in height and provided with projecting roof (pp. 917 u, gi8 e)' The 
verandah or portico of woeden coluiruis is a qtecial feature of dwelling-houses 
(p. grS ff). 

C. Openings,—Doorways are square-headed, but varied in outline by 
fretted pendants from the horiaontaJ timbers. *' ?ai 4 ous " are distinctive 
Chinos gateways (p. gry c). sometimes as entrances to temples and tombs, 
sometimes as monuments to the deceased, and sometimes they stand across 
a street. Their construction is tiniber in origin, and they consist of two or 
more upright posts with horizontal frieze, making one, two, or three openings, 
sometimes surmoimted by a series ol brackets like those midei the temple 
eaves, Windows are of similar form, salting the rectangulBr framing of 
timber pests or lashing together of bamboos (p, gai). They are frequently 
filled in with the lining of the oyster shell, which is as transparent as talc and 
admits an effecrive sabdued light. Glass is seldom found in native windows, 
and rice paper is often used as a substitute. 

D. Roofe.—The roof is the principal feature of the building, and contrasts 
strongly with the Creek, Roman, and Renaissance styles, in which there b 
often an evitot endeavour to hi^ the roof, whereas the Qiinese roof-ridges 
are laden with elaborate ornamental cresting and the np-Cilted angles are 
finished off with fan tastic dragons and grotasque ornament. It b considered 
a sii^ of dignity to place roofs one over the other, and this s}^stein also serves 
to protect the interior from extremes of heat and cold. The framing of the 
characterbdc Ting roof with “ Trimoya " gables b of open timber con- 
structioit and is aupported on wooden posts independent of the enclosing 
walls (pp. 917, giSj. Roofs, which are concave in section, are generally 
covered with enamellHjd tiles ol S shape (pantiles) set In mortar, which b also 
used to form cover-Jorats as a protection from the driving winds (p, gai). 
Some derive thb hoUow curved roof from a “ teut " origin ; others think it 
resulted from the use of bamboos wbidi bend under weight, but more prob¬ 
ably it was designed to shelter the house from the direct rays of the stm, 
Mfhile admitting light to the rooms, and to protect the flimsy waJb and throw 
the rain-water clear of the building. The roof-franung consists of a system 
of trusses in rigid rectangles (not triangles as in Etuope} formed of bamboos 
held together by wooden tenons, and thus the weight of the roof acts 
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ffcrttcaily and no ohliquF thrust comes on the walls (p* 918 s, k)* The 
ligliteess and strength of bamboo were important factors In uiflttencmg a 
system of constmctlon quite different from the framed European roof-truss. 
The conneettoa between the roof and the pillars whidi sustain it is often 
strengthened by brackets, and the sofhts are often divided into square or 
octagonal coffers by means of raised ribs with brass socketings at their 
interseettoct 

E, Coiumnsv—Ctunese building procedure as applied to eoluimis b 
peculiar^ and is the reverse of that in other countries: for zoslead of first 
raising the columns and framing the supersmiccure upon them* the Chinese 
first made the framework of the roof and that determined the position of the 
columns, which were oftm of cedar-wood. whiTe the rigidity of the ffamework 
and roof-heams was relied on to keep the columns in positton on the stone 
foundations j in short, instead of pultiog the roof on the colunms, tliey put 
the columns under the fool (p, 915 G* M, N). It was therefore essential tnat 
the roof beams should be tenant dir^ at the various heights into the shafts 
without the intervention of a second member or capital. whJdi was therefore 
omitted, but the rool beams were supported by brackets, often multiplied in 
number and ornate in character Ctiinese columns, whether lor temples, 
pai-loDS, palaces* or houses^ are unique, [or in all other Styles the capital is 
one of the most impcntant of aichitecfcural featoieSv Giluams* whether 
hee-standing; as in palace halls* or carried up as an integral pan of the wall* 
were without capitals, and were boimd direct to the roof beams of the 
rectangtiiar-framed roof which press vertically down on them, and thus 
columns and roofs are the chief features of the T^ing type of buildiiig* in which 
the walls of half-baked bricks are of no constructive i^ue. 

F, Mouldings.—^In Guna, where roof and columns are Che chief aichi- 
tectural features, and where building is gencmily in brick or timber and 
much of the ornament h in giazed tiles, mouldings play a small part in 
decoration. In facti here as in other styles where wall tiling came m, 
mouldings went out. They are seen in the cyma and ovolo of the bronre 
bases of timber pillars, but as there are no capitals they do not appear figuin 
in the colunms; rimplemoTtidings, however, occur in the compound braS^^ 
supporting the rwf timbeig, which are chiefly treated with grotesque 
carving. They are also used ixt llir panelled railing rmind temple enclosures, 
but in temples and pagodas the chief rEllcf is found m the boldly projecting 
np-IHled eaves of the superimposed roofs [pp. 917. 918), 

G, Ornament [p, gToJ.—Chmese omanicnt expresses natiDnal diarac- 

teristics* Eastern nations appear to have a natural instinct for colour, 
and the Chinese are no e:jcceptiaD. Colour schemes form an integral part 
of Chinese architectore: roofe are covered with brightiy glai^ tiles, yettow 
for imperial palaces* red for mandarins, and blue, green, or purple for ntheis, 
white the outstanding ridges and hips are emphasised with highly coloured 
dragons, fishes, and grote^ne in glazed tma-ootta, Colonred 

ornament is applied to buildings in the form of enameilfid glared tiles* 
p^ted woodwork^ landscape and figure subjectSv The Chinese excel in the 
mmor arts* in sUk- and cotton-weaving, in carvings of wood and ivory, and 
in poroeiam ware. The triple umbrella, one of the mogt important insignia 
of the Emperor of Giina, Is on old symbol of dominion and perwer^ and is 
probably the origin of the triple lools of Imperial palaces and ol the many- 
roofed pagodas. The Chiiwre narional sense for art found its outlet not m 
architecture, but in paufting* ni which from early times there were severaJ 
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great 5 choob. The Chinese were past masters in the use of the brushy with 
which they produced a wondertid fmenass of Itoe* as Is seen m their caligraphy, 
for which th^ used a soft brush instead of a !]jurd styh^ Thus it that 
their decoration in architecture took the form ol colour applied to surfaces on 
which wtre painted landscapes, birdSp and flowers ; for they preferred to 
pomay the hdds and forests of nature rather t h an bmJdin^ raised fay the 
devicie of man- TTie Buddhist reltgioTi encouraged their love of mystery and 
symbolism, and the great yellow djagou, emblematic of the power of the 
^irit» and the tiger^ symbolic of the forces of nature, were heely Introduced 
into decoiative colour schemts. 

5. REFERENCE BOOKS 

AUoiq fT.) ud Wriglit (G. ' Thft Oimm Empim/" IUi»tiatAL 3 vok,* 

185S-59. 

Boa r^hrimnn , Dio Binktuut and roiljgv^ Kultur dfif CkLutasa^'* Berliu, 

1911. 

Boonchmami-—Chluoabeho Axshi^cktac.** 2 v^do,| ^to. Bcrlia, 1916^ 

Cbambers (Sir Dcai^iifl ot Qilneso OiiUiimga.^' Folia- 1757- 

Doo^lu (R. IC-l.— ^ Soda^ in Chiiii," Sva. 1^4. 

Edkw9 (Jr}.^''^Chlne» ArchitAotttfD/' Svo. Shuigluip 1890. 

Grattan (E Mi),—” Setffa upoa ths ^^n^itocturo of QiJna/' (ELLB^ Tiaos.) 

HiUebtaed (H.l-—Dor Tompel Ta-ciiilah-fliy boi Petipff:'' Bodln-p 

MdiuteriHfg OitnesTjehe Kunitgesclilchte.^ 3 vab, 1910-13. 

Owoo Jooo.—Kfomplfiii ol Chii»»o Oroanieat/^ FoIiOf^ I&87* 

L*A^ Qiliwii-"" Svo. 18B7. 

Siren to.).—'^Ttie ImpecioJ Paia^im o( fVskiii.** 3 vob., 410, 1938^ 

Sij^ii (O-).—‘^The WbJIb anil Gates o£ PeJdiu^ 410, 19^- 

Tbkiwa (D^) and Sokino (T.)^—" BadiiJiiat ^oomooti in Oilna.^' 4 to» Tokyo. 1930. 
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JAPAN 


JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE 

(ii.c- MRt. to jnsiRit <lay) 

t. INFLllENCES 

1 . Geogxapbica!.—J^ipan, with its pTmdpal island, Mippoa, and the long 
string of attendant isles to north and scuth, lies off the east coast of 
with the Pacific Ocean to the east and the Sea oi Japan on the west. Japan 
presents many points of geogiaphical resemblance to Great Britain: both 
have deeply indented coast-lines with good harboms; both are btnnd 
empires well situated for cnmineicep a£ they bcih Ik opposite papulous 
continents: both are at the head of great ocean water-ways, the one of the 
Pacific, the other of the Atlantic, and both are warmed by ocean currents 
pioducing equable temperatures. 

it Geotogicat—The prevalence of ^rihquakcs has favoured limber 
construction, and the Japanese exhibit scientific ineeimity in the framing 

X her of the various par^ Forests occupy four times the area of the 
land, with a greater diversity of ti^ than any other cDuntiy in the 
wurldL and bamboo is largely used in house constmetion. Stone in Japan Is 
imstratificd. hence it k fe^uently used in polwoimj blocks, particuhixiy for 
the lower part of walk on which is erected the upper timb^ construction. 
There are granites^ pOT|iiyriea* and volcanic rocks, but practically no lime- 
stams or sandstones, 

iiJ« Oiinatic.—The bland climate h made equable by ocean cutrents and 
by the prevalence of sea breezes. Houses, where possible, face the southi 
and deeply projecting eaves form a protecliofi against the summer sun, and 
tiigb couftyaid vraJb agamst the winter wind. In summer the movable 
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caseTDifriit windows and panitiDiis^ wfaidti Iqtio the house frtjnts tmd oSer 
little resistance to the penetration of heatp are removed, and so leave the 
hotises entirety open to the hreeres. 

iv. Religicui,—Shinth was the indigenom religion which, without any 
dfihnite moral code, ccusUted of ance^toi: and nature worship and did poi 
involve a dfisire for graven images or elaborate temples. It was, like the 
Taoism of Qunii, hnalEy absorb^ by BtiddMsm, which had been brought 
from China about A J), 550. The Buddhkt religion introduced the bnildtng 
of temples, while its mysterious and awe-inspiriiig sjmbolism so acted 
on the artisric Japanese temperament as to result in the production of 
numberless images of every po^ble siae, and of various fantastic forms ol 
demons and monsters, woven into conventional representations of land¬ 
scapes under the changing seasons. In early times the priests contributed 
to the general development of tJie countryj even in the matter of road- 
making and bridge-building, as in Medieval Europe. 

T* Sodal.—Jap^ is created with civilisation* cultoje^ and commerce 
even before the historic period, whkh commences about a.d. 400, ivhen 
Chinese dviJisation. artSp and so<^ customs came into Japan throng Corea, 
with a consequent increase tn the bmiding cl canals, roads, bridges* and 
bouses. Buddhism^ too. hmught in its train further Chinese ideas, and 
dumesiic architecttiie in Japan advanced along the lines oi temple strucime. 
Social conditions were long unstable; intiigiifi against the Impar^ house 
caged incessantly, superstition was rampant* divinatiou was practised, and 
abuses fiourishL^J. In the seventh century refnmis began under Kotoku ; 
governors registered land and labour^ admiuistmtiQaQf justice was improved ^ 
bribery forbidden, great estates were limited, and taxes took the place oi 
forced labour, while ImperiU tQinb-buiidmg, which had, as in Egyj^t. laid 
heavy buidens tm the people, was limited by Law. The Emperor bf^came a 
mere emblem of authority with a civil bureaucracy and military '* Shoguns,*^ 
UTteit the capital, whkh had changed with evnery emperor, ceased to be 
mobile, the diy of Kara was laid out with nine gates, a palace, and seven 
great temples. Mlicn later Kib4o became the cApital (a.d. 794) the art of 
domestic architecture and Unth^pe gardening made great strides. Through 
various vicissitudes and Shogun aggressions Buddhism waxed stronger, and 
fortified monasteries were inttltiplied. Feudalism, whid) was at Us height 
in the thirteenth century, recognised three group^tbe Emperor and nobles, 
the military, and the people. Under the Tokugawa Dynasty (A.o. 1598) the 
divine descent of the Mikado was emphasised, and. afier continual strife 
between civil and military authorities, the b^t of the Shoguns resigned in 
A.m 1S67. Then tbje people began to be considered, so that the constitution 
was promulgated in A-n, and representative govnemment laid the 

foundation of the subsequent progressive position of Japan. The ajidcnt 
national custom of teanlriiiking inBuenoed the aits, and the formation of 
lea clubs led to a $peciaJ treatment of tea-houses, buildings, and gardens, 
the sire of which was regubted by law, 

vi Historical.—\^li[le the domestic or sodal Matory of Japjan in early 
times is dim and my thiciLl^ her external history throiigh all ages is vague and 
largely ndu^istent, owing to the &eq Uent eiciurion of all foreign intercourse* 
Tile Japanese, however, dale back thetr unbroken dynasty of Mikados to the 
Emperor Juminu^ wbo is said to have ascended the thmne as early as 
a.c. b6o, which would make liim oontemporaiy with Kebuchadne^Kar. 
Written records only begin with A.t>. 712^ but there is evidence of Chini^ 
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fiodd mfluCTC^ m JapaB as early as tlie seveatli csentiny, whkh seems to have 
created a d^netEon between dvU and military classes^ Ov^ersea trade was 
always regarded In Japan as a govertunent monopoly^ and tiius there was no 
Lfitreiitiw for iodlddual enterprise in loreigix oommerce^ which in other 
countries has always b^n ^ emissary o-f incernationaJ chilisarion^ Foreign 
lntertotirse> which was intermittent, was carried on with China and Cbiea as 
early as the eighth century of our era. but it was not tmtiJ ajs, iS43j when 
the Portuguese discovered and began trading with thde islands* that Japan 
was broa^t into contajct with Europeans. In a.o. 1549 S. Francis Xavier 
introduced Chiistianity. and started a Christian propaganda whhih led to 
many conflicts. In A.tJ, 1582 the first Japanese envoys sailed for Europe and 
came in contact with the art and ettstoms of Portugah Spain, aad Italy, and 
in AJJ, 159* the Japanese invaded Corea, The pendnlnm, however* swung 
Ixick once more, and in AJ>, 1614 all foreign priests were expelled and their 
churches demolished { Spaniards were driven out in aj^. 1624 and Portuguese 
in A,o. 1633, wbeu Christianity was finally interdicted and Jopan was closed 
to the outsit world for oeariy 200 years. In A.D. XS54 commercial treaties 
were entered into with America and with European countries, when Japan 
came onder Dutch and Russian inBuence and fdt the effect of American 
enterprise and EngUsb mstitotimis. After this came the war with China, 
while in a.d. 1914 Japan joined in the great aliianot against GomaHy, but 
in 1941 allied herself with Germany in the second World War, 

a. ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 

Japanese architecture was largely derived from ChJna^ but has its own 
special character of minuteness in carving and decoration which give^ U a 
graceful lightnesi a nd ddicacy of design^ contrasting forcibly witn that of 
Egypt and Rome, In which the great idea was viutness of si^ and grandeur 
of proportion. This quality'^of refinement is introduced eil their Limber 
constructions Mritb such artistic stall as to render them akin to fine joinofy* 
Japanese architecture is specially notahJe for sloping and curved roufe, 
forming a conirast with that of E^ypi and India, where fiat terrace tools 
predominate. The projecting roofs, ornamented with dragons and other 
fabulous monsters, are supported on a successbo of small brackets and 
are most striking features (p. 927), Japanese temple architecture, thou^ 
it started under Chinese influeojoei dk) not depend for impressiveness on the* 
monotonous repetidon of the same feature, but owes much of its character 
to the wedl'baJknccd symmetry of the various parts, and Ihb is produced 
by restrained variety rather than by mere iormality of tiuatment^ while 
interiors depend on tbeir world-famous decorative art, which covered wall 
and roof with a lavish use of gold and brilliant colouring, well suited to the 
subdued light of Buddhist temples. Gateways, belfries, quaint gardens, 
summer houses, rustic arboin^, and fish ponds form a delightful setting to 
the main structure. 

3. EXAMPLES 
TEJIPLES 

The Buddhist Temples at Hfiriuii, and Nikkd, like other examples. 
Einderwent little ebuge from Chinese models, but the mnuntaicious 
character of the country made it possiblE to form natumi steps and teixaefis 
to the temple rites^ instead of the built-upp stepped pktlorms of China; 
while av^ues of trees and long rows of standard Ian terns in stone or btonre 
prodof^ a pjctnresque effect against a sombre wooded background. The 
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temples consist of isolated stractures, generally within thtw coDoentric 
endosures. the outer tdth a low wall, the second utilised as a priests' 
promenade, and the third amtaiuing the temple, smioujided by a loftv 
screeB-wail covered by a tile tool. The temples are raised on a stone bare 
about five feet above the ground, and are reached by steps which lead to a 
venuidab protected by the widely projecting roof of the temple in the 
centre, as at the Temple of Miyo-Jm-Karuta, Toldo (p. 937 a). The mortUAiy 
temples 0/ the Shi^uos, Tokio, c^junt among the faincHiB buildings of Japan. 

The Buddhist Temple of Houmionjt, near Tokio, has a two-storeyed gate¬ 
way, and besides the main temple there is a foundiir's hail, reliquary, lihraiy, 
rereptiou and priests* ntorus, kitchens, dmm-tower. and pagoda. Tiles were 
used for the icohng, instead of the thatch of ShUitd shrine 

The Shintd temple of Inmo is a series of ample, cne-storeyed buildings 
which are shrines rethef than temples, and therefore, like other Shintd struc¬ 
tures, have little architectural unportance. The main shrine, within a triple 
endosure. is approached through many gi^tic gateways which, with the 
roof thatch, are distinguishing features of Shintd shrines;. Other buildings in- 
dudslibrary, treasure-house, dandng-^tage, great hah. and secondary shrines. 
The Kurodani Temple, fdo-to (p. 928 a), b rituated in the midst of a 
garden cemetery, 

PAGODAS 

Pagodas were introduced with Buddhism from China, but those now 
standing mostly date from the seventeenth century, and are attached to 
important temples. They are square in plan* mostly five-storeyed, about 
150 ft. high, and built of timber to withstand ear^quakes - the lower 
stwey contains images and shrines, while the upper storeys servs as 
" belvederes *' and have projecting roofs supporting brotiie hi-iic 

The Pagoda, Koriuji, the ^best exampte remaiiung, is on a concrete 
base, and is said to have been built by Coreans in a.d. 607. It lias five 
storeys of gradually diminishing width and each is provided with a boldly 
projecting roof earned nn brackets, while the whole is surmounted by a 
canons finial of nietaf rin^ and bells, supported by the great centra! post 
too ft, high and 3 ft, square at tlie base. 

The Pagoda, Holdji (ajj, 645}. b a beautiful example, which, though prob¬ 
ably by a Japanese toaster, followed the Coreau tradition of the Uhriuji type. 

The Pagoda, Yakushijl. (ajs. 6f!o), a three-storeyed example, is one of 
the earliest works by native architects, thus constituting the beginning 
of a national style, more graceful than the Corean buildings at Hfiriuji. 

The Pagoda, Bessho, is an octagtmal four-storeyed example, while the 
Teiuio-ji Pagoda, Osaka (p. 927 g}, with clabonite braj^ets display ing dragons 
and unicorns, the Pagoda, Yasaka (aJ). 1618) (p. 928 aj. a fine typical 
cxauipte, are five.store3’ed p^odas. 

TOMBS 

The Tomb of leyasu, Nikkd, has a triple enclosure with tlirce pai-lous like 
a Buddhist temple, and is an over-elaborate design indicating the decadent 
character of the later period, in which oenament no constiuctive meaning 
and drsigu has lost restranit and sJmidjdty, It is typical of many othui^ 
with flights ol steps to the mortuaiy c^pel and tomb-ebambm, h*giA«, 
these chiel boildings there are priests' chambers, store-houses, and a [lagoda. 
The tombs of the Shoguns, Tokio. are famous examples of Japanese art. 
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PALACES 

Palaces erected with each change oi Empenjr* as capit^ succeeded 
capital, and were ol simple t3rpe and gcnenilly consisted of a pdadpal hall, 
joined by corridors to mnee pavilions, for tbe Impcriai lamiJy. Smee the 
si^rteentb century palaces have been surrounded by walls often of concave 
$Iope and tilted qiiom to resist earthquakfis^ and with an endreUng 

moat. 

The Mikado's PakWp Kid-tOp b typJcalp with one stoi:ey. covered with a 
roof having " Frimoyagables, like the temples, instead of one uniform slope. 
The ^'arious pavilions^ which overlook fandfuUy laid out ^deits, are con¬ 
nected by covered conidoTs, The pavHions themselves are divided into rooms 
hy sliding sci^jens 7 ft. higbt an d tlie extenud veriindah, as in the small houses, 
forms the connecting corridor to these various rooms, the 5135 $ of which b 
governed by the number of the floor mats, which are of regulated those 
in the Imperial |>alaces measuring 7 ft. by 3 ft* 6 ins. TTie residential block, 
about TOO ft. by 60 ft., is divided into fourteen room^ including the Biikado^s 
sleeping aparti^nl and a ihrone^rojm with the Imperial riajft. 

Tlie Palaces of the ShogunSp reflecting the feudalism which prevailed in 
the later period fa.n. i6o3-iS68)p are protected by moats and fortified 
enclosures, like the medtevaJ castles of ^glaiuf. 

The Kinkaku-jl and Glnkaku-jlp fG6-to {c. 1600)^ are very charmipg 

garden paviliniis, originally covered with gold and silver leal—a tendency 
to brilliant ornament which ran to excess in the later period. 

HOUSES 

Houses are built of timbefp and the consequent fear of fixe has influenced 
the detached-p^avilion treatment of the larger houses. A typical middle-class 
dwellings except where a central court is adopted, is planned as a rimple 
rectangle (p. ^7 c, n). usually one storey higb^ with antranoep ante-rcMwnj 
living-rooma, kitchen, scuilery, stoie-iooma, verandah, and garden. The rize 
and ^ape of the rooms depend on the number of the floor mats, varying 
4 to [5, each measuring 6 ft by 3 ft Walls are constmcled of dight, vertical 
posts and horizontal beams covered with weather-boarding. Lutenial 
partitions are formed of paper slides, 6 ft high, with plastered or wooden 
frieze above them, and the screen can be slid a^de so as to make the interior 
into one room, while the partitions on to the verandah are formed of sliding 
shutters. Ho distinction is made between living and bc-dtomns. Two maui 
recepriau-cooms form a suite, the further oue ol which, astep higher than tbt 
otheTi has two recesses™a feature peculiar to Japanese hotises-—one for a 
picture and a vase of flowers, the other for the display of a selection of the art 
txeasunes, kept In a go-down '' with day ivahs, which acts as a fireproof 
store. 

In some of the larger houses the influence of European dvilisatfon has 
r^ulted in the erection of an adjacent wing containing rooms in the 
Western style. 

INNS 

The Shiikin-ro, Naguja, is typical of Japanese ruus» which resemble 
private houses in general treatment, but are pLanned round courtyards 
overlooked by galleries on the upper floors, as in medisva] inns and In 
some of the Georgian inns of Loudom 
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JAPANESE AfiCBTrECniRE 




TEA-HOUSES 

Tea-hou^ (p. 9^7 b)* wiiich are tfe& cesort of the fasbignable world, are 
distinctly Japanese soc^ imtitations, and aot public re^taufanta. They 
ar& btiiit for the tea-dnnking ceremony, which b a ciilt in and closely 
associated with Ibe Japanese love o^ peace. Typically indigenous in style, 
tea-houses are on a small and dainty scaJe„ and their size is regulated by the 
number of floor mats, down to a smgle-mat Toom, measuring only h ft. by 
3 It,* but there is always the inevitable recess for pictures and a flower vase. 
Much architectural care is Lavished on these little bmldiugs^ which are most 
artfully contrived t while no nl ventiMllon, light, and decoration is 
neglected. The guest-entrance b usually approached by stepping-stones* 
through pleasure-gardens with flowra-borders, stone Lap temSp water -entuses, 
and trees, wbicti- appeal to the sense of beauty of tlie guests and fomi a 
delightful setting to the tea-house* the amall central fane consecrated to tiie 
tea-drinking ceremony^ 

TOWT^-PLANfnKG 

Town-plarmiiig is seen in the city of Kara, which, when it b^me the 
capital in the eighth century, was kid out on the plan of Pe^* with a 
central avenue to the palace and four ps^lel streefo on either side* crossed 
by others at right angles. When the capital was removed to Ki6-to^ pafoc^^ 
mansidus, and houses were all on a grander scale^ but were still box-like in 
appearance, and this indeed was the general effect of the whole town, whidi 
was laid out in a series of rectangular blocks like a modem American city. 
Toldo {Yedo), the present capital, ts less regular in plaUp and depends for its 
form largely on its site and on its network of waterways ; besides which it 
has been repeatedly burnt down, and the city of to-day is the rrault of street 
widenings and modem improvements, and indeed everywhere is Japan the 
old order gives way tn the new* 

Other buildings erected in cocmeciiDn with town-planning are restaurants, 
hotels* theatres, and public baths (p, 927 e), 

4, COMPARATIVE AHAlVSIS 

A* PlAfUL^—StiiulA temples arc distinguished from Buddhist by having 
torii/' or gateways of upright pillara supporting two or more transverse 
beams, under which it is considered necessary to pass for prayere to be 
eflectu^i Japanese bouses are entered through a vestibule, and have a 
verandah, ^ing-^ living-* and guiisi^ToomSy with recesses for pictures and 
vase, and art treasures. There are also rooms for the host and hostess, but 
no bedrooms proper, as any room becouies a sleeping-room at will, by 
spreading mattress and coverlet from the side cupboard on to the door. 
House treasures are kept io the go-down ** or Btrong-roomn Screens are 
used to divide spaces* and are also removed to throw ih^ whole house open 
to the gardens. The 512c of rooms b regulated fay mats (tatami) used as 
Eoor ooverings, which m^suxe one ** ken {6 ft.) by one ' haJf-keu/* each 
room being some multiple of these (p. P* r). Koyal mAts are 7 ft* by 

3 ft. 6 ins. Houses owe their bright and dieeriful character to their setting m 
g^ens with banging flowers, fountains^ rockery, water* aod stepping-stone^ 

B* Walts.—Host houses are of wood-Jramiug and t^rdboard. which b 
safer in ttie frequent earthquakes than scoue or brick. Tempk wails are 
funued of timber posts and raib dividmg the surfaces into regular oblong 
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spaces, BUfid in with pUsi^, boafdoig, or carved and painted panels 
(P. ?i 7 AJ. Light is introduce prindpally tbrerugh the doormys. An 
clab&rat« syistem of comice-bmeketing forms one of thfi most chdjnclmstic 
feaiui^ of Japanese bnildm^ (p, 927)* ImmediaTdy abov« tht pillais 
there b a decorated frieze-like space, and over this the bi^etetiiig 

consists of a series of pirojecting wooden corbels supporting bozizontal 
beams and rafters with decorated faceSp the total prnjectioti of the roof 
beyond the wall often being as mneh as 8 ft. The dbposittm of pillars, 
posts, brackets, and raftei^ forming these comices apfiears to be accordlrg 
to well-recogoised module of measurGment^ with which we may compare 
the standards of proportions for the Orders laid down by Vitruvius and the 
Renaissance architects (p. 59^. Optical Hlnsions are sometunes enmeted 
by ^^mbering the underside of beanie (cf. Greek arckEtecture, p, 75)- 

c._ Openings.—Owfeg to the great projection of mob over the ™dow 
openings there h little direct light ihiED the sky. and mneh of the light in 
the mterior is reflected op from the ground, Windows are fllied in with 
trellis-work and wooden sbnttere on the outside and paper dides on the 
inside, and arc protected under verandahs (p, 9^7), Temples are approached 
by **torir' or gatewa\'^. formed cf plain upri^ts and horizontal beams 
for primitive SWtd temples, and elaborate two^toreyed structures, 
surmouated by a muniment room with ornate roof, for Buddhist temples, 

D. Roofs.—The mots bear a gen«al resemblance to those of China, but 
as a rule are simpler in treatment [p. 9 ^)p The method of termhiatljig the 
upper part of th& roofi as in China, in a gable vertic^Jy above tl^e end wall 
(known as an ” I'rimoya gable) while carrjTng the lower part round the 
ends in a hipped form, produces a combination roof which is half hipped and 
half gabled (p. 927 a, n). The covering b of bungles, thatch^ or tfles^ 
That^ed rxwfs often have a proininEiit protecting ridge of tiles with an 
exaggerated cresting which gives a top-heavy appearance to the buildings 
or the ridge may be of stout bamboos tied up with blackened rope and 
Aniahed with hnials. Tiled roofs have flattish *Mid roll tiles alternately* 
while cover tiles, like antefix^ {p. 965). are used to hide the joints at 
eaves. Ridges and hips are made up of layers of tiles in rnortar* hnisbed 
with large moulded tile capping and crestings. A low^r roof, known as 
" hbashi/* sometimes profects below the eaves of the main roof. Hollowed 
bamboos form the root gutters imd down-pipes. The gable ends often have 
cusped barge-boards wi^ pendants fp. 927 n. j. m\. 

E. Cdlumns,—Columns, which follow^ the Qunese type, ane conspicuoiis 

in Japanese temple buildings and m the b^ys of the of palaces and 

gateways. In temples there was generally a columned lojggia^ either round 
three sides or forrmng a fa^de, and the outer columns are braced to the 
columns of the mam bmlding ; besides this there is often a portico over the 
approach steps which rests on timber ooiutims. held iQgecher at the top by 
horizontat tie-beams, above w'bicb are the comice bredeets to the roof. In 
large temples and halb the internal columns are [irorided with much com^ 
pound taaclteting to support the roof. IntereoluinniatTon i$ regulated by 
a standard o( about six feel calkd a " keu," which is di\'ided Into twenty 
minuteSr each minute being divided nito Iwenty-tv^’o seconds of spaoe- 
Cohunns when square are patielk^, and when round os' octagonal are re^cd, 
and are often richly lanquEredr while the upper part b paimed io enibroidefy 
patterns. Columns are sometimes made to incline inwards instead of being 
verlicaL probably on account of earthquakes. 
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F» idcuiiUn^.^Just as Japanese roots Hiid ODiiimna are af the 
material as those ot Ornmn so is there a sunilar absence of mDuldmp^ 
The decofaricn of the walls, too, is La^ly of tilp or giMd talmce. and 
wherever thia omuSf mouldings, as in Bj'zantiae aiciutecture, become 
nnimportanti and to tMs Japan^ like Oima, is oo exception. 

G. Omanufit.—Cokjut^ and carved panels fomikig endosing walls^ 
elaborate projecdng eaves to and the ** ramma *" or pierced v'en^ting 
friezes under the ooiiuocs are chaiacteristicK In the friezes, panels in Mgh 
relief freqaently otcufi pepresenting such subjects as the chiysanthemum^ 
the jay^ stork, and pine tree, OnmnentaJ brass caps^ incised in patterns 
and usually gilded to pressye them frotu corrosion^ are sometitnes fixed to 
ends of projecting timbers, to junctkms of b^ims and pilJais^ to bases and 
necldngs of posts and on doors In cider to hide tfie coanectinn of stiles and 
rails and open Joints, due to shrinkage {p. 9^7). Embossed gUt meialworfc 
jg also liberally applied to gable-boards and pendants. Colour decoration, 
introdoced from China tn the sixth century^ U very Munrally applied to the 
intcriar and exterior of Japanese temples. Beams, brackets, carvings, and 
dat spaces are picked out in giMiog and hri^t colouis, sudb blue, green, 
purple, madder, and vermilion* wall paintings are genier^y on a gnki 
ground and represent animaJsi birds, and flowen. Supporting pillars arc 
usually black, red, or gold. Frequent subjects for decomtion arc birds ol 
bright plumage^ such as cran^, peacocks, pheasants, and ducks, as weU as 
ilcwers, water-'plants, trees, bamboo^,, and lions, cembined with weird and 
grotesque demons* resulting in a curious mixture of gonventional, realbtie:, 
and symbolic forms* Japanese genius for decoration showed itself in their 
meticulous ireatment of detaib rather than in origiiialiiy of design, and it bM 
produced marvellous textile pictures in embroid^ and tapestry with archi¬ 
tectural features, p^ocession3^ figures, mountains^ and sky* Al the acces¬ 
sories of architectural design, lacquer-work, enamels, faience, bronxes^ and 
ivories vie with one another in minuteness of acciKacy, $oftHf?3s of colour, and 
pTofusimi of detail. Japanese art was largely inspired by Chinese, which it 
probably surpassed in everything except in the marvels of Nanldn blue china, 
and in the world-famous paintings of " Oid Cathay/* 
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ANCIENT AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 

isllb-iath cratlj 

The indig^encm^ arcbitcctiLK of Meaco and Peru owes moiSt of its mtefest to 
its archi^lDgical aspectp and few wiirds must suffice to eJ^plalfl its general 
diaxacter. 

Mexico,—A ltec architecture existed from the twelfth century of our era 
to the Spaubh Conquest by liemaudo Cortes in iLn, 15^0^ amd the niuif that 
remain are indicativie of magnificence ol scale rather than of ardutecturd 
qualities, 

—The pymitida] mnuy^nreyed temples of andent Mexio)'. 
known as '' teocdlis/' resembled the liggutato of Babylon, rising in receding 
tmaces to the tempk summit (p- 5^)- 

The Great Temple, Mexico City, finish^ A.D. 1487^ Stood on an obkmg 
pvramidf 375 ft by 300 ft. at its base* rising in five terraces to a height of 
nearly 100 ft On the temple platform were dso towcr-teinples to three 
storeys, with images and aitarSp and the green stone tor human sacrifice stood 
before the image of the war-goiL Within the great endosing wall sculptured 
with serpents, w«e some seventy other temple® with ali the horrible para- 

E * maiia connected with the rites of human sacrifice and feasts of canni- 
sm. 

The Great Templcp Cholula, flui d to date back to the seventh ceiituiy, 
consisted of a hemitpherijcaJ temple on a fial-topped pyramidal aod 
was even larger than the Great Temple^ Mexico* but is now a shapeless 
mound of earth, crowned by a Christian church. 

The pvfiamidiii temples at Tcotihuacan and Texcuco are other large 
examptesp while that at Stochtoolco, said to date from 950^ is a natural 
tnound adapted for the purpose and cased with stone. 

The Pyramidp Oaiaca» has a one-storeyed pktfonn sufficiently raised for 
religious oeremcmies 10 be witnessed from below. 

Many of tbe buildings discovered in Yucatan (Central America) have 
been ascribed to tbe thirteenth century of our era, and would, iherelore* bo 
contemporary with the Gothic style of Western Europe. 

The Temple Pyramid, Palcnguep which is typied of others, does not rise to 
stages hut is sloped iike an E^rptian pytandd and crowned by the temple 
proper, the roof oi which is ombeUed out totemally as to Mycenasan art fp. 74 )- 
Roi^at Pcjtoc^.^—These appear to derive their chaiujctcr from timber types 
and to have been of one storey. These palaces were raised on platfonnSj 
whicht however, did not form so ouisrandtog a part of the structure as to the 
temples, and seem to have comprised ntnnWless fooms round open courts 
with stone steps, teraces, uqueducts, and water basins, and, like the palaces 
of Babylon p to have had han^ng gardens. 

Groves of trreSi flowers, buds, and bshes were all pressed into the soTrice 
of the palace gardens. Pmviaton for thouiand^ of toyal servants suggests 
the naiial ancient story of despotic power, gangs of workers^ artd hesiyy 
burdens of taxatioiL 
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The RoyaJ Palace, ^yi (p. iii), has three tmaceSp and the yraiis have 
cyliridricaJ omameoUtien in imitEtioa of timber constnietion. 

The Palace, UEmaJ (" Casa de las Moqjas was a monumeiital stnicrtiire 
arranged rotuid a spacious quadrangle and borne on a terraced platfmm. 
2Q ft. high, and has intemstijig chambers tooled in stone by corbelling the 
course gradualjy toward die apeXp as in eariy Gi^ek art (p. 74)* 

PERo.-^yclopean ruins of vast and apparently unfinished biMMingi exist 
at Huaiaz in the north, at Tiahuanaco in the sooth, and Cuzco in lie centre, 
which were meted by the Incas some three centuries before the conquest of 
Peru by Pizarro (a.d. 1532-36). They seem to have been the outconte of con. 
ditjons of loinced labour and royal vani^, similar to those whidi existed in 
ancient Egypt They probably date from die twelfth century of our era and 
exhibit great skid in thdr construction, while the masonry is a marvel of 
stone-cutiuig and fineness of fitting, similar to early Etruscan work (p, 141). 

The main difference between the ardiitecture of JUexko and that of Pera 
is t^t the (onner was derived from timber odginals while Penivian work was 
derived from mod and eventually translated into stone. 

The granite gatcwa73 at TiahaanacOj in the style attributed to the 
A3miaras previous to A J). 1021, have square-headed openings. In the time 
of the Incas, who followed, however, opemogs^ generally have sloping sides 
to reduce the span of Ihe lintel — a type of construction which was used in 
Mycemsan art (p, 74 c) and survived in later Greek architecture {p. lat n). 

The Tqwers, Sillust^^ whicb may date before the time of the tneas, were 
cylindrical structures of masonry used as recepiacle^ for the bones of the 
deceased. 

The House of Manco Capac, Cuxco {c. A.D. i02S)i On a low one-storeyed 
platform, is a peculiar structure of polygonal masonry constructed on a 
cnrvCp with square tumets at ialervals, and tapeuing doorways which light 
the iimer chambers. 

The House of the Virgins of the Sun, Cuzco (p, iii), has tapering Htruscan- 
Hke doorways with linteb corbelled outside the jambk 

The Walla of Cuzco evidence the atiU of ihe Feim^ians in building forti¬ 
fications with polygonal masonry* fitted together with gr^iat accuracy. 
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SARACENIC ARCHITECTURE* 

tUl ecBl. to pmetit day) 

*. INFLUENCES 

L Gtofraphiciil-—The tera SAiacsn, perhape dmved Imm **Saliani,” a 
dfisert* was first appIM by Greeks and Rofnams to nomad desert tribes west 
of the Euphrates, who harassed the borders of the Roinan Empire, and the 
name was used by Christians in the Middle Ages for the followers of Mahomet, 
irrespective of nationality. Arabia, Pmta* Mesopouoiia, Syriftp Palestine, 
Egj^pt. North Afrka, and Spaiii were iti turn, wholly or b part, sohjerted to 
the influence of the Mahometan reUgion, and India had a succession of 
Mahometan capitals b the upper valley of the <^ges, due to waves of 
mvaston bnisting through her north^w-est frootierH Saronic or Mohomet^ 
architecture, as it is sometimes calfedp therefore differs from other styles b 
bebg ihe product of a religion rather than of a country; m contrast to that 
of andent Rotne, which everywhere represented the infiiience of a country 
rather than of a religion; andp though the Samcemc style Mhibtted local 
divergences in treatment and detail, it prev*ailed m ah countries brought 
under Maliometan bfioeuce. 

th GeologicM.— The ^^arybg geological fonnatio& of the diflerwit 
countries provided every sort of building material—marble, stone, brickj 
timber, and plaster* each of whkh had its influence on buUdb^ methods and 
somewhat modified the style b each country. I>oine^* for mstaiict;* were 
either of brick plastered citernaily and bter^ly, as b Syriap or of stone, 
as b India, and were gencrufly bujJt m projecting hoiizantal courses, thus 

• tslim is tbft name Ua^pnaet sfa’i.-B 0? Liu- hp fonaded, and the is 

k^wn u islaMlc^ SJosletn,. or 
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m immi^ng oblique pressure on the sapporting walls. In Spain, brick snd 
pia$ter, as the principal maieriak in use, were responsible for the ricb 
tive surface creatoient. In Nortb and Central India, where marbLe and red 
sandstone were availahlep a more nHutumemal type was evolved^ in whidi 
richness of surface decoration was obtained by the inlay ol predotis stones of 
the country. 

Iii« Gjmatic#—The climate of the cduh tries in which the Mahoinetan forth 
gradually spread was not as varied as that of the Roman Empire ; for it was 
conned to Eastern and Sontbem conntiieSp and thus the dimatic induence 
did not, in itseU^ produce much diHerence in architectural treatment. Shel¬ 
tering arcades and small doorways and windows prevailed, because of the 
fierce heal of the sun. Doorways, althcrugh small in themselves^ were^ how¬ 
ever, in India given addilional importance as forming part of ihe design of 
great entrance gateways (p, 458), and windows, already s mall , were filled in 
with delicate pierced screens. The cochtess of mosques was further ensured 
by wide^preading roof-eaves; whiles as is usual in Eastern oountries. the 
fiat hottse roof, with its screening parapet, provided a welcome reson In the 
cool of the evenings 

Jr. Religious.—The MkhomctAn faith was the last of the three great 
rtligiDns wliich have arisen from among the Semitic nations, and its essence 
is contained in the wards from the Koran, ** There is no God but Allah, aiEcS 
Mahomet is Uis prophet.*’ The Koran was complied by Mahomet (ajs. 570- 
&3i), with his own additions* from the Bible* Talmud, and Apocryphal 
Gospels, Most of the states which embraced ^fahometanism—^Syria, Persia, 
Egypt, North Africa, and SpaLn-—had independent Caliphs who only yielded 
nominal obedience to the Chief Caliph^ and this made for certain difiemnees 
in architectural style. Each Caliph was both a spiritual and a temporal 
ruler ; and thk union of religion and state was responsible for die numerous 
religious buildings erected by Caliphs to perpetuate their memory. The 
prohibition of the u^ie in decoration and sculpture of human and animm forms 
probably led to the intricate giBomemcal surface decoration known as 
"arabe^oes." a form of ornament largely derived from Byzantine art 
fp, 965J, Mahametans were fatalists [l^iam God's will be done), to whom 
the present was everything, and thus it was uaiimal that they shonid have 
cared more for the transient beauty of detomtian than fofr the permanent 
nature of buMir^. whether religious or secular. They were satisfied on occa¬ 
sion to use poor and flim^ materiab, fluch as plaster, pmvidt.'d it was dk- 
guked by abundance of surface omamenL Local traditions and varieties of 
national tempefament, hoivever* produced certain differences of treatment; 
for in Egypt ami India tomb houses of a permanent natore were obustnicted, 
such as the Taj Mabnl, Agra (p, 955}, and these were used as pleasure bouses 
during the life of the founder. 

T, SodaL—The war of conquest by which I^am was to subjugate the 
world h outlined below, and be^ an important relation to the various deve¬ 
lopments of the style, according to the country of it^ adoption. It b manifest 
that the type would ineviiahly be subjected to cemini changes to suit such 
different civilbations as those^ of Sp&in or of India, and the sociaJ life of each 
country, which came iu turn under the influence of Islam, is respon^sible for 
the varying modifications of SaracenU: archiiectime to suit lo^ require^ 
meats and msritutions. Architecture was also continiiaily receivitig an 
impetus by the building of new capitals for diflerent dynasties. The posiiiou 
of women in the social system influenced the planning and design of palaces 
aud bouses, in consequence of the bolatinn at the harem. Tlte harem system. 
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whidi \s so general in tbe h qI ^rliei: origin than the Koran, and remains 
of Babyldriiim and Persian palaces show that it had even then givien rise to a 
spedai distribatioii in hou^planning ; for the seclusion mi women in palaces 
of kings and nobles, with their innumerable attendants, require!^ that the 
" bareiBiik or woinen^a quarters should be on one side, and the selamlik 
or men's quarters on the other sidei with the private apartments of the owner 
in the centre for Che reception of his male guests. Ln sinaUer town houses the 
harem is allocated to Xht^ upp^r flotET* with a separate locked entrance, court¬ 
yard, and garden; wIrUe the overhanging windows an: tilled m with intricate 
lattice-work designed to hide the women within. Tire Ten CommaiHimeiits of 
the hfcsaic dispejisation contaiii a stnkmg epitome of the social condkions oi 
Eastern life, in the words Thou shale noi covet , , , bis o:!c ox bis ass." 
As It was theUt so tt is tcniay ; ok for drai^ht work and the ass to cany 
his master have alwaj'S sunutiarbcd the material conditions ol life in the un- 
chang^g East. The '' Arabian Nights^' describe Maliometan religion and 
CTistoms and give the genural amioaphere of life in the East. Omar Khayy^ 
1075-11^5), the great Persian astionozner-poet and philo^pher^niathe- 
matidan. reveals in his voluptuous verses the Persian pursuits of his day. 
while as a ftee-hurce, though a hiend of princes, be direct^ hk epigramfimUc 
satire against the narrow bigotry of orthodox believers. 

vL Historical.—Samcenic Chronology comnicnces with the year of the 
" Beiiia ** 62%) or flight of 3 dahomet hum iStccA to Medina. The first 

four Caliphs, friends ctt kinsmen of Mahomet, were succeeded by the Omay- 
3'Bds '' at Darnascus^ and under this dyunsty, wtudi lasted till A-D. 750, the 
war was continually carried on which was intended to conquer the world for 
MahcinetaEiism. 

Pmia wus subjugated (a^jj, 63^-651) by the Omayyads." who poshed 
east from Damascus to KuJa, and the enuatry was ruled from this city till 
the Omayyads " were overtbrowis m A.r>, 750, when the ” Abbasides 
dynasty was founded by the de^ndants of Abb^, the uncle of Kfahomet. 
rheir newly-built capital, Bagdad, on the Tigris, then rose to importauoe and 
became the seat of the Eastern Caliphate til! it was burnt and sacked in 
AJ>. 1^58* In the time of tke Caliph Haroun-al-Rasdud {a.d. 786-809) 
Bagdad became an importan-t centre of the arts and sciences. 

Sjrri'ff was conquered about the same time (a.d. 632-^39)^ and the 
Dome of the Eock (so-called " M<^ne of Omar^") on the Temple plat¬ 
form at Jcmsaletn was established b the ytax 688. The Mahometans 
held Jerusalem till A.n. 1099, when It was taken by Crnsaders^ but was re¬ 
captured by Saladb in a,d, irSy, and has remairied under Tnrbiab till 
occupied by the British tii a.d. X918. 

fell in A.D. 63S, but the foundation of Cairo by the Fathdie 
E^yiKUjty dates irom a-I>. 971. SaJadin, however, reconqtiered I^ypt for the 
Abbaside Caliphate of Ba^d in aJ). 1171, hut he hhnself founded a stmi- 
independent dynasty which lasted tUl A,!>. 1^52. This Avyubide dynastv 
W&5 followed by the two Mameluke dynasties, which lasted till a.d, 15x7 anil 
were nominally under the Abbaades Caliphs, who, however, domiMted 
by the Snltans at Cairo, In a.d. 1317 Egypt became part of the Ottomm 
^pirc and was ruled by Pashas from ConsEanrinople tiiJ a.d. 1707, when the 
Mamclukiss agam became tlic ruleis. The French occupation was followed 
by the r^toration of Pashas hi aj>. 1805 with heredjtaxy rights, and thdf 
descendants were called Khedives, until in our own day the Bridsb instituted 
a King of Egypt. 
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North Africa was broi^t io, wiUi Carthage 647-709), and the 
fonodation of the sacred dty of Kainjoan is coinine-morated in the Great 
Moapie of Omar, then bdlt in that city of pitgiimsge. Algiers, Tunis, Bar^ 
baiy, Tripoli, and Hotoceo, all bonjeritig on the MediteiTaiieaa, formed con- 
necring links between the style, as developed under the Eastern Ca lipha te at 
Bagdad and the Western Cdipbate at Cordova, 

5pain was overran by the Mahojnetan Moors in a.p. 710, and the inde- 
pendent Westem Caliphate was established at Cordova. During a period of 
general anarchy this was divided into the four states of Seville, Granada, 
Toledo, and Valentia, which wens gradually recovered by the Christians in 
the fourteeath uid fifteenth oenturies, tid the fall of Granada (ajJ', >492) 
marks the end of the Moorish rule in Spaui. 

Siedtf, on the sca-iDuto between East and West, naturally fell under the 
Moc^ in the eighth century; hut their doiniruQn was of short duration, for 
the bland was tecaptured by the Christians in A.0. 1090, though not before 
the Moors had grafted their peculiar style on the local architecture. 

Tarhi^tif fell under theSeljOk Turks, who had commenced their conquer¬ 
ing career onder O^naii 1 in Bitbynia (a,d. lagq), and were amalgamated 
with tlie Ottomans who took Constanrinople (Istanbul) from the Christians 
in A.D. 1453. This important historical event marks the period of Byzantine 
influence on Saracenic architecture in Turkey; for S, Sophia, the great 
Byzantine catliedral, supplied henceforth the " motif" of the style. 

Jttdia began to fall into the hands of Mahometan invaders in a.d. rooo. 
The Pithan dynasty (ajj, 1193-1554) ruled over the whole of North India; 
bnt after the death in aj}, 1316 of Mahomet Shah I, there gradually arose 
other independent states with capitab at Jannpore, Ahmadabid, Manda, 
Gaur, Kulbarga, Golconda, Bijapur, and elsewhere. The Mogul Empire 
(a.d. 15 S^i£ 57 )i founded by Bab^, consolidated the Moslem Empire by the 
gradual absorption of all these petty kingdoms. Akbar the Great fA.D. 1556- 
1605) first removed ihe capital from Delhi to .Agra, and afterwanb founded 
Futtebpore Sikri as the capital of the Empire, and in these cities are found 
the most famous buildings of the period. SMh Jehin (ajj. 1625-58) raised 
the .Mogul Empire to its highest pitch of strength and magnificence. He 
erected in North India many splendid memorials of the Mogul dynasty, such 
as the Tfij BfaJial and the'' Pearl Mosque "at Agra, the " Jimt Masjiid " and 
Palace at Delhi with the celebrated '* Diwan-i-fCa^ “ or court of audience. 
The Mogul Empire, however, rapidly declined in power (a.p. 1720-61) when 
invaders were pouring into Central Asia, while French and English traders 
were establishing the mHuence of their countries in the peninsula, British 
ti^e. under the East India Company, became powo-fu! enough to inaugurate 
British nde, which wrasestabUshed by royal pf^amation in a.d. 1858, when 
Queen Victoria assumed the government which in ajj. 1947 was 
back to the people of India. 

a. ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 

The character of the style is difficult to describe because of its variation 
b countries whose inhabitants differed widely b origb. and where already 
existing types of arefaitecture influenced that of the Saracen bvadera. 
Followers of the Flophet established their bitb in many lands, but nowhere 
did they carry a style of arcJiitocture with them. They were content to 
adopt tut which had already been proved suitable to the la rallty but upon 
all types which they appropriated was set the distingtiMbg se^ of th^ 
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pmiljAr form of decoration and omnioenL Mosqties, tombaH and dwcilLng- 
bouses are the thief buildings. Like Egyptian tempies^ inosqi^ were of far 
greater architectural iraportanoe intem^ly Uxau externally. The ftispodtiun 
oX the essence parts ol a mosque |p, 957J b governed by ritual requirement!. 
Intenors of earlier mosques are chararteria^ by feresis of oolmnns which 
supporr aieh&s under low flat roofs, whLie nchly d^^ated walls domes 
are features of later periods. Tlie pointed arch, which came froin it^ origiiuU 
heme in Assjrria {p. was used, both iniemally and externally, as a symbol 
of the taith. The ar^ b either fonued of two segments ol a circle^ or as a 
foiir<entred arcli (p. i:}63)p and b unmuulded, thus differing fitmi the pointed 
arch of Gothic arcliiiectuit, Pointedp horse^oe, mdtifod, and ogee aich^ 
are all used (pp. 9631. The outlinA of a characieiistic form of dome b 
obtained by revolving one half of a fonr-cjentred arth round a vertical axis 
passing through tXie summit. Exteriors arc noticeable bjf reason of pointed 
or bulbous (pear^iaped) domes {p. 937 a}, originally mdienting a tcMub 
beneath, and by lofty, graceful, amd elaborately decorated niinar«:ts 
(= tignahpnsts or light-houses), tised by the priests to cadi the faithful to 
prayer, and these ntajk off ^ractnic religious buildings as tmiqne mid 
diflerent from those of any other style. Dwelling'houses^ too, am plain 
externally, and omarpenl is lavished on pavements, walls, and ceilin|s. 
Surface decoration b all-impfjrtaiit, tind its geometric character b largely 
due to the prohibition by the Koran of anim^ forms (p. 943). It b indeed 
on its d^orative rather iXian its constructive side that Saracenic architectim! 
is specially impre^ve. The characteristic "'stalactite'* vauXting {from 
GIl tdcle-like)* like the Byrantine perdentive(p, t 4 i}, was 

a devils tg bring a square plan to a circular base to carry the donie ^ but 
“ stalactke ** vaiUtingp instead of being traated as a plain surface like the 
Byzantine pendentive/' consisted o| rnw$ of upright pointed niche^n rbing 
in tanged one above the other, till the cside for the dome was formwL The 
ol ring$ ol such niches ta form ihe pyramidaJ rool of the Tomb of Zobeide, 
Bagdad, would suggest that this poculbr stalactite Dmfljnent vras of Persian 
origin. The omamentaJ form thus produced was alterwards irvely used in 
liTOraticFn, as in the bracketing of minaret galleries, the upper part ol 
nicb4=^ (p. 95^ R), the capitnb of oolmnns (pp, 937 D. 95J F], and the crowning 
onmices oi walls. 

3. EXAMPLES 

(a) Arabian. 

(i) Syrian. 
k] ^yptian, 

(d) Spanish. 

(4) ARABIAN SARACENIC 

Arabia was the birthplace of the Mahometan religionr which there sprang 
up among a nomadic people who^ as wanderers in the deserts h^ no 
pennanent architectuie. All that was required of tlie i^itXiliil was that 
they sbntild pray at stated times* wlterever they might hnd themselvcSi 
whether on trek in the desert, minding their docks, or rssting on the house- 
top, and Uiat when they prayed they shouM turn towanb the holy shrine at 
Mecca, and for thb sbnpte ritual no temple mode with hands was essentiaL 
The one ^aoiHS spot, the one worJd-sanctnaiy^ the Koabah '* at Mecca* 


(f) Perdan. 
(/) Tirrkbb* 

(g] Indian- 
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itself a stone tower of anpreteutumd cut off frorn the outsidja 

world by at^mo$"" or eoclosyre* Thus tii Mecca and Medina^ the 
two original pUgiimage-dties of the faithful, Maliomeunism had pp great 
buildings, for their need was not then recognised. It was quite different, 
hf^wever, when these noinadic tribes set out to conquer the world for their 
religion; for when they fouiid themselves among natiuhs who were temple 
buiiderSp theji too, adopted this material expression of their faith in compe- 
tidon with the reJjgians they hoped to supplknL 

The Great Mosque^ Mecca, restored and enlarged by successive Egyptian 
Caliphs and by the Sultau of Turkey in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
consists of a rectangle* 570 ft. by i0o ft., sojTotmded by arcades of pointed 
arches and an miter enclosing waJJ^ wiiit numerous gatewa}^ and minarets. 
In the centre of the Court Is the " I^^bah or holy shrine to which the 
" kibleh " m the " milunb (niche) of all other mosques must point; so 
that the faithful may turn towards Mecca when they pmy, in accord^^ce 
with the instructions of the Koran. 

(A) SYRIAN SARACENIC 

The Mosque-el-Aksa, Jerusalem {a.o. 6qi} (p. 6S* B), one of the 
andent shrines of Islam, commemarais the opposed miracnlous tram- 
port of the prophet from Mecca, tn a single night, to the great Temple 
platform in JenisaJem, sacred alike to Jews, Ch^dans, and Maliomtrtans. 
Here pTObably stood a basilican eburch of Justintan, with nave and aisles to 
which double aisles were aJterwauls added, and this was probably converted 
into a mosque, enlarged and beauiihed by Abd-el-Melik (A-n. 6 gt}. Seveiai 
tJines in|ured by earthquakes, it was as frequently restored, so that there 
is little left of Justiiiian''5 church beyond the general plan aod a few truncated 
columns. Some acanthus capitals remain to show how dependent Saracenic 
builders were upon Greek craf tsitien, and above these ^pitals is that peculiar 
Arab fcatuie, the long connecting beam below the characteristic pointed 
arches. Saladin (A.n. rrSy)^ too^ had a hand tn tliu restomtion of this 
important mosque ; for he introduced glowing mosaics from Constantmopk 
and added the " mihiab ” or pmyer-nicbe:* 

The Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem (a.i>. 688 ) (p. 68* B) (" Mosque of 
Omar ""h occupies a spot on the Temple platform sacred to Jews, Chnstians 
and Mahomerans ; for there had stot^ suoc^ively the Altai of Ehivid, the 
Temple of Salomon, the Temple erected by the jews after their exile, the 
Temple of Herod (destroyed a.d. yob and Hadrian's Temple of Jupiter. Here 
Abd-el-Mcllk erected the shrine of Idam, which became only second to Mecca 
in sanctity. Traditinn has it that frum Uii;s rock Mahomet ascended to 
heavtui, and the building, probably intended to enshrine this sacred spot, 
certainly not a nusque and wajt not buht by Omar* It b octa^Tnai 
with three concentric parts; the outer able ha$ oolomns* probably fmm 
the Temple of Jupiter, with Byz^tine capitals brought to a imifcinti height 
by " dosseret " blocks, suppeuting tiarlzontal beams and drcular arches; 
the umer aide is formed by columns which support the central dome^ which 
covm the hnty rock in the centre with its many legendSi The whole building 
was sheathed extemally with briiUacit Persiaii tiles and intemaily with 
marble slabs by Suleiman the Magnificent in 

The Great Mosque, Damascus^ stands on the site of a Roman temple 
converted (aj>. 379) mto a cltun^ by Theodosius, and rebuilt {a.d. 705) 
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^ 4 mosque by the Uabome^us. Entered from the bazaar^ tfamugb the 
otd Rontan gateway^ it Ec^asures about 420 ft. by lao ft, and Im three 
alsJt^ o{ equil wid^, crossed in the centre of iU length by a broad, high 
transept crowned by a central dome, and is notable for early use of 
the pointed aith. Ter the north is the great court, with lofty arcades and 
the gmcefui tninaret of the Khalif-eUWalid^ to whi^ two othefs were aficr- 
wams added. SeremL dines damaged by hre, die last conflagration in 
A.D* 1893 did irreparahLe damage, and at the atnhor^s visit in k.J>. 1913 tmich 
of the old tnosque tad aoflered Iwth destniction and restoradon. 

(c) EGYPTIAN SARACENIC 

The Mosque of "Amr^ Cairo (A-U. 643p but rebuilt), the most ancient 
mosque in Egypt^ is uiterestmgp as it is said to contain some of the earliest 
pointed arches (A_n. S^) in that country. The open court, abont 250 ft. 
square with central fountain for ahJutsons, has a single arcade oa the 
eutmoce front and triple arcades on either aide; while on the side of the 
Mecca or mihrab ^all die arcades with antique classic coliinkiis arc six Iti 
deptli, ^t^tching across the whole width, and all axe at right angles to the 
mihrab wall, giving dignity and imporcaiice to the prayer space. 

The Mosque of Ibn Tooloon, Cairo (A.n. 879) (p. 938 a, s)* of vast pro¬ 
portions, on similar lines to the Mosque of 'Amr, marks axi advance in the 
&.rBcenic style, and does not betray Rorttan or Bysantinc inffuence as no 
columns are used. The piera and shafts support pointed arches, among the 
earliest known, with inward cim'e w'hich developed into the boiseshiie arch, 
and the arcades are paraltd to the Alecca walk The whale constniclian is ol 
brick faced with plaster, covered with Kufic inscriptions, enlivened with 
colour. The wjhdow$ are filled with intricate geometrical tiaceiy* and the 
gmceful Tninarets are reckoned the earliest m Egypt. 

The Mosque-el-Ajcbar^ C&ku 973 and later), converted tnlo a univer¬ 

sity m A.D^ 988, has an euonnoiis mOH^-coart endowed by arcades, Ijeyond 
which h the nine-aided sanctuary* with a hundred antk]ue columns, forming 
one ol the most interesting bnilc&gi m Cairo. 

The Mosque of Kalaoon, Cairo (AJJ. 1287), with its beautilujfounder's 
tfflnband lofty portal of black and white rnarbk, is one of a series dating 
(mm the 13th cent.. a penodmarkedin Europe by i he great Cot hJede vdopment. 

The Mosque of Suttan Hassan, Cairo fA.i)_ 1356) (p, 93S c, i>), dMers from 
the noimai type in bebg cruciform In pl^ and without columns or arcades. 
The central space measures 117 ft, by 105 ft., off which are four rectangular 
arms covered with pointed barrel vaults which had been intrcMluccd into 
Egypt at the lime of the foundation of Cairo in A.n. 971* The southern arm 
cooLains the mihrah and beyond is th^ founder's *nml>^ about 70 ft- square^ 
with a dome supported on stalactite pendent!ves. On either side arie 
minarets, one b^g 300 ft. in height. The mosque b surrounded by 
walls, divided into nine storeys and crowned by a massive comioe, too ft- 
above the ground, giving the appearance ol a fortress. 

The Mosque of Sultan Berkook, Cairo (A.D. 1384) [p. 962). among the 
Tombs of the Calrphs, is famous for graceful domes over tomb chambers and 
for its minarets. The oolunuied Mosque El-Muayjid (aj>, ^415) and the 
small but richly finished Mosque of Kait-bej (a_p* 1472) (p. 93? A* b), with 
dahorafe minaret, ended the great Saracenic building age in Egypt, owing 
to the in^'ading Influenfs of the Euiopeon Henaissance fp. 936). 
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SPANISH SARACENIC 

Alter the Moorish conque^ of Spaip in the eighth oemtuy and the estate 
lishment of the Western Cajjphate at Cordova, fuany mosques were erected 
in tbe Peninsiila. mth the usual open court and rectangular prayer chamber 
of numerous arcades whose general featore^ were laigely dcterniiricd by the 
use of Rnman columns, capitals, and decorative carving found on the spot- 
These moaqufis were devoid of the dome, which io the East usually indicated 
the presence of a tomb chamber^ but they displayed the sarae elaboration of 
geometrical design with bright colours in decoration which characterise the 
Saracenic or Mabomelan style in all eonntiies. 

The Great Mosque^ Cordova 786) (p. 957 c)» the glory alike of the 
VVestem Caliphate and of its founder, the Caliph Abd^l- Ra h , was the 
centre of Mam in the West T| was enJaTged southwards and eastwards by 
successive rulers, imtiJ now it cemsbts of a reclangle, 425 ft, by 570 ft,, second 
only to the Kaabah at Mecca in size. The endo^ portioii alone ocenpies a 
larger area than any Christian cathedraJ, ©onsistiug of nineteen aisles remning 
north and south, with thiity-three b^ys to each aisle, supported on a laby¬ 
rinth of 1,200 many-coloured colunms, and approach^ frism the open court 
by nmeteen bronze doors. The colonnades are in two heights formed of 
columns oE varying design, some from Roman and Byzantine bnildmgs. Some 
oi the upper and lower colunui^ support arches, the Inwei of circular cinque¬ 
foil pattern and the upper of horse^oe form : while alternate lower columns 
are made to appear connected by a subsidiary treatment of the lower arches 
(P- 937 9)^ This vast mosque, which since a.d. 123S has been a Chrirtism 
^orch, is only 30 fU in height, and is remarkable for dicular instead of 
pointed arches, due to the induenoe of Roman remains in Spain. The 
magniheent interior is ablaze with the jasper, porphyry, and coloured marbles 
of its columns, sometimes supporting three superimpKosed tiers of Saracenic 
arches, all lighted by mnumfirable hanj^g kmps, wliOe artificers from 
ConstantmopLc! spread the floor with glowing mosaics and wrought a wonder 
of brilliant glass and gold into the mthrab rool. 

Cristo de la Luz, Toledo, erected anterior to the eleventh century as a 
mosque and given to the Templars in a.u. jj 86 ^ and S, Maria la Bianca, 
Toledo, erected id the twellth ceuturj^ as a synagogue, but b A,o. 1^05 con¬ 
verted into 4 ChrMtian church, are interesting for their Saracenic features 
and detail. 

The Alcaz^fftf hast = casrie)^ SeriUe^ dating chiefly frerra A,D. 1330-69, 
is much dilapidnted, but sdll possesses some mterestiug remains, such as the 
principal fa^de and ** Patio de las Doncellassurrounded by the Hall of 
tbe Ambassadors and other apartments. 

The Giraida, Seville {a.d. J159) (pp. 943, 583), $0 called from its turning 
figure or wtraiiuir vane, h one of the most celebreted and beautiful towers in 
the world It resembles others in Morocco and Tunis^ and was probably 
erected as a symbol of power. It is 45 ft. ^qaana thnouahout ils height of 
185 and is terminated hy a belfry ^ded in a.d. 1568 in the Renaissance 
style, sunnounted by a revolving figure of Faith, which brings the total height 
to 275 ft. This upper addition Is unworthy of the beauty of the Moorish 
tower bdoWp which, from tht scale of its pTOpootions, the delicate geometric 
dec^tioQ of its panels, and the distribution of its graceful windows* 11 
tnirivaltedj oven by the Camponite at Venice (p. 555 a]. 
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Tbe Alhambr*, Gruad* ti 4 >. 1309-54) (P* 93 ^ E, F). is a portion of a royal 
paJace and probabty thO most famous ai all Smcenic structures, ll was tfio 
gorgeous pleasonr-^iace. iu the new Caliphate of the West, uf the Caliph 
Abd-^l-Walid. who built mosques at Jenisaiem and Damascus, ancl who 
intended it to impress the imagination of the conquered country, as well as 
to minister to his enjoyment of the passing hour. Here a surfeit of sarfacc 
decoraiion, easily carried out in plaster sud colour, takes the place of a more 
monnmenliiJ treatment, and suited the fatalist nature of people who were 
content to build fur the present rather than few all time. The plan consists 
mainly of two oblong courts at right angles to each other (p. 938 e). The 
" Court of the Uons," 115 h, by » ft., is the more ela^raie ; ^ colamns 
are alternately single and coaled, with stalactite capitals, which support 
aicading of wood, covered with richly stuccoed decoration (p. 937 o). A 
copy of this court, two^thirds the ^ {destroyed), was erected fA.n. 1S54) at 
theCrysial Palace by liir. Owen Jonis. Thc”Hallof Judgment " tP' 93 ® i') 
at its eastern end. and on cither Side are the small hulls of the '* Two Sisters " 
and of the " Abencenages,’' with roob formed of stalactite vaults. The 
Court of the Albcrca, 138 ft- by 74 ft. with its longer axis nortt and 
south. On the south is a two-storey^ arcade, and to the north, in the 
massive Tower of Comares, is the *' Hall of the Ambassadors." 35 ft- square; 
crowned by a pulygonal dome with arabesque deooxations, and on three 
sides deeply recessed windows give views nf the town beneath. The 
Alhambra, is a series of Courts, halls, and apartments with richly raod^ed 
geometric plaster decoration, br^iantly painted and gilded, all frpned in a 
Setting of arcades, fouctains, anti gardens, whose subtle effect it is difficult 
to an^yse. 

(e) PERSIAN SARACENIC 

Saracenic architeetare in Ptisia was luigdy founded on that of ^ the 
Sassanian dynasty (a-d. 226-^) (p. 62), whose buildings were chfefiy 
palaces which, in their tnm, indicate the induence of the older Assyrian and 
Persian architecture (pp. 55. 6tJ. 

Bagdad, as the capital of the Eastern Caliphate under the Abbasdes 
dynasty, became the most importanl city in ^e East, but nothing now re¬ 
mains of all the splendid buildings, glowing with rich Eastern colour, which 
must have beautmed this marvel-city on the Tigris in the proud days of 
Haroon-ai-Raschid (A-h, 786-809) and over which has been thrown the 
glamour of the stories in the " Arabian .Nights.’' Only two neglected tombs 
still stand without the city walls as witnesses of the splendours of ancient 
days. 

” Th^ Tomb c^^ Zobdde^ erseted for the favoorite wife of Haroun^ 

Rauschidp ia an octagonal structure, surmounted by an unusi^ pyramidal 
root in which Saraic^c hoildera dewioped a cunning device in the uk of 
alternating archeSp cairyuig Internally those overhanging pointed nich^ 
which were possiblv the origin of stalactite vaulting, which becanie sneh a 
prominent feature in Saraoetiic decoration {p. 960J- 

Tbe Tomb of Ezekiel (so-calfed). neaf Bagdad has a aomewhat smilar 
pyramidal roof, broken by a cavetto cornice- 

The Moiqiie, Tabfe« (A-D. 1204), with its domed tomb chamber* bmJt by 
Ghaian Kban^ wai a new departure in mosques ; for it followed the Byzan* 
tine plan and has a cential ^jme of Sassanian t3rpe In addid^ to that over 
the Caliph's tomb; while the stately entrance portal b digiuhed by a lofty 
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srainJarae, which invests it with a grandear bjth£rto unknown iu mnsqw 
building. The great glory of chLs mosque iies, not in its planp its domes, or 
its pcrtalSp bat in that wondedoi decoration of glowing Persian tiles with 
which it is dothed, both wittiin and withoat- In all the range of coloaned 
architecture there is nothing comparable to thi 3 old jnosqne for the brUliartcy 
and completeness of its colour scheme. 

The Tomb, Sultanieh (AJi, xjoj-Tb), is octagonal with the small tomb 
chamber in the rear. It is crowned cittemalJy by ^ arc^e of pointed arches, 
endrdlng a graceful egg-shaped dome, 8o ft. m diameteTp and the beauty of 
the coloured tiles with which it was faced rivalled those at Tahreer^ 

The Great Mosque, Ispahan (a-D, 15&5), erected by Shah Abbas the Greats 
ia somewhat dmilai to the Mosque of Sultan Cairo. The entrance 

portals approached at an angle from the Baaaar, leads into a Urge open 
court, 2^23 ft^ hy 173 ft.i with a fountain for ablutions, beyond which U the 
prayer cb^ber with the Mecca wall opposite. The open coun is surroiinde<l 
by arcades with semi-donied recesses in the centre of eath side, which have 
domed compartments beyond, while on either side of the prayer chiimber 
are two luitW courts with fountains. The arcaded '' tnaidan and mosque 
with its pnmense pointed arched, lofty btdbous do me, and hanking minarets, 
make np an imposing group^ homogenepns in design and enhanced tn beauty 
by the wealth ol glowing Persian tiles in which the iridesceni blues and 
greens cec^ the ancient glory of Assyrian and Persian palaces at Nineveh 
and PersepoUs* 

if) TURKISH SARACENIC 

Wlicn the Ottoman Turks captured Constantiuople (Istanbul) from the 
ClLristian^ m aj>. I453, they based their architecture on the local Byzantine 
churches, with spherical domes on pendeniives and apses crowned with semi- 
dismes, such as those in S, Sophia ; while many of the oburches them^Jvrs 
were appropriatfd to Modern worship. There is a consequent absence ol 
columned courts with flat ceilings^ which was the t3q5icaJ treatment in other 
countries. S. Sophia, after being converted to Moslem use. became the Tuode! 
foral! Turkish mosques, which were thus uivlike those of Egypt, Syria. Peraa, 
Spain, or India; while in Turkey alone is found the cunoua extinguisher- 
fctolec] minaret. 

The Suleinutniych/" Conitantinople (a-D^ 1550-56'), or Mosque of 
Suleiman I The Magnificent/' was designed by the architect Sinan |p 944 
a). The forecourtt nearly zoo ft. in widths is surrounded on all sides by cilols^ 
htT% roofed with a fucce^siou of srmdl dames; in the centre is the usmj 
fountain, and at the four comers are minaxeta,. The mam stmcttire re$e!rnble$ 
S. Sophia but is of smaller dimensions, the dome having a diameter of Sb ft. 
with a height ol E36 ft. The gallery over the aisles is machced by two circular 
stairways. The are lined internal^ with coloured marbles wbik ihr 
mihrab " ts white, framed in coloured Persian til e s, and the geueraJ decora* 
tion is carried oitt with tD^dtprions hum the Koran, In the g^den of the 
mosque are octa^mii tombs of the founder and his favourite wife : tluLt of 
the former is built of many<olouTcd marbkSp faced Intemally with blue and 
white tiles, and is sumounded by an arcade and crowned with n thimr sup¬ 
ported on eight marble columns and decorated with arabesques. 

Tlte Ahmedireb,^' Constaiitinople t6oS--i4) (p. 23^ B), or Mosque 
of Ahmed I, differs in bdng an exact square on plan, with central dome on 
massive circular piUar» suntjunded by semi-dames^ while in the four anglea^ 
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bringiiig the plan to a square, are smaller domes. The interioT, owing to 
the large windows of white glass and to a liberal use of whltewa^, Iboiigb 
relieved by blue tiles, larks that sense of mystery which generally pervades 
mosque uitedors. The estmor groups up in an impodng pik, with its 
cent^ and smaller dnmes^ gnard^ by the imtisaal number of sii graceful 
minarets at the oomens of the mosque and forjeoourt. 

DomesUx: architeduTw in Turkey is transient rather than enduring in 
nature ; for it is largely of wood* and ia subject to coni^taat outbreaks of fire. 
Houses axe on the pUh necessitated by Mo^m social customs, and are pro¬ 
vided with cool, secluded p and arcaded courts, fiat parapeted roofs and over- 
hanging street windjows, screened with pierced woodwork, while large door* 
ways are the most important features of the facades on the street level. 

f'cHDifauu are ever5rwhexe in Constantinople and other dtteSj whether as 
central features in the courts of the mosques, or set tn arcades or street walls 
(p. 94^ B). The great fountains which form cool and pleasant spots in the hot 
and dusty cities consist of a central block containing the water basinp while 
water issues from niches cm each side. A wide-eaved wooden roof, smnetimes 
upheld by columns and arches, covets the main structnrcp which is made 
beantifttl by surface decoration of chastely carved marble or gleammg 
coloured tiles, often with mscrlptloos in gold on a groimd of blue and green. 

Q}} INDIAN SARACENIC 

Saracenic, also known as IslamiCp Moslem or MahoTuetan architectnre, 
passed into India from Persia, where it had been influenced by th* archi^ 
recture of the old Sassanian Empire (a,d, 226-^642) (p* 63}* The Pathan 
Dynasty (a.d. 1193-X554). wnth the various indepeuifent kingdoms which 
arose from time to time (p. gjq). and the Mogul Dynasty 1526-1857) 
include the two main periods of Indiaii Saracenic ai^iteciure, covering the 
whole time since the Mahometan conquest of DelM in A,i>. 1193. 


The Patua^ Dtoastv {a.d, rr93-1554) 

Saracenic buildings in India are rendered more monum^tal in style, and 
show more genius Lo sohing constructive problems than those of other 
eountriea, owing to the tp« of sandstone and marble. The Mahometan 
conquerors adapted existing Jaina temples, with their colonnaded courts^ to 
Moslem use by the removal of the central Jaina siniue and by the addition 
of the Mecca wall for the " tnihrah J while ^randem of scale was sometimes 
given to the scheme by a great screen of pointed arches^ eurirtied with the 
elabaratc decofatiuu in which Hindu craftsmen cxcelEecL It b only po^hle 
here to describe a few outstanding examples of the muItitudiDous huildmgs of 
various types found throughout Mahometan Ladk. 

The Kutub Mosque, Delhi (a.d* 1193K was One of the most celebrated 
buildings in the capital of the Pathau Dynasty, which became the capital 
of the Indian Mahometan Empire, and was perhaps cnniparable in arehi* 
tectnral importance with Athens, Rome, and Constantinopk* This 
mosque, with the " minar and several noble tombs* standing on the hill- 
ridts, forms a wonderful group with the ruins of the old Fatfaan fort. The 
widespread but scanty ruins indicate a series of extenrious from the original 
plan. The inner court of the mosque, X42 ft, by 108 (t., has the unique 
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A . Tomd ot ^ yihii , (jliji Deliti <a.i> 1^631^ 
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A. Ttti TAj AUiial, Agva. #jw)i thk Jl'MNa (a,d, tGjfl-^3). See p. <^35 
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A. T»rt Tlj Mahal. Acm (a.d. 1630-53), See p, ^55 



B. The JAhi Masjid, D»lhi. itkom is* Raisko Covn (*4>, 1644,58). See p. 956 
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Pillar * (p. 950** e) In tnitJdle. On the eaal the domed entrance 
is in the centre a comdor wUh four roTvs ot columns and a pa^-iljon al 
eithfT end The north and south sides had three rows of piliars with centra] 
entrances, at the west is a screen wall with arches opening into the 
mosque, whidi is now m mins. In the great court stands the famous " Kntub 
Muiar ’’ (p. 950** B, F), 240 ft, high, whiefa outrivaJa all others, and is con¬ 
spicuous for its tapering desigu and delicacy of detail. This greatest of all 
Endian '* minars " (of which there is a model in the Indian hiuseiun, London), 
beautiful in the glow of red s^dstone and white marble and encircled with 
Arabic inscriptions, may be said to bear the same relation to Indian SaraceiiJc 
as does Giotto's Campanile to Italian Gothk (p. 555), 

The Tomb of Sher Shah, Satasac&n (a j>. 1340-45}, one of many Pathan 
toi^. is built on a ptatfonn with foiir ar^g^e pavUions in the middle ol an 
artificial lake. It is octagonal on plan with a deep gallery round the central 
tomb chamber, which is crowned by a great dome 71 ft. in diameter. Small 
domes over octagonal kiosks occur at the angles of two recediiifi: staees 
round the great dome. “ 

* The JSuii Masjld, Jaunpur (a.d. 143S-73), stands on a platform zo ft, 
to height. The mosque proper forms one side of a court with double and 
two-storeyed colonnades {partly dcmolislied). and is entered through a massive 
pyramidal gateway, 86 ft. high, which serves as a "minar.” The centiai 
space is covered by a dome 40 ft m diameter, and on either side are two 
storeyed compartments, which are danked by two others, with pointed ribbed 
vaults showing externally. The imposii^ dimensions of the mosque prednets 
can be )ndgcd from one of the great gateways, 

I The Aiaia Masiid, Jaunpur (a.d, 140S}, has five-aisled colonnades round 
the outer court, of which the inner and outer rows are of double columns 
with bracket capitals supporiing a roof ol flat slabs on the Hindu, plan 
which, with the great arched gateways, show the usual mingling of Hindu 
md Saracenic styles ; while the iutenor domes and roofe. with their pointed 
keel arches, are unusually beautiful in design and decoration, 
f The JAinJ hlasjid, AhmadahSd (A.n. 1424J, shows the influence of Hindu 
^heated architecture, in conjunction with the pointed arch, the symbol of 
Mam. This beautiful mowue, approached through a coloauad^ court 
has 15 domes grouped in diher^t heights with 260 sapporting columns. 

't, M?’® Masjid, Cbampanir (a.i>. 1500^08). is another remarkable 
building with large court and many-domed Eanctuary. 

• The Jimi Masjid, Mandu (A.P. 1405-34), occupying a space of 200 ft bv 

275 fl„ has a square courtyard enclosed ou each side by arcades of eleven 
^inted arches supported ou red sandstone piert. while numberless uolnted 
domra ctTJwn the spaces above, ^ 

* The Adiuah Mosque, Gaur {a.d. 135S-89), the andent capital of Benaal 
has arcades surrounding the court crowned by 385 domes, producing a 
what monotonous broken at one point hy the superimposed columns 

of the roym gailecy. fhe architfictnre of this province is influenced bv brick 
*3 the buLuding materijil, resuJthig in an essentially arcuated style 
j The Mosque Kulharga, erected in the fourteenth centurv-, js a deviation 
irotn the non^ type, a$ it lacks the usual open court, and the whole area 
of about 100 ft. square b covered by a series of 75 small domes, with larger 
^mes in front of the mihrah and at the four angles, light being introda^d 
roro^h pom^ arched operangs m three of the outer walls, thus resemhline 
the Mosque, Cdidova (p. 947), ^ 
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* The J4mj Masild, BijApur (A.t>. 1557-79) (p. 945 «, J)> although mvei 
completed, Is a v^eiy flue mosque. It b rectafigular, a6o tL by J30 ft*, iu a 
serie;$ of square compartments, each wuh a tbt dome fomied in the thickness 
of the roof, wliJle the great eeninil dome^ 57 ft. in diameter^ k^pported on 
inttrladhg pointed a^e^, springing froiti every third pier—a remarkabk 
insiance of the constructive skii! of baracenic ar^itccts^ 

V The Ihfahim Bijapur^ i$ a remnrkabk grotip oJ buildings, 

mduding the tombs of Ibrahnn II (a,d, 1579-1626) and member? of lib 
family, and a Gine mosque, in a courtyard^ once a royal garden embdlbhed 
vritb kiosks and fountains^ within an enclosing wall witli lofty gateway. 

Tlie Tomb ol Mahomet *AdU Shah (the " Gol GumW **)j Bijapor 
(a.D. 1636-60), b a nLagniOcent building, remitrkable for boldness of oou- 
stmetioup with a dome, 124 ft. 5 ins. in diameter, on a ^ery ftinmed by 
intcrstcttng pendentive arches, by which means the space to be covered is 
reduced, and the weight of the pendentives acts in^'ards to counteract the 
outward thrust of the dome, as at the Jimi HaS|id, Bijapur. 

The Hoot/t Dykasty (aO). 1526 - 1657 ) 

All previous Saracenic architectuie was eclipsed by that of the Mogul 
Emperors who, from the time that Babar captured D^i (a.u. 1526),, and 
declared his Empire at Agra, proved themselves the rivals of Eg3?ptiaii 
Plinrauhs as monumentai tomb-btuldm, hut the tombs of the M^^uJ 
Emperors were used as festal hails during their life and fanned their resdog- 
place in deaths It has been said that, while the great Moguls designed liki& 
Titans* they finished like jewellers. This unus^ comhinadon gives the 
special character to the architecture of these pakce-tombs wluch. rbiog from 
a garden piatfonn, were lajd out with ornamental fountains^ wMle the angles 
and en trances were accentuated by domed paviiioi&L 

Tbfi Mo^ue o! Sher Shah, Delhi {a-d, 1541)^ without oourtyard or 
minars." is beautiful in the simplidty of its design, and is a prototype of 
later buildingSH It has but one hall, t 6 S fL by 145 ft.« witit five entrance 
portals ol somewha^t fiatteoed pointed arches and panelled picis, inlaid with 
coloured marbles; while along the roof line of the la^de there runs horizon¬ 
tally a carved cresting, behind which the single dgme^ droJed with twelve 
small windows, rises m the centre. 

The Tarob of HumAyfin Sliah> Old Delhi iA-D. ^565} {p. 950* A), a noble 
structure standing on an arcaded platform, lias an octagon 47 ft. in diameter^ 
crowned by a glbteniitg maible dejme of delicate contour, wldle the marble 
walb enhauot the general parity of the design; The plan—a prototype ol 
the T6) MaJial, Agm—has great reces&ed arch^ enuantes on four and . 
four ^supplementary octagonal chambers between them for tombs of the 
djTiasty. 

The Tomb oE Mahomet-Ghaus^ Gwalior {AJ>. 1562)* is a typlol tomb 
' xnomtitient, TOO ft square nu plan externally, with hexagPiniJ domed towers 
at each angle, and octagonal intcinally with pointed aichss across the angles 
to cany the central Paiban dome. The deep scErrounding gallery has a screen 
of exquisitely phrrcvd stone tracery, which is the gpat glory of this tomb, 
even tn the dty of Gwalior, whkh is famous for its fme craitsmanship. 

'Die Palace of Akhar^ Alkhflbad (a.O. 1583b ^ow an arscinil, was on 
T the gjand scale, with its tVfo-stOTeycd pavilion, gijt about with forty pillars 
scaj^ding octagonally in outer and mner rows of tw'enty-foui and slxieeo 
respcctividy ; wlule a sinular number above carried the dome. KotMng, 
bowever,^ remains of these pakj:^ buildings but the square audience hall 
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iU sixty-four columns, eight rows deep, enclosed by a verandab of doable 
ojlumiis with elaborate bracket capitals, supporting tbe wide-caved n»f, 
^ The Masqat, Futtehpans-Sikri (pp. 943 D. E, 946 A. 939 A, E>. is one of a 
group of unportant btiUdings erected in tiiis now descrtal city, founded by 
King Alcbar {a.d. 1536-1605). The mosque, aqo ft. by 80 ft., is a stnicture 
glorious in triple domes, and occupies one side of a vast court (pp. 945 d, 
946 Aj entered by a magniScent southern gateway (p. 943 e), in ifielf a 
triiim]^ of Saracenic genius, which ma y be compared with the Greek, Roman 
and Gothic s^des in the ireatmenl of monumental entrances. This gateway, 
some 170 ft. in height, is grand and impressive with a deeply recess^ centre 
and semi-dome within a high eneJoaing arch framed by u outer square 
while the doorways leading to the court are of oormal heiglit and lead tSe 
eye hy an easy gradation to tbe h^li enclosing arch of the gat«vay. giving 
the dignity r^uited for a noble portal without disturbing the istheim 
qualities of scale. The marble Tomb of Selim Chistee(A.D. i37iKpp:945 f.c, 
^ B. 959 c, f), oneof the two royal tombs in the court, has a square cenotaph 
diambv crowned by a dome and lit by windows with pierced geometric 
tracery, while the surrounding ambulatory has over-elaborated bracket 
capitals and wide-spreading eaves. 

,x^Tbe Diwoo-i-iCaa, Fultehpore-Sikri 1556-75) (pp, 950* C, 939 G, R}, 
‘tbnned tbe private audience hall of the great King Akbar. The walls,' enl 
crusted with precious stones, support a fiat roof over a space in which ^ere 
is an amaxiug central oolttmn, with an intricately bracketed capital 
(pp. 950* c. 959 DJ carrying the tbroae of the potentate whu presided uver 
reJ%]«us discourses, and from which bridges radiate to the angles of the 
galleiy wtiere sat his four ministers, 'fhere is a reproduction of this curious 
throne in tlte fitdkn Museum, London. 

^ 'file Tomb of Akbar, Sikandara (a.d. 1593-1613). has a vaulted tomb 
ch^ber. in which r^ted the royal builder who reared fur htmself this great 
edihee near Agra, unique among tbe tombs of India, ^ massive gateway of 
red saudsioue, inlaid with white marble, leads through the aarrounjdmg 
garden to the foiv-storeyed pyramidal tomb, endrded by au arcaded cloister 
wdth angle pavUinns and domed entiauoe portal. From this terrace ristrs 
another with its pavilions and again a third and a fourth, alt deerrisingin sire, 
while on the topmost lerr^, surrounded by dareling marble trelits-work, is 
the cenotaph of Akhar. taised high in the air above his tomb beneath. 

^ The P^ce, Delhi (a.d. 1639-4S). erected in the Fort bySMh Jehan. was 
of great sire, but only portions iu the midst of firjtt^ barracks now retnam. 
It occupied a space of 1.600 ft. by 3,200 ft, and had tramease portal, entrance 
hall, courtyards, bazaara, audience and music halls, baths and gardens, 
besides the famous Pearl Mosque and accommodatiun for dtstinguished 
guests and court attendants. Ibe Pdlace was deseed on one uniform all- 
inclusive plan, and was perhaps the most magnificent of ail royal palaces. 
,^^he Taj Mahal, Agra (a.i>. 1630-^3) (pp. 945 a, B, c, 950** a, e, c, a, 

? 5 i A}, erected to the memory of tus ^vuurite wife Mumtaz-t-M jhg 1 by 
hall Jehan, is one bf the most famous arehitectural memuments in the world 
Aii Mardan Khan is said to have been the architect, h is a royal mausojemn 
in white marble, placed centrally on a platform iS ft. high ami 315 f(. square, 
^ch angle being emphasised by a minaret 133 ft. high, ft is symmefricai 
in plan, being a square of 1S6 It, with splayed angles, and has a central dome 
fio ft. high, of 58 It. diameter, surmounted by an cuter dome nearly 3oo ft. 
alxive the platform (p. 945 c). Around the central dome are two>4toreytid 
aisles, each angle having a small dome supported on pillars. The entrance 
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in the cwtre of racii face is of the usual recessed typt^ cit>wiued with a foiir- 
ce&tied aich set in a square h^bme. Pitinced marble scrceiis in the uppei 
storey admit light, producing a dim and subdued e^ect. The Taj in ail the 
goTgeousness of Oriental splendour is a dream among tombs and a mirade 
in marble. Here, too, the Eastern love of cobui runs riot m covering the 
beautiful marble^work of the architect witli the inky of tlie jewdkr who 
wrought bis gems—jasper, bloodstonCp ami agate^mto scroUs, fretwork, 
wreaths in the glritenmg surface of the Tnarble, As a pahra of pkasure 
it enchants alike ^ its perfectioti of symmetryp beauty of derign, and 
delicacy of decoiation. The Taj owes its effect to its layout, with eu trance 
court, great gateway (p. 950* p), garden court with pavUiotis east and west, 
and the ratsed open court with the T4] itself iti the centre flankj^l by a 
magnificent mosque on the west and a cQffe$pouding h^H ou the east^ It 
stands by the of tlie Jumna amidst marble canals, lakes and 

fountains^ and is invested with the solemnity suitable to a mausolotim by the 
surrounding dark sentine] cypresses, 

Jiitti MAsjitt, Deihi (a.d. 1644.-58) (p. 951 BJ was erected for Sliih 
JdiiD on one side of a cofonnaded «rart, raised on a lofty b^ment. It is of 
red sajuktone and white marble, and was designed for eictietiial efiect, with 
three gateways approached by tmporing stairs, angle pavilkmSp noble 
minarets, and triple bulbous dome^^ producing an impressive group. 

The Mob Masjid — the Pearl Mosque — ( a,i>* 1646-53} ts another 
elegant tlixee^om^ Emrble mosque ou one side of a court 150 ft. square, 
externally adorned with diatris/“ 

The Dlwan 4 -^Am, A^ra, probably completed by Shah Jehan (jlo. i6rf- 
5 ®) (p* 950* Bh forms part of the p^oe. Tliis public audience h a l l was used 
fur funcilunsj and ha$ three aisl^ of ulne bays, and ootmnns suj^ortijig 
t3i>ical Saracenic arches, sloping bracketed eaves, and flat roof. 


^ We have seen that, after Akbax the builder* the great Mt^uf tredition 
had been continued by his grandson* ShAh JehSu, who is memorablfl as the 
author of that gem of Indian krehit^ure^ the world-lamous Taj MahaL 
The example set by these Mogul Enroerco was, as should expect, foh 
bwed by the nobles of their courts. Who vied with one another—somewhat 
as did conteinpciiary Ita;iaa5 in Eurnpe-^in erecting priiioely palaces and 
cnomnn^tal tombs rich in Oriental fpfcndour. We nave seen* too* that 
Saracenic ardu^ure had, acoonJkg to its custom* adapted itsidf in India 
to the country it invaded. There it discovered types emmently suitable to 
its own ■ it founded new shrines on old models and flourished amar- 
ingly, and displayed for a while the iuO vigour of a ptogr^sive style, until it 
came to maturity under Akbar* after which it rapidly degenerated into a 
style which was sweet ra£li«ir than strong* and dainty rather than dignifie<L 
Saraeemc aichitecture in India bad mdeed run its coarae^ It paid the 
penalty of Its own adaptability and gave way before the influx of ideas 
brought to Indk from Europe, where the Renaissance mov^uent wus at ita 
height. But beyond this new umdious influence on its decline^ the power of the 
G^t ilofub, those «ant pations of ajchitecttux, now began to be tmtkr- 
mined ^ no longer die they rule as unchalleoged potentates i no longer bad 
they the same for monuMental buildings and Saracenic aichltectare in 
India decimed pas'i passu with the pcOitical power of the SI<^ Empire, of 
which it was the materkJ expression. 
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4 * COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

- m^sgid = a plauce for proatiaticjii) ate the 

^mnapaJ bmMiiigs, and the essential requimnents were a large encloimre, 
^angular mj plan, with centra fountatn for ablution, aj eajomed by the 
“f™ (PP« 93 « A, 945 n}. This court ooenpies a sin^^ pasitlon to the 
amujp of Christian basUkan eburoh. Arotitui this open $paee 

arcades or coionnades for protection horn the son; the side towards 
Mecca^ which formed the pra5rer cbanibej: or mosque proper and was the 
ruAsi frcqwijted part, was gesiifially of Mtra deptk In tJw wall towanli 
Mt^cca IS tlie nu^ (niche), b which the " kibleh ” mditatts the dirac- 
tion of Mecca. The ' mimhaT ” (putpit) stands alongside (p. ot? b} while 
near at hand is the " diltka,” or tribune, from which the “ fman '* lea^ pas¬ 
sages from the Koran and mtunEis the praveis, iliuarets accentoatfi certab 
finttwiis of the plan, as. for estarapfc. th'e angles of the court or mosque 
type IS seen m the Mosque of Sultan Hassan, Cairo in oiS 
cj which IS cmafonn on plan, and the ctntmJ portion is left upen to the sS 
t be touT aims are arched over with pomted vaults, and behind the'' mihrah " 
IS be founder's tomb crowned with a dome, a vay usual anangement K 
thud typa was based on the Byzantine model, b which the i^ue proper 
was^ ^dependent buiidbg, entered through a court, with a gaiden behi^ 

tn which IS the tomb of the founder^ w«nuu 

Ti^ Khans (caravanserais or inns), often erected in great ciiies. a.<i Cairo 
and have an opcin court, round which ant nomermts t^bamSn^ in 

two storeys used by merchants or travdleis who came Irom all ixirts to dis- 
pfx9e of tj^ goods. In Constantinople there are i8o of th« buildines. 

Dwcdling-boi^ are planned in the Easteru maimer, with internal 
courts on whidi face the prindpat rooms. ThnirB is generally a main 
wurt. approached from the entamoe. in which U a summer-house and 
lountam. ihe windows towards the street are small and stionglv barred 
in the lower storej^; while those to the upper storeys ofteiT overhang 
and are protectea mth wooden lattices (p. 953 c). Special regard is paid to 
secliisioii m the pimnung of oorrkkkrs for tins kolatksn of ih& harem or 
womca s 

B. Walls —Walls were omstructed of IncaJ materiab and covered with 
iTlSui ^ plaster, precious stones, and glazed tiles 

tP* Tw Ainanibra, Cianada, has sheathed with glazed tiles In a 
h^Qt of 4 ft., iit^vo which there k a scheme of arabcsqiics fa plastEr, In 
Cairo the gro^d-Sexir wdb are frequenUy of stone, while those of the gpMr 
storey are of wood or hrkle faced with plaster* EjneroaJ walls facing the 
^t haTC few openings, so as to ensure the seclusion of the women. The 
honzQdtal banding of walls in attemate courses of stone and brick, or of 
sroiwof difierentrolotns. gives special charaoter to citeroaj walls (pp, 937 a 
9^}, Minarets, feom whlclt tlie Moslems are cnllcd to prayer, are usually at 
the ^hs of mosques and tombs, bat in Gujerat they are generally 
on ^ fafades. T^ey^aie usually square on plan, changing m the apper 
Stages to j»(yg<m^ and circular, each marked by projectinfi bakoniea with 
pierc^ l^uscrading and sumxwted on corbelled or stalactite brackets as 
«ai m tltt Wosqur of l«iit-% (p. 937 a) and at Agro (jz 959 j). The 
mi^et gives a special character to these Saniccntc mosques; soim have 
ci^y ^e. but oth^^ve (p. 963), fooi. or even sU, which make away 
cScctive Sikylhw both for the &t-raofod wd tb* doiz^ variery of miD^que 
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Lpp. 944 p ^i)i Vwioiis forms ol bold crestingoft«i oown the walis and take 
the place of a cjomice (pp. ^7 a, 93S B, ^ a, 952 »}. In a/dutocturt 
walls, crowned with graceful '* chatris " (p. wwe (Uviilrf into panels 
for tni.ty by perpendicular and horiiontal encloalDg lines (p. 946 Aji. 

c. npwiin!ff«_ XAr»^dte were in great demand, not only on account of the 
southern climate, but as enclosures for the mosque courts, and also to satisfy 
tbt? of numbf^ra of^aichfis, as a^^bolic of laitbr 

Four types of arches were employed: pointed arch, ^uans in 

section and . not moukifid {p. 952, K). (A) The ogee or keet a^h',_ u!^ in 
FiHia and in'!'" (pp. 95* J, ^ 31 * {'?) The horseshoe arch, tised m Spain 
and Nojtli Africa (pp. c, 952 t, 963). (d) The multifoiLor scalbj^ 
arch, an espedally Spadsb feature (pp. 937 c. 952 k, 959 e, 963}- I" arcade 
the arches rest on columns (pp. 937 c, 944 a) or piers (pp. 946 a. 931 a), Md 
are frequently tied in at thm springing by wooden beams or iron rods. The 
dlSerent forms of arches used in arcad« are also found in door and window 
openings. Doors often had intricate surface ornament (p. 959 cj, and were 
surrounded with ekiaorate carved worfe fimsiifid with heads 

(p. 95a h). and ihe arches sometimes had voussoira of intcriocldng pattern. 
Min theUosqueof Kait-Bey.Cairo (pp. 937 B,%a e), (Monumental entrances, 
whkh were calimt features in the Saracenic architecture of India, were 
achieved by combining a semicircular apse on plan for the actual doorways 
with a lofty four-centred arch of Tudor type, which enclosed an ornate semi- 
dome, all set in a massive rectangular frame of panelled piers, with deco¬ 
rated spandrels and crested stumnit (pp. 94 ^ 95 ^ *)* Windows were 

usually small, to suit the southern dimate in which Saraoenk architecture 
is found tpp. 959 A. 96a). They were often grouped together, and occ^ 
aonally had their entire surface filled with ebborate tracery of marble and 
plaster in geometric patterns, while the small open spaces were filled with 
coJMired glass (pp, 946 B, 95a c). and may be compared with Gothic tracery 
windows (p. In Gmerat the lighthtg a often effected by dear-sttwies. 

.c^===WSrc[ow3 on tBe^und floor of bouses are few and small, while the up^i 
storey reocivei its character from those great overhanging, balcony-like 
windows, which are all enclosed in elaborate wooden lattices—known as 
mtishrabeyeh ” work — of whkh there are examples in the Indian Museum, 
South Kensington, 

n, Rooft. — ^Apoft from the domical treatment which, whether in dull 
mud. coloured plaster, or gleaming marble, is a usual roofing in the East 
for hut, palace, and mosque, there b also the fiat roof, ptasteted over ex¬ 
ternally ftiwl e^ed with solid or pierced parapets, while the timber ptante 
of the mteiioT were ablaze with coloured arabesques. Domes are a sjjecim 
feataiE in the priucipai mosques and tombs, and are of various forms, pointed 
(p. 96a), oval, and bulbous, but seidom spherical os in Byzantine archite<> 
ture, and in Gujerat they are sanoer-shaped. TTiey are sometimes of brkk 
in horiionial courses, plastered intide and ont, or sometimes of stone (pp. 94»| 
931) also in horicontal comsea. and with geometric patterns on the external 
surface, as in the If^ue of Kait-Bey (p. 937 aJ. which thus differs tfom 
Byzantine and Renaissance treatsient. Windows sometimes occur round 
the base of the dome, which is, in the lower part (p. 944 A), occasionally 
ornamented with a fringe of sculpture (p, 951 al. Domes were nearly 
always placed over square compartments, as in tfae Byzantine style, and the 
g^racenic architect had to face the same difficulty of joinmg the square 
below to the drefe above, whkh he aometimee overcame by a series of small 
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pointed niches, in rows one above the other, Each row projected in Inint ol 
the one below, and thus hy ea^ gradatioiis the 5 qnaie wbs brought to the 
drcular ring of the dome ^pp, 9^ D* 952 Hj. TMs h known as " stalactite 
work, and forms the special Samcenk pendentiva, a strlkmg contrast with 
the Byzantine feattre* which was always a plain canned surface (pp- 243 a, Gp 
601 c}. For Qmitris ** see under Walls (pp, 958^ 967)* 

In Indiap where domiral coastructiDn was carefully worked out, a pHmliiaz 
fnnn of angle or squineb arch was adopted, and stalac^ pendentives appear 
to have uncommon, their place being taken by Interlacing arching and 
corbelling in horistoutaJ courses (p. 945 j). Sometimes flat roofs of corbelled 
stone slabs were adapted by Siracenk ardutects in India, fotlnwing the 
method which obtained in Jaina temples, while e^ren pointed ribbed va^ting 
was not unknown (p- 93S ceilings, ts io the AUiambraj were fne^ 

qiiently executed in richly modelled plaster, while " ■ Stalactite *" omamefita- 
tioD introduced m an all-over pattern resembling in general cSect the 
(jendant vaulting of the Gothic period in EmopeH 

CDhjiims,^Ready-made columns^ from old HomaiL and ByT^nlhie 
bulldmgs in the locahty, were often utilised ffu* colonnades of mosques^ and 
as they are of various designs they naturally produce an incoTigrtioiis and 
ha^^azard e0ett^ very much as tn some Early Christian churches. The new 
columns designed by Ssraceiuc architects were foonded on old cnodrds varied 
with Saracenic ornament {p. 95V g). The columns in the Alhambra^ Spain, 
are very slender^ 12 diameters in hel^t. snrmountjed by capitals ip^ 95a A, b] , 
with long necking and square upper portion carved with stalactite oina- 
ment (ppv 937 B. 938 rj. Above this sLngnkr capital rises again a sqiiare 
post, Iw an elongattd dosscret-blodc, carved with geometric and arab^ue 
ornament, and ag^nat its sides abut the spiingings of the stilted arches 
carried on stalactite brackets resembling the stda^te capitals bdow (pp. 937 
i>t 952 In India, local Hindu mduence produced a short, stunted pkr 
quite Eastern in character, and also a variety of columns founded on Jaina 
models^ with cubiform capitals and dee^ abacus-block (p. 951 B), whik two- 
thirds of the way up the shaft start cunous brackets (p^ 959 n, t«) or serpent- 
like struts which appear to support the outstanding beam of the roof (pp. 946 
b, 9 S 9 B, p). 

F. Mouldings.—Mouldings are subservient m the general design and tbeir 
place h takeu by elaborate surface deocfratiou, although the stalactite orna¬ 
ment. us^mI in rows one above the other, produces a moulded eheci in itself. 
rimlJar to a crowning Clafsic Cornice (p. 937 A, U). MDulding:^ follow on 
simple Byzantine models of plain cavetto and torus, and w-hen employed as 
a frame to doorways and windows often take the form known as the billet.** 
which, was aiso used in Romanesqne architecture (p. 455 a). 

C, Ornament (pp. 952, 959J.—OmaiEent in generri was regulated as kr as 
" motif *■ was concerned by the rules of the Komn^ tvhich piolubited the 
cop>'ing of natural objects. Saraceok omanient contrasts strangely in thb 
respect with the elaborate sculpture of a Gothic facade, a Greek tempk or a 
Roman triiunphal arch- The SaracenSp debarred from the use of liattrraJ 
laitns^ were led to evolve and pcffect a sduime ol deooratkn m which 
geometry^ was an [mportant factor, so that they covered their buildings with 
geometric mtcfiwming desigt^. treated with gorgeous colouimg hi red. white» 
blue, ^vw* and gold* thus produemg a most tniUiant fretted stirfM ot 
[:3rpet-like effect (p. 95a d). The term ** arabesque(Arahian-likeJ is 
applied generally to geometric designs whether in plaster or painted tiles. 
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where endless variety is obtained by joiii^ together straight and curved lines 
forming geometric figures of all coQjoeivabJe forms in which Straight lines 
never form a right angle at their jonction (p. 93^ c). Among diiTefent types 
of stance omament arer—{wj unemonlc ornament, consisting of Arabic 
Inscriptions front the Koran, worked into decorative panels and composed 
either of lettering in the alder style, known as Knfe. or of the dowlng 
character of later Italic Jett^^ (p, 937 p). {b) Snp^sed ornament* made 
np of conventional designs in different planes , in which one sdieitie of design 
forms a backgrotmd to the one over it, thns giving that Intricacy of detail 
which is always assodated with Saracenic ornament, while the whole is eon- 
troUed by the face^plane of the surface in which the design is wrought 
(PP‘ 937 l>. 943)- W Stalactite ornament, primarily used to form the 
pendenfives of domes (p. 938 D. F), was afterwards vmpbyed deootativelv 
in doordieads (pl 953 a), capitals (pp, 937 d, 95a r). and on walls, as m 
the Mosqoe of Kait-Bcy, Cairo (p. 937 a, s), Tlie stalactite nendentive 
15 comparatively rare in Spanrih Saracenic, The Saracens also excel in 
surface decoration as applied to the accessories of architcetura. The 
" mustirabeyehs " (Arabic, fhardb = a taught), or elaborate latticework 
sneeiu. formed of numemus tamed pieos of wood, are characteristic 
and are ttsed to windows, projecting bay-windows, portions of in 

town houses, and for drinking-fountains. The *' milirab." or praver niche 
(P- 937 ®). « feature upon which the greatest elaboration'of orna¬ 
ment is concentrated, especially in the use of costly marbles and mosaics, 
while tlie covering semi-dome is frequently enriched with interlocking 
arch voussoUs of different colourad marbles. The " mimhajs ” too, such 
as that in the Mosque of Kait-Bey (p, gay a], are richly carved with 
geometrical patteins aral steketite ornament, and are also Inlaid with ebonv 
andtvorj,,*^ S^Of ^ 

A general review of Saracdltt mimJUUlL, which is so oatstanding a fc^^ 
of the architecture, reveals the greatest variety of treatment in fonn, colour, 
and material, together with the adoption and cotubination of features bom* 
other styles that ver^ not e^ressly excluded by the regulatkim of the Koran 
Even this limitattoa gave rise to new and ingenious decorative sdiemes and 
the craft^an who added the typically Saracenic detail had an almost limit¬ 
less scope in the combination and permutat inn of I tnes and curves, which crossed 
and recrossed and w*ere laid one over tiie other, dll nothing of the underlying 
framework was recognisable. Tliere was a rmllessness, too, la their decora¬ 
tive style, a striving after emess which is in conttBsi to the Greek spirit which 
recognised perfection In siinplidty and was eontent to let a fine line telf lu 
own tale. Tlius we find everywhere Intricacy instead of sfmpikity: there 
are brackets of such tortured fonns as to be constructiveiy useless and of 
such elaborate decoration as to be grotesque; there are crestings of pierced 
and carved marble which cbalJenge the dchcacy of lace-work (p. 953 n) and 
surface panels are not only inlaid with the coloured marbles of the sculptor 
but are also often encrusted with the pr&^n* stones of the iewdicr: while 
arabesque and geometric patterns of lab^xintlune design flow in many Colaora 
from surface to suriace {pp. 937 C, 946 a), AJJ this is often emphasised by the 
peculiarly Saracenk stalactite ornamejit which, whatever its real origm our 
fancy might conceive to be a constant repetition of the mihrab or hohrniche 
to emphasise the sanctity of the building; while mottoes from the Koran are 
scattered over the decorative scheme to remind the faithful of the f'i,»iT rer of 
their rehgkm (p. 937 o), much as sculptured figunss of sairita and Bible 
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incidents were used by Gothic axtiiU to brktg before the worshippers the 
idea!^ of Quistianity. 

The Saracenic g^eries at tbe Endian Sluseum, S Kensington, London^ 
give an eiecet^t idea of the ornamental features au 4 colour schEtDies of 
the style^ which is distracting iu complexity of decoraiioo ratbef than 
report id in dmplldty of cons tract bm 
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GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURAL TERMS WITH 
SOME REFERENCES TO THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Mmm ^ c^bW, tsbkt).— 

A Jiiob foniune iba crowning oiemb^ qi 
4 cipic4l In fireek DoHip, ii^usre withoui 
iIuinjfiTqr illOUMii^ A, A6, IZ 2 ). In 

Qmk Ionic, thinner with ovotn tnoaldiDf 
QUlf t^i In Roman f<MUC 4£kl 

CotiiithmEi. the n«fea nrfli liollcwcd qd 
plan uni hnve ibe4ii|Eksiciut (pp. 151 h 
ini 204 Dj n). In Rcxnanetque, ihx 
4b4Cii4 Ia ds^p^ but piojacti le^ and ii 
fTifmifiBd with tounda and hOiUoi^ car 
mrely chAmiw^ oa the Icwcf edfe 
{pp. 4^ a, c; K, 45^ s}, la GothicH 

circalftr w octagqnnJ Gbacua W4A favcnjj^ 
tn Eo^^tand ipp. 450 l, 453)^ while 

the tqiure ot octaidoal ibGCua » m Froimh 
fiBAlure ifi, 5 d£ 4, c). 

Ahatmt»t.—Sotkl maaoury which raiati 
the lateral pn^ure of an ajch 44 

AcanUiuL — A plant whcee teavei^ cco- 
ventioaalJy trcaM, foroQ the lower por- 
tinoa qf tin? Coriathian capitaJ (pp. 

llti Tjq 4.204 s>H 

Acrobolii |Gk., sppei city). — ilget 
■ncieet Greek cities wms on tiiUi, thr 
citadet on the iuntmit beic^ kDOwa ai 
tJi? AcropDlii^ oenEniaic^ the principal 
templs and tmjtire^huuAeti (pp. iv, 

Acrolerla iGL* the itrmmil or extra- 
ooity),—filocka reiting^ <mi the vertex xnd 
lowet extremities of tW pedimeol tit Aiij>- 
port stataary qr ornameaia (pp, ^j 
V 3 B, D, 

Adytimi (GIe.k 4 rece»).—A Kcret 
chaiiihef 4ti wtain tempEiM tnaiz] which 
the ppbfic were rjccluiied, and whuine 
qraci» were deUvereil 
A{aru^T|i0 Oeeek equivalent Cf the 
Ronma ioramt a place of open-air awmbly 
inr market {p. ySj. 

Allies Itat ft£» « wfo^).—^LaternT divi- 
atqaj parallel with the nave hi a baaillca 
DTohunJi (ppu lio. J* 5*i.i W oK 
Ambe ahi^h ^ a ■ pqipjii. 

— A miAtfd puipit from winen the Eimw 
and the Gospet were read (pp. ir^ c» 
2 ih). 

Amhrr (oe AumhryJ- — A cuphcanl or 
reoese in a church lo contain sacred vesanlx 

(p -373 81* . . . ^ 

Aoiphi-proityle. — A temple wtth por- 
tkxi at both "tvis fpp, 1^2 n, a, icd a)+ 


Ancones (Gk^ elbow nr hoLflew).—Con- 
soles CD cither iidc aj a doorway mppen-t^ 
a nemice tir ■). Also, prujec- 
bnofi left on blocks of ttqne lucb at dreoa 
ol coiuBtiia for uee in hcatia^ mnd setticf 

tn pdailion (p, Ifj q), 

Ajisulet tLah ttnaiifiu a ring) A 
■mall dsit Allot encircJlDg a cofumn^ It u 
aoveraf timei repAtnd imder the ovoJo 
or echinna of the Doric Capital {op, a. 
86. 844a). 

Anil (plural ants)^—A pUaiter termi- 
oatic^ the side waU of a Gro^ temple; with 
base end capital differing Ircmi thuee at 
adjacent i^alumm; also seen iti Egyptian 
tempkw (see Pilaaterl (pp. 4^ St. pi ■, 

Q, IDJ B, Wt IbS A, 123 131 L). 

AnteAxe (Lau Mt « bofnee H- ^ 
I ix^.—OrnaniEiitai blnclcs. Axed rortl- 
caliy at regnlxr intemihi aloi^ the lower 
ed^e d a roof, to cover the endi oJ ti^ 
(pp. 85 W, ^ a, q, T04 A* 131 c). 

Anthemien fCk^ a fiover).—A teriB 
given to btuieyxTinkie (w palmette oma- 
memt of vanetecs^ in oemkei; neck- 

ings id lofljc capital! and obpwhen in 
GieeJrand Roman arciutecture{pp. 100 Rj s, 
til D, *, try Cp 129- q, 130 D, tyy a, 
C, b}, 

ApephygE {Gk,^ a Ayiiig ofl),—The 
cavetui or cofocave sweep at the top and 
bottom of the cnlnmn ihalt connecting 
it with the ilkt (pp. 99 c, too K 1* 1 *» B. 
ijib M, i<» n^ 844 Bj. 

Apts (Let, BH arch},—The cbcnlar OS 
mLQltaagular terminatiqn ol a church 
sanciuary. firat applied to a Roman 
bari li ra The apK ii a Corntuimitai feature^ 
and cufitrut! with the square h^rtnioattan 
of EegLub Ooihk churche* (pp. 

E, 216 A. 710 C, R, az4 a, D, j, jt, 344 D. 

<K aa9 »- ^ aV3 c, *7 3*5* 

3 i6i 349 T'. 41^ C. &. a* 503, too b^ 

o, a. 649 O. B, 797 c* D}. 

AptetaJ (GJl, without vingt|.—A tmn 
applied to a tomple without rnlgnrp s, qq 
thcr aidsB (pp. Az Xp a^ c, i>, loA 

Armhesqne,—Suriacc domaht^ Ugbt 
and hmeird in character^ niech tued by 
.\rablan attiets^ pj elatwatc ponthmatioaj 
of lina» Applied alto to the combdcatlocu 
Jiiib interwovea with flnwex!. 


of aommg 

lUuimiMTrns art £aar#ifBJve«fy wilk rAe uxi. 
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fniit, Kad &giim u iiae4 Erfii^wamfl 

irtirti (pp. 677 1, 743 i. ^53 »1- 
Aneo^k (Pr Bo term uJed trhea 

thr space two columu ti 

damexm^ 

McaAo. —A nngc ci mitha rapparted 
DO pwn or colq-Dia^ rttcdidd lo ci 1 
drtachHj fnuffl the (pp. 176 

349. 3®l. 555. ^5* ay* 

Arch (Lat. **au v u mre dJ « cdtvq, 
aj] mb}. — A sU^tThaffl a! wedge-ahapod 
blocki 4^v«r aa openicr^ h dispooed » 
£0 tlDkl togiffUticr when pzprpoarinj DOly 
Emn the jideiL Varraui ^mi va ihovri 

Ip. pfist* 

ArcbhraT* {Gk:.» chui bewn).’ —Tbc 
bwn w UnrAl dlvkJixt oi thfl 
which AKtendi frocn coIdiclii ta ooluma 
(prp^ S5 4, P4,. ^44^. The term la alao 

tD the csouIcLkI Imou roaod m dcof ; 
os wiinlbw (pp. f±]^ cjr K, ^A Jhi l]. 

Arckrrdh.—^Thc sfKitiliDflt an. the fwca 
af an ajxh, and iolkkwiim Lla ocntjaiir 
(pp. 166 A. 1I9 B, F, [90, JP9 Ky. 

ArritL— Th* ibarp edgfl by the 

meetiiii ot ewe luriuei (pp. 66 je, isa A, 
1^6 J|. 

AihUf. —Muonry or tqaimt eiooet in 
r^^nlu- couxsea^ La -cmitiadiKEioctiaa to 
rubble work fprp. 617 A, 705 €, 80^)4 
Atfragal (Gk^ kncickle'baw^— A unall ' 
lemiclrcakr Piooldlny, oltco ortucaented 
with u bnd or rect 1^ laj u). Torus it 
the DJLme AppliHl to targe ccioiildingt of 
fimitar MCtLoD (p. 

AltjhirH—A treatmEOt g( facade with- 
ODt c^uuuu (pp. 6 j6^ 619). 

Atiaotet.— Carvtd duU* figum lervliif 
u ^lan, also called TelMoiiei (p. 8$ jy.^ 
Atrium.—In Homan architeciuie. the 
outer or 4utrmiw court aunrosnded by A 
roof, but open Co the akv in the ceotn 
(p. 199 4, Hr f)- In UjgB bouHi It had a 
CDloanuJe^ Id £«1j unatiui nxid tatrf 
«crchiteciure» tha open beldra the 

naumnn (pp, aiu a, cb 

Attic. — A term hnt ap^ied te the 
Kenai^unce per ind to the upper ttorey ol 
a buiVtiug evTve the pi»d oorsioe; aiw^ 
apphod to roomi tn a raoJ {pp. 169 
[90. 661 4^ 83i i)h 

Attic baae^—A dah to a dusk column^ 
id named by Vitrtiviui, and formed of 
upper end lower tonu aod acotiK jalmidl 
by filktiL and the mnet ufual ol ah onunui 
hawa (pp. 103 A« xs6 n. t). 

AjtueuW (tat aunifli giddb^A qipud^ 
rxcgular, circular. Or elliptic halo or fnma 
aurroMadlng the h^ra of Christy the 
Virgin, or oertaici ninta^ Alao kaown u 
the M^duria or Veska Flsdi (p. 976}. 
Vil^o a cinnilaf halo euvehpe only the 
head, it ia called a Nimbui^ 


Baldachmo,—'A cunopy lupported. by 
golELOms^ geaeraHy plac^ ctot an altar 
or tomb, al*P kuQini aa a cibdrluin " 

(pp. ai^K 1=3 a, j= 3 , 650 n'h 

BaU-^ower.^Tho onmiuent of Decorated 
Cothk BJthiloftiine (p. 455 P), ptidsibly 
froiu a Bower form or a bcnUo-bolL 

Ealuster.^A pillar or coltinm tupport' 
tns a bandraJI or coping, n seris of voch 
being oiiied a boIiiAtrade (pp. 657 a. 63* 

B, J- 775* ^ 34 ^ ^39 J t. 851 hi. 

Baptistery^—A aeparatir building t® 
CiHiiaiii a fimt, for the bapthnnal rite 
(pp. 275. 27^. ^3 C)* 

Barge boatiL—.A boani hmd to the 
vsvge of a pitched root. 

B^oqoe (Fr-t biaarre^ futaatkorirrcgi]^ 
lar).— A term genenilly npfpUfid bo a atyle 
of de$igTt during the Late RenaimaDa 
period, which wai a reactinii from CUtek 
IqniLi da standardiaed by ^Uadia, and 
nltea charactertsed by OTer^a bo fa tka i oi 
■croliiLt i g U. I w wi^ *:mi carved Oftiament 




sw. 669 A. », 694 n. 737 O). 


atanday.—The lower pamboit ci any atraC' 
ture or arthitectural feature. 

Baacmect—The lowest itage ot a bnlld- 
ing: also amLkid to an undarground 
•toT^ (pp. 7^ Op 817 n)« 

[Gk. banAiia n klngy.-yA 
hall for the adminijiiatioo ot justice 
(P^ 

Batter.—A tcmi applied to n wall with 
an inriimi face (pp. 13, JO. JJV 

Battkfncidi—A parapet hating a aedia 
ot IndeDtatio&s « embruoree. botwaoD 
whkb atv lakod parckma known aa mar- 
loos (prp. 405 a, 4 t 8 j. 456 &, n. i, ap c)* 

Baya.'^C ompajtmo ata Inta whkh tha 
nave or roof of n buikliog iadjvliiod (pp. 3171 
441^ 443. 793 ab The tens k also iised lof 
pmj rebng window^ (pp. 403 A. 406. 46$ 

Band-—A smill ^limlrfcal mouldmg 
often carted with an ornanuent rmembhuff 
m string of beada {pp. za^ n, txO P* Bl 
Ajtraial]. 

Beak^bead^^A Normas omolding on- 
lichnieac like n hkrd'a luad and beak 
ip- 4S5 H>* 

Belfry (Old Fr. ^JrH •• n towetf—^oot 
connected with " beU '% — A tmm gsoe^ 
rally applied to the tapper room in n tower 
in whkh the bella are hnngp and thus often 
to tha townr iteelf (pp, 119 n, ttj a. 3t4« 
176. 183 A. 387 D. a. 517 c. 551 555 A. 

Bema (GL, m nused plattofm).—A 
rued tta^ nwerred for the clergy is 
Eaiiy Clinrtiao churdEea; K ftema the 
germ ol the tnniept when expanded 
UtmaBy in later axchitnctiLrs (p» 119 c. ab 

BUlet^^A Norman manklij^ of sbofl 


are po^td ttHA 1 m tear. 
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cykadm qe kiow piwa at 
iatcrF^ <p. 45S ^ ^ 

fKr, " hnWj-—A 

proiectki^ oraaiSMt »t th* laimwctw?* oi 
tbfl ribi or ceilioe*- *Sw**er malted m 
tUL Thi ttmn u al» *PP^ 
i:3Tvcd enda ef waailier-mcnildwfcjs* <m 
JUKI wmdqwL tiw»t *pe eftea carrw 
with sr*at dilwaai:?. willi b« 4 * oJ 
ikkvaCA. iir fdUajeo [pp- c, 5M 459 h 
5A7 Av. c)x 

BwteU t«PP<K*d » ^ 

Lts wembka™ to m airow Ahait or ™tK 
—A Norrata tfiflves moutdr^ {iHualif 
itimHOuartm oJ mclfcle iii«ctKioIt applied 
10 an aiijtle—a Itxm d roU mOEildwg {pr 
454a.c,l,a.H. K.L). 

p^ted bawtdi. a tbU cqouMhie la 
vhlcb Kwt^ SMeA nwet in a blimt wria 

(p, 4 J 4 14 . «). __ 

Bracks—A pfoiscttfiiff nspoiiMf w 
iuppoTE 1 witiabt. fcaefifly ioniusl urith 
or voTutfl*: wbea cautyrng thfl 
DOW mcmb« of a comica. biaclwti m 
MiieraUy tennod Mu^iilliooa at CcuBol^a 
(jH dke AtvcooflaJ tpp i 55 *** 

», 671 <Ji Ct ^43 ■)- ^ ,, 

Brac^ Mmildki^ («l» caU-Kl , fe«« 

Of “ doable 08« A lateiiotluc ouHild- 
™ eonaiitLof o* two ojgw monidiop with 
cwvi^ lac** adjoLaiEift, fsaembiiEiij a 
printflr'a ” brato'" or bracket |p. 434 

Brq«diSpire— Aa(Klagaifcal*P««fkiii® 

withoot a parapet above ■ towtr. witb 
pynjnidal mm it tbe an^la of tower* 
u in Eariy Eagljsb cburdia (p. 44t a). 

ButtKH (Old Ft- * to bear 

agaijut]*.—A loass of Tflitaoniy bnilt a^iaat 
a mil to MKat ibo preasitra of ao mh ot 
veolt. Tbt develapmeot ti notftl la eaoh 
tp- +44J A ftyinf biamw a ao 
aioh ilartiog ftom a detaob*d pier mid 
abutting against a wall to take tbo tbrutt 
of the vautiUig (pp- 3^7. 444- 47 * ^ 4 t 9 *- 

Afdwteetiire. — The rtyU 
avolved at Cpoatantyicipip (Bycanthim) 
ifl ike aftb tHSitufy tp. 233U whkJi i> atiU 
Eke style of tke Eiffttni car Greek Cbitrck 
f^h lrt_^A Honoao oioEildiDg anncb- 
iDAfll bkfi a twiated ro|» (p^ 45J O). 

Cpder)^ 

(It, campaiw = bell).—Ac 
ItaUaciiarae for a beii tower* gcEiMHy 
hiaci timflaaia biiiliiifla (pp-2i0»* 
,J3 a, 114, *7*- *85- 35 i O. S 33 4 - 5 S 7 a}- 

Canepbone (Gk.* bauket-eamertl 
SeoJoti^ lenwk hgurw bftanng kaaketi 
OQ ibeii headj (p. 119 i?h 

Cijjcppj_^A oonwiEig oTof a akke or a 
tomb (pf^ tJbj ail B. 325 i w c. 512 a, 

“ bpadK—The 

flfa^^VW dTf 


CTuvcbig faatofe of a coJonin or ptlaater 

(pp. 43 , 99 , HI, 130,133^ f*^. 4 jO> 4 j 3 . 344 U 
CqxTatLda.—Sculptured feciale bg^reg 
ued u caluifiiia or icpparts (pp. vS a, j 04 (=■ 
1191). Tradidocally taken to repreaent the 
wocienafC^aj^ who aliiEd with thePmiaiu 
AgMrejrt the Gmks, aod wen niadc slaves, 
CaserccflL—A wide boUow u»d to Ute 
Gothic (pp. 443 P- 434 *Ji totalled as it 
eiiCaAWI bucciua oi foliage 

^ulkelii (LaI. c^aJi-i ^ a Ralk|.—The 
flight italks fupportisg the ^rplutea in Ike 
Cormthiao capital (pp. iii* 130 a. E35, 
2C4 ok 

Cafvtto flu- fr™ Lat, comij—boilowk 
—A nmple concave oiouldjof (p. 113 o)^ 
GtAOtapb (GIl, an empty tonib}.—A 
aepulchtal monnniimt to a penoa buried 

ftlaffwhera (pp. I&5 B. S6S* □(, 

Chamfer ^Fr* dkia/ww = ckannelk— 

A diagonal cntllng off of an ajrrii formed 
by two surfaces meeting at ac angle. 
Hallow clmmler, ihesaxiH but c<jncave m 
farm, llfee the cavetm. 

Cbaoctl fLat, tmdUm ^ m screca]*.-_ 
The ■{Mca for dergy amj ekotr. eepanted 
by a vcfHO btnti the body of the chmhb 
(pp. 37fl o. 387 C. 438 h 79 T »). 

Chapela^ — Placcj far wDsikJp* in 
ckcrchES, tn booDar ol pankulm saints. 
Sotnetlfces etocud as eepazate bulldliigf 

(pp^4ao, 378 383- 4 ^ 7 - 41^)- 

Dupbe# Home (Lat^ tapalutiMm »r coun¬ 
cil)-^—Tbe pla<^ of aasemMy tor abbots 
prior nembera of a monaatery -for 
tmuActiOh of biiamESf. anil often 
reached ftom the dooteis, ai at Weat.^ 
iTimsiEf (p, 37S s}, Lo EJtgtdJud, it was 
tcsiially polygooJiI an plan, with a vault 
rmtiog oc a oencial pillar* e^g. Lineoio 

(pp. 3160 W, 570* »|i WeAla (p, jOx If. VVtwt- 

RllliSter (p^ 3^3 CV it ur[|« sonJelimcs 
oblOiig. « It Gamci-Uniy [p. 361 Bf. 

Cbatri (Htiuli, ckrfita * umkreJki).— 
Ac tidbicdn-^kap^ copobi (pp. 946, 
950 “^^ D). 

Cberel {Fr. cAr/ = kwJ)^—A temi ap 
pliul lo a cmnilaf or pcaygonal apse when 
inrrofmdoil by m ambutaEmy, which 
anr hhapels^p. JjS Op 4^3 0, 50i H, 304k 
Cfaevroo (rr., niXior).—zsgmg emuTd- 
iiijj in*ed in tfurmnn ajchUeciuro. and so 
caJied Irorn a pair of rafim, which give 
thia form (pp. 44* 4 ^ 455 0). 

Chair («« Chancel). 

Cibartum BaldachJno). 

CtfnboriOf—The Spadgb term lor a 
laoloni or raised struclure above a raoj 
iJutirugb wkich Light la ardmlttcd into the 
Interior (tip. m K jSy n* 593 ft* r}. 

Cffl^ua?^ (Ft. jfmtiln «k dve 

leave*).—In Mcery an ammgomehf of 
tvm indll or Ofwumgi* te rminarins 19 CiOpu 
(Ik 9 bjl Cuspl- 
rcHiscwtitfily wiik 144 £rjrf. 
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Ugbt^.—An np^ vtagv in n bmikiinif vltli 
■indon AtH^ve uJjflcmt roob: espoEiiiily 
applet tff tbij te9±iLfe in a dmrcla (pp. 14^ t-, 
165, 3141' 

Ge^dn (C1 l+ * MwaJUng mny of 
wmterl.—A wAter^Pck or matnuiiLcat to 
llie«U4l,riog time by tlLfr discbArgC ot water 
tbrouRh a unoJi openm^ (p. iii r}. 

Clolitm (Lat. cfdMifnjfn = a iedii4«d 
paa^ij^sB fmmd ul op^n 
ip4t« v gartb, ccmnecting the chniti] to 
the {Chapter Iwux. ti^lDCtjdiy, ud oLber 
porta of the monutny. They wem 
gaDsnilly, JH at Wcetmimter^ todth of 
th« pave OAd west of ttue tranaept. pnA- 
ably to wcnm ^nliglii ojsd mnuth 
(pp, 37s D* 3 ^i i, jDi *, oro n). 

Cotiers.—Soul paodiv cpJwns Or 
Uemia^ ioETtfod in o^Uiigs, niul 

ddoiet (pp. &$ B, ij 6 r, 153 c, 

B. *78 o), 

ColoDn«de---A rasgo of colnmns 
t«. i>3 a. 643 a, 633 B). 

Column jLat- ^ a po^tl,—A 

v^oA^ aup^kott, j^ESSrolly ooiufs^g of 
base, clrcuiAr lltoft, WUl epieadiii^ Ca^tol 
(pp. 1^. 43^ ^ «- D. is 3.»44} 

Compoiibe.—An Ortltcr employed by tha 
Komioa, with n csplml ewpesed of tbe 
uppet Mrt ol ibe loofc mtuJ Lbe lover port 
of the CminLhum (pp^ 1^ c, t^ o, 844 r, 

Cimtele (ua Tkecdcet mxbd Ancones). 

Coping.—Tbe rapping or covering to ■ 

•all ^pp. 14* *- ^3- 

Comt tFr. corid = a tarto* benoe a 
bnl'Lika pro^ecticro}.—A blodi of vtone,. 
often ffabomtefcy carved or cioukbdp pro- 
jectiug from a wilU sopporthig the bedon 
of a rooL Aoor^ vatolt, or otli^ featme 
(PP- *-77 *H 'y'5 ^69 D, 

459 If, fl- 

Corbel Table-—A p^Min pdoca of project^ 
ing wall suppOrtEd Ly a noge of corbels 
and toTnfng a paiap^t gEDeralLy crowned 
by aeopiog w m. 109 c.*r 43* ^ 

Cofvrtliisiii.—Tbe third Order of Oreel 
amhliKrtnie fpp. tt 1, t±s k. r, &14 i. iijJ. 

Cotnice (Ff. iWNiaAr),—In Ctanii; (ir 
T^nsj^ance amhiterturc, the crowonig or 
upper ponioB of the Antablatttrep sJsa 
us ed os the term for any crawtiiag projec- 
tidn (pp. »3 rS5. 304 K ***)■ 

Corona.—^Tbe eqiiSTA projectioa In the 
iu>pcr part of a opmkfs hsurtug a ikep 
laoe. geamllr plain, and with its 
Kktht or nadsT aortal mtsacd so u to 
form a ” drip," whidh ptrT.-eiQa water from 
mnnmg; dawn the boildliif (pp- K. 

131+, ,. 

Cdriala.—The Ttaiian name for the 
jateroil oOttrt* rorroimded an aicode^ 


in a palaoaor other edihee (pp.b][3C. A19 d. 
611 c. n» 676 ]i« 631 B, rj. 

Credence. —A im^ table or sheLf near 
tb« aitsT^ on w!ik:h tho elemrnte were 
pisoed fp. 466 k). 

Crastmc (Old Fr^ avM « crest or 
anotmitj . — A light repeated aruBjnvni^ 
Lnccied or perfomtect, carried along the top 
of ■ wiU or rixrf(pp. 5t a# 43*f> 95a 

Cmclirt (Fr^cw « n hooic].-^ project¬ 
ing fdodt or spur of «nma esrv«l with 
foliage la Gothic architecture to decorate 
the r^mg tines farniod by anglm oif spim 
and canopies (.pp- 44^.^ 443 ** 43* ^ 

439 s, a, 307 j, Jt, 371C, a). 

CnuA.—Tbs symbol m Christsanity* 
gruerally plac*^ pd the siiffimlt of a. gable 
Mid in other prominent paoitfana- It Is 
cftini ccmtAin^ in a dreie, sod in the 
fotirteenlJj and dfteenth centafto Is richly 
doriattd and of coxnpbcated forms (pp^ 
331, 459), 

Crypt (Gk. krypiM * hklden]!. —A 5pa£e 
entirely or portly undar a bnihliDg: in 
churches gensralLy beooath the chanjocl 
and noed fOr bnrial in eorly iisa (pp« 
J36 4^ JS4 Ah 383 w, 646 4, Sot f), 

Ctypto-portiirus {Lat.» cofoceakd i:if 
emrinfied pcHtioot-! —A ool^iutdE or portico 
either cn&noJod or pertfy mclmd \pp- 
J3 *, 15 n* 1.J3, S53 Bb 

Cupola (Lab rupi = cop), —A oj^erical 
mtL |>lsced like an inverted cup over a 
drETcdar, st^ooi?, or mul laiigiilar apartment 
(pp. f6o b, 610, 62630, t43i 

706. Sitii Btj^ 3 ji A. b). 

Cusp (Lot. ^ajpis a point).— The point 
formed by the iuterwetton of iJm loUa ia 
Gothic tracery (pp- 446, 460 F, Wi 9b3J» 

tyma (Lat iiyma « wave or blUow). — 
A moLdding with art duiline of twa con¬ 
trary curves — either the cynui recia of 
cyma reveraa {j% 135 126 g). 

CynUtitiizL-^'nte crowning member of a 
cornice generally in the fens of a cyma, 
■o ralteii Irim ilj oontoiir reieoihlteg that 
of a wave Ip. 94), 

Dedo. —^Tbft portion of a pedestal be+ 
twHO Its boss and comkDe (p. 640K A 
tErtn Hina applied to the lower portranv of 
valb wbflo OKonitedsepantidy (pp^ 77a hi 
c|. 

Daii,—A raised platform at the end of 
a Uediie'vml hail, when the mastcf dinoct 
■part from hla reteinerT. The term is 
OETw app 4 xd to any raued portion ol on 
apartment {p. 599 

DeeasryU.—A pOrtko of ten eolnnijjj 
(p- 

DecaraletL—^The sectmd of tim three 
dlviskftix ol Fngfieh archltectiirie, whkh 
woe prevalent dnriag tbs fourteenth 

oentU7 (p. 35*J. 


iffiMWntKKf art cewwwbwiy vui hkt crof. 
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DefLtili fLat. dtnm = tastth)-—Tootii- 
llks cabal m Imik: ami Cormtbiu onriiciA 
(pp- 9? ^ *'■ >33 I3J j. K, 1J5 c. a, 
3QJ 

Diaper.—term p^tTbabl^ derived from 
tzp<£tr^ lun^in^ of ^li hp^aUaI bo 

iwy •s^alj pattcfn, lucb u loun^gs or 
MjtuLra, repeated ccntinuoLiaJy over tbs 
as io tkift tpandreb of the 
nave uicodes Isi W<stdiii]Ster Abbey 
(ppv 383 a, 456».507«J. 

Dia^le. — A term uaen when tns spaor 
betMneentwoooluTn&sissdi^FiHta 

DipUraj (GkL dipUt^t mr dDnbk-vio^)* 
—A tcfDpIc hftTuiB a [Eoublb moEe of 
cefnmnj on eatb of ic9 wlet (p. b, n|, 
Dcg-loctti. — An ornament resembling A 
TOW of treth ipecially occuTTinE in Hariy 
Eogiiab hnildbigi (pn 455 h). 

Dome flL = a catbedraL from 

^HiuF = a hDLJir).—ITie custom in 
ItaJy was to enxt enpolu over cbuTcbes> 
and the word ” domeba* t“s«l la EbE" 
Jiih and French. Erom the building to this 
Conti oi root (w CupoU^. 

DscfCr — Tlsc first and iimpfest Ordoi ot 
€r«k ajchitactiine <pp- &4^ 

Dormer-^A window tn a al^^iiirig roof, 
nsuallv thatofailcflping-apATtiiieat, lusnee 
the nniiff (pp 683.68boj Hh c, 713 H.firjh 
Dowrel- — A deep block pt^mctiiitta 
plao^ above a By nnliac oapltad j pp. 335 a, 
131 K 2^9 D* 358 B, c, P* »} in order to 
enpport the wide voufisoirs of the arcb 
abova, Sometimes held to be a sarvtvnl 
of the oE entablatort gimdaily placed 
in KomAo fmchitvctiLtfi (pp. U 

165 c, f). 

Dtipftooa. — Ln Gothic «xbj£«cinta# dm 
pOjectLng moolding over the hefuii ol 
dfurways, windDwa, and archwa jfl* bo throw 
od fain + also knewa as bood^isoultliag ** 
or, when rectangular, alabel ” (pp. 443 o, 

/*L.443|- ^ _ 

EArly English.—The firHt of the throe 
divfdooa of Bnglkb Gottuc Ricbitsctiire, 
prwaEent dsring the thineenth ceulofy 
{^n 348}, 

Eaves.—The lower part of a tooF 
projection beyond the f«ce of the wall 
\pp. 190 0. jSA A> 407 n, 413: Ap O. n 463 A)p 
Echinus (ClL acAuns »- noa-ardiin).— 
The lem appUni to theCOnva or project¬ 
ing moulding. EBsemhliiig the sheU of a 
•ca-urchin, which grepparts the ahaonji' of 
the Givek Doric capibU: iocDOtimei 
fainted with thn egg and dart omaniaui 

^^tiwitiErL—The opper J^t of on 
Order of archliKtnre, comprMhg mriiiii* 
tiave, fxicie, and cornice, aupporbeil by a 


HnUsis 


{pu. S3, 94, ii 3 , 844, 976). 
^GL, diatmailMl)-.—A [swelling 1 


ciirvlng qutwafds along the outline of a 
coVtanin ih4ft. deeigned to coontemcl the 
□ptii::3d dbkiiocL whid givesa shaft bounded 
by straight daes the appeamnoe of curving 
[dwartlA {p, 134 dJ. 

EotTeiiOl (rre Mczxaninnji. 

Hpinaoi PoniciLin^. 

EurtyJe.—A term ueed when the space 
between two colnnmi is 3| diamgtara 
(p, S6 a). 

Exedn (Ck, Dllt■^l«5^ scatj.^ln Greek 
buildings, n cecosa or alcove with maod 
Seat wbcjc the dbputatiaas of tiu Icamrd 
took pEanCi The R om a ns nppliml the 
term to any eemicircalar or rectangalar 
recese with beachee. and it is al4a applied 
CO an apse or nkhn in a church {pp. 153 Cp 
159 n, F, 161 H, 166 fi, 169 140 n. 144 n), 

kJehrados fLAt. tr^n >= without 4- 4or- 
rwHi « back)<.—The outer curve of an arch. 

Facade.—The faoe tsr ebvathm of a 
building ipp. 93 a, 194 a. 364. 631 ah 

Fen VaiilL^—A si'ptmi uf v;^tmg 
peculiar to Ihe PerpendiculAr period, in 
which ail riba Etavn the same curve^ and 
reoemblo the framewoik of a fan Ipp. 35 a m, 
J8i. J6i)- 

Fascui fLat, /a^ifi = face}.—^A mtkal 
face of Uttle projecBon, utuallj foend in 
the an;ihlcravt] fd the eu.tahb.iuru uf an 
Order. The Knrbitrave oJ the took acKl 
CarintMan Drdcra ±s divided into two of 
more such baods [pp. tu^ n. ii 139 h 
153 C,Dj. 

reretwy {Lat* /mw « to carry).—A 
thtine to r^kt d«ign«i to be carried in 

pn3CK!»Euiis IpL 5Z3). 

Fillet,—A i^aiE fiat band between 
moutdJngi in separate them hrun each 
other ; alM) the uppermaat member of a 
comire (p- t^S a). 

Fidiai (Lat. fimh » end).^—^Tbe upper 
portuni or a ptmiacle, bcnch-tdiil^ or other 
archtoctorai feature fpp. 401 c, 4ri u, 
439. 49^). 

Flamboyant IFr, = fiameV— 

Ttucery in which ths bus of stcaewock 
fof-ra lung wmvy divtsfona iiko dunes 
(P- 503 »J- 

Fkchc (Ft.. aiTow}.—A brnn applied to 
a ikndsr wooden 141^ 0 rblng froni a tool 
(p, 504 c, BJ. 

Ftntiz^-—^The vnfxical cm 

ttaeihaftafaciQJuniii(f^.94, tsbr.;. 

Flymg Buttress (m Butteeas}. 

Foil (Xpat. /pJiwnt = JeoJlh—Each o< tb# 
snmlE arc openingi in Gothic tnceir 
sepaxated by ettsrps. Tr«kzU. qnateefoil, 
ciuqusfoiU *tc.* signify tbo nnnther of foils 
(p. 063b 

Fonneret.—In a Medhovai vmnl^ tile 
h^-fib H|[aiiist Um snil. known in Enf- 
land as the ** wall rib '* (pi 331 


WMfirAiiama arr rupswwhrs/y wfJA ihr i€Mt. 
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Frt*ca (IL * CmliK — Ths txnm 

oi^ktAUy «ppii«d fa) {i&mtiii; on « mil 
«bil£! t2i« plucQ a wet. Imt ottrA nud 
^C7T Kny mU (laintitiy oot in m\ cokiun. 

OthfET p J - OCeMCJ JU® Ciflllcd '* tmnpera '* AT 

niCHii 4 tic>" fttc. (pp. 147^ »n9). 

Frrt (Old Fr. =• Aa 

omw^nt in Clutbc cr 
uk^iltidctUFe cop^iirijn; ni &fi UKmMn^jtr 
nf itrmi^kit Lina iulmecting mt figbt 
nagia, tud od votIocei pittcna {pp. 1J5 r;, 
SaEamma rHemd to the 
Key Fniteria . 

Frkxe fit, — onutnentJ^^Th* 

middle divfDOfi the dnttie eatablAtuTe 
fop. 85 i, 91 tzttp 133 B, Sfo j, I-} I 
Zoaphami]. 

GnMe. —The trinngxLkr port™ of n 
nUp between tlie cndaiDg Una of * 
floning Ttpof. In Clwc nrciiiteciufo it a 
cnlUd n psdhnirttt {pp. 545 m, s, ti, 5^ *, 
401, 407 », 4 o3}. 

OeideeH — A psmh uied u e chapel for 
praltentSpetc., 10 wme Modixyal cburcliei. 
Thw Gdigin at thn term ii nodiecttnal. 
Same derive it huta th£ Litin ^ 4 ^^. ^ 
Lon; pQCtktu w porctu Othen ttippoee 
tb»t the vctK in ^Wk xvi. 7. He 
gofltli before' yon Inta Gni^ee : there ■hai] 

le iBB iiiggeets 4 Eoeccin^^pilaicif.. enii 

^Dce the nmne. Tbero »e i^^Uka nt 
Ely (p. 3ho 4*1. Linonln (p. 561 r),. ud 
(p. 361 t}. 

Gahen**—A oomtny Tikntnig poesoge co- 

wkie cwridcxr for picitm uul atJitna 
(pp. Tbq C. An intenidL ncvd extenuU 

teetufe in Uedi^vel baUdltiga fp. 315 e. cl. 
An upper etarey f^r Ketn in b 
( pp. ja4 e, Cp Op ■, 340 A. 60SI. 

Gergeyk (L*l. = wMxipooll —X 

piojectiug wnter-flpoat pT>te»qmuv carved 
to throw a^ ntc* from the root (ppv 45Cjp 
S07 ®l- 

Giyfdi (Gh.p n groove;.—A carred 
vertical ciuutn^ Triglypltji. 

(Hyptatbeca (GIl ^typlttn ^ carving 4- 
ftf*# =■ rcpc*itHy).~A b mliting %a con¬ 
tain ecuiptnf*. 

Gothic. — The name fniaermlly given to 
the pointed ityir ol Medieval arc^i^tcctiirD 
pTFvelRnt Jn W«tem Eompe trCmi the 
thirtDcntb to the ftftccsth cinittLry ^ 

Groifi.—The enrvad arrbi tmaad by the 
kntmectloo oL vaulting euxiara {^-139 
169 a, 318 B. o. J3I a. Bp »p 350 *). 

GoUlocbe,- — A cincalar interlaced oma^ 
nxEdt like network, foequantly lUod fo 
crnameal the torn*'' moalrling (p. 113 L). 

Guttz fLat. gw^ ^djtrp^.—Ssaailooaa 
fiuder the tdgiypbi and mntnla oi the 
t3(ak: ectablntxtre (pp. 83 a^ r, u). 

Bagioicope -* ucred -|- 

B fo m«).—An obUqne opening 


10 n ftCediirvmJ chmch wall to give a vww 
oif the aJmr, and eoixiEtitna known u n 
annint ** 438 IJ. 

lUI-tciiilKr Bnildiag, — A ftnetnee 
lormrd at timber ™ta, raha^ and itmta* 
and intenpaccfl hlled ndtb brick or other 
iiutaiaL uidaometini^ pla^txnxl fpp. 407 
R, 4 J 3 . 414 1 , «. 4 * 8 , 43 J, 53ft ** e. 7 ft 

Mammer^heem R^f-^— A Info Gothic 
(orm of foot withodt a direct tWp the tiiiEst 
example being in We^tminstAT HnH (pp. 

3 iSS V. a,«, L. 449 ■. a. k. a&j). 

Hecatompedon (Gk^i a bnmlred-Jbot 
tempLe) (ppL ^3 a, 96).^— A term applied 
to thA I’arthnnoEin v^hdeci anon wag mo 
Attic font Ln tengthp tuad by apme applied 
to the width of the btgadn, tbo length 
alnng the upper itep being Attk feet 
or mher matm than toi EngHih feet, 

Helix (Ck., • tplnl or tendiUlp—One oJ 
the 16 epiTah m amall rolutei (hnllcee) 
under the abecDi oi a CdiiiiEbian capital 
(pp. Ill, 130 a, e, D4 160 n, rbi a. 

Helm R»l. —^Tbn type of roof in wmcb 
foirr faCiw foil diagonally between Ihr 
gsbki BDul converge at the fop (pp. 3^^ 
332 K. 345 ■). 

Hermes.—A Grwk deity* A butt on a 
equate pedestal Itutead of a bnmBJi bod^p 
innch need in Oan^ic t-niij-t alcmg bij^tiwa^ 
and to mark boundnriess and decoralimj 
in Raman and RenattAanc«tiJi3e3 (pp.675 a. 

S4; 

Hexastyle,— A partioo havhif e row of 
eix columna (pp^ 8a: t,. 87 a^ ^ a, 33b b). 

Hicroo IG tp a holy ptacc).—The whale 
of the sacfcd nncXosiire mttoiinditLg a 
temple^ a« ai EpidaureWp loclndiag prisfo' 
and other dwelhiigs, theatfo, atwi tudion 
(pp 78 tt. 103 c, i JO* a). 

Huod Mmildiog (iw Mpatoob). 

Hypjcthxal (Gk,, ondnr the A 

bnilding £rt temple without a fool oi with 
a centm space open to the iky (pp. a. u. 
9a K, F* 93 X, F, K, ^7 K. C. r, Ita H. Iba b). 

Hypw^nt (Lat, a hre 

ebambex).—A chamber by which heat 
from the ftmincB wag distTibated ihiougb- 
oui the building fpp. f66, 1O7J. 

Hj^tlyle {Lat. kytpo = andcT + 

» tdllarj.—A pdlnrH bull in which ibe 
fooi reeti on cotiima& Applied to tbe 
many-eolamned NtiIIt nl Egyptian fompLet 
(pp. *3 Oh. ao r. o, ap a). 

Hypo^achelino (Gk_. under the neck^ — 
The chumeii or gmoTee bmeaih the 
tracbeikin at the |ttiicGoa of capital aod 
shaft of a column (p. 86) (mv TtBnhclkiG;^ 

[mpost (Lit, iwpc^warr => to lay iipoa)^ 
— ^The mjcmbeTp ntoahy fornud of inoiihl - 
logs,on wbkh an arch rsia {pp, i64a«i8^ 
19c. at6 445 )- 


fUMjarafinu mv ^4sgtd f iniA lA# 
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lutcfcclumniabm^—TbA ipace belwccn 
tjjjc oolunLUiB' (pp< ^ €'4^ 

[atri4u (Lat. lalrtf » witiiin. + 

* bidkj Thift inner ^nTva of no^t ot ui 
uth. 

[onlc.—Tlie a cc - cyn^ Order o( Greafc 
jin:liJtKtiire 03^. 99 . imj. IOJ, 103. i&4. 

[07, [oS A, m, j344i>- 
jujmlii (Oki Fr. /iupiA* «The aidrt 
of doon iuhI wimlowi [pp. ixti 445K 
partMO outride tbo wtodow-iraiue u 
tile "'TevwaJ-'^ 

Keet MoiiMlnC^A nKMildiu^ Uk* the 
keiJ ol A idiip iDfined &( ogee cisr™s 
mooting pi m thirp irrii (p, a $4 ^ 

tLtf:d nsuiided lo lorui in tbe ^ftecnlk 
century^ Tbe keel "!■ eiiM applied 

to the of« iuTUL ot aic.b (p. 963)^ 

KryrtDPE.—Tbe ocptnl pione of a 
•cnucirctriaijf HircJx loiDetimee pqo^ptured 
[ppo. 189 A. B, C f* iC 190* B^o* 963). 

iC£ng-pa^-~A vcftkaj poet eiteodiBg 
froen the ndge to iuppcirt the tw-beam 
below pi the Centre of iti len^tb {pp. jh9f 
U4 A, 3^3 At. aSj H:> 801 F)^ 

LbJ^L (tst Drifvtone)* 

Lnrumjrw {Hr Coiffer},. 

EpAiicct Arch.—A «ibArp pointed axtli. 
resemhliiig a LMncetp chieQy in pk diiriiag 
the Engliih Bwiod {pp. 346. 3^ d* 
375 A,a.44frB.Cp963). 

Lkh Cate (A-San. lie *p body).—A 
CoTnred gateway to A chornhyajd^ formltig 
a mtiiig'plaoe for a eofhn vhere portion of 
the bui^iervice » oftec wcL 
Liertki (Ff. /i«i tie).—A ^rt lat^* 

mediate rth in Gothic vHoldog wbldt doa 
not rtie from the Lmpoat uni la not a ridge 

^ IPP- JL5*-15* >'p **)' 

LifiteL—The boruoatal timber or itoiie. 
alao known aj the arebitrave. that ipam 
an opetuni (pp. ^9^ 31^ 4* ^ K Bf* 94* 

J). 

Lofgia.—A ^berf behind an open 
arcade or cohumida (pp. 3531 631 a. r* 
ej9 r 66^3 Bh 7S7 6J9 J* B53 n). 

llacblcclati^ (Ft. hwIv « mcitod 
matter -F « dowtogf^—A pmlecting 
parmpDi with door opening^p mitnigh 
whica zpoltEd ItAA, pitch, atonsu etc., 
wenrdrofipal wan eoemj below {pp. 393. 
397 p, 4W a, c, 570 
Mandorta (It,^ alinaDd) (m# Aiimle)i 
UuiHrd Root^^A roof with steep lower 
alope and lUticr uppet pordoo^ o a TT>ed 
iiw the urbitert Manaud (ppp 813 a. 
036 i^ 

Uuom* MitTL—The troatnimit bi 
lUHmiry and eamctiiiuw in joinery for 
mouldjngi meetins at right when 

the diafonal micre thua formed dwe aof 
coincide with the jomt^ bnt la wnrhad on 
the lueof the one piece which m tmmad 


malghf ihrEmgb *»** ■rmply tmtlB on tha 
other (pp. tit D, K. iSyi a}. 

Metope {(J-h. «/ia — between + of* — 
an opening).—The ipace between 
trigjyphjb aometuiiia left open in ancienl 
exam plea; afterwafxle a ppl i ffJ . tm thearved 
alab fpp. S5. 9 % a. c* m, 94, g^, *33 k* uh 
IderrBJiine.— An intmcediato door 
formed within a lofty atoiey (Fr» Jw4r«of) 
(p 717 k). 

htaerkord (Lah mium^dim — pityl.— 
A hmged Kat, made to mm up to aflord 
support to a atandlng pmoo, and with 
orulenade troqucntly grotetqnely canned 
(pp. 464, 539 B- 4*1^- . _ ^ 

Mitre.— The term allied, eaprsctaJly in 
joinery* to the diagcnuJ joinl ionnid: by 
the mcctiitg of two monidinga at right 
Mopcsi (pp. 4b^ a. 043 n), 
hfodilrnmi (lat Bracket}. 

MftiiiiJe! [L^t- moJidiu measure). — A 
maaSLim of prsportioo^ by which the parti 
ol a CUseic Onwor bniiamg are regulated^ 
being usually the n^nidiameter oi a 
dj- p|nTm^ Immediately above itv baae^ which 
la divided tnlo thirty parti 01 mihntci 
(pp- 113* &4*. 044)- . . 

Moaak.—l>wirative auriacee fmtned by 
mull cntH ol itoae, gUsn. and marble ; 
much, in Rloman later timei for 
£aion and wad decontion (pp. 147. 

107, sJ6, 333, *31* *40* 150. *90 a). 

(1 ai H^WariM to be mM' 
inredF —The eontodira given to ptojec^og 
nmmbm (pp. irS, 1*3* lad, 434, 435)+ 
Midlbaa.-^Vcftjcal meiuben {bviding 
wichdows into diMerent ouiiibmi oJ Ught* 

^^£|^daI-^ro/ec^ iddisied bloda in 
the t>ofie cmndM. auppoaed to bn €lcriv«d 
from the ends of wooden raften (pp. £5* 
9r w, 04, 4^3}, 

Nam (Ok*, dwelling). —Tho |irmcipa| 
chamber in a Greek temple. c^ntainLoi the 
itatne ol the deity (pp. 0o. ia, 9*. 9J ^)- 
liarthEK.^A lon$ arcaded pwh lorming 
an entrance Into a Kristian bamlican 
chufeh* onginayy appropriated to peoi* 
tenta (pp. *13 a. >19 ^ ^ ^44^ 

Keiniuchia (Gk.^ a battle of ihipa).^ —A 
lake for the eahibition oi sea hghie. «n- 
drclbd by loata for nKtaton ; iomntixnes 
refers to the epectuOa ttaelL 

Tiaet (Gk. fw# ™ dwellnig,cif moreprob* 
ably Lal. wsviM ^ ahtp).~Ttie *bip was 
the tymboi of the Chnjich, in which the 
faiihful are borne safely over the sea of 
MIe to the hivco ol eternity. The term 
» appUed to the wsainm limb ol a chntch* 
ai Dppoanl to the chetr ; also to the oea* 
tral ^e of the hflifliraii, ModiicrvaL or 
Henidasanee church, aa oppoaed tn the aida 


fl^wtiraiiewf v^^ pAf*d emusiwhijMify wflA lAa iasl. 
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mnitm (pp. 215 ■, 214 c, ■, ji; c, 37 ^ o. 

*. B. W “)■ 

nedwif.^Tliifs bctveei tbc am- 

of tUid ^haft and tbA^ ’□qmmenceZDiint 
df the eapatU pettper in tlie RociUi I>anc 
(pp. 6;i6 c. 844 cj, 

— (i:| Hie cxntmi ilwft^ noimd 
wind the atepst of a circuit Ftatir- 
aaf ; (1) ajso vppJued ta the post mio 
whicb the bandmiL h frmm^ (pp, 

743 .“. 7*9. Hi A. ^43 j. t. 845 B, e, Mj. 

Niche jj(_ aicfAto ^ iheiij,—A in a 

wail hoUowiiHl lihe a ahell for the reoeptioa 
oJ a natua or ommcmt (np, 159, 
r6o «, 3A4, fryfr 

Kifobiu bright cloodj.—A 

\^f halo (w Aufeole^. 

NormjiU“The a]*j termed Enf?^ 

Iiwh EfKEoaiMi^ur. of the eLrvemth ud 
iwoUth (pp, 343^ 349 3^, 

44i A, ». &I, 

N^ziiptueiiEEi (Eiteimllv^ a aojictiuiry o4 
the nympheh^A halliiing In Ckaic 
wtiiterttoTe fdt pbnta, fioweiin, and run- 
mn^ water, cfnameoLHi witli «tatnea and 
wnnmip a cool and agiwabla rctmt fpp, 
*57. ^49 *)* 

OcUfftjl^— A portioo with m range oi 

eight cOlifmnfl (pp, 6^ k, 93 n, 33^ cl. 

Odeinn (Lat,^ mtui^TiKiiii|,—A boildingH 
Riet&bling a Ctcck ihea&e, digued ior 
muKai contAte Ip. 77 c), 

— A mmilding made ttpof a ooavn 
and cmcavo curve. Abo applied to an 
arch of limllar iluLpa (pp_ nj q, 9*^3)+ 

Ogfvale (Fr.^ pointed).—A term siven to 
Gothic arritiitectujv ia Freoce (pw 478}. 

OpioihedomAi (Gk,, a room}._ 

Grech tamplEa, the room nerving mm m 
tnmtrf. It H icdually the pc^Dm, ai in 
the Parthenon (p, 93 hqt •ometinua 
wu between the nnoe axllI poatiduq, 
aa at EiihEzoa (p. in; n|. 

OpitEincertuin, —quadranim,— ntkula.- 
tma, — . tHtaccum, etc. (w 141)- 

Order. —An Order in urchjiieetiiria Bignl- 
hea a eeJumn^ with bane (lunaltylt, 
ani!l capital^ together with the entabJato^ 
whkh it mppucta {ppL taa, 844^ AJao 
applied tn each ring oJf ‘mna^oira in A 
Mniiizval arch (p, 454]- 

Grid-—A wl^ow {^belled nut frcnii 
the bcc of m wnU by him ns ol proj^rtmg 
etoiies (pp,40l P, 410 r,43j &)_ 

OTnki,^,V convex mnoldini: mneh iwd 
in Oai^ and AettainuDe nrchitectnre, 
nflim OHJTBd with ibe egg ami dan or egg 
and tongue (pp. it3 a, iih t, eyi a). 

PaJaritra (Ck. pa/nxrcihi ^ wmtUM 
achdtiji, — A pnhUc bnilding fm the trwnfCLff 
of athlete* fpp, 73 B, t^4), 

Pahnettv (w AjhthcmlooU 

PuelL—A OQinpamfieni, *nnk or ni*HL 


In waibp whngs^ doora^ waioac 3 otiD|, ate. 
[pp. 01 a, J 04 r. 4ti j, 466 , Am, ^Ig t, 
^3 Ki (t## AhA Cqtfer^, 

Parapet (Lai. p^wAwt to gtuinl ^ 
pdctm -= breaxt),—The poniDo of wall 
above the loof-guttef, lOEnetlDM faattle- 
isimtcd p abo applied to the same learnre, 
rbbg brcaAt-bigh^ in baiooiue*, platforms, 
and llswigee (p^H 303, jg j* ^ a^ 456,491 a, 
c, 604, 611 a* l£, S55 B}* 

FKTchHe Sesrm |Ohl Fr. pvriejf » an 
cocloaoreln —A jctha tmcicaiDf a eJmpeJ. 
u a ahelter froni draughta. or to prevent 
ilifftractinti to wanhippers ; abo applMl 
to the screen araimd a tufftih or 
(P' 4*^3 a). 

Paterw-— FlaE circulaj omamerts which 
reaemble the Claaaical sanom used loi' 
wine in sroThcial Ubaticoa to, ijt 0, 

m jL 

Pavimentum (Lat. ^iieirJ »= tO rmm 
t^wn),—A lAiimnent formed by pieces 0/ 
tne, marble, stone, idintn. or other mat^ia] 
set in cement and ennsoJidated by beating 
down with a rammer (p, S07 ^ Ih^ Mi^. 

PedwMt fLaL piJwi = to anppoTt}.— 
In Claaaie architecttiie. a briai^ular piece 
of wall above to entabla tore, which filb 
In and lopporti the ftlopln* roof; hence 
applied 10 nay liimlar onuuueutaJ ftature 
(pp. Sj A, 87 a, fo7 a). lo Renaiasann 
aiehKectcje o«fl alu for any tooI 
whether trlacgdLar, broken, or semt- 
^qlaj (pp, Boj, 817 a, 8^5 ul Tef^hlg, 
anch featnres are known at gabtn. 

PmdentiTeu^— The torm applied to the 
tRiuiKoLar curved overhanging surface by 
nxBana of which a circuW dome b snp- 
portod ov-si a M|iLure -ot poly^onaJi c on i" 
pirtmoot (pp, flj 139 339 144 C. 

a^g, 150 n, 6y, jga a, e, iiyj, 

Periholna (Gk. j^nbois ^ an encloabii^d 
—Tb p eocloaiog vaJl or ccdcimade jur- 
itHmdfng a imnenDt or ntcred enctofl'me. 
and heotw lometixnea applied to ths 
enckwure itaell (pp, toy a *5^ a, 
al, 

Pcffptefal^— A lErm applied to an rdifree 
surrmiiLtiai by a range lif coiiiimis (p, 3^ a, 

•a. “1 gp Kb i*)i 

Peria^le, A Huge pf -cofunLiu ^elt- 
rccnding a oonrt or tampla (pp, 87, 98, lot, 
* 53 , ifH>.^4 B, 6aa B. 64J)> 

Pe^mlkular.^A nhw td Engfiah 
Gothic srolved /rom the DocoraUd atyie. 
and pre?aJent dnrtog the hfteentti and 
tmth CjenttLfief (pp. 3^51, 349 », 443 t, u}. 

Pirr (Idai. J^4i = fcid), — A muss 
““^nry, u disiiiict from 4 colmnni, frnis 
wf^h an kxch ipiibg^,, Jn an arcade Of 
bridge : ai^ appUed to to wall between 
doors and windows (pp. lyo a* 178 a, aoo, 
^ 6 * 5 . 310 a. TuS *b 654 bL The tom 


/NMfwvhiMf afs cowrjrHjiaalj'Vij;| ib* 
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mndjinea ,gitf<rn tit a pill nr jp Ootliic 

uxhitecttifir fp^ 38^, 45?>|. 

Filuler«^A rectnngtilaj ita.taic in the 
of n pillM, bnt pcrqjsctnis only Kbout 
Atcrilxtli m it» br«^tli Irom h wall, aail 
tlu; Ba m# oa th# Oidcf with wluctl 

It ti UMd (Ue Anta) jpjx IVJ. 611 A, 

*14, W *}■ 

PiiuicDlliecA [GIl^ pEcturc ss^ller?].—A 
boltding tc» PKitain pdinteii pictures (pH 
t [ft a). 

PuLoaeJe.—]ji GathEc HixlutiecturQ, a 
fmalJ tuxT^t^UlfiB tennuiAtkidi oa ths top 
of bnttmiCi, panpebi, nr tthmwbvr^, oFtcu 
ra-PLUDcntAd nntb bnndin of foliafa caiLj=4 

€l<XiketA [pp, 12J, 3 ^ 4 . JJl A, JS3 A. €. 

fe=, S55 C), 

Pilcku (l^ti a reservoir oJ f^aicr^—A 
itouf boein to a aldiE near the oitv, to 
rraivn tbe water tn wtaicb tim pneat 
hoses ttici ctiA^ECO (p. #60 -H, p. c. ns. A 
term iit» appUnf m tSe tanlc or fountain 
m Roman whs (pp. 166 a, 1(^9 d]^ 

^teb ol Roof.^Tlifl ^orihaatjoyi or an^le 
of ill sorfucc to the boriion. 

PlarL—The nipresmiutido of tluj rbape 
^ A hniMIog sbcTwing the geaemf dtstnba- 
hoD at it?; |w( 3 . on ihe groutid (pp, 20 0^ 
52 u* Sjp 166 0, 105 Dh 1244 o, 649 
hSg B, 7S9). 

Plintt^The lowest Aquare member af . 
the boee of a celnnui: oIk applied la the ' 
prajoctiiiw stepped or moulded hew of any | 
huiidinff fpp, 99 b, b, iOi b. 336 o. 34^ 1 

77*)- I 

Ptoii£b-sinire Twtit.—Tbft IrrEgnUr or 1 
wiedios lorfac* to a vault reeembJla^ a 
plouih-iJiue, whero the wall rlhi^ owm^ 
totiu! pculiJon of the dearHStnry windows, 
start at a higher tovol than the otlw riba 
tP-33»«:). 

Fedjiim.^A ootiiinncKiB pedestnJ; aiao 
the enckMiog platfarm til tfto AtKha of an 
AmphiUieatze (pp. 144 a, 13s, (54, 

7^7 P). 

Poppy-head (Lat puppts = poop or 
laiBCiJ fltccn of n fthtp),— rhe j‘‘ Hig jTTi Mt.n L 
tDnru-natioa tn a brach-end, frequently 
carved wtUi Hear-do-lia^ enlmala, or fifuKs 
(p.4t^ a,c, uy 

Poraco^—A CD|aai)4ij«] ipacc lonmug 
BB entrance or voslibutr^ with a roof 
Hipportod on at Icaat one aide by coiunitia 
!pp. 9®. 16a A, 707 C!, 744 i, jsjo a, $04, 
S55B), 

Fostlcnni or Epinaoi [p, 92 n).—Iti a I 
Greek or Homau tenipfjr, the npen veatl^ 
buha withiii iha poetko At the rear oi the 
ELSina, UBUjJly eocrespdjulLEiig to the prind- 
pai etiLl: it often aerved as the ijp4itJv>+ 
damna (p* 93 0). 

Presbytery (Lat = dder).— 

The SfHLCq at the esstem cod of a ebamh I 


I for the cler^^ bat.often applied to the 
I whole aanataaty [pp^ 360-363^ 378. 501). 

Priory*—A roonaiittc ortabl»hnKnt 
presiiled over by b prior, wlio wsa often 
sttbordinaie to an abl»i (p. 3^9)* 

Ptonaot.—^The part of a tetn^e m ftoat 
of the jinoa* often Bynunynuoue irith 
portioo (pp, $4, 93 n), 

PrepTiKum (Gk.^ a fmnt portal]!.—An 
iimKirtant entrance gateway or vcelihuje. 
In mnt of a sacred entclosurc as ok Athens^ 
Xylene, Suninm, noiX KIcubm (ppt iv. 77, 
itbj* 

noatpLa (Gk.. a column hi ircuit]^_—An 
open portii^^ with wlnmna itBndjDg in 
wnt of B building {pp. 811 c, [>> loS a]. 

PaandiMiipteriil (Gk., lalie double- 
winged^r — A temple which ts planned aa 
a dipteral bnlkUng, to, two colEtmni la 
de|^, bnt from which the inaer range ia 
omitled (pi 8; l), 

PtemniB iGt,^ a iring).—The apace 
between the Mteral walls of tbn naoe ai a 
temple and the peristyle columno- 
Pufvioaied fLah* a enshioa}.—term 
applied to a Ma» wboov face is couvox 
in ptohle (pp, 121 C, tba c* a* J, a, s). 

f^rlhL^A horurmtal beum in a touf 
resting cm tfus principal ratten anil 
suppofting the common raftm aad rout 
covering (p, ^49 n* b. f). 

Pymuatyle (Gk., closo columnedl.—A 
tena given wheti the space between two 
Mlkimna ifi tl diameters (p. $6 A)i 

Fyleo (Gk., u gabsway)^—-A temi applied 
to the mms ^ masonry with central 
opening, funniiig a monnmeiiud enlmice 
to EgTpdan tempini fpp. yo, 33 a). 

Quadri^—A lonr-luirBed chknot often 
sunnounting a monuiiutnt (pp. izi/, i8j c^ 
180 r, 190 T, ti 69 c}, 

Qtiiktr^-etil (Fr. guolr# * four 

Iisavrai).—fa tramy* a panel divided by 
cuapn into lour Imf-shaped openings (pp. 
446 D, 4:5& u, fl 

Quilt'—A fhaip -shaped Incision to vl 
mouldlngH such bb that daakiitg the Sor- 
laian bowtdl (pp. 445 B, 454 B, bJ, 

Quoin (Fr. cotw = angle).—A term 
^nerafly applied to the coro^-sicmes at 
the Bagke of buildings and hence to tbn 
angle itself (pp, 617 a.. S41 a* diy). 

R^ectory*—The diniog-haU iu a moaos' 
teiy* ci 9 nvixat 4 Of collage <pp. a€*, 5^^ 
37S D, 334) 

Roffuia (Lnt.^ a mlelH^l'he ahort bond, 
Boder ibo tdgl^pha. Uia« 4 lri tfie teoia of 
the Ehaic eotaUutuce. and to which the 
giittware Bttochftl \pp^ 85 A, $ 6 , 91 m, 94 }. 

Rel^iAty,—A light portable [eoeptanle 
for saniwl relkw (pp. 373 n* 671 m^, 
Hmiatuiice (Fr., a new birtti|.--Tbfl 
tertn applied to tbn inlntioduccluii ni 


iUtdt&siiM$ are pagi# rewMCwfzaaiy wthl ^ itxi 
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CLtssiE: vckimrure ail ovtit Euxupc, in 
G.ft«iith ajid vixtea^tli cfmturki fp, 
{tcx«d«i.—Tbe KTHUi^ m aniamtutv 
work. rMiiR b4diliLd altar. Tlic retu- 
do9£a id Maocbc^teip S. Albam^ aqdl>i;irt^iii 
Cati»dr»ii «» <:djrvo4 frtrurtoroi r^cbiii^ 
uearly to tlip TQot (pp. 377 3S1 d, ^1^2 C. 

574 tt, ^ 3S7 D, 390 671 a, 

IwponiL —A bali^pOUr at ^nij q| ^ 
Ri^da. 

—Htc vajiiooe at right to 

thtf la^oF a will, at the side ot an openiog 
cutthrongLit^ known 14 aiplav '^whcn 
inrt {liagdUBlIy. EspecidJly ko ihtt 

part ouLikio tfad window'Trmjno. 

Rilk^—A projecting tiud on a caUizti, 
vmnlt. or elttcwhens (pp, 31a. 331 c, 350, 
411 ^ 454 a, u Wi V. 6jo a, 7&J, 770. do 2 , 
Sjt A. 849 A. B). 

—The ipei ot R ilofdng fooi, 
running hom end to end a, 103 k. 

119 a. 34^ A. 371 A. iAi A, 47A c. 47l>kl. 

nncQcn (Fr. ^ Tock-work).—A 

tera ippl^ to 1 typo of ■RrhAtertafirT' 
ninutiEmt in which rock-Liko formt. fan¬ 
tastic KxoUa. aod crimped ibelli arc 
wcrrkod mp together tn j ptniitskm md 
CQnJmlon el detail oftttn without ergaoic 
COheriDro^ bnt pfacntutg 1 hivtih dhEp^ay 
of dc cqration (pp. 7] 7). 

lioU Uouiding.—A plziin re niwl motdd- 
tng 33 43 Id AKediiK^al afnhi- 

tectkim, wmetima known u the Bowtell 
(pp. 9 ^. 454 H.D. D), 

KetnMoeiqiie,^^—Tt» pamei given to the 
fftyle ol anciiJtectiLre, bocause lotmiied on 
Homiui architecture, and prevaleot m 
Weftem Eumpe froiii Lbo ninth to the 
twwUth century (p* 

Rood Loft tA--S£X.. rod.^ henjx cnWa Or 
cracifix).—^A ni«sd g^laty over the io«l 
acroezi (pf 4hj c. o), a name fivno to the 
hbanoel weea {p. 463) when it tappona 
the “ tood " erf brge dOfl* erected in tuaoy 
chcTchei in Medi^vnl times (pL 463 lJ. 
tt wd3 reached by alaiiv hi the e h war t l 
wall (|X 463 w, and appean to have been 
«iBu iiAod H-4 a gwHery lor minitrxia add 
fineim on festtv^ ^law 

Rose Window (rri llVheel SVIndow). 
Rnatnnn (Lat., the prow of a tliip).— 
The plural *' rootrm ** deuoied the raiaed 
tnbuoe in the Formn RomBnnm. from 
wluefi omtun aililrvdwvd the peoplev and 
waa an Cahed hecauae decot^ted nrllh iho 
prowl of ainpe tuaen in war {pp. 143, 144)^ 
as were roatrai ooiuma?* to. idf). 

JtmticAtiaii.^A mDinocI formltig 
iconruwfc with roughened aurface* Hod 
mcefied joint*, priocfpAUy employed In 
HenttlwaiTCB bniklings Ol-Qi, 790 a. 

S40 

Scotii (Gfc^ ^ dnrkntej^The 


CQOcaye mottlduie between the two Com* 
mouidingi hi the baae of a ccintno, thrown 
liigi deepahadow fj3|>. lej it, t3* H, t|+ 
Screen.—A pnrtitiun or anclc^urh d 
iroit^ itouCii or wood, otocn emvod ; when 
acfimri^ choir from nave, it is lejtn^ 
the choir acree-s.^ Tint Latin canceilar 
(Kreen), nan-uplctl to pn- 

marily utod for the enclcnting objecti. wai 
efterwnnlB af^iliedi to the apace whkh il 
enckwed (pp. 3^30 b. 354 b, 417 », 41S c, 
f fij. 5^1 SS^ 1*. 7^ 

ScTpU. Wfiii ld i ng.—A knuf of moulding. 
90 cslled from it* raemMance to a kiojI 
of paper, the ond of whkh pto}ecti ovm tha 
other part (0. 454 it]. 

Seebon (LhL • oatj*—A trim 

need to express the representAttoii of 1 
bcuidiiig cni by 4 verd^ pJanir^ an o to 
eh™ the cottib-tictkiiu The term ia aJeo 
applied in the aaine way to any idlkl 
(pp. ifl a. B, 0, r, % 35 Ot Ki ti n, r* 
ibi A, 144 D, a. 37a 797 cl 

SedUU {Lat,, seatl,—Thif «ati for the 
priesti, generally of nwacmry^ formed to 
liia wall on the south aide or the chaned; 
Ip, 4hQ JC, If, JT, s), 

Seroy.—A oomparlmeat or bay of a 
vanli Ipp. 3*7 c, f, jaS r, h}* 

Shaft.—The porticuiol a column between 
bajc and CkpiiiJ jpp. 33 a, $44} ; alod 
applied to Mediaeval aicibitocture to a 
■Tnall chlumn^ aa in 4 cluttered pier, *op- 
ponii^ a suiting rib f pp_ 34^ p, 4501. 

?ihrfne .—A sacrod plaw or obj^it, a.g. 
a rec^tiicle for relka fp. yin o|. 

5nmt.»Tlije cetUng or umda^da of any 
irdulncturaJ member (pp, 91 in <Jw 
t39 I* tj* n, 155 B. Ct 190 a, a, 385 □, 

63 7 A^ At! b* 0, S49 A, nj, 

Solar (LaL loirfrium = 4 nunny ptaoe a* 
balcony),—A HwlLevil term for an upper 
chambiu, titUAllj the private room 01 the 
tPP;^3 ^ 396 k, F, 397>- 
SpexL—’The di^uQce between the aup- 
ports of an arch, roof, -or beam. 

Spandrel.—Tha trhui^iiLai 4p&£» eti* 
J^aetd by the cm^e of an uch, a vertical 
Imc from in qprtn^ng^ ainl a horixotitiii 
line through lb apex ipp. ifly a. p. 4^ f. 

J31 m, 310 M, 37J tj, 445 nj. 

Spire (A- Su, jpw jrtadi).—Th* 

tapaing termmaUon of a townr to Goihk 
or ReimuuBDe ATclniDcturex whkh wu ilia 
fraiiU of -elfingAcmg an ontifinry pvmmldAl 
or cofticAi roof 368 a, 374 a, 357, 441, 

480 4, 490 4, 4^1 p, ^14, jjo ^ ^ 

Cp 577 a, S09). 

Splay [ahr^ fomi of ** display,’* cf. 
nrveaJ "J.—The diagonal eniface lonned 
by the cutting away ot 4 wajj. u when an 
i^^petniig Ia wider t^ido tban Out or con- 
vexieiy. 


lUtutroiumf p<t^M toxtteulatfy *!u tat. 
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S^uincb Arcfa«s«— Archei p4«oed 4 ^^ 
miAily at thip ^temiii angka of tovtin to 
bring tbcm from the m oim to anpport tlio 
Dctagocui Milt {pp^ jS? 5^7 n. 590 *1. 

Slolil- — IJitiwaiH witil &X«J s*atfr fctf 
tbt dergy mad cbair, otisa 
c&rrecL iritb pitijw.-lin^ «lbO¥M. luiMn- 
cords^'^ and ov-xbanging canopit!?^ The 
bbhop'i EAt li c^cd tilt " tbrofie ** (pp. 
371 B, 37^ p, 418 c. 464 », G. 559 H. 

594 e, t 49 Bj, 

StBfliiig,—Tlitpcjated ma^ol ms^amy 
prijtcting Iront w pier oJ m bndgt, for 
brukifig thd forot of the wmttr, Le&c« 
knmm &]» aa a cutwat^ (p. 437)1 
Stetple ,—Tht term ftimlicd to m lower 
by a, mtm {pp. 387 , &07 c. Eo^^h 
suited Arth * — An woIj baviog 
epringinfl Hoe higher than tbe Imm of 
impost nmiiljdiiiga, to wJbuiih it wuh- 
neeted by verliKi plecei of waiilog or 
itilta Ipp. 349 K 37S ^3)- 

StoL—In Creek arcbitectnre, m pordoo 
or detachfid coJonnadv, cormpooditig 
with tbe l-Btfit *" porticiu and the ItilUxi 
" portico (tip. 77 Cp 103 It), 

Storey * — The vpace betwHo two tJoOr*, 
Strioe CoonCs—mookiiog or pro- 
jeetiog cauf^ nitmiog bcoizaiitaJLy along 
the fPioe of m budding (pp. iti a. 343 c, B, 
L« u, ». azb D, big J7S A, c, 784 S 07 cj. 

Stylobate.—In Qasw arcbitBctare, a 
smlioootia baie or tubatrocture om which 
a ooloniade b pliced (pp. S3 a, Sy a, 94, 
toS a). 

Syityb.—A tens used mhea the apace 
between two Do1^tni» £f s dUmetexi 
[p. 86 a}. 

Tabemacb. — A rec£» or raooptAcle — 
aruBily aboire an altar-—to contain the 
flucharlxtle Boat (p, 5^2 a}, and b aiio 
applied to a nkbe or ircbed canopy 
(p^ 460 h l)* '^Taberoaide work ** b Ihc 
naoio gjveii to eloininitely Oarved niche 
mad cviopy work (pp. 464 b. f, 52a). 

TetitataiK.^A jBoted ptaciizet io which 
Blood a tmopb or other Hoctoary (pp. 
103 o, JC. w a). 

Tenia^^The band or fillet jormtiig the 
upper member of the Doik architrave 
{pp. S3 A. 941 . 

TerriL-cotta. — Earth baked nr burnt In 
nuHilda for tue in buiy£ng coDstmetloa 
and decocaticui* hatder in qaaiity ihEin 
biidk. 

Trfisera.—A imall cobe of stone, gUam^ 
cw marblo* tiled in Euaking mosaica. 

Tetraftyle. — A ponico ol four coluniiij 
(pp. 8a C, D, 103 A, C, loS A, 336 a}, 
Tholoa. — The dnitta fcupola) oi a cJrcn- 
tar building, hen c e appUeo to the buEding 
itieU (pp- 74 A. B* M, Sa aj, 

Tenii (LaLp a awtEling }.—a Urge caMt- 


moeddisg, itsed pruicfptUy {a the 

_I of oolnmni iix M^ 1^3 c, 

146 H> fw Aatragaij^ 

TrabcaUd (Lat. «* a beam),—A 

ityle of mchitiectnrq mch the Gmk, in 
wbif^ the beam lormi the conitnictive 
fmttiiii (pp. 35, afi, 39, 33 B, 33 B, 83^ Ujt 
94h 9^. 107 A. loS). 

tracEiy,—The ornamEiital pattetCE-work 
In sbonep filling the upp^ part of a Gotbk 
window ^ it (nay be ejlher ^ pUte " or 
" bar " traocty, Riite^' ttAcery appears 
m heve hnn cut out of a plate of atone, 
with spDCiaJ refcTmicc to the shaiie of the 

iighte^ whereas' ‘ bar " tracery woj rfesigu fid 
principally for the pLeaaing Carma pmdndxd 
by conibiziathma of gcoEnetricAl figures. 
!t b abo appii^i in work of the same 
character in wood panelling (pp. 446^ 463, 
B. yty S47 0. 5*^. 55* *■ 57* «■]. 

Tracbehon.—The oenk nf m Gnwk Dndc 
colunni, betwera the anntdets and the 
groc^'ea or bypotzanbehoa (p. 86). 

Transept—The part Of a cnicifomi 
chiirdi, pcO)ecting At right anglrd to the 
main buiidi^ |m>. 387 501 a, b, 707 &>, 

Transorm,—^The harixiyatai diviarans & 
cresihbajaof windows (pp. 4461>. u, 71s 14 
77 ^)^ 

Trefoit (Fr. iri7if /tuitUf » thtee ka-vea). 
—A tenn applied to t±it= dishrlbutkm In 
Gothic tTAOoy (pp. 440 O, a, er, 460 f, d, u 
n. 9 * 3 ). 

Trifodusn (Xjtt. *fj = three + /p« 3 * 
opeiili]g$}.^Tlie «pAiX between the sloping 
roof over the omId ami the aiiile vaulting- 
The term wa* first applied to the Normiui 
areadea at CantcEhtuy which had triple 
apenmgs towarxia the rave, and wm 
A fterwzkrds iisal foi mny passages aiid 
gaHeiiej In this poeiikin+ ll Dccofs In 
large chuTchna only, and, from having no 
windows to the open air, 'm nftaii nailed a 
" bUnd-atntny “ 3^7 C, jhj a, 378 n, 

443. 443}- 

Tifglyfi^ (Gh., three channels). — 
Slocks wi th vertkal chmmela which foirn a 
dutiugabhini^ Icatore in thw firirze qj the 
Doric enhahlnCBre (pp. 83 a* a, 91 m, 122 a, 
B. 844 Ap c)* 

Turrats*—Small towenr^ often conain- 
LDg staiia, ami forming tfpecial featofe* In 
MniL^VAibahditigt (ppL JCt U, J95 Il,4l0 A^ 
411 *1, 418 A)* 

tympamim.^—The ttiangnLar inrfau 
boaBd^ by the aJqpmg and horimntal 
oomiceaol A pediment fpp. 83 a, 870, ifii a, 
790 c) j ubfO the sfBCr cticJcucd between 
the ILulei azhI tiw arch erf n Mtdl/tvml 
ilOOrway (pp. 310 if, 30ft D). 

Vault.—An aoched oovertng in amne or 
biitk over any budding (pp* 33 >, 65 u, 
tjflp 13 ^ r, 169 A, B, 318, 33T. 3soJ. 


/ffvufrAhMr ATT o»u 4 cKrtirdy nri tk# Arit; 
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Vttka Pi»eLi blflrfiler of m 

A pcKsted onJ €cmii. m calM trom ill 

ip. ito B) 

Vesttbute^—An AntE^foom lo a 
apartment of a hiiStdtng (pp. t 66 b, r, 
All t, c, u, dis »]. 

Volute (laL wviaiiM = ■cmlI)..-^l T|j» 
•croil 01: vpuml occtmiDg in Imk, C«ui- 
thmn. and Compopie c^pitiilB (pp. 99, 100^ 
126 D* r^o A, t55 D* 189 g; 10° Oi 

VduwItl — The Inmeated 
thaptid foTEnin^ an areh fpp^ ^31 Aj. 

». o- 963). 

W«te MoiUflmg.-—A typacal mmiljiing crf 
the Decorated pt^cd ail^i 


osinmitf fladked bolloM ||ji 4 J4 k, 

n), 
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f/^uAfrafioej oe# ir^w4f;iw^ vii'A tilic ifri. 



^FTAiTi.Arru, TaMri.a or V^j^asiah^ ^ova (a.o. 94). Scap. 133 
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Cirtloa UoqseldanAlbhedJip Landaop 826, 838. 
Camulite friarVp 363. 

Candciu CdUKOralp tifleplep 76a. 

CaEniLi:r.p Brittuy, ttirniolub, 1. 

Cittrala, window I V 5*8. 

Cara nt Vork, arvLc.p 825, 

Carr^ and Kaatln^ &s^hts^ «»&, 

Canoutei, Ak dn, Pada, 791- 
Caiibddaii mmatetka, 263. 

OfdET, 383, 364. 

Cartuja, Bunpat 385. 

Camd miMSMl uader CknimimtL 
Cazymtid FurticCp PzBdbtbciraip 106-109, 
Caxjatida, 106, laB, jjj, 906,967. 

Caaa AjiuitimirDiOp Bairaikm, 584* 

^ A™uimkiit9 Sevilli!, 73a. 
to la Coaekaa. ^dainAnci. 733, 
dal DIaveriOp Vkeau, 859* 
de in Guudatua, Lc^ 758. 
do MiranOa* Buip»p ?5», r4r. 

Infant^ Sara^twa^ 74i. 

^KSevillii, 738, 

FoTcatlna^ Avili, 737, 761, 

Caument najouMEnt^ 437, ttfiy. 

Caabel, Cathedral, 474, 

Conoac'^ Chapef, 473. 

Mmaatrrj, *71, 

Caahw^ UaxfiiQ il7, 

^ Newiwtv U.SlA„ 8J6. 

Cartifemy, buIMfo^a at, 8tn. 

de la Kota, Medina del Cctnpcv aSa, 
Caatle, Alnwleiv *90, *98. 

Aoutradan, 319. 

Altlby-de-ta^Aaiielv *98^ 

Bamani 397^ 

BeAUEiLuji^ 3fi7. 

3W. 

,3^. 


BfldEaiii, •^. 

J 97 , *a*. 

car&?"- 

Caiisbrcikke, 390., 

CociwuEtiui^ 
Codinjp, 35/ 


^0 Mt**f*tn h. ^iv« tf Jtjj. fc li. ^ 
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CuUc- 

la Uotin MedifUl. 

Dovw, 39?^ 

Duriiam* J90v 
tMirBtr 5^9^ 

QLmil*, 

UaWOftt), 3Q7- 

S97- . 

BckldbefSr 7^*^ 7^*^ 71^- 

Bar&tQMtfWao&p 39^ 

KcfkiivQftli^ 39?. 

LauHOHtoq, 197- 
txidlovtr, 3*1^ 367fc 35^?- 

MuJcAl>isr& 339- 
Hfxlilll ^dCampc^^ 5A1.. 

UdAun, 

Umvoftiir fi39, ftjo- 
Pemb»k«^ 397^ 

Etet«<r»ct, 190^ 

ssafSi 

RklutkOfui. ^7. 

Reciter. i9^V M7- 
Rotti»»7^-1171- 

S^ RotOfl, 117. t?ig. *36. 

St43kc«7i 590^ 3^7- 

^37- 

TaUiWiaUt 39B- 
Vollemi, i*L 
NVirkwnrtli, jgA- 
WlndM^ ^5®-^ 

Caitte Ack inrmi^f* 

Cutle ALtertoD, S&i. 

CulLt Ailil^yvNwT^tJ,. 79*1 &37- 
Cafliln Housa, Sifl. 

Catllfl 11 owact!, Yoriisliire, ^30p $37 p 
C aettfi (CBbu, TiinJiy Hospltil* 

Ca&lleik fiA#»h MacRsvil. 390-51$. 

Fmtch Gothic* +95. 

Romaanqiia^ 507- 
Gtfman GoUiic. 531. 

Soottlah* 4.6& 

Csator a»l Mina, TmjiAB of* Kooxt^ ija 
CaUcofuhdt Roumt. m, aaa- ^ 

Cathiidrab. Enfliat, 3J1-S35;. iST-flp 
dwactfiriatka c4, 134^ 

CotatiOHiidiL 

Mopistk FouadatSoo, 31^. 

Nn FotfiuUttoiLp 1^ 

OM FcriiiaddtlQii^ 56^. 
plao^olt iTOy 
French. 3474.17®- 
Frcncb 53^ 

70. 47®i 499- 
Geman. 3^9- 
Gothic. 7i m- 

4751. 

nuoastu^ l64-4g- 
Soott^ 4 ^. 

S<Mtb Altia, ®7o. 

WeWi, liwi. ^ ^ 

(Stt USD iiiuleT TirkutA itTlDft.1 

CfltholH ApOitoJic Chnreh* Gwrtknj S^jiuii, 
I.ODUdra. S60. 

Xahla HUS. BAdl 
C aEuktWL^ C4U»4 t^, 4?^. 

MpdEfit vaullliig, 363* SgT 
Cwlllc^ 9d7. 

CaiBtk ^tinc^ M7- 
Cavam, WlKJJo^ Vendee, iso. 

Caw, i* 

Cawm tocuMNSi t3i.9&7. . , 

(^dUo^ tyj, joi, 463, flopj *3*. tilt 031- ™j 


Cc0iaes^-cM»iiaa4. 

f talsetil^ JC^Sp 
C fl**, $lnmau, fjO. 

CdUntt Banyenuto^ jc«, sgg# h®4i *9* 

CeUft, mncAAtlc, Irtob, 474. 

Celtic erchiljtcmro, 

Ccmenit u*e c4, 90# *09, aoC. 

Kooun iis« oi. f47i Tofip 
Ceoocaph. 9&J. 

Wa^ tudtJ, E®C. 

WhiLfhiiir London, 0^4. 

CeootBphj, Indian, $9®, 

RoEnan^ sSo. 

Cantvinx lor Renan vaufti* tfa. 

Central i FtmiHui Coori, LoadDO, Atf. 

Cam, pnimn, Tempte oi (4« ikfiieteft. 
emoK, etdafavsite, 54*^, i^ij. 
nKfx yiamcOp aoi. 
p9¥Up 303, if3. S4A, 631. 634, #7^ 
CervniiBi, Gfotta Kesuhnl GalKa^ 14®. ly^ 
Kootypohi^ i4®r 

Sarcti^MUi, 149- * * 

Cojlnn, ghutyat^S ^/^; i yihar^ #97- 

Ouitjas {umfdei), todiAic *94# ®97. ^ 
904f 9»7i 
OuJexa^ 90J, 

AfCtdlKtUfO, lA, Ota- 
tiiduenc* on Chinn^ 91> 

Cbilffnnp aitiit-P 719- 

CtialohTiiii oEtihitoctimk^ri Boi, 1196^904. Q07- 
temple^v 904. 

ChamhKt, Sir W., ardti, 7®S* «#*- 

B47p 37*. 9^3f 919* 

Oiadn ordoFt (pTOfwtfiEn}, [4 E, igS, $4^^ 
dumhend; CMteau do, hjA. A97i 7 *Ih 3^- 
ChamfiT , ^ 7 - 

Chtmpanir^ Jimt Uaiild^ gsi 
Champnoylt ardiLt »3- 
Chancel ^woeoay^ 4&t. SjB^ iW* 96?^ 
ChBodrayati, Imjdc, $9®* 

Qwntzy Chfl^ds, 4aow iHe- 
CanterbUfy, 4t>t- 
Mip% Weslmimter, 4*3- 
Kamir^t Sir Alhvui 4*3- 
Tewltmbory ALber. 4*3- 
VrakjeAckL OO hfrfdse, 4*0. 

Vp'CKWtef, fiji -liil. 

Wf keham, wfpchEstcr, 4*1. 

CbAnd* Anna, Fadui^ 3^- 

BAauctuunp, Warwick, jia, 4AOV 
Catdptecs Wyit7at9.r 4*9. 
ot the CoDtksiahie, Butidi^ iSa. 
CcAnac'i, Caahel* 47*- 
{^mduoiici CoilefB, CaEQhridtitf, Sri. 

LtOQ G^we, 4 x 0 , 

Umirr Vlr*. Wostmilttlef, 33 a. 363* 4 so, 
^*^* *^*' 

Hodinlon'le-Dale^ 4^0. 

Kict^l Colley, Camhriii««, ^ip fA-i, 4»i 

4J9i t^*« 495- 
Lamben ^ce* 33 e, 410. 

Uncnhi't Inn* Bol^ 

LucUiTa C«ltte, 12in 
UaHboroiiah^ L«ufi:fOp $03. 

^ertOD CoTleea, Oxford, 4jft 
Nina Atiar&p Durhito, $70^ 4*0^ 300 

FoiinMLtap ittl. 

J’axri^ ilijCelUiai Cto. 

iVinbfCiko Cmbfide?, SoJ^ Si a 

ai ih* Pyi, Wffteainft^, j7i^ 

Itathhao*, Ftmeoe, ii7- 
Rcdalyn, 

Ot 5% Aimap Dlh^eb, S 3a; 

Salnte ChapSkp Pam, aio. 


^ T---T -rf-- ^ ^ 

*73, 69». 7<^. 7*J* 

4tt ffftrmat V* p*tt* ^ tfU. HI ■*»* fv pag** tit tlhf^rsliomi 
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S. EUieiLitEvUt, Il 4 lbdni« Laii<loii, 

S. Grtst, Wiodme, S3^ 3^5, 4sc *411^ 
f *7. 451. 

S, John^ Tcww td L«»dw» iftd, 148^ w, 
*lSh 4il. 

£, V% sliiiia 4 tefh 43^* M. 

St^liA|;c^ jBa, 

SaVoy^ LoDdOf\ yiJ. 

Skciu, VAtioii^ ftgw, fill, A41, 6^*, 

Vj ^ atari* &+$, 

CotlegBL OjffordTSiii. 

Walur&riit. 

C^fntie du SfiiAi-SA^i Bmgm^ ^45. 

OiiuitlT, 430 , 4 * 1 , 

Urdwr^b 4A 

tt^ibwEjafi; snw. 51 % S*Xt sSa. 

^firrsjaraajs.Ui’”' »»■ 

SSS'Sf'KSS'SJ"'’’''’*^ 

^ &75, 

Ukarltoa HoiHf, KcDf^ 

Cbarltmip Wiin^ 

^aziicv^U*isrt Uui*r How, goj, 
iiiLAiterhauw^ Loadao. s*j* >^3, t**, 
cbaipnl flcmu, 64^, 

Chimw, Calb^dfnl, 3:15, 4 ^ 5 , 

0OUHA 4i}j^. 

OuAtl^tfxi Hdvk; Oi^cmd. jsj*, 

CbAtMal d'AmbtlHtlii^ 4$frA^ 

4 l'Aiay-l<yRidB»u, *58, 

^ 4^, 697, 6 ^ 5 ^ yi 

Bury, ^ 

C^boni, e^, yi4, B 4 o, 

at Cb 4 l»*LiiJiii^ |ai^ 4^^ 

Cka nofte g a nA^ 
moi^b Godalc, 4^^ 

GiUlard, Let An^^f, 4^5^ 
dt jEssttliii, BrjtUuy^ 4v^ 

(br UatbxUp ^114. 

4l PbnTEfgq^ 4-ji. 
dt S. Gumuia^-La^ 6^^ 
de Viir* eit«ntid oauTut. jwu 

^ d-O, M.irtrt^ .W 

ClMteAiidiitit CblbHu da, 104, 

^tcam, 49 ) 744 , 

C^m, gs^ 55 ^ 9*7. 

CkalmarO) Hcj<^ >37, 

Ch«diumi$^ «tht^ 157. 

Cbabnilafd Citbodnl, 

Cbclsn Hoaiilul^ ftz*. 

CbdtetiliziQ CuUafCp A57* 

CbCfiOtWAcix, Cb£tcaa lU* 6uf,. 

CbAOM, PyranOd ci^ GiLe^^ 14, a?. 

Cbllibrcll^ Pymnki 0(, Glrcb, 14^ 37. 
Cbemf^btT^^, an±t,, toOr 
GbAltip CtUmlnl, 3*9, 38*. 

L «47 Cb*!^ 4m 
RnmafL irncV aU 14 ?. 

vj 4 £iE 0^ 41 ^' 

tbeiicrfwki Houx^ Ldbdm, Bjd. 

Chflvaaiiifl Pfme^ 783^ im, Big^ *37. 

Cb^vRt, jfMp 334, iAg, 37 A. 379 , 390, 3B4, 

9*7- 

CLumcM^ 45^1 W- 
Chlsny«ltr^ CcTkib, 349, *3,3. 

tttitrAl towiif. 397. 

ClikiA Etbndlkia^ 876. 

Tbfliln^ trB^ 

Mwek Tefoplfv &rDL 

Marc hw iii r fcit, ItA. 


CbEcbeitu, Bkba^i^jt P^lace^ *014. 

379, 

LidfLfajwl; lu, 
a lfa ^4 HimliaL 44^ 
tfouXi fllfltp ai3, 

Wftn Hoceui; Bj^ 
Qib^baixiD, tonpk, 003 , 904. 
Quiwlb^tcniR, bouaa^ 4 to. 

" Ln' 


-inkp, ?63. 

§ffirgL£ua£ 3 r‘»- 

Olil&ArTx St (^is, ]D(, 

Cililiuey-noen Bugliih Medical, ^«i. 

B«oil*»Dwe, >06 759, it,. 

6W. M. y«H. 7 U, 77 i, 
ni 9 . Nl. 

Qehibm iTcbilicctiiir, jio. 

416 , 919 . 

0itfldiA4 z^ijpiiAtHSDr, gtdi 
hii 4 £Ip 9 xq^ 91J, 

9 ba.njtjdtV|. 91 f, 

gid^ 94 tK 

d^UMtle, 91^ 
nrdcDL 9r6^ 919. 

Oraiid CapiU, gio. 
pwt Wail, 9ii, 913^ gjt 

91** 9 ii, 914, gid* 91 % 940. 
metLBAlwfq, 914- 

mciiildiiiis^ 929 . 

gt4, fllfi 919, 
orfl-aiuBit, 939. 

9 J<V 9 »i. 913, 9^47 9 *»* 9m 
pall™, 899, 914 , 913* 9J9i sm 

E*?l« 5 rt, 9 u* 9J 4 , 9 t 3 , 9 ia, 

plain, 91 4 919. 

pobllc builEtiii^, 9f 1, 9JJ, 

mbp, 91J, 913, 914, 916^ 919^ 9m 

Iwpt^ 912* 913, 914, 91*^^ 9x9, 930 t 
™w, 91?, 913^913^ 

ci 7 w«a^ 913, 943^ 93 .ft_ 

n., 9 ' 9 t 

ChjCTnKtal*^ ca£lwrt-mak«r, #47, 

AdKHi it, 4i«. 

Cbl^fbo^ 1-7^ 

SST" 

Qioir, 967 Im diuicclj. 

51*. 3M. 

■Udbk timinted, 4781 
Gsmao Goi^Ci, 136 
ItAbaiL G<kiiiiEL )6& 

Fopeailkuiar, 461, 

SpasMb Gvibk, 383^ 

CJflJaii, Crut Terapl^, *33^ 

CiensTE HewTOM^n df Ljuk^EiM, Atheia* 
i 14, iJ7, 131, 

^Qttlliiflj, BiadOn, 9af3, 

**♦• 

LJ»m, aisMHhirtin fli^ t 

CJiriil^unJi bnoM mt, *«, 

CWinJ^e,*. 

Cbiiit^il Pfospii*!, Aixixtfdioil, j 


SlL 


**«|J**i^ ABttUnH. 4UL 
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HqcsJiuU^ (^^4, 

LoodoM, ^’S% 

Cbriit3KDit7p futi^iicikip qL =ti, 111. 
CbrywiEpt^tiiat stftiiK id iStthfiDcCr 
Chorcb, BOokiitiiJinE. T*7- 
Qturd;i McrtiK, s*^.. 

Cbufchol tbe CciL^gii#, ts^, ^1$^ 

CbuRli Qi tbf ApoillMt S440ailu, S55^ 
Cliurth Eli th# Holy Wttfoc^ » 

ChdR^ erf Cbc Ko*f SeiPijlfthrt Jmulom, j±l, 
df Ihe NitMly, BMhJiibfira, mj* 
Cbuic^ of th« SoftHmofip Puil, 7^ 
die Gr^oe, 691^ 70^. 

Cluucli yib&K Iwn Crothk, 

CbueelwftH CimU*r, 167* jftt, 14*.^ 

cdlTc^ta^ iCio^ 

GkrtkIad, 

LochMO. br SirC. Wct 4 i ffoi- 

psTitbr^lbiCt 335 p 3153-4,4^* 58s- 

Qmnigtiemque Etyl^ 73^ 

Cibdndm^ gtjr 
Cirn^iM, ralkUT, 5^>i ^75- 
Cimberks 5«a* J*3i 5 84* 3*5,384p 75®, 
CinqucJallp o 47* 

Cim 33*. 

CUculor tihdrcb«¥. «ip afi3p 44303, 348- 
drculB- temple, Bulbo^f 143. 

Phutluos, Rmr, 147# f57^ 

TetDpU of u«tcr Mjituta^ Rocoe^ 154^ 
l3iTiilzr tempUm, Kiiiilxix, 154, 13T. 

Cimi9 nrf t> ctnht fl n , Rant, tji- 
Flffminiiu, Rame^ 174, 

HuliUa, Rofli^p E74. 

Nefrs Koroe, 174, 

SAllutt, Ropu; 174- 
Muiffltiui, ROodV 374- 
Mixhntul, Rhtiisc, 174. 

CdxzuiBs^ Roni4fl« t 7 i* 

CireocefttVi Gtiflilhall, 4^ 

CbttfclaA OnliT. ibs, i 6 b^ *95. 

Cbterdu Chuni^ AIccAm^ 584* 

City CtiPdi I^tiuit^ L gord ocy 
City HaU, Aibuy, Ajb. 

New Y'ork, ^75- 

Qty of Lopdoii Scfidol, 42^ Wot 
arts Ceniro, VftfieDancr, ^yot 

ScyUumptfiBp EM. 

Sw^d^e^ EM- 

Qvil Sriwrkd C ammfaik nip BuzUnc^ga Gu- 

Cluo €olli;se« Combddlpe^ 413- 
Quadmid*, 796. 

GdRWloa BiLudkAjl, Oxioittf S30, 

Clawic jSjEvivilp Gs&anyp 717* 

ClvmtPB Muidt^ tmiu-wj Ur twad 8u|7« 
Offtr^fiDCT, lift ii7f *»P 3M. 3>«. 

35** 

a«opatrA'« Meedlew L emJoq , 58. 

Clipiydni^ qM. 

Clc$mDiiU nKHUftiile^r S^y 
dsfmont-Fcetafld, NoifV Duu du Pc^» 799* 
jdo. 

aej Ctomdi, Ncrtilkt 437. 

OutEici CoUe^ S]7. 

Guu hUsiniA, 147. 

OdbtMrt, 334. 369. 4OT* 9^- 
Artii, 38I1 
Harcrkkui, 583- 

CIrKKClter* 3^^ 

Lttidi, 31^^- 
3fbiimler x^ii 


nfffiiH ■ aC 

Sp Clovum \n l.4i«raiiOp Rofccvp 174j 1^3,. 
S- juaii dff Jm 31(4. 

S. Mtirb d«Ui ^34^ 

S t\XKi I* 3flfra, RafnVf 17*. t4x. 

^ Tji^h£&i#» Allot, yoov 
ScHdrti^ 5&1. 

TeSedo^ 30]. 

Htbodxilp 335* 363; 

Clntli Ypm^ 3T7. 

Clmjib-UfQiE^falrOp Wdp 

CI11I4, ^eUiIi RoiutWiMs^ £79* 83^ 

Cbinibor ^mcbp dtftp Wy« 
pimijE? OfdnF^ 701, iM, 793, 
tlmiTj Abtioy CkurciL of* 3^ 
farnue* Ai, 5 cf», 4» 

CnidcKp esdy wocic at, 7% 

Udd T«fib, 123,^ 117^ 

^UrspbU^ 12:^, 

Cqhiiuti, 4^ 

biA^SQi^ 4lpi 4^1- 

Qx^KTcil, PtoC C. R., tficiit,, fttl* 838* 85^7 
ntmtlou by, 03- 
OKfcenii, F- F., udit^ 954. 

ConubtlL bottto at, 41a. 

C^MWter Cutlet 397^ 

Cedtiutetp Romia wtm bL ii4- 
Tawn HaU^ W4- 
ColuliJt], EsdCk ^>3« 8*9, ^ 3 T* 

CoilB't AlintblMUH, Lowishaai^ Say. 
ColW-biActti fOOlL 399+ 

CoUcuft, T. E., ircbi, Wj* 

CoQiigo oE S. Gcwiio, Vaibdoltdv 585^ 75i- 

Colt«5*T Cambnilitt 415* 79*- 
Eikabetbait, 

CflCK^biap is7. . ^ ^ 

OiMk 4if3. 791 f»fi Orfdidjp 
CoUtf^to B ttflillftjP j pw^lkk RenuMoDce, 
Sit, 

Chtu^^jBtp yOg, 

CoUeocil UwuEOoai^ Vciii«^ 674- 

ColA^p Calbttdprf, 5 jIi 584^ 

Cbwckt dl tbo ApoitliM, aAj* 5^8. 
Raibbiui. 533t 7^1. 

Si Coidbati 3x?> 

Sr G-ofwi, x±E, 3 j 8 k 
S. Uana im Camtal* SI7- 
S-. Idiultii^ 517, 

CctonUl dwomnpt 871. 

Cokifiltl ^7®^lflp Lmkii* fibo. 

Coktflofldo^ Sjt y48l 

SUELOliAp, 63. 

Cohmnadod ^bwia^ upj 184^ 

COloitOUni. EfooijQ, l^p 17s, 034,055^ S^A.SbS.. 
Cotoaat of kimiMn, Tbcbd. tt. 15, 

Colour docontiiaa^ EunIkiE MceUstalp 304. 

Frodcta Cotblcp 304. 

Cobnir la CoMk art. lot, 131.. 

Cobt«% Hobac, UiklcJp 41.0. 

Cofumbprit^ Romi:, 

Colbfiui of Agliifitiim Flui, RottlCp tS7 
34 wcia AuiaiiEEi^ RbHu, l£7«. 

Traiao, ftotoi, 163^ tS?, 647. 

Cobimiui mad. pEix%y6f. 

Anfllo^^xaocif 451' 

AHyiiaa^ 35^ 07* ^ 

Hdgiab tad Dafcb Gotbk* 510. 
Ftifl'rtiii'in^^, 741# 

Byualiaet 14*. 

CbkEMM, 914, 9*S. 9 ^ 

Ctttntmao, 11^ 

Deoeettod, 43i< 

DociCi 84^ 


A 17 rtfitmaa mt » 0/l*P, *d mhicM ikit wetdtr M ^ 
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ColuDuu wad 

Qkristixqi, 3^7, 

Ewiy H^lish, 4$t. 

R wiahgCa-p-^^ 4il, 
flmjHhp 7 ^^ 

Enoch Motluc, 

Faiuaaaoce^ 714^ 

HdiE]ian»}ttt» 

Gsmaji Oat&ic, 3 J7, 

Rrniigjinc^^ 7 ^ 3 ^ 

KoauMwpte, J18, Hj, 

CothliC, (i05- 
Grtiifc* 75p 

iBiin, S90, 89J, Sg?. 90J. 
lODic^ JW, ta:S. 

]tftiUaQQ<^ 56I 

Kfn ak t ait«^ 673, 714 
Fonucaqaep ^t. 

NtxmuQ, 4JI. 

Oinfe^ laS, 

fcpmdknlW, 45 t- 
P^TEwa^ 

F«c£iimaee» boy 
Rornn. ut,m- 

KonuUMqao, l£S, 
iTi«tndp 1^7^ 

R ft i t j wwn ce^ t 4 ip 
X udOTk A\^ 

ComArioii yjHtcfv^ tjy 
Combe Abbi^j CoveitTY^ Bbo, 

CommmuJ tOnTTL Itttli^ < 

Cnm fl^ & AbbondWy agi. 

CckzzfBTfim tA HefftAQ uul Dutch Feiiii»- 

of cKmammt 4 bd «ffii- 

Jiieut, a6a. 

4iwl Lwim Kni^fah Kkuibwico^ 

Mriy CbrH^n eod BjmntJlUr, 
of ^tutllib wl FCEtkcb ath^dnk. 334, 
ji^TOp iTfl, 
of rretBCh 

51. 

ol Galhic Uhl 

iR Mlltk uid F;«oaisuii», 5oi. 
ot Ootblc Uhl & 4 »iiaD fctfncttcre. 

bempijei^ 

•m Graelc w] Kijceujl, a^t. 
f 4 tnd SundHtie HC naiwum t 
of I tai j i fi uil Ftnaiita Rmalsiaiict- 713. 
So®PP«j tn^raWs. biV^fflttof) <rf, 5>j|, 

CocQ^laea^ ilfiiei ifc vm^ 4^ 

Compoiilt^ mkr, Hf. Jia*» 

Cmptoo 414, 44^^ ,48;^ 

_ i5[jF/ee. 

CoDOfHo^ TemplF of,. Afiifieiituik^ m. 
qt, R«e»p j sa 

Ccioarte, iu» of, by Byiuitbia^ ajA, Mi, 
irtr rf. by F«auiift> i Mt. 

ClupfJ o« the, BunpM, jSj, 

CouhdiAlOp Jt4, 

CoohAduutm. «txp 
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teulpiwfe, J7*, 4S7, 4 jS, 4^1, jtfb. 
cmallHr 41^^ 

•piii», 370, 

i9qi>» tail 334« 

mjnvd jjiai^ 4;7, -i}8, 4*i, yn, 

rtTiw/a; 34 *. w?. 

tlta4 baroB^ 433, 

1*^. Sr^ 43** i39i 
TqOdf pcTKiii, 331. 
wultiiiff, 343, SJip 35J. 

VJLlls, 430^ 3W. 

461. 

fio^Ulb Uadan 777* *31^ 

Gothic R*vlv*I, 433^ B54, 

Greek RcvIygO. 833. 

B mhih Kra&Buam ottihlinam^ 344^ 

xiulrilh fljo. 

Aokfa-f^lirMtiaA School, 774, jftip Saj* 
B^rotfofi, 785. 

«hanc(ef, 777, 

catmnia^ ji4l^ 

d«n«,»oj. »«<, iti.iao. Silt, 941, 
Dtitcli I nff a eaw y T7*, 777* 7S1. 

{w^, 777, 7#e. 

Eany L4tc imdodi oompaml, 
ECxabcthvit 777 w 7**. 

Flmilih infliunoi^ 
p«OnC»bt 773. 77?, ?^*t, *t^ 

79T- 7^** 

Kerrae* figum^ 7^, ftgx 
ImbtAU, 77t, 79 j. 

L*t* perknL 779. S JO, 

mo Bii d ingB, 

tlllWtCtilih Centuiy^ 777, ^sjl 
opcfiiafs, Hjig, 
enoowL $4^ 
pwtai* «, 777. 

||*™% * 17 * 

gonn Adm, 3^1, 
rooh. Tflt, Joj, HfI, 838, 
lAilptiirv, IL47. 

StUBTl, 77a, rSa, ^ 

imnrA, J904f St(, 

towo-pliitiiuiiSp 7S;a, »4io^ 9j?v ^57, ii|4- 
VAOltlAf^ ^11. 
want, A37. 
woodwoeVr &jt, $47. 

(See «Ik> tMidtf dDinct a| MeiudB,l 
£iiliuiu (Me TeUol. 

Eiuki4»tylrf^ (w 
Esuhlaturep ¥9, losi 1141 
Fmtaibg. 

oloDhanca, 73, 


Ehtniwe H} clitirch^ta, jjip 384 

' MsirwA, 

HplubooiUp ih8^ 

Epl»lUl. ArtlilJc Tftnipi^od toa, jwj 

HeIkfiiiE££ T^ple of Aitettik, ^3^ 

MS, a4Si ^7. 

FUhUi^ 114; ft&dioDp tJLc^ tbmlxv. ijS, 

EpkUiiraa, bofldra^ lo, ja4 ; irngiyin, iiH. 

Btdillaa At, tx|: ttOflr al, pl|_ 

Temple of fsetJB^kb^ 90, 
t|]C4.lTV*l, mS, 

Thoio* tt. «i. tij, m, ti% 

Equiianlyja, pdfbdpl* qf, 171^ efijp 330, 

ExKh (ko Watkii). 

ALthcD^ A^p.- loS^JOrji, 3 ^ 7 - 
Chfyaiiil E^tksQp 
4aoim7'Bt, |[J9p T17, 

PutdroscfcEi at, iofp. 

Efhatj ** hall ■* chivcli, 537. 
haU-tinibcr hoam 334. 
tUU-enil at- 53^- 

RnthaihtcHi, jPaJAce oJ, Nmerch, $7. 
Nhsrou^ 43 w 

EnfegrtKiiihi OiQrch, MlfL 

Eacmial t^alu*. tW.7*7,7J7. 7t>t.tn. 

h=^j twple airp ih. 

Etoa €gik^, 420, ajJL 
Hum Otiuchp 44a, 

Elrwaa iirchltoknn^ t4i. oiS- 
dumacter, 141. 

HffiHiiai, Rome, ikjh- 
14A, t49, 
tomhfp 143. 
uifl Hi azch, J41P 
Emnuieip Sbo4 oi* AthesL^.tx4 
Eialon Staikm^ Dock gaiew^T, 4j^ 

(TOi hall, 830* 

ISS^Ata.* 

Emham^ boU low, 430. 

Evrota CatbafiAJ, 48^ 

Ewohtie Hcapi!U.|^ 439. 

School, 45A, 

Evafniftitiafi Scbooti, Oxfwl, 119. 

EachiWgtf, Th^ BriiMcleL 741. 
giodfi, ia4, 147 19^. 

Bieior, CatliKlni J5l. 55S, 375, 443, 

^ 43 1* 

cttttrdiai Bi* 3 o4. 

Giiildh4U*43rtx 
Liif r ChBpd:, CM, 

Eieto CoUt!^ Oxioedp 493. 

Ektqbition, oiil^o« 877, 

ChtcBtci^ 876, 

C™t, ipI toaujqiip 

P^p 39p 
PttiUiTlBllilLjB, iTfr. 

S, Looli^ 977, 

|*El 377- 

i^nniiiiog^ I77, 

Eatnutcft, 

Ettb'i ^albUofT. 790, 

EjMitel. Totth ot, near Bag^ 9*3. 

Eata* dwreh at, 

FoCBde^ 

Fb9»1b,. migiBa Bud i>ttiBhp Gothic, 31 &, »*>. 
Renaimme^ 741, 

4<^, 41,^ 
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J?wigi^»ngaf ®». So4i *3^1 

Fwitdij^oilSc* 4 fi*j 483 , iSCj ai>5- 

RfOmawTiCf!^ 5-^7i ?®+i 7*^ 

Tit . 

Romtinwiuc, = 99 * J«r* 3®^ 

C;emiii, B^ooisw^ 713 , T^Ti 7tS- 
R<iDS4iaaqiw, 317 , 

CiKlt 71^ iiT- 
rivlun* 993 , 9 a 4 h ^K»S. 
lU 31 Jtl{|. CoibKi 54^1 5SOp 353 . 5^1 S^T- 
RflttlkMnce^ A 16 , 6 a 3 j fr34» 

< 533 * *3^ *53# *5+1 

*T3i Tit 

RdtnjtCk«<tue, x^a* XT^. 377# 33*^+ 
FfinittfAclfte M HuFop^t *^3- 
HomsA, iTii 173* 191 * 

Smceak, 934* 9J7i 9*T* ^ 

Sponijhr Gotbw, 53 =- 3*31 59+* 5^3* 
Hruiwi^ 73 ^. 737r75^ 

Wfvi AfldtiCi (wuu:i^ bx. 

SmuIji^ bj. 

FaSrik 

Flirted Chura, 461 , 

FiUisx, poruh it* 7»f« 

Fad and tnndiiot Tauiunf.^ 933 . 

Fte vMidlfa^ 353, a*5* *3lp 3^^- 9*^. 
Famm^ PduKs tapraxcld^ * 3 ^. 698 ,^ 

FimE«0, PalKM^ R<ims, t 77 * *35- ^3^^ 

Faroasint VIIIKi Hncae, 699 ^ & 6 ck. 

Famtd, Falicu^ VnQtei> t 77 - 
Fawa«4 tn^i yb?. 

FtQCt!£, 172, 

Faun, tKMii* o( 19 a- 

Featlicn Lnn^ Liidte*, r)a, 

FeC^ Ctt^uJr Cvdmi, 

Ottni^B, M 79 . 

Fe]l(m» Sif CliEiTte, ralDTatiDui by* 113 . 
Fantcn HoTO, Himpstitadf CkJOi 
Fmtnry,; 9 * 9 - 

Fotry, Banjinih^ axchtp * 39 , 

Faux-4b«d, pca|a£e at, ^2. 

Fandtl arslavi^ aSj* 34li 39^r +r?* 

FaDdaUss^ Japuig 933 , 

Fieiolt all 172^ 

Finutfr Mipiiwn {te» Scii^titrty. 

FilWlv,. 

Fillet UMU^Uns, 9*7- 
Fiodlia^field, naamv ■!« 4 *^ 

EAiiy £ii^b» ^ 53 . 

Fjerpwlicnljir, jot, 

FlRpI«c«. Bcfilfth Updktral, a 9 ? t?" 
Cmma e y ^picCt). 

Pltfcm 4 iDf AlnitliiHis&, VixauKitb* * 29 . 
FtUrvy ^aare. Lfttidno, lmin« ^ 3 "^^ 
FitiwOliflia liluwiiiiip CiinibrU!|^* 

FUm^yniL Mdjnd* G9+idc« jSt, 47 ^. 

4B61 

FUmbcryatit tttwy, 47 H, 5^*949. 

FUnxinlut, Cfrcut of, R™i^ t7t# 

PliTiau ampbltbeaiiv («« t e/ho ntti my. 

FlicfajB, %*>Q, 9*>- 
Aiai«ft$v 4 H 3 - 
PAm. <ar* 

Fl«mihtk b^iwoEii « Eo^b itnxiiErtaiiCfi, 
763- 

on Sn^nisb Rduktaxioei 

FtKir-44^n3p 46 *. 

Flint Coltas<!» Boot Rin^ Gso 
Flirt!* kiULFPHi, 4tft 
FUtcrolt liitlit* M** 

Atl H/fr 0 »c** atfj of #«*, 1 


FIdcxiicm^ BapIlltflTi 533**34- 
Bzr^Ue 111* 6i3i^ 

BEblirtt^ LaurroiMni* 64I. 8ti- 
tUgalla, tbap jba, 

0aboll eetJcOI, bE^r 
brnrtiF doasn^ 1^24. 

punportiJc* 5J3. 

C&tii^dnl, 5^3 p b4^ 
domj^ 619, *4^- 
Catosdi rt«r^ xn^u 
LaurrrMjaii LAlIvy, *il- 
dd Linii^ 

I S. Paolos 6i9« 

Matiffilxuillp 

mxxlcni an±.lt«ctim^ 667, 

^~ew Sacdtiy^ 6a9> 

Dill £lctbty« b29> 64i» 

6r San likiid e, 3611 

Osntlidf: drdi In Tuxen ti^ 6i*> 6&1. 

teixxao dal s6l« 

Gwii, 

Giudufitp 69». 

PirtJrtllLUp bjdk t69t *39- 
Pitti* bz^p 66^, 

Quarate^ 639, 66S, 

Kificaidi, 599* *1*** 6*^1 *T7- 

Rilbdlil. £29^ 

StrOClip 379, *30, 66i^ 

Vw^lblOi 561- 
p^uExi CbtapaL 629. 

Ptmte VcCcMo^ 36a. 

FeuailfaQca at 613^ 

^ Cri»c^ 334. , 

LcnOlO, 6 j 9, *41 f*?« ■« Obi asd 

Kfw ^c^llisl. 

s, llaria iki Bon l«e Ftewa Cathe- 
draijn 

Sv 3lBiia Novfellap S54^ 3**^ *+1- 

S. in Ort4« 3&I. 

S- ailcldtO, 347, * ^ 4 i 

S. SjdirilCi* 6:7. 

Ttirtu ol ^uUann Medlid* A41- 
dt Lmiifo Mtdtrip tit,, 
twnr Bi, 307. 

Uffid Pal>w^ bl2, *4^ 

FEcTvnrt Paipoda, Cantno, Qit 
Hutlng^ i5i* 930i- 

FlrtEing. varwty in Dork cojumns, ITt. 

Flylrtit buiuns^ 5^ 3 ^ 1J*I 373p +39" 
M 4 ^^ 4^3^ 4J54 305, 5^* ini* 

909- 

FoI1*969. 

FciiikfM, Daturii!»14c, alv* +5^ 

MormaUr 437. 
f liiT kal, 43*1 506k 
Pfdkpaionxp cburdb ^3^ ^4i 
Foodaoo Jd Turclif, Vfiiiw, xt?. 

Foot Bdgkn uid Puteb OaUik, 310, 
f>RAnT6d* 45B. 

Eatif Hnsiiib* 43$. 

Nctmaiu 457- 
pTfpftKikiilar, 

FootaiArt, Vtrc^ and, anditi,* 705. 
FtHiuliit«rilrAju Pfialf eUv 69*h 7=5- 

653, *74. 


Fnatcviauh Abbvr^ 3^ 
irtcrtftiiic ididutrt, 302 
Ffiiitbill Abb^* « 3 l- 
FandiurUirt^ cEiiTELbr* Bt* A6|. 

Ford's lio^loL CjOVcn 4 ^ 9 , 

Fcafdigrt Om^, Lxirtdoil, 

Famai ^atdcaB* EikatMihaD, 77*. 79 1 + *37« 
p«bd#t 4 i i^JiTwid Jot fioin 0/ fclfMafnriTcu, 
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Fornuil pantrnt, 3^5^ laj. 

Lit» Haniimottf 637^ ^7^ 

Fmenip 356* 969, 

FfirtiAcd towM, 3^?!, *95. 

Fortmu. VlrUis^ Tmpk ntMcu, 134^ 

F«tmiv 144. 

Tactnn^ Anliochp 

0I Aucmt^i How, 

Boiriami 449^ 

Bmn^ T44, 

of ConiuildnE, CaiuUnUoopl#, ^37, 

D4UJtM±p I4Q^ 

PAlmyro, T4jg, 

FVtgajmOfi, 149, 

Pompeii, 149. 

RfitTianum, Rom^ 449- 

j^amiiT^a^ 144^ 

SUcbiitter, 140- 
Tcbwa, 

1^, 

«lTia|U), HiHnc, 149, 

FmwL PaIueo, VcnJcir. J50, 

Foimiline m% 5Jj* 

uNiwOO, 

F<TOtaiu Cdijrt, Hiimptm Cwin Pilood^ 

rcQQUiti. in Pmxa BivriHrinlp Rtgam, 
lo Pidijfl di Sf 3 d^vui. Roma, ^5J- 
la Piazza Navocji, Row, £53. 
oE TratL Homo. 653. 

WiTbo,j«“ 

FomitaiiQ Ablie^p 315, 

Chapoi of (ne Nl» Altua^ 383, 4JO^ 
Fd nnt ai rn . , at Co Blta ot i DOpH, 930- 
Italian GoUiic. a6£. 

M Rome, 49b, ei5j, 653, 573, 713, 
SAnaanii^ 930, 037, 

FDoatalna liail, 1I3. 799, 

Font'cantcod awi^ 447^ 44®^ 940^ 

*' Foot (Wtt- J>ut35, ftii. 

FOfirke^ Captain^ aicltil^ B60. 

Fra GIoooiho^ 44*1 
F ranrf y j nf. -26''%^ 

Fran Cbintb, Vook* (i« Sl Uizia Gl^ioa 
4d Fran>, 

l^tHTubirchf, l>r«odaip 727. 

Nqianberf^ 3^8. 

FnenuuEBu. 263, 

Fr wma a nfrt * HaUt f.J3ndoa» ^39. 

FrwELaaona' tiospiul, LoDdon^ S69, 

PTaabdix CatZwdnl, 33 ir }3a. 

Fraveb Cbu9xb, So» ^uirv, roairkai, 8^4. 
Fzaocb C*tliiz arcbil«cturt> 473- 
«»alT*K 
caatleap 4 9^3. 

eatbeibr^ jji, 474, 47^ 

^tMxa^la^ 477, 

^hiisaua (wimtrr bnoaea), 496. 
ebavaip 134>S7P4 Soft* 
ooiMHUMp 343- 
larti^ lomn. 473. 
tidOpilaJai 406^ 
faatalr da'vilK 49^ 

EBOtfkliiWT 

N^onlKTu, 477 - 

4pmlnp 303* 

onumezLt. 3^ 

pAiata de Uiatlu^ 4CN^ 

ptxkds fo, 47^ 

piaot, 499- 

zdott, 5^3- 

KdpiorB* 4S«^ 304k 

$(Mtbarn. 493, 

itakood giBB^ 4^Jr a^cv 300, 

xoaroEi and apii Bti. 4?^^ 4^c» 3^ 

j|d Ju 


PccDCk &otl£l4 BTobitecti t fe ^ omwaaL 
aaultiu^ 3 ojl 
walii^ 40C1. 

Fitfyili UuiSacii airbitedlma^ Toj^i 710. 

Pmnii HeraLHAOdo usliitocixEro. 630^ 6^3, 
aiial7a», 743. 

Bpartanme^ 

704* 709. 

ca K o , ^1. 
chmctefp 641 
cb&Uaui^ 6^4^ 71*, 

Ciudcal ped^ g4 

rtftiii*TTFm|i^ 71^^ 

*93*. mr JI O* 711* 744. 

Earty pafod ol, 691. 
m^WagtlicaL 709. 

bfitaikp ^ 
late pcdi^ ofp 691, 

F4112 urajvodu^ ^1. 
mooidliip^ 7x3. 
opmiiip. 7M* 
oaiADinU ^13^ 

popIcTHAiab^p Soa, 7J3. 
p«ziDdaofp69(, 691, 
pla4Up7i3- 

EOOOcdp 691, 

rocifap *13, eg*, 7(^4, 7^9, 7*3* 7i-t- 

iCuIpUnfi, 743, 713, 

iCGXikz; 697* 

itucxsQ, (Igia; 743, 

ttlwenij, *97^ 698, 709, 

ni^tiD«, 7a,, 70#, ria 

„ 

Fnaeb ttoraluWov,777. 

Fna^b SaDmiaqttt ueuiactiire, agj. 
anatyaia, 30^ 
ohazajctor* 2’M. 

rtnlinnn*^ 30^ 
ddfiiia^, 300. 

AiiKUdiu^ 3ofi« 

Nortluni, 301. 
opefliuffp 307. 
cnaiwit, jol. 
plana^ 303. 

acidptiiTr, jni, 

Sdutfaern. 
ttamed ^Utk, 30$, 

*0™*. 3C^7. 

*a^tiiif, 4 JJ, ijp, 1*7. 

•alb, jflp, 

Fweciis., tjS, j®*. J4 J 

S«l, *«6, At. fijs. 63fiw *68, 67i 

71^7)0. rj7. 817.^.970, 

Fret, iji. BTa, 

Frbin. erden of, i^, afi®, 

Ftwri 4l the Hglr Tftdtr, j6i. 

Pnodficbaliaii, HoldolLbBx 722. 

Fdaa^ 2n3^ aob* gjin, 

^ FtilJHaKn^ Albm, idi. 
mfktiTHHii t67p 

FetKaateTp tiLho ham at, 433, 

fX.^S5-d‘i£,,„ 

FomzB Abboy, z6j, 

FundtorOp Roflkh MoliwiOp 4^1. 
laoDhpim 1|7* 

Lato nroaisanc^ I47, 

F8tt^paf«-Si^ VoaqiH. ^5. 

[Tlwa^-i-Kaa, 9J3, 
tnob of SeUm Chifftoop 935, 

Gahllu *<>4^ 970. 

liable on^iA^ i>!Oiratedl, 43S* 

raadar i« /Or /hth 4/ Ofy^^tu, 











GAbI* crcfii^ EAflIfAta, 4$9. 

ZfocmuL, 

?«TpHMliciiiiirp 461. ^ 

Gtbli*, rnnuipt ^^9^ 

KTOU iroirfcp jas, 7*8* 7^6^ 

«tfpp«3H 7-^ tfttt alM CainA saMmi. 
CAWad^uchLp 704* 

Gkddl, TaddAOp arutr, 

GaIQw* prab* 

GiillIcL_3rci]t^ 

Q*|fj F^juzidiiLi TOtnb of 1 Raveniu^ aza. 

CUOffy» 

^ 9 x« wji 

BAVH. S73^ 3>11+ 

Elinbethaiiip 7^1. 

/Ko^fetafu 7)^- 

EnUuIndi , 7^»l,795. 

GallbtEQAp BaUit of, Rom, 171^ 

Gtnifhjra. Mjd<KA4Li*i<$i* 8 ^h 

Guckinr Jhj arabL^ 7$3, 

Garbetl, 

Caplffi cidse:, 857p 

GftfdBt Moiifeo, P^uKltofEiEd PaHc, Sij 
GAEdm, Gill]pii. 
lUliAn^ Oxf* 63^ 

JapobcM, oai. 9*41 ^^4 9^0- 
SjmaTglg^ Oy^ 

Tiukrf, 

Ganlcfu, ^SciKAi^ HlUabaliuzip 778, T^U 
GHtj^Dp 837* 847^ 
raenbM«7^t ^3- 
boB^lki, 57p 9J1. 

GoXiDJWp V70 l 

Dcoontcd^ 438; Earif IctiMi, 4$8- 

Qubk; T^ 8^ HA3. 

OaeeiIa; anibLr 713. 

CUizi^Th«fltirti* C&»A, 878. 

^tv oC ItEmilarwmi* l^rioiL i8op 184, 

CAteof HdUiif: Ctiui CoUofo^ Cuxsbridf^^ 79a. 
Cato til UnatTKywa^^ 78+ 

GAtawar* AicutM* 

&AU«iau Ubnrr 5chooli)« Oxtord^ 

Ptxtfti d^ Sol Tbtbdp, 5I4. 

P^urb de SHranai, VaJ^aan^ 58. 

QEitta'i CoUofv, Oxford, Sja 
SI Uariip BurfM* 384, 

Samaii, 63. 

Saachi loi| $94^ !>ci4* ^ 

VtEOOM, 6A0v 

<bt<Twm^dt7. Englbh UcdJjTTaJ 4^ 
lUfUan Sincciik, 938* 9:31- 
Etonuo, d^p 184^ 
rbhiiaitaco, 9^ 

GanTip AdifUb Mosqa^i, 451. 

GvttM, BATOqiW ilylow 
nLlACO aE 633, 

PfUAEBD Ekitbl, fii3_ 

^uioop 

CjmlhuiiO, tijj. 
dEll’ GaJmuLl. 833. 

IfamiUo-Okimxov 033. 

Uoxddpick, fijs- 

RovKk, 613. 

SauU* 833^ 

Reaainwi: *it <^}i 833, 673^ 
a. SlAfU dl Cul^iUDO. ek33. 757 
G«u CocatUa, Tomb of* Rooieg 179. 

Osc4o«i^ UuvKim. Londof^ 839. 

Gow, Str tool, 

GccTBc Rcrtot'ftHoi^talp EOi&inp^ 47U 771. 
G«f^o liw, Gbitooliftifyp , , 

G«or^ fiuottlffctiirep 773. 777i 7^1* 8^4. 

rflin/frliKW aw to ^ ^4*. * ^ 


«TCfal^trCta7«—p^ijqW. 
■fmatioaKl, 829r 
hafTHfnjj gTt, 830, 8414 

buikj, 049 %. 
tqrid^Bp 

buti^ 829^ 

bbioLBfly^pkcH, SiOp 84^ B47- 
cMmiHTy^tacki, 8*0, 
cbixrcbiiAf 8t&. 
c/uii^ 839 ^ 

C£|L-^ln buIldlDJE^ 830. 

DocnmjcftilJp 8 *iji« 
ooni >AttEAAf^cli* 84 'ji. 

OQltlHA bOOMp $ 29 - 

IdteiuJ ^iirdeafl^ 847^ 
bcBOoed, 047, 

jiJtej, a$r* . 

^vrnmaoit b nijrirpgi k 439. 
balu 810, 9.13, 
hoifjfuil 819%. 
boaMap.773. 785, S19* 

Uv courUi, 830. 
i^soonm^, Saop 838, 847- 

pflcUitMd^ 830^ 830^ Blip 841. 
{riaater niHHfuip Ssov 
prisou* 830^ 

^blifc ba£uliEiei» 839.^ 

rvjfap & 40 p. 8 | 8 . 

taJoao, 820,123. 
itakcMS, ftio, 030 ^ 837^ 
itmt Aichitecti^ SiOi 
twn biilft, 8^0- 
xoms biHwa* ai 8^ 
taiodiiwii, $ 29 , Mu 
Ofimua Gotbio acctutoctoBfe^ 334^ 

SJi_ 

»tk*p3j2. 
cdiarActtrp >28. 
odumoi, J 37 . 
flCdHbistku^ 328. 
imwkfifift S17-. 
opoain^ 3j7i 
omaswl, 5i7» 
pUjo, 3 iau 
TOofi* 357* 
icidptoEi, 357* 
tKullT, 513 . 

ip^. 53 »I 517 - 
tU^mrf 513 
iqweri^ 5284 512 - 
VAblbiiKp lai. M 7 . 
walli, 537. 

Gmail Hqiiani uxMtocture^ 737. 

Galhic ravlvajp 728. 

Gmk mvlvai, J 27 - 

GoROim RenalwiUM ATcMtoctunp 8, 7i<9 
imityAb^ 718- 
Euo(|u% 71 tp 
ciwxciBirp 71L. 
oobiniai, 73I, 
tenMt 727. 

Early pmod* 711. 
occWiMtuaJ* 7 ± 7 . 
fraixxA^ 710L 

HoofiM pUbAlAr 7*2. 748 % 

Latft mi1€p(Lp72I. 

Ulddle powd 7 ZE. 
mmikUcifi, 728 

flpcQbip, ?j$. 
fmvoKLtp 74 ^ 710 ^ 
perMA in, 7 * 5 ^ 
plrup 718. 

Toof^727,72A, 
fc^tnnip 733 | TfO. 
fMJgr iM wt^wr*i f» 1 / 
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tfCulAJT, 7SJ, 

VftoJtillg, J 2 ^ 
w^l*, 72fl^ 

(icEmaa RoiTiaiirique ocfil&pctntii^ six 

C^UOIKtCTp Sf 4 

jjJ, 

314, 

ofcCHiklii^SiL^ jaj, 

opeuioBS nit, 
ornuEifiat, 

Pl«*, jMi 31^, 
rocfa, jtC, 
fcnJptuEv, 533, 

towm 404 5H. ji?* jj8* 

ttii>-^ttirtaiV cmindifi^ 3[;)^l£. 

Viu^iw^ sn, JJ7, ire, 

w™Ua+ ii8L 

Gemirajft Ahtf Osidclt, 314, jiS. 

G«tra Citb«^ sSf, saj, iij, sea 
G«hL PuiTGhf Kcvne, 64], ^4, 

G WTU i tMUit t 
GhAti, Jo4iifl. 899. 

Chmi jtj. 

51 9 k 

Clltbtdrai^ 

Graittl Boui:i3£rte„5r£u 
Sypprr^t HoOftC^ 5iA» 

StApl^ HpiU4, 

Tomi Miil. 746., 

CluWllBJ^s^ 

Chfb^, iSf. JS*. 5V9, $ie, 6Z4, 

CmbOM, Crmlins, wood Czrvn, flo^ Sia 
Oibte, Jsill^ archly fi*, 7*^, %tlb. Sjs); «<y. 

*7^1 *73* 

GIbm, Jfrhfia JKo. 

GibOMi, R. W.,«iictit, $74. 

GiniliWLACl^U Mi P mmmem^ j 
GiiWt, Cmp, ircliLp 
Giltetto FactofiT* luit^nxih^ Wl 
G ljCLfciiV^iL Kifi-iDv 9±6, 

Gionodov irdii-, 

Okmi^Osik^^ FhiiidelpfafHp B73, 

GIrmidi Puiuo^ Hflnw^ 634^ 

Giniill, an^t,, Jt j, 

GiK^UJm Agiii^tiivn), 

CiruBTp Tooipk^ 6^7 

Glrtm CoUale, Caiubddn, Bftj. 

GJdilD kjdua&ofiv 6u, 

Cifiett (*w PTHWofi), ‘ 

C ci-Jt 4^ 14, ,3^ ,4, 

GlEamia ^jnflnip 47li 
GLlm^, bulldtiviK^ flt, 3^,* 

^UmilraJi. 4i>A+ 

GI*m, Ufli ol, 307* 40-3, 4^2. 

GU»|. 3&a, 310. +57* 40, 46f. 4^i. 

Abbn*'» Bom, 435. 

CecKsa tmt. 470. 

CtendakiuB^ B Kwlft'* tUtclMo, 47*, 
atoUBU Mf, 3 j 4, 565, 3^ 375, 

447. 4Mi 
LiUljr Cltiprt 410. 

GkMiMtiCp. Slaijmy Homr^ 791, 

GlypBk 

Gl7pioCok» 777. 

97A. 

** GohIoho, JapacHAr osA^ 9391 
Godi oJ the 4iiiu Rcsmiiis. To. 

Godwin. E. iVVe ^Khu, Ido. 


QMm How w| Kfso. Kobu^ (fiS, 
Gokl»p AKbittEi, 

^liiHidllii, Altli oJ OatH Kaat> ill 
wlil^milhi" Bair, l^e^adoBs, Sio. 
G«H3i FainTK^, Fl«tt3(»p 6dtf. 
Go^iio cgiiw*. c*iJiijtiitB«v **i. 
Goodbye. $79, 

Gorhifi^ ItaHura, wj. * 
CotmaB, fikJiis, 801, ^ 

IX. iHcyptliiti, 13 . 


" Gorsfl tomkv^ 


Gotiicfd A63, 

GtaJaf, KoiMTirartb, j jit $37- 
OcnpeK Oakp ctnirqb at, #63. 

GotHCr ardiilicirtuETp doi, 

bBt tfpEiH, 33 f^e JJO. 

»tb«lnb^ $33 p J3J- 
cnsAriar,. |j&- 
COlamiB, 6of. 
dcAbitHKi 4^ 970. 

«V{] 4 hitioo oi^ jirt, 
afin^ byttKHtt, M, 339, Jiou 
mecliol gi cCAtbui^ltoll, 7^ «6, 3tg, 
ntfliLMJttrtf*, jjj,, 

lam i rf imyx (>05. 
opening QE^k 

parish ^ttfehn^ 33:3. 
piers* jolu 
plsoS, 
nxifi^ ikiX 
iecalflf, 353^ 

tlaiiud ^33c, 
towerr. jjfr# ^1* 

iraul^, 3idp ny-3<L 

in E^aalznd. 3 J 3 -fi, sds-Su 

r- .***•»- 3 =^ ftM. 

Gotliic AFEhitacltETF In Runnw- ?_ 

Gothic, ami Daitdi^ 

Eui 4 lf}i, J 17 , 

French, iT 3 , 

GemuiUp. 534-- 
lUHao, 341^ 

Spaniih, 

Gdt^ Kf vltral 7^7, *33^ 5^4, 

^udincTi^ Ciilpvap^ tgenb, 74$^ 847, 
Gtmjcii, Jf*ji. MMitptcirp 
CoiMi^l bldkU|^||^ BJorafobtrin, $7x 
UeiDG »d, 

£dinl)iimh« V£A. 

Eik^Jiab KruiuvuDCa, 

Ffttoiiji, ^2!^ 

ChW^, Loiidcm, 85^ S64. 
Grufthlca^ GbonJi of. 34.5, 

Gfaoo Quirch, ^^'^1w VmE, ^76- 

GraJwm^ Amlksan^ Ftohit ^ Whitce wohtiu 

Vj9m. 

*S'* ;**■ 

Mltndnd 712^ 7jS 
Wat* of CbailH y, 733, 

GthhiU BooeWn-^ Ghent, 516, 

Gradile Cbo^ua. 3A3. 

Grab CtwtdEa Veochia, Venaga- dOoi 
Gfati 4 StaifEaM^ EUiahethaO, 751, 

*'^*^bI* 

i- . W* 0'^ 

Gcaiija* Li. Wuee of. 733, 739, 

Gray'i Inn flail l-Qbdoef, 7*1, 7^* 

G^t ^lA^^inor Hodw, *n., .4S. 

Great Fvm of LaadaOp o* 7^, 77* ylr &o* 

Gml Boifoftt, flra, 

Unsil MaWero PriorF. 44a-, 

Gniiii MoiEjLi^,, Canjnva, ^7, 9j|. 


«r* M pvtt itfuti. to »w«i H uim^ ^ 
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GrsAi BiQftqiip— 

fJxmiKiiM^ Hjft. 
ltp^]X» 

McecL 

Gt^sI Pddn, qf9. 

Great TisB];Je^ BaaEt^^ 19^ 

Boill/^i:^ 9t>+- 
SettauL 

ibfl Etizt, f'^mTn, 

Grvil 9|:5» 

GnsXf map 

GrHit aic:liil0CttEre. Jp 

Kulysis^ 124. sot* 

302+ 

crdij ttie of, 7S* 
urhitcttitial omtnfft, ftex 
Odllii#*, 205* 

CnljllllltUp 7). Et4, 309- 
nloiir in, 76, toil 131.* 

liOCm>'9, 303. 
dwtlliAKf^ 1^3^ Z Efli 
fleUAtlio ptnol. J!a^ 

Hb^fkodiottie, 104- 
kitfoetK# 4 a SkmocnlOi ml, 

Mbodtn EKrtod □!+ 7^* 7^- 
M0uljdmic«v S^p tot+ i^z^ 20 ^ 
Ufo«M4tt Mip 77. 7 ^ 
op«niag9^ Z27. ao7. 

Ordtn. 7^ 11^. 

OftlAmtlSt, ^ aofi* 300, 

paUoM 40d dmsiJie 7 ^ 7 ^* 

(4, ie 9. 

PtiiMtra (CiTisomuL iM- 
MilitkiAkt^ ^p 0^ ioi+ Z27+ 3}t. 

Peiaifit: ^riwkp 70. 
fibOf, 124, 301+ 
pEopylM, 1 tftj 137<^ 
put^ buUdlf^ t74^ 
fie^Downtf Im 73^ 
rwjii, 1^7* aoi. 

iCOlftaiT, 75. toip t3t+ 3nO. 

Itadkiqp 1^4. 

Iti^p 13:4^ 

fttofl, or rotiQtiowteq+ 1144* 3^- 
tbttm, it7-S^ 

tloMxr JpnjMp tufSafliiE* o<+ 5^ 
tombi, 135. 

mib, 75* 137* 301. 

Yinclom^ 302. 

GiMk OuFcb, Mcetcow iid,, Lodilotj. 2431 
Gmk revivitp j *74 Sjj, ^75, 

Gndk tH&|)4»p 7^. w, 50^ ic? 1 i4+ '^7* 
jiA, aoti 

jiUep« ol wtpdofm bip *0, 30J. 
itiJIereal kEndf of, lljp 
byp^tkknSp 107^ tr7^ aoj. 
niFtbocife oi ll^hti l n g $er, Q4, 103* 

Iwo at, fki, 

Tpoii dij HiF, 337, 

Givenalodl, Cliizicb^ utfea, 
anaHA-kb HotpjtAl, 7^1. 7&3p ^dOi 
$43. 

Qum'* H41W+ 7^5 ftwi SWi l^*^P ^37- 
Trlnity Hoipttaip 759, 

Gdbtile, H., areiit+ 863, 

GriiPAZai. E^kium, Vtaiioe, 660 
Grolfl. n?i tfS, pro. 

Gmtu-rib v 4 u]Mt!c+ 445. 

Groombnl^ Ptooe, KmxU 8 25, A^8* 

Grotto Jtcgubiii Gala5ati« Cefv^teti, 14^ iTl^ 
Gua4«^iT f*atiO30 Plocetioe+ 650* 
GuadiEiJjra, Dooai FoIak, 394* 75^ 

in Jo (4x1+ Jo s4kA 


GueEpbOp J7t* 

Guosleo HiU, Womster* 4vi- 
GidldlK^, AbboFi HoTptt 4 + Jv»- 
Suttoa Ba», a3i«+ 353, 4 ^o« 

Towo HiU* All* 

GoilfUuJLp Cii™wlE^, 450i 

440 - 

High Wyemnbo, 350. 

L 3 vepbiLin+ 4j0b 
Ijondon. iv>- 

Counctl Cbjunbet 830 . 

pmJL, 353. 

RochwtopB34. 

Woroeitcr, ^30* 

GuDdb^^ ( 5 » GoM H<na»^ 
Giiihmdl ^iaoi ot HuiflOp Loitdjao+ Boo. 
GuM EfocuK^ GoUtk^ slur 5^^ 

BrAgUn R un z maitr n, 730^ 7411 74 *- 
GulUccbo, ijZp 970* 

Guapowdor, use oJ, 3*1,144> 7*8. 

Giittife to Dacia Qn 3 «r, Aq, 570* 
Gumudco, Cm Lcid&+ 71A. 
GwaUot, moutimcjj^ 848^ 


ToEbplE^B^. 

Tomb of Kabomef-Giiiittip 


^ 54 - 


G7ini34ssa+Grade, 1K4* 

GynzcHniL. I4I+ 34^< 

HiflrffTTi CalbefStiJ, $13. 

Toim II3I4738. 

Hidaioy Wkk. ofaiitcbea seo, idi. 

H addon H4I, 413* 78*. ?9*. 837. 858. 
Hfidwi, Ctrtrtd 0!, RouxCr *7f- , „ 

Tomboi (Caatloof & Ai^oK Ksmc+i57, 
375^ 

WiU pf+ Eufiiizid, 5|4. 

]i*0q«CPpo+ ^70, 

ManzitdiiiAp 741. 

XowD JJolL 741. 

HxEe-vbiuy Couq^p £^7* 

HmU foot at, 3i<‘- 
liajlbffitKdtp cboir itaE at, 538* 

GatoWAfp. 737- 
3 ^ 3 . 

HxH^liiiiber 570* 

bOit% 33H, 404* SU* 

HaUcKtttaSffA, HAUKfctliiL ^*5. 8s6. 

Hamiir+ ebuT^ At HaJty tlin+ 839P 
Town Hall, Qs9- 

” HdU iZhmh typo, jj?* 35*. 3J5> iJ*. A37. 
Hii^ 5tiialer+ «£cht.+ 8^ 

HjlH, di Ibr AlMCUxm^M, Gfasodit <148. 
oi tb$ Amb4aHdonfc CfnwlOf 948* 
Seville^ ^7, 

of thr Botabecf' GuDd, HeEciaid, 4y>- 
ol Ceatral FVkin4 514* 

of CbartertuDOU^ 

ElkabetbAn, T^r. 79^1 795- 

EtUfibb Mjodi^v'aL 403, 413^ 

of tlw tfimdral Feraepdi^ bj. 

JatobedD, 753. 

oi Julpsnti Graoiida, 943L 

mukclp 43^ 

UUdia Teinp|o+ 300, 45 »f 79*. 7|J- 
of tb*Two £lxl3!FK GmufedtA, OifAl 
vriBt3iim3iot+ J33, 350, +04,451. 

BTiiie3+ 516. 

Hallet, ARJlI.. 875- 

bLuoburr^ Sl NkboLi^ Ayp. 

HaimitOlli A*p MKhtr^ 873. 

HimciM^-boaRi noti,. 589,^ 43 ij 79^. 753* 57a. 
liasiptMisol, Fontoa 1511™+ Sao* 

lb# rmdtf iz r*/frrt 4 far of UUiiafrdJiHHM. 









Huuptaa CmitI Pal«w, jjS. ^,4, 

„ ♦ 40 . 4 ) 1 , 4<ii, 4 fix, W 4 , 7S1. 811, 8j7, *47. 

Hoag-cbm FagddB, gij, 

Hmorff ctupel, Kecc&t Stnel. 84a. 

Kuuoi, hcLi,, 7x8. 

Hinjwiek Kxll 791, Bj?, aje. 

Huifwick, rtiito, arebt., gjg. 

Hire, H. T„ ai^l., S84. 

Hirem. hi a a Tawn lc bAure, $38, 

Hxrpr Ttob, X«nth«, rej. 

Hinw Hh a fea Chmish, Lreuten. 8<>3, 

Harrow Tiia : ipweh rtmin, sisa. 

HwtJeiriJ, V.SA. Stid Capihri, 878. 

Hamid Coltex, U.S.A,, Htumla) 870, 

Huttngr, Carrkeaju]., arehti,, B8(x 

Ha^U Hoqm, Hirti. 7S6, 791, 7,5,5,837^ B)#. 
HarW, Tcauplaof, Peodcra. ij(L 
Fii tlu^hdulcd capitjik, 41 . 
irtliL, 68+^ 

UlTwilx Tufiodmnt, uihUj 

aqd ME}££iii|«y, aachts^ 

KUhe>l^ KfEhSL^ rSr, JSaov 

fa*. »» 

Haw^rtb Cutlev Verlap 
llKyzatJ^t B)«. 

Hemlwte, illdoy^ Yctka, d^^iw 
He^veOw Ta&.|ii!Lc PKkbij. qfj. 

Hs^iiniajmiiiiD. 95. 56, 97*, 

HttWlon, S, jy«lww. M». 

HedtJUDAui CaitJfl, Butx, 

Hdd±£bcT« CuLb^, 72M^ 7X3^ Tni*, TJtiu 
Hcprouu, l^iUiJuttiB 7*7: *wti at^ 739, 
Uenncbibau. UenUlbQff ^U«- M*. 7**. 
Udx** 970. 

Hflsmvv HaU. Sollj^ 41^ 

HttoUty Towa Hiil, 

KEoxy Vlil'l Cbaj^ WfltxQloiterj Ui 

jSo, * 30 , 459, 44^8 447 ) 4 SI. 46 ij 5«J. 
iLOi^DlUj 

Tnmiitfi tst (fa* HiefcioDi). 

CabcBBt IMlCeTp $47. 

Uc^ TaiR^ o£. AgrifUitiiin. 90. 

Sn:u»« 103^ 

Itcralcm, gq, 

HrtniUfwus, cx];:AV 3 tkiaa 191,4 

PottiiKii. iSo^, 

Uercnla, Temple ol, Con^ 305. 

^ •»*- 
HTflivii, Haalcr Cwpcbtre, 4)t. 

Hemrt 7 M, 7ii. 7^, l+r. 970. 

fleroilH AltBrati, Tbrntn of *71^ 

Herrm^ y^s, 753, «t j** 

Hmfwd, BhH C«i Saw: ygi: ' ^ 

|j«Aloo Ajtrmrt, 669. 

Hover CoitWf Keii^ * ty 
HowIVK BJb OTif. 

Hiempoifft, bw akiBa cfaurdi. ui^ 

WfMnbe^ SjEk 

H i lrtf^ e toi , Cetbodrsl^ 

haU-Umbmd b^mm cij^ 

S. Gddolufil, 517, 

!L Lxiaben. £11. 

Sw UkJuclk iry 
T«rti 

HllriMildr. cJwch at 355, 

Uiii£liltt|brool» ElaiL 7^, 

HlUfla arcbiloctui^ S97, 904 . hmt 

fBrmlrawnittnt iST 

templn, 907.. 

tftn gh a n ^ Otd Ship Chumh. 

HIppqqtnKDO^ CwUaliaople. tj?. 


^ppOiLmw, Gtwk, 13*. 

HiMihi IvoojJ. 910, 

Hbar Crvm, chu7i± at, 

*»«< Kwt, »=bt»., as3. 

HoUtbain Baj, «3>. 

KuUukI, Honry, attliL, jiz, J19. 

^»»» *)?. Oj*! * 4 *. 
Hn^boanie,SU H«Ui Fab, 4|a 
j^UtwiTCplte^ Elihaja, «m, 

uqjmtnUT & hotlM and chuieh *t, ija, 

Hult. irebL, rgi. 79<3. *<- )». 

Holy Apaatte^, Clmreb trf lie, ij. 

Hq^yto^ Abhcy. 471. 

Holy Re^tmiiCT, Chnnih dorfcaawoil 

Holy Roodp ChnKii W3t^xdp 

Holy S^^irdircp Churefa of, Jemsalsu, 

C<llML, j-OOitgtt, BSci 

Hou* OAte, JtoffiktfL 
gemmeu U, Temple oi, OfiU TfAio^ g-jj* 
Ho^soo. Tmnpjfr o(, Czzl^ml, 914, 

Hiittmuc^Io j jj, xo-j 

HcmiqgUMi H4II, WMrwitkihlr«L 8ia 
HixH]-iiioaldiii^4 97t>, 


04 % 


Liddu^, Bu 4 dyat Tct|£, 934, 
pngwU, 935, 

HiKia^, cimreb iip Wo, 
ilone GtLBzda^ fjOcMkm^ Big.. 
naTVB- 4 bOoATCbp 531 ^ 947 

Kontani, Chriit'A Hcapltol. 844,”' 
Hoqdttl, Abbot'., G 4 tiidftmC?!i. 

Buunei, 4yi& 

^kelof, Wdirestre, j™. 

ClMlii^ LoaKhio^ ftii, 

CtaUdjvaX FlnBbory, 564 . 

Gt OmkQfld B 69 v 

g^liif C*ii 34 tdd^ y99L 
Ottfal t, Abmgdoitp 4 Ml 
H onham^ 

Ewoticep iTg. 

I^ON ^ tOvBnU>L4*'!l- 

«“*«>■ aitabuiili. 774 - 
y™H Wrewicii, 440, 

7**. Til, too, »t*, SX 9 . 

^ckviZI^ Eaal 

?■ Chkliretir, 4x9. 

^ NwHvxtopliOn, 4jffl. 

T^lr, CaiUa'i^^ 799 , 

Triinjty^ 790. 

Woetley .Northu] 7™ 

Fraub GafbiCy loi^ 

Ji?*! VnloAu 7 tu^ 

^ Bojif;gthmiul 4 ep Rmwa, *39 juj 
HAlaJ d« aiwy, PKia, 4»r^ ^ 
Hflirf ilc Vtlk, Am^ x9<l 

Hotmgmey. 7*1. 

B«B|p,496. 

E«ati«*«Of^ *'1*. 

Dretts, Iijb, 

41 rtftTTtd fy, ^ 
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Bi&Ul 4 e Vyt«— 

Mill 

Vpwa, iiti, 

iWUI d« [mrjdidd, P*rf», ro?». 

HAuI dn SaLinndQ^ ICdilnetf 74Ci. 

UAt^ EfciB^dCbET^htf-llldL PsmH, 71^* 

Hotnl LonddQ^ 8 &j. 

Hqteli^ JapoD^sv^ 

HAIj^ ftowu bcHiac^), Frmcb 49 l^- 

fjefuih EeulxuUEv 
KAtcW cffl viU^t Fc^cb Gotlikf 49^- 
Hwubtcuirlf-DalK Qlipd. 420* 

Udu^Ioh liatt Nocfolk, 

Hqiih in tha CuK, SaUjiliufy, Aa^ 

U^niH, Gahliiiik K 4 KU 2 , lAOp 

H<hb« 6 t Aceui* Socri. OtleuHii 704* 

^I^boav 192- 

tb« Pbdiil Fmh^. 191 . 
taoiua Corav Bflir^ 499. 

liTUt RotBB, I 4 t. 

Mnica CapAE^ Cdxcov ^33- 
PkoM, T^;nipdj» igi. 

Rieiui^ KaedAp 27&. 

Sallmt^ P^adL|m» eqa. 

£lr jobu SoAfln^ Loadw* 7 ^ 3 - 
Tell-el-AdLmuL, 

Tngic P«t« PciiA{»fiU, rgL 
Votkl Vkgilu. Rome, 

Vettilp PobiMiili 
Vtiviiii el 1^ Smip Cunov 

CliliLttef gx2| gi4p 91 &p Q¥9p 9^ 
oaimtjyp Ewnb ReoaiiUDoeL 
Fnoeli Gothio^ 49&. 

{Sofi ako CUteauii} 

H^ptina, 

C^orgUc; 7?j* 785^ Aoo, 819. 

Cfrmim uoiELop sit., 

Qtvtk, 

toU-timber^ jjfl* 4 M* SJ^- 

Hsouluieimp 

ItaUau Gotbkp 

JapooHA^ 9atp 92^ gig, 

MAjaot (Mfl IMuor Hotnef )4 

BdifUcL and Poitch OoUa^ 

PdicKpekn, iiAp tgi, 

Rhbu, J91, 

SaiiMidc, 9S3, 0^, 040^ gjOj g 57 ^ 

(S«e alie JPbreUiiiit, Mabti^ and 1 £asux 
HoiaeL^ 

umn, Eiiukli RmalwaTMe, 79^4 

Fimeb GaUdc, 499, 

French RmuwuKO, 684- 
HnBM el FarlkEiuiit, Londoiir 8s^. 
HcTWvUif Jk Ur, ardiiii BASi 
Bum, huikllu^i at, 93^ 

HTutdoofidd POM Olh»t 
Bqdnrailt ACPlUaet 430. 

HoUabldp^ T«mplit gat, 901. 

Hmxi&irAii Sbah, Tomb ni. Old Beihi. 934^ 
Bout, R, U., archie, 87^ 

Hnriunoocieimx, CavUa, 398. 

Hutl, l* 3, S 4 f 4fi^- 

HtP^thciil, 83, r<a, 117,070- 


jli ^ 93 - 


Bypooiiilt ^7^ 

B^poityta itiD, KanuA^ i6. 3^. 
Hypoi^k^liali*, Egyptian, ifc 

Hyfiol»£}iEllGA, £9^970- 

Iba TmtDOOp Honiw of» Ceim^ >94^ 
IbroJilin Bifap^p 934 . 

^ Iccwdoslk Mowemcal,^'^ 

Ail n/N wM nr# k ^iui'f 4/ 


looiijoala^bp jjj. 

Xctinin, luAhL, 101. 

teTa 3 hu 4 Tcfmb M^kk&« 913, 

Iffiey Ctiiin^b, OiCONp 348^ 
ffcl Monmnedt Tfcreip iBO. 

Bole., 404. 

lii»i>i*^ Tempk 4 X 1 the, 03, 103. 

TUdesfi “ tiBHtbtaiAi^ Ytxk&^ $^4. 
niaHim^ FfTonild ulp jS. 

IJluitocgp optmol^ 75 p gtQ. 
n R«d£iit«0, VcniC^ 639, 

Tfnperidd imdltiEH; Loodm, 1104. 

Imjwbd fafjuMid Fieddn. 915. gz& 

lEnpluvtinn, iga. 

IxspoM* oT^*- 

lacnlMim, clniTEhra 4 il* 47a. 

[QClioed hiodka, Greek tn# ol, 7t. 
lad^Kodence hbU, Philailfflphliip AjS- 
Isdia OScfif Lendodi 8Aa 
liullaii ATchitisctiu^ S8g. 
aonlytUp 903* 

uctUtHlnia lUvidod hitd stjUn, Kgj- 
AnTfiM. indiHilfcCt olp flga; 

Hjuumne iafliOtfice* 894^ 904^ qof. 

cbmtET^ 89s- 

cakumiiap Agi 897, A97, 907^ 

domes ^ 7 k il=»a^ go?, 

EgyiH, iiifluEEW m* Sis- 

Uiilts, 

Greek indoHlOa, ^4i 9^7. 

hyiHstrk tails 

ImaKfl cells Syih 905^ 904- 

raouidiiiEs yny* goSi, 

opmimgi, gos, m- 

miumimL 893^ »9?p 

|>T1LS liiflim£ 3(3 ol, ASg, flgi,, ^7- 

pious 

roofs Ago, I33, H97, M, OOJ, W- 
actdptnis 893, 097 i ® 9 ^ Wi W, (jtr 7 . 
90S. 

tmoplM {Choltyoo}, Sgs 8f4. S9?, 
Mp 991 ^ 

tcaaplm ^wk-EUt^ SAg^ A93, Ag^, 

If 97 p 903 p 904- 
tarra^OOCtS 890. 
toms M. SKil, W. 9 ^ 
trails 9^- 

Tndioa Luuttiie, Oilordp 863. 

MiACUfis Sl KmaLagtois ^<14^ 

933 , 95 ^. 

Tndtaa Suxomk OfdtltdCtnrv^ Aga^ 904, 930, 
SaOiaAEaa luflllAOQe OAp gSo^ 

lofukle^t Tomtv Minidans 
Imco Jaoi^afckl,, aS9p W, 774 + 77 *, 7 Ai* 783, 
7^ AoOp fiiSp Aig^ Aio, 44 J^ @47, 

Oipouela dacUt FXorvace, htAi 
inss Eoiplifa Moiliwnilp 4|ia. 

JapaOmc^ goO. 

SEiaGiiiik| 957- 

loitituio of CaarMod AccoimtBiits LoQtlODi, 
Sfhs 
locals * 97 - 

inleiixilliEEiidatiLdri, 9? 1 , 

lotxnxEuiraUaa ol joaouidioei,^ SS7+ SlA, TtA. 
introdM^ 971. 

lortUdci, £> 09 &e oi the, Palis 709^ 

Hfilei dn^ Parti# 7?9. 
famood, H, MT€hx*i A57. 
lonfc OidM,, lot. itA- Us S05* mS, 971. 
capitals t^y 

eoJumlUp tda. 
eOiablatiirs 105. 
taxy»les 1^5, 

wtiuts dedvatkmi. ol, ia2„ 005. 
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S. foor, 

919, *16^. 9ao. 

Imh arcbitMtm^ 471^ 

OMcwteriij*^ 47^ 

KMmd toma. 470, 

Ub, Tcq»p|« of* Phu^ *7. 

Sion HcnoB^ 

Ivodmu of Mtktofl, MtdiL^ Z4S 
li| M^ Oy Gmt iloE^u^ 949. 
llKirc; S. AiutzHnaiDf, joov 

italUu Corbie 541. 

UAnclfT, 
eolmnin, 56^ 

567, 

incoH^ 50& 

iQouMm^, 
opvxin^ J67, 

CVTUUCMI^ 545t 5dSL 
pUiw, 5*7. 
iwhp 5 * 7 . 

K^>tUrt,S 45 , 5 i 4 * Itfs, 

Wp 1 *^ 7 . 

weol bncM vmI tem-oottap j4t,^ 54:5,549^ 
Sjo; 531 . 
wuituiffi 349 i 
wall% 567. 

I taiUzii jgffutBiiwa trcbltDcIziR, 907. 

6 t 7 ^ 7 lt 

fiuoqOB, ^7- 

* 74 . 714, ? 15 * 
duriotttr* tiii; 
cqIlqpiq. 671, 714 . 

A whm, w , iMy. Ua, 647, m. ««, 7M, 

FUwvaer^ 6 tB, * 14 , 

iracot^y PlJ[, 63^, *3*, 673^ 67^^ 

Wffloa, 6*> ^J3,673. 

Mibn, *30. *33* 034. 
nKKltm^ * 07 - 
inoui(Un£ 9 , 673 . 7 r 5 - 
mnpici^ 666. 714. 

Onier\ us« o|, 660, 673- 7n* 
groBwot, 617* 616, 675^ 

6ib, *rflk *33^ eji. 

pUas 6 * 7 . 71 

Rmiftt 6aj. 633* 
toob^ 6[?«p 66S, 7r4p 894. 

Midptnri^ 61ft* 673* 674, 71 j. 
uiKmOl j, 6^9^606,713. 

Iflnntm, 66B. 

VAHl^ttf, 019, $47 m 6513> 667. 66i. 

Vfliioi;, *43^ 633. 

VefOM. 663 x 
V k«U4V *S9. 
walbp 6*7, 7J4, 

Itftltpn RanHna^uE arcbltoctuf^ hOq, 

muJ\12!K 

Cainf hiiy> < 7 ?# 
obarKt#f. 373. 
mlmUlUi 36a. 
linnjtrt-173, t74, iS*. 

fbndiUtiftt. 2I1, 

S«iij Itoly,. 371, *7+, ifi3- 
opciiinn. 481. 
orojufhmt, 3:84. 

porc^keB, 181. 
nob, 371, 361 p 
K uJptu/Ct xBz. 

jiU ff/frtnm m* iv pdf^ 6/ Iwf, sAidi Ik4 


IUlUui ftaoiMMOg tfchltaila m oa nf fmM^. 
Soniim ItjJy amt SlcU7.173, 376. 
towtn, *71^ t7S+ i8jh 
vBiJtmsSp i»7-; iSi. 

Ixwartb Cbdrtii, 3901, 
tamo. 5lLibi6 T rmpfa ol, 913. 

jEidQon, Sir T. G.* micht^ »6j. 

Jacotitiaii irdbit«ctut;v« TT^Pg 705. 
lUxacta. 795. 

tMtnstnc^ 795, i|7* 04*, 
ehbziiujy-ptaeet, 790, 84,^ ihj, 
^miimey'^tuJct, ^37^, 841* 
o;iilec«4, 706. 
tdcDwl fitrd€oap 795, 803. 

847. 

S4l^ 703. 

pibrr. 703. 79*. 837. 
haU, 7 n^ 3 ^ 79*» 
tannefl 79*^ 84a. 

WMplUii «oU limih^wgi, 799. 
nuuor hoofifii, TV*- 
maiuLoox^ 793^ 
nuurkot baJ^ 7^ 
joifijitiEb* 793, 

CHBfnmiHiHj 77fti Sm- 
«l^airanil, 841^ 
paneUln^p SjSp *41, 844. 
funpetV 793, 8j7, 
plutEr«dl>njts 75J, ftgi, S4J, <4J, 

fUapwdfk, 

UptBtEl^k «*», 

*37. 

wku 1100663^ 709fc 

795( *18- 

S IOt^tM C^UT, HW4 of, 499. 

M C mthjtd nd, 736* 761. 

1I1U utatectnnw 89^. 903^ 904, 90?^ 

W. 

Ite, **3;. Slff, (103, go*, 907. 
nuDOOf (91. 

typtt 904^ 907. 

temi^ *^1, <;5j;j, Jjy, 

Jambi. Di^ of, 4+0 5 ?i. 
Tftm«^Joliii,ui±t.. ^6. 

JftlBi'Mta}.!, AlunadAb&d, 

BiJ«pur, OS4. 

C^ptt^, gjj. 

jMDiHir. 9S$. 

H^o, jjj. 

Jvita Qa*fnEniii^ Arch of, Roica, 134. 

japwes# mtrit4cfam4. 
abaiy^, 949, 

pubffe 9*9, 

bndubv 930, Mt* 

Coaneur, 9^ 
colitob*, 93d. 
connee bfacki;lii|f; gw, 

fardHn* 914, 9jg^ 939^ 

iMown, 926, 9*9, 

Etaibl (nof), 9;|ti, 

faoieb> 910^ 

how, 933* SOJ* 906. 939, 

kCbSp 9^ 

motildbsxm 931. 

OPet^nffiT 930^ 
oniadwoi* 931. 
pof^p 

roT-loiii, 9»s, 
pataitpOB*- 
piM*, 9*3. OS9- 
mminii,9ju 





tK5>EX 
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Jipjmeve MrcMtKbtK— 
fiatanzimni^ 9139, 
root*, T-Mp $*3, 53Ap 9a*‘ 
tflUimJ ^ 3 ^, 97 Qh 

t«A-hiHisdp 9Tjp ^^^9, 

isnipl^r 913, 9*4, ^aas. '^ 5 *- 

theain^ 9t9- 
tombti^ 925. 
i|qd4 939, g jtK 
t™n- plnnhinj ^ gi^. 
waifep 9ii, q^Jp 0j6^ <Jt9 
tftijinpnr^ Ataia UdfiJMt 9^3- 
Jkoa H^IMp W3. 

^ onn, ■irtiki£c:tiiTT;i 9£^. 

, leffiifsoa^ T,i 

^ bnti, 1. 

, WuuliiU UOm* *i B«k at 

OinafJ, _ 

tlo^y ^ppnlfJin^ Churcb of, *3r. 
iioif^LLe-el-Aksa, ea* 94 T, 
pHjiLce aT Sa^ETQ^ ^SrU 
RQtqnda ol tbft Scjpuk^nKr au 
Tnppla q| 65. 

tmi^bi nnr^ 63^ 

ta», *63* 597 | Si Ir efiir ^»P 
^ r*lp/34p730, T4^, >«5 p 913- 
J»i3lt BeacnnOUt, 

J»w Cc^Om Cimbddipfe^ 4*5^ 

OaJwd, 

i eWi Hcow^ iJoi^H 4iOi 
fvitii tTcluleclnia, 6^ 
ohiLauestotiw, An GaUcrfi S>Oh 
Calltfdrsd, 97o! 

Gov^nunemt J^oUiltiiftf fi?e, 

Joats* arctaitacti ^59:» 7®?- 774. ??®*7®*p 
79 s* 7^1 ®“r 
< 47 - 

«H9^ Sir Harattp ntbt.p 43<^- 9^- 
ttsdlUp ChAUdu de^ &dtunj^ 49$^ 
uaoiut, T«apl« at. Pun, &gS. 
uBd^ BwUau 164, 

uiiL Todb CNu Sk Pfxuy. i99- 
limiof CofutitudcEuM Oul^ LcrcidoOi 
UBOi, Tssple at, Asrifeatonip ijo^, 

uiko So^iSp T«mp]f nfp tanuvlsm. 14a- 
^upittTiTftmpk af. 134- ^ . 

Tcmplfr cd, IHocktiin^* Spaldte^ 

15^, u*. 

latter Cd^taitotJi, TnsipEro^p RonUd >49- 
Jtipiia- 04ym]^ui ifm Zm 
Ju^trTp Tem^Id <a, Spalato. tsS* 

Jugltf StdtDTr Ttfttpile al (kc Cwt^s nul 
Ftillu*}. 

UeMf 940. Wj $47^ 
lUltouiio, Siwqur oi Qnnx. 939. 

HidHnwth, Gioalarp 537* 

K4lt-b«7p SfW|il4 dpU[rq»p 94 ^p 957f 4S9. 
KilHxm^ Uwine ol^ Curot 
iUimJc, Black Paji^oda, 

Kamdarrm MabMe^ Tampla^ *<4^ Kluforatn, 

(UmuQtT, OJSlA., Liberty WeawkL Sfia. 
KBOLoDuncier^ bUMitmaetll. 

KnprUkanu Cbumb, AtiKSA, tyt^ 

KwUp ChaitTa jj«npk)p #44- 997- 
KBJpikj GcHt Tfiinpto ci A rrnTina ^ f s« 31- 
femple ol Kbofii, 31- 
K«4iil^p J.p aiebl^ 

Kd7la CfoliML Oifmd, 959- 
Kedlsbxa ndlEp Dcfb^il^a, fta3- 
Kttl (ofl™) *ni«, 9SI (■« Oaw ArtiiJ. 

Kael iwKiMiiif. 459. 97i> 

Kelio Abb«7, aTTn 


Keiiilir«tb 397. 

ItjamsKlacE, ehtm^ at, 

pdW, 733 , flia. . - ■ 

bffDqturihtR bat] 13"+ 

Kan. WiUlaoLp arcbi.p 7Ba. £±9. fi*3v. 9x9. 

ICtm Wpni HodK, fiwfMtcady 
Kcfttfzt^ S. Peter, 43^, 439i 
KvM Brid^ £30. 

Kew Ganlcfil^ paf^odJI in, 76*. 915. 

lempk iUp ^7, 

EyE 7 s 44)D£. 971. 

iCbaJcEraiHi^ Utntika, £97. £9^- 
Kbana g^?. 

[■Llanemii-tKirt^ TocBb etr B®il Uafttn, m- 
Rbrus, TGuple ofp |t. 

KbEKEaba^ bl SoFg^^ }dp 

Rhosmi, l^qe of, TXaitatfiifii. 4^3. 

Rildcbp 91U 457. 

KifU, Cbumh cL 3^3- 
Kikonnd 47^^ 

kUdan -Catbtdxdl^ 47*- 
KllrHp VTiricT, 471. 

KlmbarifT. Rbcpdid £70^ 

Skea MitimDcldl, 670. 

KJujE-pdfit. 971- 

Kla^ CcUikrf Abardmip 375- 

Cambd^a^ 433, 44np 4^1* 7££p £5®- 
Lnodun, SjA. 

Kkn^s. C^Uct^ CbapilL CamlHldg^ JS^. 3 ^ 5 * 

* 1“+43i« 

VCiiig^a Lymi, CtHtncll Rat4$«, Sxd. 
KmlUliJU-jjrktA-i^ g*£ 

KIwka iiwltaiit iM. 
itfcS^te, Olakakii-fi.qitfi. 

KJokako-jL 9 s6. 

Kiindnaj Tenip1jC4 gaj. 

Pkla^ giii. 
towH-cTaimlJiRi, 9*9, 

Klrtjy Rai NtatliMits, 7£4, Aao, £37. £58- 
Kkkby IjODsdale Bridipc^ 435* 

KirksiaM Abba^, j£l, 

K^bwall CathidtaL 49£, 

K^t'9 0 >%y dcHUiAp naicbtociej, amdmh, %. 
KkoEfp airJiL, 717. 

Kdijlhta Hnsfiltalj^ap tif fCnighN of S, JabSf 
fftj- 

Kalabis TcmplaEa, a6j, 947. 

kimte Heuwp Keatp 791. B37> £jS- 

KaoKOfl, Cxeia, rntiy wftrk atp 71. 

Palace, rt- 

Kpotr, Ralpb, ardi^K 6^4^ 

Kouyuajik; {tea ^ilnevi'b>]i 
K9Wt^, mcrtclti^, 933- 
KtCTcuiuii Ki6^tOv 93$ 

Kttttaaberai ^ Barbara, 31ti 
Kuiub Htdar^ Ddhlp gs3~ 

Mwfoe, l^diii* 950. 

Liacb, AWwrOinrtb, ^17- 
Lab^iL 97t. 

Latrrcudle, arabL» 7X9. 

LacoDlcJUffly ib?, 

Lacunadai 97t^ 

Lady Cha^, ^aj 331. 4 ifl- 
LafnCp veJaLp fMi 

ijJtt dTebu]^ ijLJ t #££* 
l^ambatii Palace Cbapetp j3 U 4^^- 
La&mldfa. ebumbn Ui| 11A> 

Lannl arckjl^l, 971. ^ „ 

LaaCnltiav 4 (pmod 91 Firnrll 

G«tliic|p iH- 
Landing C4ilh^ 857.^ 

Lacubli^aH twoabaeifTwl ebuptb, si£. 


AH ftffrn*£ti ]* of *t*l, 19 Irtitk 4*a u /^/nirrAi /sf 9 / t£EK4lr4MuMi 
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LjDdidiui dwnllkp^ ftodlt 7j|f. 

S. Merlin, S1f» 

L^undowtin Hehi^, 9a<>. 

Laimviomp lopiplf At, n8„ 

LinfTHi Crrsitlv^, 

Laqu Cathednl, 44f- 
T j fran'Tim , [88. 
l^rdar. 404p 

■L'An Kduvi»iu 7^3; 

Lathafn H^p Lumsa.^ Sif. 

La TridiL^^ Cae& tsCc ^buy^^aox^Damslip 
Lat^ HUiibaliiul^ 

LiLtmli Omrch ^ l^tfrt mnnf ia Li ^0(11110)1, 
LatenD f^lace, Bow, tffl. 

Latrnlwp ucjit.^ $73^ *76^ 

Laf>^ Xodla^ 8^4, 

LacramtiHi CatiK J97r 

LmLscntbm libniy, Ilamioe, 8id. 

L^vcplump OvJMaulK 4}o. 

Law Coiutip Dubliiu 

EdfUab ReiudMUWp Saq. 

Preach 4 m PaUii da Jcutke^ 

LoDtJoa fH« Ro^al Court* o4 Jiiitka^ 
Uw M4n«^ Towtn, ij», jjj, 4tq. 

Luuica. chtitch at. 25^1, 

Loadwon, PTtigtfib HDoiaml^ f 
Leai uid C£KL|EEi!p 
LefliliuligtcFEip ^ Mufap 885. 
lj£uit« tahfxnad^ 741^ 744^ 

Le Aiiport, 713^ 

L# BmtlMp didll!.p 65^ 

Lt Bnm^ zrdiLp 704. 

Lhpcr, town oip 
Xjoctwtip l^eeantHi, afitt, 

L«dkmr^4 Uai^t 43^1 
Linda, chdtth A% 863. 

LsItMp archt., 7^3. 

LagMaliYO BidLho^ Drdh4 
Lnoxltp Hathhaoi, jtj- 
Lc Uiuia CathodfAl 483- 
LmsoHi areht^ ftfS* 703, TOQ* 

LflDU Toim HjFI, 727^ 

Jut Nhtot. a^t.| 

LkmUE LlWary^. Neir Yock^ 87^ 
i^kiEC, U.S.A.+ botsM hW 07*^ 

Lhku Cau fta fok G^imiuu^ 758, 

S**, 5 * 4 . S®J- 
S. laldoto^ jda^ 

£. Uatto^ zhxA- lijklli^ 767- 
tmra 5S4P 

Laounlo da Vbid, arehitDct« bi8i 084, «o7- 
Leooif arcfat.^ 825. 

Lffjtii Mafrm, Ruitua areldfpcture. 149- 
Lm Fay CiUltldtal- toq, 

LtfMa Cttibedn; 581, s*4- 
Lu Asdcl^iw Chftiwu 49^. 

Lsho% ItBln caplUJ *L LOS. 

LMcot, ait^e.p 6D». Toi- 

LtocIwTt QiircIi, 4:^. 

Lk V*il* archt^ ?dj, Jo^. 

Li^ena Halt 4fiL 
Lmli^ badiivfl buiL ifij, 

Ho4jiita[+ Wurviok^ iyi. 

Leyden Tnfro UelL 738. 

Uhmir MFumcnl, KusBa CUy, U,£Ji ^ 4An- 
Uhcn^ areht.-^. 

Libw|^ b- Uark^ Venice^ 624^ Ojj, 654^ 

5L GeCbPYl^y^ Fecb, yin, 

Lictt fstr^ ^J. 

LkhMd Cathodral, jjr* J5O* jflO, jyj, 447^ 
Lady CfaacvoL 4fi4^ 

LlclifeniicaklreW Tj 4 yw, 3*7, 

Li^» Pnkii^ d* Jwtloe, 741- 

4 J| r*M*n£:M im p^iM #/ te*i, n-Att* 4 


S, Jaqqnet, 5HI- 
Lkjfifne 35d| 43I1 ^71+ 

Yaultinjr, 

Derre. WM at, 5>o. 

Ulie; Mjii dd BemuE-ArEip 713 
Llmbuffl CatbedGiL ^> 4 *- 
UdmUi. CatbedraL 331, ijbp 386^ 3%. 575. 
4». 447. 448. 458- 

IcwH 4 SBu 

LtififT. 

ICmnsA walla, 

$. liary^i Gniid, 4 nj- 
fjftmht *s:i. 

Unoflln^a [nn, Chat^ Lt^oo,, #03- 
ban and nbran^ 85$. 

Uncota't Inn IHrU^ UiidKT Bonne, 8 oOj 
o 4 Qce 9 1 a, A80k 

Ltecoln, U.Sj\.p NDbrulfa State Cspltd* 87^4 

t i n cttf o M fi«tHilliBf^ 46J. 

L^tefp 971. 

Giwk, 75. 

Lioa ifieaEf Sn^ ^ fill 
Li«2 GbId,. Myrena, 

LLoa Tombi CnMos, 113^ isy. 

Upplf arEiiflec^ £t3t4 

“■“Tiisrift.*”- 

LilchfiMkl^ O-SJL4 honae *t^ *7^ 

Little Mapleytead, church at, mi, *85, 5a^r 
Llitie Metrepdle CatbMni], Atncsis^ ^52. 
tiitU Simian HalL Cbeaiiiiu* #[9- 
Littia Thalaiham, PlltbOfW^ S^k 
Ltitlfi Welnetham Chttrebp rn^* 389. 

Uttie Wanhnm BiH, Sutfolk, 338, 403* 
Liespoolp Bub c 4 Eoi^laiid, ss 9 . 

CatheOraL A 6 s« 
ehorcheft at, 8 ^ 

S. G«iwiie'» HbiT 85IL 

Tectmiiiaf Schoob ud AJt GaDcfifl, M4, 

Towtt BaJJp 829. 

LMip houK otf Bome, igi- 
r laiMlafl CathcdtAl, ^Mp 375. 

LoenuirialHr, BrittBDyj ILd^IUl, c. 

Locnil, i^i jaa. 

LoitettA, Th4p Venice, G74- 

Sl Fahte^ 018. 
dd Luud. l-lorafkCB, 18a. 
dd Merennli, tkiiogna, 58a, 
toggle, Vatioui, Ronw, O33, 
tnmlwrdo. MarUnn, nrclU- 654^ 

Lonihanfo, PietnK arch[-, Ojlp 854. 

Lmhanicw Tnilte, ncht, 834. 
rnftrijfai, Aaldphlp Ajn, 

Admiralty AtOhj ^<14, 

Admiralty^ New,. 84 3, 

Admlnlty, Kfesip d», 

Albert Halt 
Albert Mumoriil, 849^ 

AH HillowaS Bary^ 704, 847- 
All HallAW%'j j^oulliWptrkr ^3> 

AUumce Auaraiboe CWcetf Pall VelL 

9^3. 

All Sdnti', MATxaKt Street, 859. 

AH St^h\ Lanffham Fliire^ 858+ 

Apdet Bonae, 8g4, 

Are union llTiiliiiDi^ Straiulp 65Ck 
Aahi MtfftIum yuuie, VVearmlofler. Aoj, 

*37. 

Avtor Eatatc LhhiiTsv Ooo. 

A theiwuin Clnb^ 8j8. 

Badmitvlon Cltih. 863, 

Batnk cd EflitUndp gs, O29, 06^ 
tsnit ol Efi^Liod^ Fleet Street, 9ej* 

4t rifntrd /cr e/BfaiAvd^wi. 
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JjOildrai— 

BwqiicLlnK Haa (OTMecfr). K™dar« 
pjlaw, 6 l 3 r 

Bftnquetlilf ll^nlK^ VVIiIieI^p 774^ 7^ 

BwtMT-SuJKqm' Hill, S<>> 

FtalfijeslJSift. #64- 

Tam H A ^* 4 - 

BoEkllPEh 

B«aiord C4dl«e% ^ ^ 

BudJVii Club, ^ lumMS Strwtt flflfl- 
Bfl* ChiETClt;, CiiMp*K*e ^«■ 

B™)- 

Bfidi^WAtc? UoitMp . 

GlntW Mumm, SjS, ™. 

Ciro^ S*acUuui’H VV«inikii4tfit, ^59 
Bramli^]r-br-Ik»w^ 705' 

^f^pC» OntGitt 
P puJt^ ti dcibp flJO’v 
Bwxlruch Kitw% ^¥bJtiiiilli 
Bucklagham Pnlofc, 8^ 

BnrUiiitUTO Ho4»p Pfasciollljr. 

CAiItGA Ciubp »&o. ... * * « 

rj]i ^rtrt Houa^ (tteni6a*iui3)i Si** y*- 
CatbaBc Ap(»<sjki Chuopdii Gck^ Sqiawe, 

MakU Hil]« 8^ 

CenCktati^f Whllcbalt^ 

Caitnf CrtoijaHJ Courts $64, 

OwpfJ Ci S, Jil. 

Cbaiiim C«» SS9^- 

CbiartertaOUKp ^&3i 743^ 7^5- 
chip«l wwat W- 
half Of, 791- ^ 
dubd 81.2. 

CbcBeo^ PoJytwbulcp 

rfiil. 864. 

CJ^tBEAdU Hoiw. fl2*. 

CMkinii'f 

GL Ormond St,p 669# 

CtdhJ'ft B4 ^h StTHtp 66c. 

Chlnrick Hcuhtp 639. 0J7+ 

eiiia<iidi£ Pjwiib CEun^ 6^ 
rhrkr i Cbarcb# SitMlp Stt, 

Ckdsl Cburcbp !^td6ekl>t 8^ 

Chnfda for wnd, Oifcnl »6|^ 

Chutcb Houtfip WattmujUfT^ S4> 

Chnnib cf An:niCllc£«tHia:, 66^ 

Citr *bd Gnikfo ItAifiutCp 66Cp 

aty chuxd»»p ?6l. ijtp *4?- ^ 

City (rf Ijoodon ScbcoJp 4»*» ™‘ 

Civil StTVice CommiBioo, 

Cl£d^lx2’« Nwild> 38. 

Colfo'i AhmboDicsc, UiTOhiid, 
t ^Timpk MB OardsOAp ItAttH il, 

CddiUii Qffic?, 660. 

CdiiAcrvttUvc Cliibp 838, ^ ^ ^ 

Cc^JaAlllllticit HiHt Aceb, (fll, 838- 
CdtAllbatlocBl 
Coimty HaB S64. 

Ccvsii Gudcdp RMqrlc^r irtaoHi ™. 

Tbeatra, 

CrcA^ky HaiL 351, 

OttCcm Hticte, 6^9- ^ ^ ^ 

J^rroR&kurc How Idamoliiibrtlh |4^. . 
DpccfaAW How tJitiDO^MlH^Ji 635* ™- 
Dw«r Home, Whiialiall, 5i6. 

□ulvUtip ntmick at, B04. 

^llcfA- 86a, 

EMicb Austin Fcltn^ 

HortiB HouPi, Ucnt^jtte SUwtp S64. 

Ely KuoMp Dw**m^ Sljoeip. 

Eitfioa Statfoa. DocIe: fts^ 

A V Pff tn l«f, ftHjWpi 


Looifoai^^Mltaud. 

HnilMi St*ti(Mi, ,™i li» 13 * t 39 ^ 

Foutoa HoitiCi Hampateid. wo* 

Fltarqjr Sqi^* iaOiBOi (n, 83*- 
FonkiL oSeOj 8&a. 

F^imdlkif KoapilaL 799 r 
FTWnasOU*' Hon, 839. 

Fnmdi Oittrcli, Sotio SqoMCj 8*4- 
Gvcfopui Muiaun^ 839. 

GoidwiJlM’ Hiilt. 819. ^ 

Go^ Oak, cbum^ 

G^muOBuE OtRortp 839 p 8 « 4 ' 

Cray** Imi Hftl4 m, m ^ 

G wo I Fefop ?Ar* 7^. ^ . 

Greek Cirni^^ Moscow RCfid, Wp 
Gmnvicfa Hwiid^ Ttip **»- 

^oiiulbimlwp 

HacksCT Wick, ctnrclw* at, Iw* 8 & 3 - 
Hubow Cbflpel, i 4 *g«at Stirel, 8591 
Haiwr HiBEKn Omtch. 56^ 

HaTRlOlkJsl Ttwatra, 8jS, 

BffitHTO VLaduct Hol^t 1 ^ 3 - 

HoUdod Hou»p Kfau&lfflofl* 793 | * 37 . 

tto 3 indlRoad,cbur[di *V^ 

Holy Rfld«mcrpCiTireb,OcrkHJWtil* M*- 

Hdy Tt^ty* Bisobcawif^i GiMs®*, #*Ov 
Ho 4 y Trtmiy Qiundb, OwlaM* 664* 

Hiwne 0®oe, 84 o- 
Hihiimt, cliuccb at. Wo^ 

Hone GuutkA, 829. 

Hotjcl Vfotpda. 865. ^ , 

tlDiaxAi ct Pu:lidllin 3 i 4 486 , 830. 

Hyde Park Cwnw* if 3 ^ 858 >^ 
impanAi Eostitijiev 8041 
India OCDicc, 860. ,, , , , _ 

ladlafl Mukudw KiHwSnKtfflJT Hti 90 ^ 
915, 95 Ji W* 

AOCOEKlWDtS. *64- 

1 imiiir Coostltutinnd CLub* 663- 
Kjifisicyitivi* ebureb at, 

Pllpca, 783 , 81 a* &3a* 

Kjca W(sod Houm^ HitnfMiit™, 823. 

KeW Bridge.. #3^ 

tCew CdJdfuiA, poi^di la, 7 w« 913 ' 
lemple fo^ 847*^ 

Kin^t C(jll<!fiip 833- 
t BrA eih Pdacc Cbaih^ 4 ^- 
I ■lifc loiffm: HiHSO, S16. 

Eflw Courts (£M RoysLCEnirtun JoillctS. 
I irt mlnV t nrn cbMpd,, 803^ 

tall iaii±lllir»XT*859. 
lAucofa^t jmi Fk 4 d 4 fi oDtoeih 
t4iidKr HoWp UnooIn^A inn FtftW, 
800. 

tk^rd's 8 * 4 - 

Rr^tryM»,%. . 
j onj C*»rliilo's How. KeTamgKKip ^6o* 
]_oV Lbnr Codg*-^ KoiocaJtlod* O^iS- 
Mousfoli Hoisc, 836 
Morbl* Alih* 1 * 14 . 858- 
liurborougb Cliiiwl* 803, 

Itciilbotoucb How^Ai^ 

MfloarlfljL 809. 
M^ttropoHlan Llie OC^i^ £*+. 

Mi^blk Tao£ 4 e Hall^ 390. 4 Si* 79 i* 
HooumcCkt, 812. 

Ifordee. oSkifi, Blackitr*Ib, Sll, 8*9. 
Kittausl Q^lSsrSt yV- 
fht nadf* 4i H dhi*fl«i»FW 
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Loodm—raiv^u} ukl, 

^JAbculHJ iibenl Cliib^ S6<r. 

.Vatintul I^nvlflcbl Qlftirt, 

Nabou^ Saft Etiilidiag^ 060, 

lliiiory MuAeaiB^ 06 ql 
K nrgitt FriMm. 0li|. 

K«W Scallatirl Viiir^i 663. 

Stnct^ 

Old LoadfPfi finilip?* 45^1 

OnHOT^BramptoQ. ^3. 

Falter Thtttzr, 6&4, 

FlUthnni- OifEH-d Streel. 

Paul PfudirH >05. 

Pdkaii lAH OMce;. LooibiiJii Streclj, 6:^9. 
P^ce. 66:3. 

PlUBtow, cliT^ncJi at, 06a, 

FbrtLaad PJ4^ 05®- 

Fort Oil IjxNfaa AuthisfiCir BoiSdiog^ 665^ 
Fmdflqtqi] AsvttTilaM. Ddi[:£» tffio, 

Quea]'« KoUMp Gndivlda, ^5^ Aqo, IfVp 

019, fiw, 

Moond Offiw, FetiCT Lane, 659, 

Reform Club. 6^5^ 159, 

Pit^ uulMlii^ 8;iv 
R#nnt Slmlp ^tb QmKlnuit, #J.8, 

Koito Chapel, tprab In, 338* 

AotuaUi 104, 

Rayil AcadLemT af ^tnlc, 663. 

Royal Coum oJ Jiatiw, J83, 657, 85$. 
RaVaJ Stashan^, 656, 

Royal lBatiiiit0 9l Bcitlsh ArcMt^cti, 77^^ 
B* 9 r 

Palnizi^ h) UTabsr ooloiin, 863. 

S, Aju, Kdmdngtw^ WSp 
S, Alban. Ho^tws, 839^ 

S. Alban, Wo«3 StmL ®ll. 

S, AJphfgt. Omnwtrb; 6:6. 

S. AfUkc aiui Si Afpiiet, Sn 
Ek AEtilc. Limehoiu^^, 

Su Anna, Lower K.tiU3±ft7liak B6 o. 

AiifTit%ls4, KiJbum. fen, 

S. Barthoknarw ihc Qtvi% 4^2^ 540, 44 ow 

Ijirthidonww*! HutilEa]. ®a4. 

S. Ikntt. Fiul'a Whu^ ?6|, 

Su QcnatAnJt, in* 

S. Sdda Fl«t Stnci, 6of „ j i. 

S. Vt^:aniiit, 865- 

5 Oflbumi Panrt, tlor^a, 611. 

6 Iimiatan in ttw Easl, m, in. 

S. I>uiistaain \ht W«t, FiKt lift- 

SL Eibdrlfaiia, Hnlbmi, 53448. 

S. Pratkdi, ^^tlof mU, 665. 

S>. G«orgtip BloofluWyp isbp 
S. Gfiorgf'L Haaajcww SniUfe. St6. 

S- GoonfQ^ft Culhedf^L SAtUtffaxh, Sjl* 

S, 859, 

Owie ia tb« EaaL 646. 

$p Ciilief, CaJnbinwaD, Bjg. 

S. Oiha ta tht FlaMi, §16, 

S, Sponlih FlaiOff, i6|. 

S, ^ amei'B Clihb, §491^ 

S., oma^i Falice, m*- 
S, Bt£»t tha Lfiffi, lift, 

^ ^ obn, CktkcAweitl, 340. 

S. flotilla lloUaiid. itoodpi Em^uxCinti 36o. 

S. 

S. 2olm^i Chap?lp Toiirar od Loalixip t68, 
S**, »Jr4». 1440* M7. 4if 

jt« rtfrtmat w 4a JVfiij 


Londoa -^amiattud, 

SL, Ja^ ilaiapat^ad, 

%. LaviYDCt Jtwrr^ in, §36, 

S. Luha^ Cbel^ ^7i. 

Sl. LukaX HoapJlal. 

S. bl4|fniUv Loodkia Brkl^, Sii. 

S. Wcitminater, 333* 

S, Uanib In the Fiald^ B?6, 

SL Martin* Lailitata, Sn* 

S;, Malt AlibcHa, fibeaslagtcas^ §5^ 

Su Mary Aticluii^ 8| 1. 

S: Mary, AMmwt, &ii, 

^ Mmy^ab^UIlp Sji, 

SL Maiyp daptmiOp §63, 

Sh Mary I 4 iil(b)l«»»p Faddhtgion^ §59. 

SL Mary Overio {S. SjviniiFiA) ^oath« 
Tark Calhedraljp 
& Marr. SUAn ft^r/rhigiem. 030. 

SL Mary WMlnoifa. 846^ 

& Hait'l'O'Bow. CiwBpekle, 348^ 0ii. 

5 . Mary-I^uarutp 846, 

S. MiiJkal^ Ctamhill, §11* 

S. Mkhad^ Shoniiitdiiri 
S. Mikhrdr Bread Stmetp flij^ 

S. Fanrxaa Cbunh* SSt* 

& PaniTu SuLtMHt, 

£. P^id, Ooifeni Ganfeo. 146, iea. 

S. DffprlonL 0 ^*- 
S. Fanl*^ CatbedfMp 274 . 5®3. ^7^ 64§i 
Tog* 7 ic^ 78 r. 603 * ^St ^7, 8§5- 
0^1 Cathoml^ 366. ioa. 

Wtllbutco MoatuniEat, 

Sv Faul^tEdwoL 44 §. 


FeteTi EaibXp 864^ 
SL FOta, \iiuEall, ^ 


_. -_ _, lion, 

Savijw. SouBnratic £fea Sonthwath 
■Cathedrjil^^ 

S^ ScfHiktaie, Holtwcn, 532F 
S. WaJbfookp BiiV^o^h 

S* StapbAp WcOlollAitar* 65 ijk, 

SL StepfamU Chapel WaAnimharp 420* 

s.ir, (iihcii'a dub* Wfltmicittcf„ 860* 

S. Swilhinp CaoiiDii Stmt, iti. 

S. Tbqinaa'a HcetpttaL Sdo. 

S. Tluanaa’i Sarniuary^ llircnniDiEaltla 
Sdii 

Satoy Chapel, StrituL %S±. 

Seluol Booid^ §63 

jchooli for, Wj* 

Solenre SL Kendn^ton^ §60^ 

Slioai CoUegv, rhuuea HyT|bjiTdc^TO. t- §63 
SndULotld Mirknt. ifin, 

Soane Miwiotnp 770p 

Sodaly tor the Pttnnotkm nl ChThtlail 
KncnfSedin; 

Somenef Hodsv, 8 |d, §50. 

ScHifb iCtminsx^ MnBciitiip §54, §64. 
Soqtbwftrk Cathedra] p 351^ 336, 3^ 576* 
Staple lea, BoCboro, 7V5. 

Stqlw Nevkitoa), dtoxfJiMaJ^ A6 d. 

S. Kory* 859 

Str^tiwii Conmion^ Uouhs at, §63 
Sun FtK CM6c*^ §611, 

TomFif+ itWp 701. dig. 

Maslar'l t|jiwe» iii^. 

Temple Bar. Kia* 

Temple Chuodhp «!, 067* 346; j^r, 

447 * 4 ^ 

TcUp^ uanlciiv fl^g* 

Townf of Londcii. 148, 147^ 

Trav^ltta* Club, 6^ 

Trt^amr BnihUniti, 620^ #39, 

Tlinlty AlUiahfKUC}, Mil* pnit , i^g, 

rmdff H ri/0TA^ /OP f^it a/ IlfuMiw. 
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Mknil On— \ud. 

Tniijiy HcBpJla[f GzHftwidi, 
0 d 4 iTP 0 iiii^ R 4 ilwftr 0^i;d, 

TJuton Club^ 

Uoitoj Seribe Ciub #jS* 

Univsiilly Cudsefffl, 

VlctDCl* «i 4 Alijert JiascuEn, M4. 
Viblori* Mnnmol^ 

Walli 4 ji. *11, 

V^Tar C>CB«, 863. 

Wattrioo lirid^ Km- 
Watffiiaitff ii4i 3)^^ 

15 *. liS, 1^. sro. S 7 *t > 7 ¥“«Or 
* 39 i * 47 * * 4 ^^ 41 *^ 1^1. 

Itt 4 , 64S, 

Cluwl oi the Fj3. 335 ^ 

Coolwor^ »Wm, 1?9. 

Hwr Virt CJaapel^ jjat, 

4 », 419 r 440. 44 ^ 45 5 ® 3 * 

^ 9 ?- 

Hcary VU'i Tgrab^ iSa. 7 » 6 . 

iiionuftt«fll 9 , 

tombt, 431 . 

CatboOralp 9 di, 
WdUniutte* HnU, 553, ** 4 , *H. 

Wi^umuiftUef hd 4 «* 

W« 3 TiEiiiiitcr 4 -t^, 

VVMuhaU, SnQjqLKtio^ 774 ^ 799 ^ 

8141, 

FAldktt. 1 tk 34 

VVDoHaad'* pnmUea^ RjiigbiHliad^^ 
Viirk Watw-Gate, ?» 5 , Boov 
Long and nijisrt j 47 t *lf, * 40 . 

Longford Wilt 3 «. 7^t^ ^7^ 

Loogbeoa, oicbt, ^7^ 

Loogitudiml rlbi^ *63.136. 

Lon^t, WiXH, ^37, AllV. 

LoaIc Cau. SoVUle, 

Louji^ LAfiM li SkU, Valencia, 3$*. 

Landau, Foiuxd^ Vaolov^ 
t^snaukinbai Noincmbaig^ $37r ijS. 

Loqi Ang pj^ 

Lusekiy Fork, +fra* 

Lotitb, Klwt ai,i 
LoUToin, S, MkIicI, 7+*^ 

Si Flrare, taMnacJe^ 

Tmrq Hall^ aJ(i. 

LniTrOi a* FeoHimi^ 41*3* +a*. 

L^hiyr, Folfiii da, FiiiM, 704* Mo, 
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I f'Harlqga, 3f03« 

Laa¥Te Alusenut^ TOV* 

Lcwer WallemoEua, ijiaEactt 7A&d 
Ldtrthiir Lddgo^ Keadiiijftai], Loodoa, 

Lalnckt tarkk iLDcEiltKlore 3^ 

CallminiL SI 7 i 5 J 5 , 

clunr * tjUi ■!« ^.jS, 

UariEaklrcbeji 
Etmlllbaua, 1 

Lota delta Robrak^ wi,, fiiO^ 

Luccdp ^ Mkftate^ 3?4. 

SL iLutiJOO^ S 74 . 
tnww al, lfi 7 . 

LthHow Cviiit!, 0^1, 2^7^ ^j 4 , 

LudkfWi biiLtior marl&ex, 

F-eatbitn. Jim, 450^ 
rounil idiiirch at, i*fl;, 

Lu» 3 ^ C^i^, 39S, 

Lmikfcit]* Devon, 4 ^tla^ ai, jja 
LutyYca, S±ir 1 L^ iz^L^ S64, Sol^ &to* 870 
Luembnoi^ Foloia du, 703 r 

L.aiOCi T-coipla 0I AonaCsXi 12, 

4 £l m Hr pisies j^ Catf, ^ ii fnl 4 cA ike 

TT 


Lydoa Uonkf, u*. 

Lyinpealiao Chui^^ eootp 38^. 
LyscEatia l^mumunLi Atli^ii4p tr*^ J*7, 


Hip 


MocdcA&dd, Acfaddl aL 40&. 

Uo^COEqbL J,j aiclit.* 87 J+ 

liocGiil Utavecsilji UdntiTaL, Canada, 870 

MoEhirolatiDau, 397i 493 k 4 fl*j 97 *■ 

ItachuCa, Pedio^. ofut.^ 7^:2. 

Uajltf^ic nrij iJrjkA^ WisQUEkdii Stata CHpilnf ^879* 
Moilclelqef Focb^ yio. 

Uid^nid- Orcht^ 0*2, 447^ till, 
lL 4 r^H liwwl, 747 * 7 S 7 i ^ 79 - 
^ Francesco el Gjondo, 758. 

Uadikra, twpie, 9 a|^ gofti, 

Moffdolen Cplk^, tlolfHil, 433 . 
kfopioIeBo Cofiwi Cxniiindgev 

Mogilfibar^p ctipvct, ijj. 

Maeaaigje,, H* Vim Bm, arcbt-, 

Manavdliwa, Jiath^ ^3, 

ILibcmKt ^A 4 JJ Sliahp Tomb q|p |l£]a|mi, 95 | 
kUtaonustaa pSaracfnlc ) ordatectarei 934+ 
^UtKonotHi inJQuifiac^ tn 01109, 913. 

iQ Stcdy# s7)p 281* 

MohiiiaieUa rdi^on, 933 « 940, 


KoJptiiixe, Wi 935 « 

™ , Tomb of. 


GwoUoTi 95+, 


Mataomei^liaui,' 
llokUkOj 94 

IfaicLtoo^Ut's COiy tfow. croodocii, 3. 
Uauoa C4 It4«, 150. 

Uoijoa de J'Ao^iei Greffow Drufm 74i- 
Madoot, CMteaii dr. Dear Fariv 704. 

M 4 i]odi\ IkiiKdett^^ dd« oc., 6r8. 

Cfovaniu da, ic^ 338, ii#. 
lialogd CitbKlniL 758- oltw^ 4 «, 7^1. 

ILallsa CatbodxaL 311 p 
H otel du Sauioodt 741. 

^rCoIVrati CdlVl^ 857, 

Mammal lccB|im 37* ^- 
ICaAcbnter^ iUibo Courtly 
Boole 6 i Englaod, 839. 

CdibfliniL i 09 p 375 - 
Town Hill, 900 . 

510000 CapaCf Hooia of, Cwo, 933, 
HUndorlo, 071. 

Miuulo^ U4f|ld^ 913. 

Monor liow*^ Euirthb. Mnll«Vai, 398, 
Jocoboan^ 79b. 

Maourd^ u^L, 997^ 704, 709. 

UaoHird^ J.. li.# arcbl., 709, 

Moaoird roel. Soventloo ol, 714, 971, 
Hanaftdd Colb^&OtxIbrdi ^03. 

Manoiou House, Loodoo, 8*6. 

Uooaloai, El irabr tb iO p 778, 73b. 

Joco^Koik 791, 

UanUijia^ lodia, 903. 

UaoKfDOp poiottf. djo. 

MistuOp FaUuo deL ^30. 

S And»0p630, 
temix at, S/& 7 - 

Morblr, 69p io6p 136, u^w H7. *aii *^5. 

ooj, 5 t 36 p 138,1*1 p i|i, 145 p as9p im* 
33 ^. Ji*r 54 tp 345 p J 50 p ib 7 p *33, 93*, 

674 r 89O1 W. 003. 9 ^. ft 5 . fl 3 S 
941 * 94 ^f 947, 9 i 9 p 954 p 91 ^. 9 ^ 1 - 
Hiiblo Axcji^ iJinrbm p 19 *, M* 

Uorbius, ^ EilxabeUi^ ijjf, 33*, 337, 

Tomb at {Land^^rave Hrnnj, 3.39^ 
HaETcliiiap Tliealxit gi, kome, 470, €l 
MotCua AurcHiii^ Cfkamii of, 187- 
HafdEtk, TisOple af, 3d, 37, 

Marieobiuv Cooib, 331. 

feidiF ii r^ufTdtf /or F^TOI ^ lilihMlrilliaHf, 
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K4ti«tikbxbc, 

W^Uoibii 7j 
EBalnn ai^ 

U«iket •cnsse^r 

UiHn^t flallt Piippu^f Caio^m, 7?$. 
Lrdl^Bfyt 430. 

Slmw^urr. 

Wyni nni^Kan f 7^. 

Usikci 

JacqbR« 3 it 709. 

Uoiiborou^ CoCIWp 85?. 

UarUjacnue^ H«IK, Fw UllL l^diai|« ttn^ 
Uaxih Cauih. StOCkbmjM, B£^ 
hUrt UJiDTp TAfflsIfr ofp Kvmmi t jo» 

Itortorauii La» lyettnb. t8i. 

Man™* MfltfiwiaL Q&£<inip £^9. 

Morylamlp iafoms io, 87?^ 

Mify Qum of Scjfft*, nMpTnEtftBi to, Wert- 
mioslac Ablicy^ £47. 

MaucdOp ^11. 

Morimiic PmA Mcmcfflalp IotOcHt 
M uosic TaapU^ Ckicafp, 976i 
UMsmry, crti^^ y?* i+i. 933, 

ElruKkti. t4i« 933, 
pc47«atuL 7^, 933, 

RCtabfulai^ 
naUatod, AiSL 
MtMd' MJtfCp 971^ 

M^UcSp scKoerr by tnlgn JgiKX, 77^, 77^, 
Mottftcbii^nta Stati Hpuvcp 3oitoPp ^S, 
Uutiml, F^esq PlEtni, tf iTifn^ eij4, 859. 

Mlltibl I3d ThL fiakfcira 13, ;a/ 

UiiUboa^ E^tiimp Mi n* 

Hmter ^01404 «id wpefiUTBi ^30, 

FtbsaOp R40 h^ O4S. 

ItalK- MatotL Tfttij?iih ]j4« 

Mfl4intEb4Uli. Tbt If 741^ 

MouKMauro ol Aujrwtia, ^5. 

of H»iEi4m RciBCv 179^ 636. 
HolicamasiWp tx^ 1X71^30. 
of tb« MEdjd, Floruce. <^41. 

Mmovatiitt^ RosOlEa vf (»« Coututfauju 
ChciH oip Kmii«, 174, 

May,. IlitiAlv ^rchL, £19^ 

Caibcdfal, jiy, 

S. Qlwfitln, 531. 

53t. 

Hayfrtld^ tvouH 

UcKIol uul Whlif* Rchth^ Sya 

$79.879, JISo. 

M«cca GTC4f KD«^iie» 941- 
Kjabsti, ^a, ^1, ^7. 

KfclmvoJ 4VdtiJt«tur« fM ICOOiantiiqfiic oacbb 
tfctuTt md 4 Gotok &rtfaJf«cii^}a 
calfatdnlft, 354.113. 36^0. 
thapflk 

In Cti|luida 137^ 
ffl EntUiirl^ fya. 

Dunoi bOUMp 39£, 
nwfi. 386, 
vmaiW 419, 

lledid Mauul«um. 

HtdiiUp C^uflLto df U Uoto, 

U^diu^t-Mabu^ KpuldiriJ lazrpk, xS^ 

UMbcit PynimHi ct 5«Jicfi«Tli« 14^ 

Uc^alo^Jsia thsa^Ft atp ItSu 
U cfEactPtl^ 79- 

>ldboufii«, Cilbedraj. Bya 
JPtoriiajnrfti Hduh. §70, 

IC«fo«t-tlupi!%J XHi. 

Mdroae Atbey, 468=, 471. 

MeJtOH Cwutibl^ Nocftilkf 3igu 
llWDon. Cokisal oi, 14, iv 

MRWioJ HiJl. Mjirrinl Uk|e» U.3LA., 07^ 


Bloililni r« 

McoMlr umb ai. 79. 

McrcMim « Lomm dot McroanLlp tfotot^aa 
350, 3 * 7 . 

Mart. CMcagu^, UAA^t 

MenihaUEi' lloTHd, ^tdgiim mil Patch Gdbici 

UEECrwortli 639, Sip, 

Mcrtioi Ccifles®v Cboi^ 4 as. 4+1^. 44 ?^ 

^ 7 g<^, ; ehflPC^ 4io. 

Us-IlbIxeii dnjif Tomb oi!. Ur, 37r 
C 4 tb«dr 4 !p 

MetdJirak, EnjJisIi MfKlIttval. 461. 

Mirtnpe, &o, ijj, 103, »0, 97J. 

MfetiopPle Catbttljni. AtbfiQS, isx. 
Metrof^tu Mmcnffl of Art, Ne* York, 3 ?^ 
Meiioo, artbltficiarof 935^. 
tmaplef, 931. 

Msi» ul^ Gitat Ti!fii|ilir, 934- 
Mmntlstf doon^ 47 t^ 

MiotieJan^dc^ onhL, i& 3 , On, 

tfJS* * 41 * 64a* C 47 j ^49, fiJJ, *?4 
711, 778. £00. 

MlrhrluajOp ortiiLp 614, ^50, 

Mldddbuffp^ Town Nallp 3118. 

Kl>d 4 ll« TctopFo tUll^ jm, 431^ 791-aF 

MilidllltOO. Khooi Mt. 43«. 

Mid-Will iliiltp i[8. 

Mifanb, 10- iHtp 9 l 7 p 9*1^ 

Hikodo^i Folocc, K& 9^9. 

MUaiL,, ardbltcctn^t, Oiw, O ji, 0i4> 

*♦*' 

^(wdai, Ua«iilian', jsi, fije, 703* 

S, Affibmski^ 774* Me. 

S, Eo&kdidD. ittrific In. 5*a. 

S, Maria delle 634+ 573* 

Sl Satkop Oj 4 . 

M 17 otum Ttittip'la ^ Apollo UMynumi, 34* 83* 
110, itj. 114^ 
liioitBry onkfi, ofii, 

Mills H.p fljtbt,,b73« 

Sim™. 957 - 9 * 1 . 

Minor^ Kmub, Delhi, 933, 

*?*' »<'»> «»> 9 S 7 . 

Utooi^ [luUaa. 933, 

Minorv# Modk^ Homo, i7ij ijr- 
Mutouk JircMltictur^ rx, 

MJnstreli* GaUc^p miniittlMift, -nj, 791, 
MkalkviaL tDloalc='i Tomb^ 3fl^ 

Hoyoi Tomli^ 38^, 

Miranda, Gaia tbr, lliir^, 73J, yOt, 
HIscncordii, i*E« rfea, 971, 

Uttcham, Eajlo Hotioe, 810. 

Ullra^ 07 E* 

^yo.jla^KoAda, Tcmpk of^ Tokfo, ^3. 
MoctncRilf: 0 Ri 4 fficfif« rjOj,* 

Matslck^ ofTht,, fO*, nj, 

Modtis, CnihcdrkL aJ7'9. 

Modtm anJijte«luj>. Oar.667, 703 * T^Tf 

ModUiloos^ 97r. 

Moduk, 97 j. 

Mogul dytisity, tfcUtcctme y*. 934. 

Moi«l Etniw?™, tocain of, 

UOMilaEtaOiv, ciw atp 47a. 

M«U»ttxin, 133, 370, 

Behffilkti^, a&i, xOo. 

Cartbusuiip xTfJ. 

Cbtflrtti. 9141, 

Ihinludoa |iEippr«fii:dil of th^, 340. i4V 

IckcUits iac^ 894, 
iris*, 474 . 


illf ro^rravfi la to ^ of OiiiElronw. 
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Btkm^ sXw 

CcrtoR am a& 5 i ^^ 3 ^ 

A34. 

Ckrmoat^ 

Gfttidluji^ 

GfwadfrCtisttniifte, tAj. 

NiUodd^ a^t. 
c2&Gair,£^p26£, 31T 
«f ^ LtUrfr of ci»urdbi»dr 

ViHWff tby 

WE^UaiastAf (we mula We*t- 

miubei' Abb«y). 

Ilaojuiki CAibednls, 36A-A4. 
odli Ml tbf^ Sltdlte 47:1^ 
kttdaei 3 « Ihif himp 4 Ci 4 t 
F wtirmiilt, jOi. 
ocdcrt^ t&i. 

Hoak^nranuouth^ Churcli^ 

Hoofootilb, T 04 -U Hall^ 

Uaoolithfp t. 

Uacttale Caibnbalp *75^ adtp 
Uocd^ S. VaudrUp 54^- 
IE«Lt S. Hkbclp ciuiKbp 

cbiUau. jfti. 4&3- 

UcatactHp KoWp 5 oa«x«t, 7 f£p 79 T| 
Uaat«tHilci&tto. PAliLua PubbIkOb sbi^ 
UoatTM SiMC^I Uciv^^p 870. 

N«w An GiUef^p 870. 

UDauiofiit, CoUeooJ^ Venicfp ^74^ 
of Viik/t Fnddfkkp Coburg. 73 ^- 
D< Dukoof Newuiucp W«itixd»(«rAbbr 7 . 
» 4 r- 

[fldip flOL 

tE^ Loodoop 81A. 

or LTtkralrt^ AtW^i^ 114, 131, 

S'mkl. XauthflAp 1^3. 
of S. R«mr. 1^0. 
of Vlttodd MuiBJiudflp RoioOf 
WdllbgiciUp a FbuIX LcMkdoUj 004- 
Uooiyaontip Englhb ilodtsTil, 450. 

Englixti flDiK&^aw, Tte. 

RotHAiL 17^ 


Mooti^ firttetto 4k 3bt. 

J^CoktcKlo 


kt, jM. 


Voou CallMdrAj^ 

Uoor Pairk, llvtk B±s 
Uoocbb loJSiKiiH Oa Spanilk art, 381^ 387^ 
S 83 * 73 jc*r«i. 

Uoot Hodw^ Dowofco, 8f ^ 

Uordtt CoU^ Bli^kboailip An, 6^9. 
Uoroiod HmD fLitlifik Chtmbke, 41$. 

Uonoot Cbordi^ iwf. jSo. 

MoctrfTp CiEltiia 4 d'6. 499- 
Uoulk <>71, 

ajSp a4l, ¥ 4 k * 55 ^ 

Early Chmli^ 237^ iifl. 

Itl H B fit Golhlc; S45i SS4 h 
I taliati ttpnranfisqiiB, 778» ^Sx;, 

PomfMiuk 19^ 

Roauik, 147. 

Samotidc^ ^1. 

Jfc«0QfT^ ClRERb ol chv Aatiau^ijoap 133. 
Kcaquo^ AdiiuEp 4 t Giiir, 033. 

ot Afanwil I {Abmdlv»)r Conitfliirto oplk 

of Amr* CvlrOi w* 

AtaU MaajUp Jaimpur, 
eJ-AJoa, JenBAiem, 6y 041. 

Cairo, 441, 
el-MiuTyAd, Cairo,, 

Futl£b|KK 4 ^Sfbd» 933- 
CiuL Cmlora^ ^*7^ 933. 

!>uius«o&, ^1. 

C»ik Iifub 4 ai 949 - 


Qmt^ Nmo, 94 iH 

111 llHo TookMSfv Ciiio, 943 . 

Jftmi Abmailftibldp 

BijapecTp 17 W. 

OuroparuT^ 95 Jh 
D tHlt. 935 * 95 *r 
Taimpiir, 953- 
Ma cdiT , 953 - 

oJ kalt-bosTp Cairo, 944 | 937 9 ^ 1 . 

of KtiMcno. Cairo, 
of Kulb^rga, 9^3. 

Kttiub^ I>cLtaiip 934. 

koti r^NJl Ifcoqiu**). Agrk 

of thm EtockU J^nialflEiv 

of 'f^kotian. 939- 

PoxH lldoU Ma^jld), Api« 934. 959 - 
of ^hjiir Skahp Dalhlk 934- 
ol SokLmaa I (SuMctuaiyaiih Coa- 
ttaaiLtLOplir. 9 t 4 ' 
of l&LiItAn Cain. 94a- 

of Sulian HoMtip Cain^ 94a. 957^ 

TabcfiOk 948^ 

Uoflqufk 037- 

Moti Itaajfd, 939* 95*- 
Mmildionp dcmioil, w 1 971^ 

Aoild-SaMeitip 433. 

Byiaiuiiic, 35^ 

CMiLBfep 930. 
iTKotaial. 45-3, 

Early Chzitl^^^ 428. 

En^blb^ 452, 

%Sfntinn^ 4±. 

EoEFl^b Atedlzvaj, 452, 3t>&. 

Goliilc; 6 o 3 » 

BefgiAii and Dutcbp 5M 
BnglilTi p 432p 
EreiKb, jolj, 

537 i 

]tAll 4 Ulp sbl^ 

Spaoifbt 586 

Greek, @9. loi, Taf. rji, foA. 
fiidiuip 907, 008. 

IfltarpRueintioa of. 537 r 53 ^p 
93 *- 


U 


flormBik 45 a- 
PefpmdJcul«p 4 J 7 t 
Peruan, *7.. 

RanaiiaarKe^ *03- 

Belgian and IHxtcb, 74^ 
Eoflub^ A41- 
Fnecebp 7*3^ 

CenDaOp tiS. 
llaiiaa. 7*7. 
Spaoiffa, m- 
RoDun^ ad*. 

RoiiuiKttTUOp 3 * 6 ^ 

Eikplbbli (Norauiak 451- 
Freoch, jod. 

Gmaan, 323. 

CtiJIanp aiau 
Samo»kp g Ao. 

Todor, 457. 

West Aslalic, 87. 

Mount Abn, tenEpkOp 897^ W- 
Mountlonl, E- W-rUrdrt^ iia. 
Mount Oclia, early werh at, 7a 


MnekrosTp nuHLa&lerT, 47a, 

Moglutr (Ur)^ Tnmb of MeS'kaJnn dug, 57. 

riggttnk 58 
Mamnai^ ^pM7p 9 «, 

MuJtlfbU arob, Sanuxnie^ 940^ 9381 

/tU fr/fKA^ art» pofM bf UMif Id #lki ikm ttmdsr il wtftrHd ^»pmia vf mwtmduim. 
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Ifitttkfap Cfetbcdralp Sil. 

GEjrpLoLfck^ ;^7. 

Gsttk iTFvii^al fa?, 

Piiiic«ribGk^ 7^7. 

FroOTlA, 7»7i 
SL Mkchai^ 

UunlcJpaJ biiiliiiii^ it B^tb-p tt6i. 

Nrt'Yiarlip flfgi* 

iloilldpik. Ehlim, Ba|q^B^ 44 x 
Mimidpia, PiUw, C«Dim ^3^ 

MilmkTp SiAdtvei£ihiiij% 777 . 

Niit, ssJh 
MeeiiJ polnliuf, U 7 . 

Monif* Dt.h iic^. 

Mts 4 e I^Qtln, AntUT^ 741, 7«^ 

UiisEiim, Aatimokm, Onotl, 

Berlin^ 7tSL 

Biltiib, Lundofi (w BritUb Ifuieuin). 
Caplldkiuv Romm, 6 ^ 9 . 

DmidfOp 723 L 
Etnucan^ Racat, 

FltiwUlbtiit C^mbrktft^ 8^36. 

Cfioli)«|ial. Flticidillfr LoudDQ, 4 
iadion^ & KrtrtitiitMft (m ZikUia 
Uuxunil, 

LfXLVut («M Louvn Museum). 
Kitutu HistoiVp T iwirtfip 
Oxfoiil k 

Ftoyil UoiiAd S«rvtt« ludtutkD, ^oa. 
Vlctarla imd AUicfl, 854^ 

Vflrkp Hs8. 

Uy^^uxbflTib Tnirk. 0^1- 
Miiddea^ in Dcrie Cmtr« l^p 793^ ^ju 
UuCHaa, AoncicoUi, 76^ 

euif wBffk IV JSf W. 933 ' 

Gicc of Uoni^ T^i 
pAlAoca, 76, 
ibolol aL fg. 
uwQ vallii. 7Ar 
Treaiucf of AtraH; 1, 79 i 
Myc«l«M anciiitectiii** 77 ^ 7<*f 
M fTf, G. Vil, 86g^ 

MfIcctfiiQ*, l^tTMiiil ofp Ghmh^ la, iT» 
MfUuMi, 1^1 It* 

T]rcbet T<jifi 1 i ot, Pcatipdi« i 56 . 
Ninya, Sbokja>lt?p 
NlS bewdp 4 ja. 

Nikxli-i-Kiiatmi, Toc&b of IMeitu^ Ai. 
NaUBda-r moftdJten', 

Uwti'pUflalitf Bl* 

Naiilik,fkii*od^OTS. 

pl^fDcU ( Forodaci 414 

Nh 4 or ofsiU, Soj 471. 

Nif»k 4 , tima of* 

CaatirUo Nuovo^ 
bfin, Bpddiiiit Tnapl^ ^24^ 
iDwo^pliutikagt 1^74. 

HmsthEM.^ aiiif 307^ 

NKb. JiWuip mht.^ 7Si^ ^3^. 

Natik, tompla, 994. gofl. 

NttkuAl GiUrnf* Lwirwi* 83ft. 

Natbual Uiarjil Cbibv Lobdn, 

HatklUlJ f^twinoal Bdia]i;, Londotl^ ftAo^ 
Salients t^epoKti Brnidfllf. Loodii^ 
S'MUvilT. Climcli ol Uh; 
ilaiunJ Hiatory AIuhiuiil, T.jaiiffift. £&a, 
NuftnBa* tctfipla il« ioa^ 
fiMXK capitat at» loa. 

NawuclLk, 471- 

IOJ+ 

Naira, 333* 3^. 


Naaoa, Icfuj^le at. ie». 

NuaiijdLiiA. Look: Oa pctall atp 193. 

KfluaaklL StitvCipitol. IJllOijIa. U^Ai.,874' 
XtMSkui^, 97a. 

Nw 2P°^ GfrViiari* 
iTiebMt 3l» 

Sifinrra, Judbt^ 

momimcct, Xwotboa, 

Nm. dTCua^p RoWr 174- 
^m'a Golden itane, Rome^ M, ^33. 

Nerva. Forum oL Rdoh, tiy. 

W. E.. ucbl.,J«o. 

Neumiuiat«fp Wunbuigp 737^ 

NcrrUl'a Oaii\ Ttiattf Carnfarki^p 

Nii«t Aft Gatlcty. UodlnaLp 670. 

SiTit Courts Ttimtf CdUalic, Cambdilgt^ i>A. 
NAWCUtlfl Cothnii^p 369^ 575p 439, 

Nirw CciIfettBp Oalord* 4a4p aajp 4^6. 

XmbIp 973, 

Fttecdk, LiXEdoOp 
Gtanj^i tK»tairc ^4 3. 

Ktnii Lair LOilr^ Glpe Tmm^ 47o<- 
UamahMm CoUkiSB. Caml^mL £33. 

Now Plflct SbaSjd. 

Newport, IT.S.Ahp Caama at, 87<^ 

DOu^ *%. 3?^ 

Sow $a£mi7y S. fjxTHiio. Floceocr. Sj9p Mt* 
Now Sootbuu Vaolr LondoBt 8O3. 

Now TliEaln:, Bodiiip 
Nowtoci, £ciua4 archl.^ 

Now WalaiojEiuiD Qjii^cli- 390. 

Now Y<Kku 

CJty liaUp B73+ 

Collude Rovr^ 

Cuitom Kmiafl, &7 j, 

EDOpita SiatD RoUfli^r OAjw 
Graofe Omrchp S7&4 
\jeDOlL LEbrmrV. Aji. 

SletlDOCoUtnd Mnsnioi of Art, 879. 
Munkiipai finUdiiig?^ 979, 

FaubclJanifi Hoim?, 

PeoiR^i'lvaEiii Staticfi, 

PuMe Ubrary.a^ 

S. Jofaii ihq DmdrL A7B* 

S. Pattk3c*« Caibed^ 

Trmitv Churcb^ Atd, 
vmm RrsklfftMX. Sf^ 

WooKvnxtb BuMmgp 
Horn ZoafaDdp archtioohiTH iD. Rfo. 

New Zealiuul Cbaubara* Lj^w ihatt Stmt, 
iHOUdOQ, 

fgclw^ 14?. ^7^ 

NiU Apt«ro4 tei^le, Atb«u, 83^ ras. 

Nikffd, ^odciliiil Tratiplo* 

Twli of fcfaiht^ 913^ 

97a. 

NlniBak 14^ 

ampkLllieatlT, 174- 
Mjusoa Carrie, 130. 

POot do fSxfil, 197. 

TvmplB dI fXiiiu, ] jOp t53( tai_ 

NnsioiM, of Athur-^uilr^patp 33,, 3&, 

Piljuoe q 4 EurtudilKi, 34, 3$. 

Nfacf cb, cxEOTuttoni at, 37, 

Patau at Aibuf^b«al-p^p 57. 

Palace of R»rt»ddu4 54^ 37. 

PaloDB ui StumacbErfb, 34, j?, 

Nis^-po^ l^^tfoda, 9*3. 

Nip^p 34: 

Nocsi, baptbtaiy, xra. 

Ncnaatylf, Jj. 

N0B-bi4twf£al itflri4* p%«l iutfodcaiCkjOL, 

BJI4. 


Alt M/iv/nHJ arr te pmt^^ of itwK Id 4 fA^ ik* lwt#> u fmr ^ofm of OlmiraUomw 
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Noak limits^ lEl, SeB. 

tianau toihiettw m Skftr* *73- ,, ^ ^ 

Hcmu (EubI^ RocnHuesqa^i fli|Tdiil«:lara. 

J 49 . 

eaflllH, 

^ 57 - . 

mAiwr bciiifoAt 39*- 
vaultin^p 44 ^ 

fjqcn^DtoD^ Soar. rfottip railage * 1 . 4 ™ 
KoiituiDptcct, S. Johft'i Btapdlilp 
rquiid cbiiriTlij 4«lp 4^ Ji 34"- 
T^iwn Hail. 

Nwiii CrtV ChTjrehp Kcfflt, pulpllp ^47. 
NosUlhii tlktKlu {Bralmmiil arthltactoa* 

0Qip 

NurUi wAiliiin Chuith, Ngriolk. jw, 

^f{|^twL S. FtliUpp inn at, 4^ 

KOTiel^ CatbeSbt iW, 3*9- 373t *5i. ^■ 
churctJ. by jrO. Sttlt, *t ^ 3 . 

DptpbEn inn* 

Qmt blcHidUl, 43^ 

5v AmlrewS a6> 

joha, Si&S. 

Not« Damt, Avi^PD^ 3&a 
Notre Dnniff* toffibe a^ SM- 

NotreDaimdeiPaar, SftWBtHsi 759. 

Notre tSmne dn PtKl* Ckffmoait-l’CTrwuJ, tgq* 
300. 

Noire DamOp Pln^l* . .i ft 

Notre Dimtw Pitk, alijp 47 ^* 4 ^ 1 , 4 @5- 3^3j 
M< 

Notre Damt U Cjaniliv FdtJert* 300 . 
NotMnshinii R.C, i^iircb at* @ 3 ^^ 

Nonua* cifctiittf bapthUry* rfi- 


FrsUetLldrcfae^ 5^1, 
kuFDBa al, J33, 

Uwaikirctio, 5 S 7 ^ 55JS. 

F^cchaui^ 731 * 73 a> 
pulpii at, 51$. 
roofs af+ 730. 

S, Sebdd'i p*raotiaffep 337. 

fhiiiUj 53 Bi^ 

S, SebalilEU^ 35a. 
ttiplych »n JjJ. 
tiro^tcRyni cbardtp 310^ 

NymphieEnOt 073 .. 

Oajioi^ Pynunbff 9 ^ 4 - 
Oak focttts in 53$- 

Obelbk^Ecrpil^^. 

Qeotkatza s Kesdlft, Loodotip 3^. 
in iHftm iM PopoK Kcw, 174. 
in Flwa at ^ John Literan^ Romt^ 3 ^ 
ObervtacC sctkh at, sjB. 

Otha (Mntusi/p eady writ il, yj. 

Ockwtib Maiuiir HdOl*, 413- 4^*- 
OcUtOOaJ Conrtp Vabc^ R«m, 634- 

OcU^^^ortEu^ Rom, 1S4. 

Odilon- 971; HcfodiS Atdcuii 
Odocakld, raluxq, RfHiiB^ 

CEm, i 03 . 

CEniwLei MdY 7^ 

Og*C, 179 , 4 J 7 . TTln 

■mhp Sancodc, 04 o« 959 - 
dooble fmou)din«3, 907. 

Ogivile Style, French Gothic, 47 ®# 97 i- 
oid Admiralty, tmdo&t 
OU Bxmp FuUstonOi 45 S- 
Did Ldodoa 455- 

Old SatrbTJr L«xniON Flanm™, ^ I. 
j 4 U r^#Tf«u«i vt iO tmm M 


Oldiit Thtms^ pdos^p rji, 

Ohmpko^ Tcatro, Vkiestu, *59- 
OLympid. 114. 

PatHtra, ie4- 
PtdMppoDn,, S3< to5. Ii4- 
pnhtk 9d, ZI4- 

BenJoc. ^ 

StaJku, 71, 134- 
$ioa Fmdiep 

Temp^ of 95- 
Olympieioap AUiet», Sj* rta, it7i H9- 
Olymplus Zeus OlyMpuisV 
OfynloQs, imoaei al, t t9. 

Omar, Mosqjjo of, Jcftaal™* ^ 3# 95^* 94*. 
Kairniatt, 939^ 

Open ttmlwr rooli, 773* 3^ 44 "* ^ 

O^mogs fizoaSei^ doorip an4 nHiu^owtl, 
An^o^&raoo, 440. 

Uyuejtliie* 45*^ 

ChSitPft*, 9i4p 915^9^9- 
OKOrated^ 447- 
Eaity Chrbliin, lf7, 

£arl7 English^ 447- 

EgTpthm. 4t. 

Eni&b jlndiMvaJ^ 44^ 503. 

Gorthk, eui. 

am! Outch, 5f9- 
RniUih, 440, 59S< 

Piench, 505- 
GermaiLp 557* 

tnaiu, 5^7- 
Spanbl], 5A3. 

GfMk, 1Z7, vsi- 
ftuUiJit, 90^ 904. 

JaFanoK. 930, 

Kmaan. 449, 

Ferpradkiilar, 447- 
Boiflliftioca, 5oj. 

Delgiaa ui4 Dubchp 74a. 
£n|[ta^939^ 

Fimich^ 714, 

GemmAp 71:9. 

) toUan^ 469^ 744> 

SfuAbh^ 7di. 

;Rfmiaiip £03- 
RjfsnMudqiiF, Kdy^ 

pnellKh [Non3»a}i 44*^- 
Preach, 593. 

OrmUi^ jlSs. 

JtflilaAp lit- 

Saraoenlr^ 95S. 950,934f 9S7i 959- 
TodoTi 44^- 
West Awatie;e4. 

Optfa llaiDie, Draiiden, Tja^ 

Opera Hmm&i Pirk, 713* 

Ojritth od o mo g , 97 j. 

CppcotheiiOw ^idling alp 357^ 

Optical iHtB tnm , 75* 9lOp 
rtfineneotx* 75# 

Dpdfl albaili3f», 147- 

Altixiodrimmvt 147-^4E. 

Gmanlciifnp ej?- 
iiioertiijn, 142, 
mixtum, 147. 

QundramxEt, m. 
redcolatEun, 141, 
scutqlatumH 147- 
sectaf, 147. ^41,139, 
apIcalimW 147- 
tfltte^tmn, 147- 
tmUocum, 14a. 

vBxmkulatum (ie< Qpoi tUElatutci} 
Orange, Aodl of Tfbwn, ld4, 
fmdir H rr/fTTKf fW paf^er 4^ tUiulraffiffU 
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Oblige, Rocdm 

ffUj ij-i 

Otstcuy, Bcmptoo, LpEujjoq^ @63. 

Uit 4 gnA, Andlrbi^ *c_, 561, 

QtrhftmfTKia;. taeoii be^ 3^, 

Qflieri (Cluffc^ of ucikltccttire, S, ?S^ I4I, 

w. as^* aftj, *7i, 71#, ^41. k*?. 

Cwupcrtfte, Ii( I, JC*, 

OvlnthiBa, 11^ t4i^ 

S^, 12a 34 1 * » 3 h 

looiCp ] 39 j 14 ti 

pTcjjMartign*, 141, 

Chombm, t4t* B4J, 

Vifsoljtp J41. 

Tracan. ipt, jaj 

moadslkp ^7. 

AugtHtlliiill^ aM. 

Bea«dkdli«, *6*,. 570 

Cuxhtubii, a6jp 
»ttrti2Et, s^a, 266, =93, 

QimiMp = 65 , 26a, *515* 

IJuifJart * Knigfit^ HiSpi- 

MUila ry, 

rtanD^tntaiQiKaf *63, 

Oito of a^boft. ab?, +iA 

Olden ol Pfiaa, ,£4^ 

AlcsUi^, *65. 

CAmdieK, 363, 

CrmdfaNwlp *63^ 

DamMuAA^ afij, 

FwdiKwii^ 263, 

Fdm of tbc Hcd? XilBjtf^ #63 

Jaqibir 3 &J { 9 e« 

OfUeza vt Janh^ 44^. 

Onlhuitv (a VAultlagp an^j^ 599* 

Ot«p -l?ta 

o^ Okloid, i»s, 

Orid wtcO^m^ 337- 
OrEKfau nf vchit^ctarE, [« 3^ 

OrE»a« tQEEiplet* 897- 
Orkuu^ Hoom <tf Agfied Sordp 
Ormr, f*. 4- I", mh-L, 703. 

Onummt* Aufto-Swu^ 4.37* 

67, 

Bi 7 ^tiii«v 44 iip *39. 

Decanted. 4 J% 

Eirty ChrialUll, aiS. 

Elrtf Etigltab, 430. 

EmUAtt, 4*, 

BogUih lt«diiiird, 457^ joct 

Gothki, 693. 

MDd Outcb, faou 
Eitgil&h* 437^ sirtL 
Frpm:h« 

GfffmaDp 3f7. 

ItalbiOp 543h 
SpBUUb* 3^. 

CSFT!P*Jt* nip J^f&. 

tDdiAH, <9jp fS^j^ ll^ftp hJ)C4p 9 p 4 . 

NMAb 4^7- 
Fe=paiiuciilarp |6l, 

Fuii^tiUHp 19=. 

RvCtab&ajldir, 605. 

tmd 74 a. 

Flmutk#* 6iHp 673. 

Fieodip 715. 

Gcrxiuia, fa^ yjou 

[tJiU 4 Liip 67 i. 733 , 


OmsquEal-HVWj^lM^ 

RfmXs^jD^ti Spaiiid:Ep 769. 

VoietiB^ 6i4, *7=- 
Rcqiud^ 2^aG^. 

Ronuatsqij^. asS5, 

Eui&l) Coffman), 43^ 

FtEDcbp 
Goman, 193 - 
Itaizaj], aSa, 

SATaccnieL 960. 

TiJd;srj?i: 

^ Wftst Asiiilc, ^p 
Or Said mabel4, \& t. 

OnieEO Cathbilffaip 354. 

Otpoia^SS' ImSacoitl, Pldnrncop A* tp 

Oii«fJe7 P'Mkp 843, 

0«ti«, tliEAtre it; 1721 imntn at, ifta. 
Oawwliy* ichodl *1. 429. 

Otrjotd^ ^TPt, aflx. 
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PtKc twe Sudiu qI CoosiaatTO}, 
SAtorDf i35p 

Vena pa Rflm«v 1*9, ij^, *tJi, 
VeppMlan, I5J. 

Vtiliiy 154^ 

T^trr o# MiTrAtliJt, 171* 8ij, 

Tticrm^ ^ hatba^ 167. 

HiEims at Ajripp 4^ 168. 

I4r.l6«. i6n J 4 «,«jS,S ?8 
J^letlM, I+1,164.16?* i$», 64L 
^bm, jsa, 6j}, 6J4. 

TnjsB, ( 65 . 

Tibw, Attb flj, tij. 

B*^p of. 168, 6aj. 66B. 
gambol AElffiifltaL 17 q> 

CEcUhrMetMlk, 179, 

Jbc Conwib* 

IJAdrLuL t7gv 
Ttfij^d'A ifii. 

Arcbp. jgL|, 

OAatnn, j6jp 

TiidmliitD dI Lto 1 J]« 
v»ttw l.«esi*, 6^. 

Plilitt, 634, t 4 t, &(S, 613. 

VsmM Jud Roibfi. Tcaifite it, 153 
V«j«d«. T^pfe «i. tit, 

VmUt Tanpl# dtp 133, 

Vt» ApptAp ifla. ^ 

Viik p«Ri»|£L4, frjj, g^a 

Mhuoll 636. 

M«dhrip«i3: 


Rdmlrlnp uthheel^ 7ja. 

Kood lofti, 4 Ai» 974. 

4tl, 4^3^ 

AMf, j9a, 

4ii,glo-Sdxm, 44 8 
Affrridb^ j®, 

a^Ep. 

DecdniotL 441 

§"Jy 9™“^i *«4. «*. 

Sbijiifa, 445. 


EA^IWJ- At/ 

46 *. ioy 

Cfliliic, 6*1:, 

Bellpd mud Dutcb^ 

Enil^ 446, yts. 

Fmudi, ioj. 

OefimD, 5^7. 

Elmliiu], adSi 

iBj, 364, Ja^ 

iBdiiW, Bgo. aj'j, Sff?. 898, goa, go*. 

«*«*rt,?14.571!. 

+*a, 447. 

Nnmnbiif^ 7 ^ 

open t^w. *7,, j*6, jB,. 4^*, ,a,, 

-_ ^P^T^tpQld, 

gffprtdicnUr. 4SL 
i^ 4 £li$afMie^ fioa. 

BelgiKu iitd Eutcilu 7+t4 

TOT, in, 536^ S41, 

» 3 * M.. Jn4» 7 ^ 7*4- 

Ircxman, 7iiL 
lEmltac^ 6^ fifig 714, 

Sp«lhii,7*L 

Kdouji^ mom. 

RooiuiwiiCt 3 ^ 7 - 

(Nontlma}^ 44B, 457. 

FreocBp 507, 

Genn&a, 3x1, 

ItollMi, *8*. 

«*.»««. 

tnittod TwW, 

Tudor, 431. 

WMt AaiilUc, 64. 

Rfflie, TudoTt 461. 

KW WlBdCPWp fl74. 

Rflaai!, Witt, of* Muitp 768- 

Routti Stotiii, ]6, 

RiiBm0 CoUcA 83 
RotllTii Clu^^ 

ATtlit, £64. 

R«»^ pBUndp SeiM, 6114 

R-Of-tnil rrilllrttnri^.^ f'fi7p 
Rwtnatti, 974. 

RotheDburf, Eopfm mllL ra- 
RoUieur cSstJe, 471. 

Rou«p CaUicdtal^ 465, 

HAtel dai 450 u Tat 

P*^ dt Jurte 4 t< 7 «. 

D ^ 9 ^ a®i- 

ta^, Iitlnd. 475. 

^orioitk, *36. 

N«,,l butllw Gl BriWGA^lmj,, TTt, 

rtad^ it «/ 
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Rov9i ot La W^ter CdlAfirir 

UmAao^ 

Rayml SatiJ Ciullei^ DiutliiOAtb^ 1^ 

Ro^l PflU^B. Amitfindjimt 
rcit 3« Piilacp, wiitc^icrK ati^ 

Rc^al FiiaM. XiyL^JS- 
ftLiqeOai, PalulO^ Fla^WBOi 

Euiuc cro^ ^71. 

Riiskm^ wtitLii);!, jjOi 
EustScatidu, 974. 

ByiMAd&^ Lilfnjyr VirirhiUtrt^ 

SaalAau, tfoktHUera Cailk^ TU. 

SackvUle CoUf^ Eaal Giijiit«wl, 7«. 
Sacnnifltit Pclpali Diitu Gotokig, 

JlD. 

Gcnmil Gofbkt 
£. Abbo&diAr Cqwv sSi. 

A^axij M^sactln^tnEk, LceuIiQA^ 

^ AglHSir EAiav, bSl. 

A^lde ftiocf Ih Mura^ R«uf, tl?, *i». 

S. AfutllUH ^^7- 

S, aEW» BinmtiffaML, - 
S. AlbikA^ Hdtbara, Ltmikm, Siii, 

S, Aibu^ Wood Stmtf LoddDA, 5 ti. 

S. AlbaAL AIsJDor, J5t. Jfr?. 4:^3- 45^^ 
Lidy Ciixpist, 47<i, 
lAA at, 4]^ 

5% AJpbif#, GrefaidcfaH 

AmbTOftop MiUo^ ^74^ nai. 

S. AnxitaiU, Vwma, 344^ 

£. Andn4, I^Butua. 

S, AM»4p Eoede, 

5u Andrew d«1 Bootfi <^53^ 

S, Aadf«ip Vmfllli, 

Sk Andmr,. HfliiiiEinD^ 

5L AsdnVfl Catbodr^, 

S. AAdrew^i Hall, Xocvicbj d&3 
S. Aa|«£o^ €i 41U cf, EcKii«t 157, 

A4UU, Ou^ ^1 
SL AA^ Ut4 Sr / 


Ibpu 


Su AOUk l.tTTHitWHKL Ld 
Sr Aima'* Qnsrdb, Lirp 



S. Aatofliiw, PUwLEaj 374. 

S. AatOlLo; F?dcu« 54t« 

Sr ApoUIJun In Cliait, RavstULa, Ji*. 

S. ApoUmar* JflUijvn, Rawmfla^ Ji 3 . 

Sr AupK't Caiifldfut 3 ^^* 3 Tfi- 
Au^tine* Kiiinmp Lfindoa, &jo. 

S. Au4^aUUHv Kann^tfl^ 83&. 

S. AMtwainBiw* Ihurv 3*> 

Barbara, Kailtenbm, 331. 

S« BHXthgJjcanaw Ok Gnat, Lnfl^ 

don, lASi 44n^ #47* 

& Banbaknneir'i Hcapll^ L n od ofl ^ ^9r 
Sr Bwtr €;™lictdM^ 436^ 

Sr Ben«t# PaLii*i WAa^ Lxid o O p T^U 
Sr LaoAati, 91 Ir 

Sb UiM^ Flcft SiXKtp L^ODdoOi 6ofi 
^ Bxidi^i VkJnft, iMdufOt 
& Carlo iBe Qualtro FootzEiQL Komd, £33 
Sv Cataldn. PalmiH>, aSi* 

Sv Caibetinn'i t>iurt» Sotntswl, 838. 

St Catluiria«'> Ca£ks«. Cambaklte. 415. 

Su Cbapisile, FarU^ 4ed. 

SL CJmsn, BounHtmnntb, ^44. 
s. Ckoni Oanaa, Lctidiu, Bu- 

^|±fna 3 te, Rn^Lt, ai^, axQ. 

Sr Coatanxa^, EtOonc^;, 

S. Cri^iA di* ta Loi, Tokd% 947i 
S. Oiw, Flitt««, 334- 
S. Cnn^ WkltKbH 4 i«:rp 330 - 


Sr CtW HiMpitalp WinehfitDT, 43^ 

Sr Cnat. SfiffOvU. Oogcway at, 3115, 

S, Cnnibert, ColAiii;^, ji7p 

Sr PaviiF? Cathf^Uft], ji?*. JT^- 
S DcEHtritn^ Salonic^, 

5. Abb^ Cbtirdit 

Si DvUBtQ bI un kb pidinatidH, ^74- 
Sr Dumkanln thtt Eaol^ iooikAp 375« flit 
^ Diiiii tan |u tbp W^rt, LoaidM, 85^ 

Si. EBaalrftla, MarUitfc SmK 53-% 337- 
Sr Baif lun, SaJuTUinaiH 75"- 
S. BtAflilrixIa, Holbocn^ tonikiar 33% 44^ 

S Edermn tAbbayiMiw-tloiiLciei}, Cuu^ ^:y 
301 h k^br 

S, ^tklUlA du lloutp Fdflfr 7^ 

S- Bufl^acb*. Pa^i 

St Euatur^o^ ULUd^ iduma 308. 

S Fosca/TortdUi,. *3% i5j% 

3w Francoco d£Ua ¥1^+ Vini^ 

St FnincAECo d GrBEkdOj Madnl^ 75^ 
SrFnncaix). RlmluJi^ 

^ Fnmonm. Aaslftip jbif. 

St FranctSf >^o[t|iy£ Hkih Lomloa^ 903. 

Sr FrmI, l^rf^ni, 753, 3O0. 

S- GaH, MmiiatBfy Oi, *&*, 3*7- 
S, GtnerisvQ, libfarp d. F4xt% 7L^ 

Si Gnpc^ BloQti»kn^, l^mdoa. Bad. 

Sr Cepf**'ft CatAadmL ^utbnrk, 838. 

Sr CfisfiKH'a CbflpiirWkiKlKw, 35% sdjp aao,^ 

440 , 4l7i 4iJ% 

S- ^nOfRiP, Uqncaata^ 839. 

Sr Gdorivr Hano^tf ^iiacir« Ijoaikm, Bad 
S, MaiJ^ LIvjirpOCik, BjB^ 

s, Ckone^'s Lobdont B$i. 

Sr in U19 Eastp London, Bab. 

St SaAKdciip aax. 

S Own, Cdn^Bfr aax, 33fl- 
S. GflJimalb-^-LBynj C li.ltf a iT de, 8«ft- 
Sr Qikii Cambamli, LDfidbn, Ssfr 
Sr Gkkf, C4iQbm«E,573j t7t. 

S. GUd Jij tb« Ektlil% L«ulOf% Sad. 

S. GUlurfi ArE», 7v3i ^7Bi 

S. Gl«bb«j V«cic%^ij34- 

Sr, GkorfEo in Vidobrq. Rcbai:^ 183 , ai 7 « 

S^ Gla^lo dtl GTftJp V«Etli3nj d34- 
Sr Giorgio Uiwnfv^ Venioap ddn. 

Sl GlaVAnBik Gapiiitcry ol. 554+ 

Sr Gloviaml toii ErDiilti, 

S- GtovaAiiitn lJtm i Ein , Rqiii% 317^»7% =8% 
bsi- 

SSr Giovanni 4 Fado, RntsdE, ai7: VcHtoe, Si-j 
S GodcAardk HUdsbdnl, 317- , 

Sr OaHv ol, Valkiifllki, 53a, 383^ 

75% 

S Gndutop BtiimK Sia^ sto. 

S tbdenp Btahnptiaio, Liwdoo^ 33** 

S, Iwit^ OofuliuiilboplR, t|d. 

Sr ifidmo, Laxi^ jia. 

Sr Jac^lw, 474), 4'^*- 

" 'uCK^tm. JM. 

Fioeaillliv^ Loodoni^ fli E- 

aotn, SpaniBb P^aet, IjoadWi Box. 

Vinm'& Lliib* Loodwi. dajjr 
iKn«*fi paiM, Loadooik 353t 
K« tbe LmVWe#tfljjMta% S59. 
din*i Cbapd, T4i«w ot Xamnno, 348 ^ 
335i 430^ 436* 44O1 44^* 45% 

S. Jobb'i Cndtge, t^bodga, Conrt, 435. 70% 
Jobn^'l Cnlkfi% Oafoni^ 4i3- 
Idto, ClAflcfiavraU^ 14!. 
fJnL JtiQiliinil Road, IfsnadAgEon, S^- 
oiin^i 4^^ 

alin*i Hd^ialp NoftbwnptuiL, 439-30. 

dut'a tJoaptui. Sbci^KcnEp 


4S nr# ^ pbfiO n/laxl; tn mkieh Hid rutd^ it /ttf pa^m b/ iJXiilirv^4onJr 
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Jdhii L4l«m3, iLomf. {mc S, Gknrmiii Lb 
Johq, ^^o^Edl^ S&j. 

'ntai of ttw SludJcinp CoMlUlthi^le-, an^ 
Dim, itnl tiDn Sqnm^ 

Dim, f(«dhi!L 

cam lb* DlTiiie, New YM^ 

, obn, Upi>ar } 4 xkvoo 6 , Lmuiod, B&o, 

^ofaOp W EstDitftst<r, 
iiu dd IcM R«7a9» Tdodo, 5^3^ 
u4«f Uamputead i^ardoa Fqlmrbp S63. 
lufco j P4i¥tiv^ Bircoknu^ ^63, 

Ccvln'i Glcadalofi!^ 4». 

Lunbcrl, HiblolidiDp 53^. 
latwiTDCiq. BraelkKCdKsi-Avoci^ 4jfi. 
l^wTGEiai^ Lchadon, flu, 

i^wnaid, Lflit4 Labfmjick ia, 5^0. 7if, 

T 

L^fiuut FJoixfk^ ^9,1641^ 
l^EUO Ctigfi k HuTB. Kbnm, Jr7p Sift. 

I^rcmo k Rouid^ iflj, *36. 

uir^oso 4u DaxELBAQv Au- 

LoLilf ELxlilbitjEKtr ^77- 
iMk^, CbMdki^tone Cftusvnv, 
f Cb^sedip F firid o n. Ifl?* 

LuJh^h KcM^itiil, LocidoD^ fljfl* 

Ly^ ot Stlik, Wmai.tmj otf S3 Jp ztk^ 
fld4dOLL^ FUiwip 4^ 

MiWklffiiMp Vflulijff toip loy, 

MM 4 mxE, l,jw i 3Q n fitiafR, Xj^cloa. fl^i. 

Uuw, Leoo, chuU pbOk 7flt 
Iprokb, 330. 

M4rf[4ixtp WniffliQitei, 351^ 

M4ru dc^U ADfdl^ Rchd[», i6fl U44_ 

M4tijL del MkKoUp m j 

VHikn, *§3+ ^34, 

^4nii dot Fiove (FIik^ek OiiltDdia]], 533, 
A'3r Jr 

UmiU dtJ Matp BaziodaEUp jfl*, 38$, 

Aljind dd riuu^ liiixTifkiiii. flis. 

ALoiiii fM So]«^ 137. 

btarij d£Jl4 CosuDlaiiaiie. T^dl, £45, 

Muria ddU kum4, 6{>IL 

^uuj, Vcmt*. «0p 667. 
fliuia deila Spiaa^i Fau, 534. 

Hirij ddk Ipittona, ftomt luft, 

Mirld dEtk Gfuk!^ Mliiiii^ 6 %^, Ati* 

li*Zl4 ££iilac4, Komc:, ijtk 

GlufuiH 4ai F£«j, Vtlilte j4i. j*6, 

^ fitpjteLCo tngnwj J17, 

Mini k J^bUKii^ Tokdiii>, 947* 

ssa'&s'iSi.Y**"- 

Matin tApm kin^vd, 

Markp LiammftiMLp 

iTmkw, a^ti MO. 

s7fl, 353, , 

Lii^«T, 6a4, Ajs, 63^1^ 

UATtin, vin Lorlnupp J4J9 l 
M flrtm^ ColWVp 317^ 
lUttiu, lAodqioip 551, 

^ttiD, Lodfiu, eii. 

iUrtid m tiir FwUi, i^odwi, flat, 

Jiuliud^ Locu, S74. 

asisijstetsari.'r’--'*' 

Muxf lUlecmarf.l^ociikiL, 8ci. 

I4iiry-ai ItiU, Lmadoq^. 

Miry'a Cldtludnl, l^biuib, 833, 
rfjtjwmett d/i X» Leu. 4* 


QapbAlU, 843. 

Mjtry 4 HwpitbL C£ii:!b!*9ierp 
S, Udfy-]e-£^Vip LondiDlLp 34^ ill. 

S. Ui^y^l^-StTa^ Loodtm, flao. 

S. Mary M>;)fld4JHAc, i^ddiD^on^ fljf, 

S. Mary OvttiiTj Souttiwuli C4diih 

S. M4jy. OllaiiL 436^ 783, 

^ Mary Fuum&lumtofp CoaitaqtiEi4K4ra 
K Wijy, PdrtMfl. B63. 

I Matr^ Sipk^ ^efliluiuaap Lcmitm. fljfl, 

S, Mary* Wmrwk^^ 

S. Mury Woolootbp Lombard Ssi, LcDdmu 8^4 
Mary Cbc You&lcr, York, +40. 

S. Cobitf tomuuoMt iO. 7 jol 

S. Mkhaej and ail An^gicK w^l Cnird<m, Sflot 
£. Uicluwlp CbarkstcHrip U,SrA,, fljfl, 

^ M i g b at ip Coumhlli, LoiHlaji. ii|^ 

S- Mkbdjcl. Hikk$]beim, 3174 
£■ Utcbj.?!, Mnulcba 7f 7i 
SL Mkbulp Sbofgditcba LoodiMu 8^4, 

SL Miobdip Lcwalc, 74]. 

5. Ukbck in One, flfli. 

Sl Mirbiiej, Luccip a 74* 

S. MJi^ek, Ikvlka J*7^ 377, S^J- 
^ ^dr«l, Rrtail ^trf^t, LtinJcUtp flil. 
f 5?*^’**^i *77- 

5 l Nicbioki Cburcb, 303v 

^ HambbTfl, 83 fr. 

S. Nioak, Bah, 3H1. 

5 Dvsq. RfipiMtL 47 a. *e*p flSfl- 
Pabk^ VAikdiJid, 3#ip 

5, fVEtCTM Cliumi^ Lwjdoii, 

6. Faii£f4t SUikBi, Lettdoa, 

St lUfvh k Mursp Keeb^;, 314, stj. 374, 

S. HdIo^ Lo^Ap ITflffWioe^ 6&fl, 

Sihedml, Ywbp flTfl. 

» niii uui Louk, Parity 700, 

£i Patilp CfiTont OiiEil^, LcH3ii^ 14®, flooL. 

Sr Paul. Dnphord, Laoden^ flaG. 

fW WlmWj fl£l. 

§. Fistl'i Scliwl, La«d4i», 4,4. 

f* S?*?! W|- 

Sk PfeWl Hoapitalj Bntdl. )oa. 

6 H*t4T, l£elt«lfl£ 4J,. 

' Ur ^ 

is<h 

fijts. <W7.*<8, 

**'“*’' iS3rll<.»i7. 

^ PeHf, vidifikli^ Loaitau, a&t, 

|ffip.¥SSi5J“" 

I' Hmatiaghaw, B*6w 

f- M^l), (434Xl8lE(Kl, 0^, 87,. 

f- S*”' 3»5, 

S. Hem, C»eB. i*j, 

§■ Ltaflui, +86, 

« g*™* J-«iv»lii, TaboBAclr, Jack. 
c‘ 2™? iiuutcew^ Tempkiegt, dw, 

S, Qiwuti^ M«}vik4, 

Si Keu;, Attb nt, tSj. 

Tamil of Uu JuUC i8ot 
S-Sa:^ Rottie. aiDi, 

S. Veniae, dj* 

S. ^lawi JiilM, 6u. 

||ai^ C»«n,:^ 

^ In llin OwiEp Cuui|4nUaci|kttf, 14*^ 

r^dXir H r^ftrrni /?r paftM ef ifkrl^aHivJUw 










Sv SanrScn? PslilobTKticv, CfimU«[n»pler 151. 
S.SavicHtr'i,S«itbwirk (SooUiwvKcCatMf^, 

SL Stbaldoa^ KiithdIh^, 53*^ 

S, £?puleJirr« CaiqbrLi]£«, lO?. 

S, Stfpoldin, MoQwfTL, iindoiL, jft, 
iSS. Stt^iiia isd Eiocbm, CocHtiAtlnc^^, 143, 
151. 

& Sa£d, TouJitisb^ 3 ^, iSjp 
S. Constnntfi^b, t«t, i4l^^ 

iswSS-ajia^^,. 

S. SotihiAp Tirbizdoilp 35^. 

Sh Sp uitOy Fliiram^ 63^ 
g, Slef&Qgp iii, 

^ Sl«pJa«> Ctiapeil, WeitEiJnitor^ 4t*^ 4K, 

^ St«pbj<%^a Cl4ib^ 

Stepbon. Miymce, 531, 

Sk SlepbclXp Vbdlu^ ^ 33 t 
Sk Wilbroak, Lwio«3, Q[[p pAf. 

& SuplMtip WeatmimUrt ^59* 

S. SuJ^cr, PmtK 7ii^_ 

^ Swrtbla, 1 i 4 mnn» 

^ TbodttQp Athena, 351,1155, 

S. TbecdOfCp CtiajFtxntj&fl^er 3>|6 
£. Tbeoduh, Comtaxitiiwfile, 135. 

S. Thotaaa,** Hcspltxl^ L/nifkm, ®6o. 

S, H)ciQU4')i SwhiMzjt Livdon, Wj- 
S, TcophLiM, ArifHp 195, 300. jSTi 
S- Urttiht, Tinyca, 46^. 

Sw V^utfni. Uudp Sfto, 

^ VIhoU; Atiikt 3-&J+ 

^ Vjttle, RlVdma. 141- 3t6. 

^ Vuilino, Abbnillff, 4^4. 

S, ^mrfd, VMk, ^>53* 

Sii Eicouil. VaaicB^ ^34^ 

Ss Zeno lit^noTfi, Vemuip 167^ 177^^ 37^. 
Samolp ctiilDtK^ 

Saert CctfUt, an, Pidi, 7ifi. 

Sahaviaa, Toniti of Sb« Sfuli. Ojt 
Sakkjj^ Maatilu qf Till, rf* mH. 

J’jTimMolPepil, h; teaer^wf- 

Pjmtbidv 

TwapJes^jii* 

SaMai2£Wi. lida^ at* i9«. 

Cm de U Unjdui^ 75^. 

C4lth<rfna,^tr 

old CdthedTMl, 5^1* «7A. 

FkUdo dff Monter^, 761. 

S. ElUvba^ 75Et^ 

Tom dcl CtiywOi 5^4^ 

Saliibary. Cath^dml^ 331, jM, 3^$^ 37^ 
^ S7A, 447« 45?, 438, 647. 

CoiL«tt « Matrdoa^ ^lO- 
Ejn^ Hot^taip 7V9. 

Hoa4« io the Cl^ 


I-|i 4 t Cb«p¥l^ 43Cv 
majrktt croaMi, 430. 


XiifUtT AirnihouiB^ H^XO. 

Salfabiny* Sk Afr^Di, CiUMd^ 870. 

Sofhnt, Cbrnu of. Eocu, 174- 
fiona of* Pimpcft.. 101. 

Soloaua, ChiitEh td the Hotj AIKKIIb^ 3^5. 

& f>cthairTi]^p irtt. 

& GicorgOr ii^t. 

S. Sophu, 353. 

£Mvi« Dioti^ a.r£ht., ^ 

SiUihun CaUKninl* 717, 

Samarw. forura At, 140. 

tem^ lod nto At, Oj. 

Samoa. To^la <ii Hen. 1&3. 

Swi WSD Exhlhltinia, S77. 

jv/eew 49 W* la |!iA 4‘4 0/ t# 4 f, ie HlMki fk# 

UT? 


Sao FnndAco Cjchlbltlocp 
San ^imlcium, twum 378, 3II3. 

SAOcbii t%ievo^ 891^ J 9 o 4 » 4041 9 «A. 

^ top«, % I, ^,408.9x5. 

Saocta^ol tb* Bnlh. Delo«, ti4 
SMfallOp Anl. da, mhl.* fi34p £53* & 43 ^ 
SwurallOp Glylidho da* 641. 

SlJUirakhrXei, AKllt.^ 0^ 

SkOKvIao, An:ht.p O14, 4315^ du* ^73- 
Santtiga wt Cocoi^tdA CAtwdnJp jit* ^ftip 
75*. Ttfi. 
itoepl^ 7^1. 

SnitACO* CoApAl alp Toledo, ^firi. 

Sao-chow, Fa^oda^ 913. 

SuKcalo acrehlhMtt^ 034- 
AiulTtb, P 57 . 

Artbbn^ $40. 
chAt&cbif* 9J9r 

oolmnu, V40. 94?. ia*!>- Wl» W. 9S*. 

tlouiei, ¥J4, fpn, * 4 i, ^ 4 , 9pi, ^9, 

^ 9 JJ.?j 4 ,«fl,«#. 9 *> 1 . 
tenuitfe dmUtoetnicy 950. 

BmtiuL, 94A. 
puy^WS. 

Gfntk: innuonML Ofo. 

940 ^ 05 *h 

Tfidtfthp gso. 

Lhflilww in Skltr* *75* 3 ft I* 3 &i^ 
in Spaliig 581, 

KhkEia (rnnn>j 937+ 

Enlnaiiits^ 34 Sp ^40^ 941, $43^ 936,957. 
mosquei, 940^ 
cEKiciMkiga. pftow 

iSfMmffs, Wi. 930. 954 , 05 ?, 95^4 
cxnnnieDt^ 940, 

Palao^ 915 . ^ 3 ^ 
psufentive^ 943* 760^ 9ftl. 
wnUn;, 94^ 
p^anSi 936, 957, 

nwfcf H 3 r 53 ^. 948. 050 . 05 ^ 03S 

Sosanlui foi^&aoo 950. 

SponnSi, 947- 

STTian. 941. 

tMlsv 935 # 045 ?- 

towffl*. 0J4. 

TurlfhEli, Q 49 -i 

inuftfoAi 94 *, 04U 95 S^ 757* v^» 

fnilb, 94 t^, 957 , 

SuraFpsA, Cw iRlantk, 701. 

OthadraL RatahiD^ 53*, 
atccple, 7*1+ 

5 tiiieuiii* cipitAl* In, 5*6, 

Kotm tfami! (k1 FUm, 75ft. 

Sartopha^n^ 179, lik^, 

AlokaDder^ ztl^ 

Ccrvrbad, 140. 

BtraACAn* 148. 

Cfwn A lOfibp Cnidoa^ f 31 , 

Stt^p PAlooe Dl* IQumabaJ, 38. 

Skmith, tm Jt* 894. 

StrvfftAii^ raAC 4 ot, hi. 

S 43343 d 4 n ACChitOCtU^ 03 . 
dotiK 4 , 6ip 948, 
tnltoaoK OP Emosikp 950 
Satnro, T^raplo of, RotOflp 133. 

SatyrtBL Brnot * 133^ 

SftE^EiTp, P!if 9 To Coowrta,. 3. 

Sl.v^aLCn« ctchltes^ 857. 

Savo? Chlpdj Stra^ Loodoik, 1st. 

S4V07, onotolK^ 1, 

ScaIa dd Gi^otJ. JJaga'a FaJahip 553 

SciIa ^ 4 ^, tbv Vflticka, Rcp|S*v Ml. 

Totab ad tho* jS* 

SesEpoed, Dtrcbt.p 598p ds4. 
fwfct^ ^ rtffrtidM poia q/ 
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ITOEX 


SchuiiErl, urtfan. 

SofaUnwum mX XkitpitM^ 7^ 

Scfaote^ ai4^ 

School Boa^ Offim, Lobdoo> S€o-j. 

Scbooh, EDglhb XediKnl^ 4:16. 

Rfftak^anofr, 79^ 

ywiw , 0(« Loudcio, S60, 

ActOptor. 1051, l#3, 

^t£a» OMHildixif ist, g?4_ 

Seotl, Gefler^^ Siki, 

Scott, G- UilbRt^ trcfih, 

archC 4 -^ 5 * S59L 

fwtt, ^ GO^ G-, iinJiL, SHp 

Swtt, r. Oldrid, iftlu., 

ScoCthh ATchttecliu^ 4$€L 

ScottifilE Bite Tffiipb^ Woihitatftocu 19 ^ 

9174, 

^Scnswv"; 403. 404,413. 

moQl^, 43r. 974’ 

Sctttptuie f^bCHsitJ, Aie^iio, 33^ 33* 
i6cu 

75 p Ijif tilS 
Peraufl^ M,. 

Ronu^ i49-5c»« ao6^ 

577^ 4J7« 4*1. 

Fmkdi, 483, 3 o(L 

Gcrmad, 




.^4. 


cud 


|c(i|pta(c. as3^ 8 $ 7 , M. 5«>J. 

ScuJptd», MohometjUi^ $!^i535i -ftll. 
Sculpture (BfaAiiHnn}^ £li«^tbu 
JmXtcau, 643^ ^47, 

Fwiich* 7 t 3 * 7r5. 

G-mu^ 7it+ 

IU1I«, All, *73* 67+, 

SfMuiBh, 7^. 

Sctllnjiue (FODi 3 C«squo M K^uopc) s&BL 
finjltih {Nocmui^, 4J7. 

Ffraich, 30#. 

Gmnan, 303. 

IteHnv, 383. 

ScvoiJi dJ S.. Mlom, Venice, 634, 

ScaUu NortfaiUfibcTlAiid* *23. 

Sthaatlfh (bk S^hutU]!. 

StcoDdjrite [Hml, F^uicJi Gothic^ 478. 
Scctkko, >W4- 

S«ddm£, J, D., ciEht.^ ft*4. 

Sodilb. 974. 

Docmted. 418. 

^7 4 J«l 

MqEmjMi^ 15a. 

PapEfulkuiar« 

SeiQQVu, AIcmw, 5*4- 

aqBfl(Iiv:V 

^UMizaL ciJBiUetl, 38}* 3*3, 

£, Cma, dcx^ay at* 363, 

SflMiUt ^ 

Sdby Ahboy^ 8*3. 

Sftleuidd 4 /chitveiiire 6^ 

SrBat ChaUe, TanL «{, Ftittehpocc SEkrl 

955- 

Siiiiiiiv t) 

Semper. MiTiihL, 738. 

SsoaiD lifHBT. Gcmbriii A 830. 

Soseierc^ Pyiuiikl of. ri atriMP - gx 


Seqs C«thainl* 47S- 
ilciiav WUliaoi jTo. 

SopUatyk. Vi ' 

Soptimicu Strrarys* mhp Rodik. 183, A;|o» 
Tempie, «J, ^ 

Sertio, a* 4, ooiL 
S«rv 4 ado&ip uxlu.., 7^ 

Seti Tanpk ol, ta. 

Tomb ol, TbtiM^ 48^ 

S<ww 4 k^ ■chooJi at* 4^, 

Sevwy (vflultif!^^, 974, 

Ses-ilfc* Akuu, JJ47. 

AmhaasadorL Hall o|^ p47« 

Patio do led iukKodjas> 04^- 
Scvillc^ fa£i d« Ayttii££[iEtePtOw 7 f 1. 

&x{^te v»tl}£iK, m. ili, 41 ?. t^l, 

£|£l 3 ffit% *06* **Ow 
Saail, 974, 

ShoU^itai, Pl^^odo* 913. 

Shaw* J.^ archL* 158, 

Sluir* Ncnuaiir iizclit.^ 

SbtsilfiekLlfaAtL Uvw Plate* 8*4. 
Sheffield Tnm U^], 8*4. 
gifb^mJa n Ttiea^ Oil^. Bid. 

Shah, o(, Mhl, 954, 

Smt Shah Timiih, Sahaatdkitip 933. 
S^LOvtofL, cahiBot-makxp 847^ *7^, 
Statme Abhey^ 33a, 363* 431. 
SbartHTW. S. JohiTB Htspi^ 430^ 

44 ?. 

Sitiiid, 925, 9ig^ 930, 

Shogim, luoftuarj leifiplm of. 943. 

C M 94*. 

tw af the, Tokk^ 933. 

Sbopa* Romao* 191. 

SbreVn* Lamb Jt Hannao* Hithta., B8t* 
StectwttnzT, Butcher^ RpWr aasu 
Uatbia t£iU» 799. 
fcbcnl hl 429. 

S^nw 0/ S. UffuJa^ 

Vcdbnrkl, 3V#, *iJ, „a. 46t. 

SOiatALOj}, 

Shiiliit-to, Ka^ta* 
aiBiiij, *rthltorture, 903, 

Sdfy, archicecturt, 905, 

SicyDo, th&aize at, 71. 

SjihleT Sattei Co^ CambridjCe, W 
cMlo^ AkaabileT t>aKt»|diaeLB^ 

Tonsh ol li^.WecpcESt laj. 

W^DaOdal, Kimheriey* 870w 
Siciaa* Cothadnb 53,^ 1*7, 

_ , oJSL CkvHJwl, 53i. 

Pakaao Pubblico, 
tower at* jSp, 

Sjbai^BQu TnMib of Mhar* 933. 

iSifi'OSiKf.ri’."* 

kenm at, 149 
^ RiAiiiD wMir at, 34?, 

^loe, Dkao (It aicht^ 71*. 

SjlJuat tuai Towet^ lijll. 


5 «iilb Catbadral. 474. 

S<l3l]a£±cr]1>j ikuce of, Nlm^veh, 57. _^ 

AO Art fa UaI, U w/i^ Ukr rntJtr U rf/mjti /<* . 


s^k. It. acpbt. 79 X. 

^Itogk ddTiiiwitdk totoitoi jSi. 
Slcaq afcht.1 949, 

Sion CoUr^, Loaiofj *63. 

Sfce Hcii 4 »e* lakwatm, 813, 

Eiog^j Kttd liio, J30 
attine Ghaptt, hit* *41^ flji 
^KTii! Culk, 7M4 73jp #34. 








loaj 


SkeUl^ foaoulie ctUi, 

Sk^Jtoa. cbiudi aU 86o, 

SypiMf 1 Hwm, <^«ii1» 

Smuriw, SLt vckit., 

Sttlriu, Sir R.+ artht., (a^, 

SmJti]fi«U MafkBt, L«»d«i, e6a 
SmiUtfOD, H„ ■rebt, 778^ J^- 
SitiitlEiCLa, R.« zrcbt., 7^, 791. 

Smytta^i ALmfbotivA, HakWabmO* 8^9 
Saum. Sir Ji^ wlit> 78 Ah 8r4i 
MUcom. r7S, 7&7. 

Sijffii, 074- 

SdsAOdH C4itHKtCfL4 I^Ti 483. 

SoiAf. 397, 403, 4fl4. 7^lj 07* 

SolArif irdiL, 635. 

Sc^dlLQiurcki, roof^ .189^ 

Saloaiioa, PtlM 

Tni^v al»JmiHkni. 83. 

SototbiinL T«ra Halt, w. 

ScfoimBt KcfplUl, P^twortlv Aa9> 

SooiETHt Kottftc,^L«kdoDp E30* 

SoauntbpftTt Ttttnpl#. 907. 

So^ptinf Omrebp SukHp ^3^ 44*- 
SopocaBip cliiirdb aL 

Sarfaqmw, Qmrd& « tM» Kirli^ 709- 
Sea^otr zrcbtL, 

South AfrlESp 4rtiihiH?|u» ia^ 

Southwark Cathedral. Ml, 13^^ 

Si^ Oeco^e^s Ca tbcdj^ 8381 
S^thwell Calhnlralp 36^ 37^ 

South WexeiII Itau^ <04, 4I I. 79^. 

SpalatO. aqneiLaert atp 198. 

I’alacfr, [St^ 

Pofi^ AizfcAi e 84 > t^t- 
T«niplo td i^tiUpluJL rj4- 
Temple aijopiter, 734,^9- 
tcmpksvCt 
Sp«q, 974* 

Spamtcel, 974- 

SfwuSflh Godiic «nMt«4QEie^ fTtW 
aiulnift 584^ 

39^. 

^St-i 

droturtciw 5834 384 3V7+ 
eohunnis. 384* 

KKt^ gflij sBa* S&3, 

domes, 38a^ 

fcckAlKtiui, aStn 

Voodeli inauetwe, 581, ilr* 383^ 

(oouldixije^ 5A4. 

optnlE^ 1B3. 

onwneat^ 386. 

phius^ 334^ 

r«i«* sS^i 74", 73^ ?**- 
retahk» jISj* ^ 
roclA. 3^5* 

•cuipturvv ite 

ifcnta r, 38+. 
ipirH. 3^ 38a, 

atolned jiSj;^ 58J- 
towm, 381. jBa. 

TAultii^ 3S1; 3&a, 5S3,383. 
wjillij 5ls> 

Spaakh Ketwesanei; ardptactm:. 8, 747> 
■iijilinl«k 74 

BaroQiie^ 7*8* 75t* 7ftt. 

731 - 

ChtmifUfmqwt 
dmlkano. SSr- 
Ctissirai 731. 

76F. 

danimL ?37 n 784^ 

Earty p<r»odp 7jt- 
eccinlAiiilka], 73 ti 

4M ra^rmwwi Art fi? f*t** 0 «4ifA 


SpAOhlhi RirflAfeauiiE* KBfchitoe tu re paiU i HA id .,. 
fmoow 757r 
Cmbo pdr»dp TSt- 
utodcm, 

Ud<xi&b mioeufir^ 751^ 7^1^ 

DunMlAfiw 

icKcazofTtlt* 7^^'* 

(nlkPp 7W, 757. 74St JA'l 
perhodA of^ 751. 
plan^Tl^l. 

HatefiAqutiH 7>t» 75*^ 7*t, 7M* 

coctfip 7*»P 7**- 

Kulpliao, 764. 

eecubiT* 754^ 

lowrf>> 737^ 

VAolElnf . 733^ 7S7- 

Willi, 781. 

S^EAciiib Soracepic afchllwture, 947^ 

SiMik* HaU, lAOUAldin, 414. 

S^UT iS« SpiTrt CulbidftdV 
Spbzrtatertttmp 167. 

Spbink, ibe Gnbit, GIibIi, 4* 14. (3i M- 

$pliici«a» AVtaium ^ jip 

Splwp |£if p 326, 974- 

bnioch, 3^8. 416^ 

!l^lkb Uwii^aL 370« 3^8, 3 h 3. 
Hn^UtiOQ «t, 318, 

Gothic, Sd^dih ™l ftileb* jiAp 
370, 5S6, jMu 
Frtrflch^ *78^ 5® 

331.337. 

Spfl^, 3ij. 385^ ^ 
opwa wock, 331. 337. 34^P 3S4p 583. 
R enaiw a ft cer 533f 8*1* as&- 
Sp^retCathedM £83. 3^ Jt7p 3*8. 

Splay. 974. ^ 

SpUl ftfrSpAjaio], 

SqttAfv Ml eodp 334, 389* Il6> 5«>- 

SqitteEb arehi 354.583.5^ 9fia.973- 

Stahiao Tlierbiww Footpeii, 171. 

Stadloop 114 ^ ^ 

Athoni, 77. Ji* ! Delphi, JA4 ; EpbesiW* 

itAl Epidaural, 134: Gm^ ^*4 J 
Otympbi, 74 t^4 - The^ ta** 
StAdtwcEnbaiii. Hmuttf, 737.. 

StaJhxd muslfipAl buUdinti. 884. 

SUiiifld fbtsa^ jotth 3lov 437,458,484 **4 486, 
5<*6, SJ0 , sB 4. 58$, J«i “d, 76.. 
SUh}««, cbmrb at, #84. 

Suircasa. Cbit«^ d« Bloii, 697- 
CbJUau dfl Cbambonl, 697- 
Staifcuea, rbobelhaiw 741- 
Geutpior. Hf 9, ^^^57- 

Stuan, 80s, 8t3. 8|7- 

Stalactite bradwtira^ 937. W- 
cd i b gk. aSa, 9»- 
arnjmifiit, 9^ 961, 
paqdentiTi^ ^fjp 960^ 9*4 
vaultfQgp 540,5*S. 

VDfk, 960. 

Stalls Decinled. 43A. 
defiuitifXk Clf« 073- 
£±t^b kfcfia;miKe, 7U, 

Gcatnan Gothic, ysS^ 

Eialhua Goiklo, 36 Bl 

Pf^peuihcahir, 46*^ 

Spanirb Cotfak-, 31^4* jho. 
Romusuo^e. 

Staiaihhca (or Lata], 

Stanabwdf the Bedn *£5 

& urtiD, tomb tS^ $47. 

tkf eecJ^T 4f TMfrmJ fw pit** nf tliiaiirrWi'Mwi 
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StAGtcia HufMorL ^ 

Gki'UcHter, Tmj 
StapTc jj6, 

St»p^ Saa, Lsodm^ TOJ- 

wtaMuii, u. 5 J^, 

SUte lfoa«^ Boitoo, LTJSJl, f.js. 

StalAwn, 

^ Stecu/’Tbe. Aahvsp, 177, 

5 m (m Tflrwenmd 

Stttofurt, tnwtaETwS chmuh, jit. 

Stela, jji, 

iss.rsts.fiu;*’-"'- 

£”**1!*”* *®** 

3tul«a nlL 075. 

Scdtia^ of uchi^ jfij. 

Cowtan!^ Hnfcitd, 4 »l 
S tM^ tjr portk4>> 

iCacr^plu^ IJ4. 

DelfiU, 114, 

Efiidutna, fsf, 

E nn ieni^ Atlfctt>, ii*. 

St«i:paTt^ churcS ikp 

St^Em KduK; Wlll% Jftl, 7g4^ 

^^'^Nji^stao, Ltindae, £±wb#i al* ^ 

c?l!' 55?™ Horthants, »m, am, 

ISSfiSiTSa'™”*''*'’- 

issra.'isr'iSrsr^ “"•»'■ 
ISJrSaSasiSSfw. 


tNt>£X 



. liMt T47, 

---• -™«a Aff«. J13I. 

Sbn^ 973. 

Stow Satdalpli OiaTcb, ita, 

Slmi Efoioe, Bufklni^tiEi gj* 

Stnbo, 11j_ 

Stnp WTtam£Rt^ #41^ 

Stnsftmjff Catlwl^ 4U, 
Strmtliondr-Qtt^Avan, Kfsooit 

Stmt, C. Eh, ucbt., 355, 

Stmt ef Todiba, BnapeJL iSo, 
nkkOEud^, 14$, 

String cmiM, 975* 

Ipo^ FkUxaOp F to r e t tLe p ^99, ewi^ 
Stuart andutactcncp 57SL ffl;* 
bclubadtj, 34V 
cMt^-ldecw, S M. 947 - 
cMmary-qtanki, r*, 
coikttiatc buihUziA gn. 
cwocrj bow*. 
knuJ guikttip &47, 
ft qrwv 

tulfo jonap'worh ut, 799, 
nw^ai9,ajis, 

an, sm, (a,, 

wwn. JuiEft, 31.^ 


Sloart 

tfTVQ bOWdf 
irimliiwt^ Slg, 

Wnn, vorle otp goj. 

StocoDt till U7- a^ia* i*6w fill, #3*. 

A 7*3#i S3Ai 

Studlfl^ Ro^alp qborch at 
Siut»a |tQ»), ^94, 

Stditeart, 71^7, 

Stjle O^alDL Fpso^ 47S, 

lUwd^ T^hU^tunt. j+4, Mr. 

SqiUtHtuxD, 167. 

SiiOT, Abbd. 474. 

lubdounlTcfa, itoMtue, €<»nxtuitiiiopkv 94* 
SuUlrw, Lp Kctt* 37^, 

SulEmn ^Imob, Mesqm, Calfo, 
guJlaa liasflan, H«qu«, CaiKk 
^ tanlsfa. tomb, 949, 

StunmoT Pa^uHv P^hSi, 914. 

SuD Firp Office, Looiiaq, flw. 

St^a, Gn!^ Tffizple oF, Fa^jra, 

Sumuiii, Temple frf Po^dq, g^, 90, 
pto^bn, tiav 

Si]p»po9ed onijiizt^t tSataemicK 
SalipnasIpcfDiatadqtIn} eJ Wfmtcri^ 540, 

Saata^ Ara « Angustia, 183 
Arcber trime, 33. 

Un) frli4i^ 33, 

64. 

tfflnbt frt. 

SultoQ Baniaglqia^ coitafe at 
SutinD CoidoSd, KtaooJ at,. +ja. 

Suttcm Courtcfuf Berfa^ 4^4, 

SttKop PfaM. Gulbfqrt. ,39. Ill, 4*5^ J34. 
Skm Vfooie, Citf^lMatar, iza, Kg, 

Teotsh ol, 434, 

Symxn^ J, Addfaiflltflcu 7«iw 
Sycm Efou4Qi, Ulddleaex, $45, 

Spvdu^ ampbl Ui^tEe tc, 174^ 

l^ple «f Afheiu iCathfflriiq, oq, it i. 
Tbeatiek til. 

SttIu Suractmli: ojidiltKtizEe, aer. 

SjltrJea 975, 


fii» FaniJa 
leof lic 


0- 


Tabenukoif w Tua^tdtp f. 

Tabemacle, 975, 

5 w^ 74 ir, 7^, 

OmntHta 4iJt. 

Batty 453, 

Certfun Catbe^ 333 . 

ItalbLd. (kiiblc, gAu 

TsMM 4 owtT, 437, 4j«, 

Tirbhania^ igg, 

Tibma, MotdiiCp 94*. 

labubinump Rocne. 140, 

J.* “***'♦ ^‘• 

T?ii?.j ■ A?*’ “ 5 i 939.434, 

Tuottli, u^bitKt 5 j 4. 

T4lsia W ^niK.. rt, p,3. 

TanKHLboir PuoO,. Ptbio. ^t+, 

T«i|ar^ rem^c, 

Taanniiui. Fatlztt stt^ano, iflt 

tbotr* Hi, *7*. 

2 S^«: arris’”->*■•>«•«■• 

Tarputrr, lemplni, to. 


i^sa. 


Taumt ifmetit 926. 


39 $, 4 Au 










IOZ5 


T«ylof, Sb- IL, 

T^iykv Institution, Oslo^ 

Teft-bou^ 92jp 919, 

TrCto Vioeiiixa, 9i|i 

Tob««H» Am 01 CmoMLi« tl4- 
Jorum St, 149. 

Tecbnkal Sdwoli and Art Gtilsrfai Uvtfp^oL 

T« or r^-cukct, &94» 908. 

Td^d-Auams, Ein=^diia tiouu^H 
TbUo (Emiiaukp 5^- 

ToUMODt, 00, 94lp 07^. 

Tompm fuiotiUp i47> 6 ?j|. 

TempieiDalD S. FKlrotn AloatorlOp RooHip 6 Jh|. 
Templfff tli«, luOAdoOp 7911 619^ 

Tempi* Bor, iMudotu 0is. 

Templi Church, Lutukrip sjt, toj, *67^ 

351, ** 7 f 4ft. 

Tonpk Gsrdefts, Loodoo, 059. 

Temple, tbo. Uvuo^s LotidoGi, I19. 

Teaplr, Abu-Shnbclp ib, ja. 

Gmt, 34. 

Ahydoa, t3p ja. 

£icula.|iltbp Epkliiirqiy 
Spalsto^ XJ4, 

A^rictilEiaTTf Pl^iLp 914. 

Apditiiiain, 03, 90, 95^ tt7* 

AMtSi 0*4^ goA. 

AUbdp 146. 

AmifixMip D0r-^-Bohirl, 51+ 

KartiaJe, 15, 31 i Low. IS, 3t. 
Attitiuat^ 

AiitMiiuos uid FauBtiiUf Hi ^th" 
ADuradhapmUp 697^ 

Aphniop ^txliui, 9}. 

ApolLv Cooiutip 03 p 09. 

ApollOp DrkHj 9p^ 

Apono, Dthdit^ ^ 

Apcllo DidfuiBiffr Mikrn*!, 63, no, 113, 

ApeUo Bpicuruia, Uaasm^ lOf^, 103, 
113. Jl>So3- 
Ashur, |6. 

ArLemit, EAcuus, 83, 

Ephesus (Axnhoi^. zds, lup, 
(Mdlmiatkjp igg, njf, 345, 907. 
AlbeilKp Old ToE^ilfl od, Alhegq^ 

Atheoo Pii^hdSp PkWic^ 113, 

Athen«p SytaCuSfcp 90, aaz. 

Atimt fstt urdcf Auseds). 

Boalbelf; drcUUi Tvmfim oi Veou^ 

Crest Tnfipk, Gt, ijtp 543. 

Tempte J^itcr, i 

^lAr, poj, 904, 
fiaioUp 907, 

” Bifiilics " P«fttum, fl^p $9, 9*. 

Bobb, S3p lOT-S. 113^ 114- 

ifiS®** 

BhuvscMwar, ftod. 

£ibs-Nimroud, 36. 

Culor sod Phlliii, Rome, tjo. 

Chi4kdniv]Ufi, Spb, 

Dfl., 903, ’flo+r 

Ctudul*. Great Thu^h 93t. 

CocKoedp Rouie, ^ 4^0- 
Goa jsv«ais}, 903^ 

Cocwlh, 7u^ 05^ 

Dtha^ ApobOp gou 
DonetEr, Pantum, 00. 

DtwiEri, rfi, 37, 

AH it/mmti if* 14 9 f iW, Ju ik* 


Temp te—0 piJm HTif. 

b0r-d-&slun« J5. Jt* 

Diana. Ephesqf (m Arteada). 

^'hl 3 ^ f334 SOI. 

DUtrzrra, Ifannl Abu, Bg?- 
Pluaywe, Tm, loa. 

Dime, 

Rdfi^ 16, 04 , 

Egefti^ 90. 

Ertfp)i 40 t 4 > 094^ 

EJephjLitdiMv 37* 

Eleoa^, 03p oOl 
Rlkn* 094' 

EpheBUi (Archal«}p toa, 109. 

IHdienistk), i 99 > so 5 p 145. W^ 7 - 
Epidaiicos^ 9n. 

Erwhlhdri^ AthBtUp 0i, luh-tog. 

E s J B j k, ah. 

EtnucAU. [40^ [49. 

FoctuEU Vbruit, EumUt 
GtmsTp 097. 

Cml, fiaalbck, 133, $43, 

Bsdldrp flOjp 904^ 


Sflluiua ^£hmL Sif 9 a, 

Qfl+ttt tSe, Traill, 
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TunvtiL, ji4p 9/3, 

Tukod OrdcTt 141- 

Tut-Aukfa^Aaici, Tjcmili at Tbebws t 3 + aft 
Tuxedo. U-SA., bouMS at. S76r 
Tvki. pEofitebtturep jsfiu 
TTo^bier^-M cbuircbr^ jis. 

TTroprailm^ tjlp 975 - 

Udalpu^ Isnpkt BgS. 

Udior-y Ciiora^ da, paifttw* A36 
Offiii ^boe, FSonmie-, 611. 4 tTi. 

Ubn CAttaednl. 53 t* 538 - 
Town HaH, 5 J 4 + 

Viiiber* l^ple, s^. 

Uiuj^ Pytmiiid oC SabkArAp 14- 
UuctonA. 167- 

Ccim Club. bXHtxHLp 
l^^pkm StxtkiQf TormtO^ 070 - 
UuiM Qub, Loukta. i^S, 

Uoltfld Stal£». ATckUAcImit. S 7 f. 

CoLotiijiI or Goofgbii, 8^. 

CdiuulBl dwelliPf% 871. 

Gathb: revivxL £76. 
tfodem PecM. 673. 

United StaleA Sank, wladclpblt, B 7 S- 
Mkkarr AcadeniT, Wirtt DTist, BBo. 
UuiTveiltimL Aittneaii. S79. 

Ucijvffndiy CoUcge^ Loodoii, S38. 

I JbrttfT, CoiEiM^ S w. 
Otllvwid.tT {ncttfjt LUiwy* CambdasOp^ £69^ 
UEiJvmJiTp Alolb 49 KEmxjv!^ 731. 

Fdhibuif b, £30* 

Cb 3 «ani<'Bjg. 

Bfootnalp @ 7 a. 

TonmlOv B/ 0 . 

Upjoim, R. M4 arehtp S7Su 
Ur iw Mui^wScl. ^ 

UtRrcbt, CatbffMp 515 * 

PteAM ofp 774 ^ 

Uxiztai Palaca, 933. 

V»l 4 c Grlcttp Cban* at Patbi 69 fl, 

Vikofia^ Au rlMmn i, 7 ^U 
Catbcdralp 3S4# 

La Lon^ 4 e la S«da, 3S4- 
Puerta de SexruuH. m. 

ValUddllilp Catbedxxt 756 , 
chair i-taiPK 

College of S, Gnesodo, 5S5. 734 
s. pjitoo. 533, 

VaJnutriMu, Paiaxio^ ViocQuia« 655- 
Valoim 9 Sp H-iiicl cbf I tonTTww tp 704, 

Vaabrufibp Sir J. wekL, 781+ 7 ^p 7 “ 5 f 6;u> 

£3$, Sad. 

ValuXmWp Qvic Ccatnip Bjo. 

VaovIleUi, ecchc.,. 647. 

Vxrakli painting 147, 

Vauci, vrohLrf 326, 641. 

Vatiauu Bcfrwltfi Cmitt. 

IA4 4 f fi/med /Or f» 9 f iBwflndiaKi. 
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i 5^5- 


Cortll* S, 

\^t At, ftj5, 

Cocffl, ^4. 

F4ba\ fewjtf* 634^ *47. 

Scaii ^53, 667^ 

^^S«dii*aSpdt6a. *4t 

Vculf«d lefnptM^ RouiMii, 113^ 

VaiiJtiLi^ •!» Rod^), 

353,44a, 

A^iian, jA, bi. 

t*™* I 4 *h Ji 5 M# Sfl^. a^Qu 

647, ^7, eSp ^7* 73i, am h»- 
jse. 1*3, 4 yt, ^j, 583, 

BTCAUtlo^ ^44. 
ceoiciiug CKip Rwu^ 144^ 

Cbiiu. Qiju 

ofltbklAl («K 

I*?* "55*^ 3 *Sp S 55f «J5> 

ey^P 663, 

D«lflni<wJ. J5I, 33A. 4+S. 

EBTptiAii, 14, 

Kn g mh MediWAl, 353, 

fv^^ion 0^ (flip lag, jja, 533* 536^ 365^ 

?5»P S^r *5^ 303- 

3^5 

t'ralcht 5Q5^ 

Italian, 54^, 

SpaiDKli, 401, 381. 
grolii'nbp 44J, 
fcyd ridgo, 

Rctne^ 33<k 

aCycRimn, 71, 

Nomuin. ua,u}, 44*^ 
foaba CMv raaf. 
lym a ft^ 3S3, 3*3, *3*. joj. 

IVrpMHteukr, ?ja, s6j. 454. 
pt wi g hth arfl 356, 

1^ I26> 34% 3JJ, 

qiudnj>arUl«, 465, 336, 484. 

K^EUMwnce, 604. 

l|^), tH 9 .M 7 .*W, «7. ««v 
nb aari jund, ^3, a66, *74^ a#j, jay, j, 

^ IW. 34i, 356, 448. Taa. faf- 
tJbtMHl, Rjoului^ 147^ 124. 

Rqfoiui, j+a, MI^ ana* 33^^ 530, 
KoiiuikBuw. rtj, a4<, *67, ,74, 

|a^b INccmoni, 348, jji^ 44a. 
FrouA, 133. ^9% 30>. 

314, 31W. 

Italianr 

W. ^33, 9 J7i 96a 

Snumiuu 63% 

ScoltUb, 471,. 

**w»rti<e» 3*8. M*. 348,4S1. 
vtalacxite, 745, 
tUlUfa 316,163* 431. 
mnnla ^494 Pt^um 
tnd«iTp J6j4 566, o*- 

^iAggmp 144 (stt Eaudk 

VanYTtt^ ntil^astE^ afi^ 

Vfltfchlo, PaiaxAT)^ ^lotBiua, 361, 

VaUo», fqj, 

Vtiidmfllm, Palaaw, Vtnlatf 653 

VlMtlM bdCDDicC. SSO. 3*B^ (mJ. ftjj 

60c, 674- 

tmXTT^ JSfl. >678 666. 

V«ikp** ta, 

Bcidsc t» 6334 

4141 m* Pi papn cf UMt^ ^ ^ 


Vanitfl—ccmtlwd. 

Cx d"0r&, 

gnmpjiif^ df wiodjcm^ 6^3, 
^limclHs ait 550. 

CoUOQdl 3Jarf!t mfMrtia_ #74, 

Uogau. 6>o. 

Pdacfi, y$Ot 673, 65 
Scait lid Glaantl. 633. 

FoudapCF dni Tonihi, 

Frail Oist^, «}, 3*(i, „g, 

IwtU, thn. 8^4, 
ij&4«m 6*7^ 

CaralU, J50, 

Cmiaibil-Fauh* 

Ctdtun ddUll Ca* C^iwle, 634, 66?, 
Comer SpiltidlL 653;. 
ra^seiti, *77, 

PCKiOili, 

CdnwiL, 664, 

IworecUiip 277, 

5M* <i67- 
PSwnI, jja 
Vwlramxt^ 653. 

R^dentoim^. U^ 6^ 

R m a BftiTlcg atp 633. 

Rialto Btidgd^ 6^. 
a FmHmw ddla Vl^ttn, Sfio. 

S;, Cidbb«-p 6544 
& Oiwi^o drl C#:pedp 6544 
S. Cjfwto Maggto^ 659 p 6604 
SS. Ci<i9imnbl e Fada, 5494 
^ HacM Gloriofii ifd Ftazi^ 54J| >46, 
j66, 

5- Alctu diri Mnsiooll, 653, 6}4» 

^ »4xu ddia SaliiLd, 6^, 660* 667, 

S Mm>s, na**3x*34», 

iUm^ntir. 478, 533, asj, 

(d4> 8)8.834. 

A 3a|¥a|ix^ 6>4^ 

£. Zunria, 6$4- 
&udla di ^ Msimi* 654, 

ZcCxa, j I 

Vaiu# and Room, Teanplsid, RiiEne; isa *33i 
210. 

v^enua. Teqsrid erf, BaalMi, 163, 

VerodSip S- Awtren^ J45. 

V«&a, ■rnphltbbau^ 174. 

4biirdi«4 
gatmyv^ 66d. 

Gran Giiaidla Vsccbiii, &Q£|, 

PaiusD R^vJlAcqun, 6&a, 
iidl Cduune^ yyx 
dd Coniglid. 66 ol 
oEi Diamaab, 66«. 

Pnmpd, 66a. 

Pofite del CutfeUdv v»chk» sm 
Porta dd 
S. A&Bs^aia, 34^ 

S4 Zeftd 167, *77, 

campMiiik, 2 f$. 

Tqoib o! die Scdtigof^ JW, 

Toits dd Cqmunep 553, 

-77, sai 467. 

184, 

VciriD, arbfC 647 
Vcfnifxhia,*74^ 

Vm^l& Pilob ili^ 684^ J*)i- 

■Pctil Tcuboli, 7u4r 
Verulamiiiiii, tbrau« at, C7n 
V<ai44 Pikcji. 976. 

Vtaf^dAb, Forum ol* Rocoo, 

Tfiuple oi. Ijj, 

VisUp Tonipfc' Of^ Rciq»^ ty^. 

ii »/4pria iUrnMimttm^ 
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Vi*Ul HwasoC, ifli 

VffitjllTEilV. 97^' 

V«tta, How oi tbo, PoaipsU. 19*. 

VisetATi SL Hjulricm )oi 30?. 

Via AffpilL Houk, 

VU Latina. Row. i<0. 

Viecnia. Hasitica. 639 > ^ 

Cua dd Diavojiv 639. 
cinnr^h^ 

Pa\±uo tioAiiraw, 639, 

CA^txmap 
CliiOT*a, 659- 
'niiRui«^ 39 > 

Vnlinitatiii * 5 Sk 

teiCN Ol^plixi, 

VUlii CipiAir **"* . _a . 

VictwiA »iw Attsrt Uiwtim, 834, 

^64. 

«nUq^iU»iiia tft?* 45 ®* i»pP 744 . 

Vktccb UemiviBl^ Loodon^ to*. 

Vkta^, PUkwt of* t ^^ 

B(rocl>=k Aatmpi i**' 

Vleani* Pifljlt 4 n 3 «it Hfiu»w 7 A 
S. Stfpbetip 5 J 4 - 

Vhimr, qatb«dnl* 3M- ^ i 

VfcDJ^, mhU i+Ti 549 ^ W 

64^ b^Sp ?i+. 

Vleim* #mt.. 

ludiiB^ 8^* 503. 

VilU, 

C2pm» Vlcflsn* A 59 p Sao. 

Al CbkwUk^ *S 9 i 8Mp 835"- 
P«niiiiiitii, lUimc. ^J5 h Ste, 

«f B^drian, Hvolfp 19^ 

LaiitE^ DaraiaU^ 630. 

Madama, 630, 

Uedki* I^«uep 

or fVjpfr Julitfii* ftflnicp 148, 

Boqanp 1 } 7 . W. to. 63^ 

VUlud ItiB^leMv New Vwk* 87b, 

Vilkurbaime^ HAkl dc Vilk^ 713.. 

Vbsxtn^^ fl 03 * 897, 89^ 903, 907. 

VluceiiTQp 340 . 

ViflUel 4 «-ljLlc. 84. 495 . 

Viffinlat hdoiA in. 87% 

CapitoL 875- 

Vkfina id the Sun* Houh oL CcisqOj 433 - 
Vimottp arthU 548^ Top 7 ^^ 

VitcrtpOp ^Dixotaln oi. i*#. 

UedivTal boHK 3ba. ^ 

Vitib, CUieaa do, exinttal pulp 4 tp 7^ 
VltlUTiiK. I3. H, US, “ 7 i «»*• * 1 ‘» **'♦ 

19?, aoji j», JfiB, >«, 93 »^ 
canm of pro p^w tn foi' to* Otd*^ ta*. 
VHDceIo BPn.ooir1.j inwiifflwnt. Kinait, t 6 r. 

Votiota, Mile, jw. 

PaUno 6 h Friixi, 361. 

Voiqk. lOff^ IOSi *n 5 i 97 ^ 
dcfivBtiora (Kp 103 . 

nurtboil Iblp f lEMlk. ICPJ. 

VoofiOnin, 478^ 

Vneodlp d*p dtIiL, 738* 

VuJd. Tomb 4 tp 1 + 4 . 

VuUUmr, L.. «Mr “0- 

WtHUiam Codec., Olfoed, pot. 

W(My Ta«lti,catW.»Pln^ 

WwnKi v^i, tan (no Barrd vanit). 
w!l^fi^Bul 4 t«. & Looia. U^A.. .76 
Wakeftdd, briripB at, oiy 
CeUifidral, 389^ 

Clup«L4». 

To*TM,864- 

WidMlii. Hatlsboa* 7^8. 

jf m to 0/ tojJ. to m*t 4 Ck 


WiU 471 / 471 . 381* I 

nldui. 147- 
rib. 448.^ 

UbkiStB, 57 ®p 847- 

41b. 

Walk, ritY, ContlantuMspia* 137. 

'Cu^EOCPk ^ll-t 
E^Lgiish UedlwraU -lU 
Frouli G<dM0p 493- 
(^^nnan Gotliic, 33a. 

MycccA. 78 t 
Romuip 184^ 

SsHndah Gotidc. 384- 
Walk. Aocto^SucocL, 439 
BTUntia^i ^38. 

CiiDW. 9 il« 9 ^^ 

Cyclopesuit 7a. 

I>rcorkt 0 dp 459. 
fiafiy Ouktran, 

Eariy £ii«ikbp 45f^ 

Egfton. 41^ 

Engbll KKfiwYal, 439.300. 

GdEtkk, 3 ?fi» 339- to. 

BrifiHn and Putcb^ 310^ 

Eji^lkb, 439 » dm 
Fraui)^ 5M- 
Omvatu 3J7^ 

XUlWc 587. 

Sl^nkbp 383. 

GfMk,7j* i 37 . MI. 
todina. 904- 

JapADfflOv 9 iMi Wp 9Jb| BJ1J. 

MycmAAD. ?*t 78. 

RomUn. 

PinpMidbniw* ijo- 
l^tnaksiwco IB Europo^vu. 

Bc^^n and Dutcb. 74 % 

EnSi^r 837 ' 

Fns^b, 714 -^ 

Gemiaii, 738- 

italidn 634+ 867, 714- 
Spackfa. 

Rocaanp 141 ? 30 F- 

Rocoviuann^p 7 ^ 7 * 

rNfBnntn^ 439- 

FTCc^bp ja 7 - 
Gfirnun, jtfl. 

Itoliu, 173, 38 x. 

SamcotilCp Q 40 . 057- 
Tttdocp 440. 

We4t Aototk^b^ 

Wefaruitol. Akn lafp 171 - 
VVaLkTp T. ti, 875 ^ 

WillbTO AbtMT. 441 ^ 43 «i 457. 

W'ai tfinycn* 86$. 

Wbkv BretlL, 

V^an ^ Vhu Bnml, afam4 87b. 
Wukwmib. bcid«B at, 4 $ 3 - 
CHtto,p 

Wanfli Uiff KW0% 344 i 7 «- 
Warwick^ B«4kif.bunp Oupet. $$3.4». 

Cide. 3^ 

Ley^tOf'f linepitoi. 4^t 

Wi Capltoi^a$.» 7 l. 

tatheUr^lp fl*3f 87A, 

ItfobEHoeiiTt *75. 

Sttittub altif Tempto^ SSo. 

Trt*ftiiy. tXdr 

WWt* Hwiae, 67s. 

WatHb0Bi«t anilA.| »% 

Waieiko Brlder^ London, 830. SAy. 
Waiioitl,. Cbnrcb cd Ui« HoE^ 46 j- 

tM TOidw k M ^ duMHatoSiW. 







loja 

W 41 I* wutiiim; *»■* 

t* •««.. J9W, 8 m, lioj. 
wttbb, iicht^ fee- 

amhi-j fi69. 

Wfsckl^ Hoipit^ KQTthMBtM^ fgif, 
mw, Toaib^ tlM. SidoD, 

WcOiairran Ctiicga, 1^57, 

'^etOniltdn Uuaiiqi£{it, $, Bmui\ LubJoii^ 

W^I^OUAb UvUfCh. KMrf, 5«n, 

WeJh, asi. J 54 w m, 

44 Z| 45^“ 

W^h c^ihn, i9lf, 
catbednli. icie, 

Wen Aaiabc 5, +&, 

apftlyih. 

™* 4 MtCT. 55; 

^hmoa, sj *7, 

«. 

dwtHhi^ ij- 
map. 16. 

fnadctiii|9i 6^ I 

QpmisfSj. 

iiTOAincnt, 67. 

!«»<*» 0«, ?! « 
ptam, fk|. 

Toat 4 , 6*. 

ii. <^ 7 * 

tBnipwy 

•«^i 55. 

5t. 6j, 

WisiVy. 746. 

WBimimm AMwy, ifii, jji. tw, 

M 3 * m 1?*, jl*. S 

j 38 , M 7 . 4 ^ 8 , 4J1, tij, ^ 

• M 5 * 37 »- 

Coaiessort Sbrm, 1.70. 

Hauj Vll^ Clu^. iji, 365, ^ 

^^^>. 4 i 7 . «», 451, 481, 583, 

tmb, jfep, 
m^nuiiHut^ A+r. 

UMQtrtv <aj. 

Uri^OnM,. A»titran»lMm Hmw, 9oi. 

SoBcttltty, buUiUw is, Sca, 
CatijftoLijt. 

^UlSh UOMM, 883, 

^ SurpvRis asa^ 

s-sttph^sir 

Stdkfwl, 

wSJ 

Wpt’J'Owl Pvit, WcvHstnr^ 7®6y 
Uliito-^ Club' 

Pul*,. LMtllSrTW. 

, 

wuiow. w, -Pda TYjs, 83 JL 

Aa M/t»ri«i MWM tt pmgtt 1^ bw, fa ,Afe* ^ 


INDEX 


. typB ol, ««E 


I WjIU 5 tCHirca,±liicln,tt* 

I WlUUttt Uw Uhirmiamn. 371, 

WUUuui p| SfaB, t». ^ " 

Xf'*?** H"**®- * 4 T- 

M lui^t» 3 «tn Omreh. iw(, rfa. 

0»jkp, li 

i^Qyitl l^li£», 81L 

wi.airiSiSitfs*;'- 

ulttavee at Aaq/tlzo, jS, 

Bymilnu, 441 . 

Eifrpiitiiia, 41. 

Creek uh| RmhuIs 

VnwdM, ejj, 
iLaiUu IteiLtlauitt, i 
ot^ 5 Wp J 3 & 
i>r*t«r AbriJs 
£JP^. S 3 &- 
PfetpealiniUr, 15*. 

BEut Cmk^na. 
kUIm., IfiicEDeds in TadiL «u 
wtieeJi J!ia. 

Wlac^ 

3 ^ 3 * jaoi 4-ia. #4-7* 

Tmfa Fifil4 

Wsn^ P 4 riiiKwl atrfldhifs, flTo 
WbM^ Still- Catlilal, lEsX, 8^ 

S Eliolwth-ii. 

wairfntiuitd M-rienkbshe, ™ 

«,fe. Nctu^i^- 
3 Votcy, CutUn-i, Ju j. 

Wolvm FitlBn:, W&^ter. flic, 841 

Sa;fc£fc£'^‘*** 

wSfeteS'■“■<”■ 

WAriwnnl, mcht., Una, 

Woo d>^, EB)lUth UfaUimL 481. 

ftwtei, SilSQiiidgs, LoodoB 

WtKOlnprtb BnDdllift N«» VsfiL Mu. 

w ^Jiy iy.BCT tefay 

oUtttKV^' 3 «i 3 «». 3 >»i jTdv 413. 

Chwpcj^^Aia^ 

S 3 S 2 .^‘ 5 K«i*»‘ 

Wartkn CaJlMiEBl, |t»_ 

Scrubs UmrPifm UhaOm Qtmch, 

WwtiiteB C. Gm, wtht., $ 6 ^ 

*“■ £■;■ IS: a 

“!?■ H 

^ -eeIi].. 83ft, 

WSii&iirs, N-tttsdiBtcr, 717. 

Wj-tl, J.., wthu Tfl Si 
W}r-tt,Slrl>i^;.«£a. 

W]r*i*flle, Sb J„ iHctif.. 837. 

WjFtalim, WIIUbb 4ri, 376, 
into# H ttjttrti tt» 
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Omrcfa, naK 

UbU^ 

Xmstfld;, \mkt KorfimiMt^ 19^ 
Htmt*T^rttb. 

XerEftfv ^Jl*c« ht. at 

Sa», 

Proprlat of, IM ^rpotk, bii 
'licikc, 1 


?r«bic 


, pyroodilit *fwnpH^ 911. 


Alnuliortue^ 


V^ilitnlvfp^ pi^oda^ ^ty 
loKi, go®. 

YmiTiKnthi, FHhdioiigm* 
bouM 

fss-iag^s’' 

Yev^ Hmut, MOV 380. 

York. CathodnClSl. 5«, j6fl. 370, jj*, 4*7, 

Lodr CblMt, 4*d. 

luiaeuin if, 

Sdioo 4 » 420L 
»afh cf, 1^4, 435, 

Vofk Witcr^Gua^ twkiQ, 7tj, 3 qo, 


VtHUUl, flpdiL, 1^5 

VprOp BcHichale, 

Cithidi^ sis^ 51^^ 

CldUi Holfi j ji. 5 xd. 

Tmto MmIJC yjfli. 

HAlW ile Yill#^ fTcmt HmFI^ 73^ 

V^Oiig'^lop TPlDtuoJ, Pcktiip gi3-i 
Sw DoQitlOp 

^wTct-ri-A^&n. Pyramid, *7. 

Ziyt Rw«l PaUc 9 , 

Txccm^ d34_ 

Z^igbattt^ yi7. 


fOk try. 

Atiuoi (w# OtytDpIchin), 

50, 55 , ji, ft 4 , ll<;b 3 , 

^ Bbs-Nbicmuil, 5A, 

cnunHrtitp 3c»fi, ts^ 

SUtt, Up PftlrrnoAp 381. 

SSobfldffp Tomb Bieddd, 4^, 
ZoDfsbom, 97dr 
ZfHcr, Pyrtmid »>t, 

Ziriif^a- Pttliice, Drosdem, TW- 


Ailiv/MMa WM ^0 ^ irri, Jo W# nadir li *tftfr*d fv pa^ of ^uMiratymt . 



Srocmot-V Tqpww Hall (a^d, Sw p« fiot 


PfcFitKO Ctt ftvuT BT TIW HHtlWllJlB* ffApi jiT* 

VW^a 4 iiw Ippa^pfl* 
























A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTUX- 

ON THE ' 

COMPARATIVE METHOD' " 

fiY 


Sm BA MISTER FLETCHER, Knt. 



Ffftebsth EtttTloN, €0>njt{eieiy hajtdsitmtiy bcwtd in doth pit 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS APPRECIATIONS. 

Suppffcineot^" With ita ck»e>pult«i] ieE»lT»lioin. no 
* •nwtumlly brfpfni in it^ rehttka.. it cautitnUahOnipkio 

to (MiajdMe. Kvoast, or nnthohcntivtt brtrodgct^im 

to IniUOT of ajdwtectnm h*9 been iBgi}c<t tbui Lhif w^-knowg itaniJuil worii. 

(Brion* i^ML Ilm book it n ■>innt.TT'»T.t d 

DnU; En}mna.~''Opc oi tho mon iuczOBtHiB books In tho would*" 

A^rdocs Ffitt PrcM.—■' It jvstlj be bid that ^ Banicier'a btatiac fa. 
now Decomo cm of tho c^iasica of ofcbiiflctSLriU Utsntttrs-'* 

Rayn] Initiate ol Britfsb Arcbltccts* Jotmtal.-^-An Mtthsa^ltoilVT qm 
j ij** vnxisrt working ol dimcmKost nuttoo 

Or^uw] m cotucptma cooKkatliittt In deuU. tbb Ir the bent book of the kit 

Simpson. PP.R.I.BA.). " A wonderJal stotebqa 

■waalth ol fiJuitratifliis*' {1^1. W. 

pMtert work on the greaust nit. . . .Not 
^ *1?*..«*®**<w c* l«t * »Iim <a nil Ifao whU nf ucli 

iQCtCTO.. a a. .. It lA aifflfldt to- lou^jie- tb^t zt wiU evftr scrpeniftijiMj,*^ 

A, ktRkiiie achieveonnt . * , tbw ludd and beaubluU 
d™« vife^l upodlHm of tfaa art of each penoO, , . . Wa ooed no mate getaer 
biitoncs d ordutocton ; tha a F?™ 

student'* Bible. . . . The onlv vdlomt wfak 
«^fTi the wbtile range of architectnte. ... Sr Banister oot onlT sdocts Hnertinrf 
cbo things la andutoenne seen and admired, bat taDi wfay they aw Lmira^” 

pie Arohllect.—■■ For txe4lltnr* the Student's Sdutual of the HieUn of And» 
tACtnrr. . a . A TO mimMl tummMry of ArchiJvctisri] factH*’^ ^ 

^QMpfet^is "wJ ^titnnflely AttmetiTS zoAnuAt 

, , , tB tea fint rani amaoig teit-bookt fin ■jchitEKtiznil li^tory.'^ 

haw^! mtwMtod m 4 rcbi(<sctnra ttn affoni oot la 

^ ^ illustrations idose e« a tnasuta 

Tbe Sphere.—" MotUng onijttod. Alike fnvnluafato far traToUer and iwnirt;" 

lo ali^™««i suggestive mitvey of nRltlteet■I^ 
iU all whith ibmikl be la ili^ hbmrf ewwj lover of tMt Art^ * * Hie authar l- 
mx o*c=e tbe anMu^ itti tiw wiileljr cultun^l pqhoiUa" 

^'*'**? Vofk)^“Tbe tlllHOntiatia am partientarlT 

fxculcnt. Tbrre li iw im^Te v<ilunw la Etiflliili tbal coqtiltu go eubjii-h “ ' 
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*rji* Gnpblc^" iBdjuiwm^ (or ^ people" 


'TT** ^ ’■'** “ ^ haudiwt, the mogt complete. 

4mj the W 3 fn*jaJ«Mty tiut«7 of wchitaiitiiie lor th« auml t^mia." ^ 


,]JS.!?2Jr-irJsf.^satoSS'hiJh.1^^^ 

The Aeddiecn’ Jettniiii^'* No it i. •. -j 

equal It la meat , , . Perlmiw aely the ttaSS tS®,? *" r*^ V* ■ be twd » 

of S^m ^(MVl cao 6q far ooff just wimt tlii^ 

to let tbei4 p^« turn \d}y betveou ymtr and mther aioreTiL^'L.’ 

^ ^Virrlii a|fp«Ajft bwEV jtjw m ed a dmin. , , , Sir Banister FletcBK" :* 
into liia bwis oi the enoiyday readei thn IcoTs cf dtw Kio^oiu ol ArchJtflcture.®'^ 

Jaumui of RoEUi^ StuOlMe— A miracle of caeupE^gi^cHi/’ 

Tbfl City Ptm*. — " It toot itv pku tiuce mm m clMrifr /* 

TlM GuiinfbiOe —" It i« . * p ai) anumcig bool; a « . u mndie as it is tuiajl 
Thera ti do vmk cm arahiteotora at onu ao oo£np»hciiazv«g so uzaljiical. or 9 n tolly 
provided H-iib eunrripliak *rd the ftudDut dot the layman a likely evtf to 

turn to It in ™il" 

The BookfieJJ^^r^— \STS\ ite plsor au the dwH oE werj' discerning man and 
womae with tlie rcuioiEvt totemt ta ibt aubject^ fechiikal dt otherwH,'* 

The Chundi TUaea, — The tiMt cooipraheMve lurvey oE aipbitectiitie.*^ 

The Scudlo^ —*' Tt Is without itvil * * il the oLktseandiuj; featura of the hiatoiy is 
the flimaring freidih ol Ultutralio^i lavished opcRl it.'* 

The Fields — Thr ^euend reader^ the iravieller^ the |ov« <>1 beantilnl thua^e will 
hud it eqtiaUy valnabjo/' 

The £>ii|Jy h-lirror.^ — ■*■ The book ii fascmatco^, U the appeal oE mrnaBf«%** 

The Sdioetniii^eTa—" Tti* Jiutory atsmls io-dcy a* one of the wurfays 
of archjtEctuiiiJ Uteiutiira/" 

Couatiy *■ So fir as any <iD£t bc^ik can chtonicle adeqaatoly ail the branchea 

of liuntnn btlUdln^ tfliA vrirrmife hjiig SElOCRded.'^ 

y llluarmied LondoFt Newt , — Ai a oflKi! 
tIumiebcFUl the 

Yorkahtre Poet, —^ An unrtTiiUed mepeodium of the acchitcctuie oE the wodd. 
.li A The aiitboT'* iroadcrhil aeriB of drawings adds graatly to its 

^Evening Standard^^ — One ot the mivt enchauting pictDim hooka ever devacd.*" 

Boieod Evening Trtoracripl {D.3 jV Cm truthlullr be aaid to be el onci 
otHs of the toreinofti autliadtative arid onnprdlmisvr UoatLses m the TnbhcL , , , 
invahtable to the arddracl, to the atudant. mm to the laymaji,''* 

Woeldy Dlipan^ib " IndlapFOnabEe to the architect, and to the «^tivated amateui 
a deUghL'^ 

Archltectaral AaaactoElon JovtmaJ^ — One may handk this fotcud^hle wori 
, p • with the ease of an EvTiryman fepiint.^” 

Glasgow !feni!d^“Thi^ H indoni an book. TheamDOjit of mkl^ll«fk^a 

it ccEdaioi uitupBodous. yrt alJ if liiciik' 

The AixbJtect^ Builder i and Englaccr -(Cfeipe Matcrliilly uakt* the 

teacbei in eftahluhtnj; a locmd fauudaticiD Eor to tore hi^torknl rtwarch/’ 


Newa,^^ As a oomprchetiaive survey of tl^e art of buOillEig 
tlik book idcsflj tolhli its pnrpofle/'^ 


Buitdlag tnduifTfefl.- 
with Sir B^anktrr fleicher.' 


Wrfttefl ID that hn11ji>iQt atylr which we always av4«dj;to 


Western MoIL— *' The bwt vnj:le volumi hiatory of ardiltectiLre to Ihc ^nfitwmh 
laiM^na^ ... a rem^rkabty oomiikto Bcpjunt of Ihe iriirkl/s atthitoctort** iProt W 
^t^cboit M.A. F.R.LE. A I ^ 


Bmidfrtg (Sydney^ Australial.—" Tbm k no other arcbitectinral teat-book cd 
its climeHainfvj tflto whiCh SO much h-M beei) ' ^^Tfi pai ^ 

Evccdiig MewK^“ How can he pack m much krurwlpdfo into no mors thin a 
thousand paj^ra I '' The 
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im^viatu Jxbountmmr m Pnfeutn iS* 

OtforatM^ attif Gwtrmar 
^An, Maitumi, Pm^fit idhr^^ 

LARGE eIIlCTITRE DIAGRAMS 

ON 

ARCHITECTURE AND 
DECORATIVE ART 

HhutmtEDS W • cmupftilaum md wymaaMiix manna 

IHE HISTORY OF AftCHrTECTHRE A!® ORNAMENT 

(irM ISC pcrioi Id the fKwnl lime 

rr 

Sir banister FLETCHER, Knt. 

PruiJfat ff iit Px/ftd fmititmte ^ BriHtk Arthittttt ( 1919 — 11 ) 

DXit,tL«wL), Mj(kIl, F.R.I.B.A.. F,SJi., E.R.LC1S. 

UmfTtfij %f Lxmikm m Ar^tt€.htr 4 1 Amih^ A MhMi^ ^ 

p H {FirrcxFn-c ^sztim) 


T hese amqoc vad laviUtiAbl« Lectiifv DiAfTHn^ liLuitntiflg |±ub er^ntimu 
piogms^ mad development aJI tbo ctylea nl Aj^teebire, mm oepfen 

of tlu arifinoJ line (inwin^ » ^own in ths Fifteenth Editmo of -^A Qitfei^' 
nf Ardiltecium on the Gdm|>afiithv Method,” end will be fotmd of the frmwl 
cerviee her lA^tm porpCBeu csij ju ifituol cidi in cisee tetchhig. 

The bbHcs eomprwm ±76 sheets <333 dooblfi elirpliMiit pmper ^mewuriog 40 in. hj Iil.) , 
cabdbitiiiE mhoal 3,500 UlnatTatfoiu of pUni. elevAtloDJ, vk-vi, ihetchee^ conAtraotfv^ 
cad oruuiLctitMJ detaih of afi the vtyln ol Architecture from the wUeet lo the prvenC 
thne^ Tho 50 hMmiCid %j in. hj 20 in,^ min ejeg obtalaable at the fa fn * pcioe 

u the Lecture t>ia.gimmfl^ 

Theee dlc^Tiinis ^o^ld Bncleabtediy fono peart of the noceaury oqnipmniit of every 
importAjit Univeni^, Colh;^ TDChiij[;]¥d liutitnte^ or School of Ait wTicre Arcfit- 
teetppc or Ait Kutocy, Cautruetkm^ cj l^eCOrKtkm far isclnded in the cTTmcnfam. 

The dk^jesu ere pfml»d In hlack bk on white pfip«. *iid fnrm m ferfea of vivid 
pmentxDenls oE sD the tba^ter^tM: feature* of the virhra& stytes, drawn 'm * vigruntu 
Eunner — the hnn* atroog Imes of the dnwing* brtsfh^ th mbjecti eFectiveIr before 
the shuiest. The Dia^muii (which tbotild be ocdetnl by the pu^c ouiiifaer) nieaU drawn 
UAlMXwa poeiible lo a onifarm soUe on «n^ ihert« mini ue Erom the mj»t nliablA author 
title*, R^eDoes to which afe pvea to each Uk^^tAm in " A Hzhlory of Architecture oo 
the Cdcapaimtive UcHuxL^ 

PRICES 

THE COMPLETE SET OF 376 ARCHrFECTim.lL DIAGRAMS, 00 •font 
drawioii paper, M foohe* by a 7 ^lnt:lLe* - £200 net. 

Thi Diiftunf u»A Htyt »rc iJh pr^ 30 /- nrl per Dfipvn. 

Citrfiie luJ Pecldaf eitru 

Lvoteni Slidci Ezid Ffcii Strip* ttf ill t^eHltHtnliocu tr^ ebuiuLble fram Nrwicw It 

71 Wienmc$t«i, LcnikiL, Wa. 

Th= whole erih*iUB«r*t»fli ere ml oa nfdj fee by StmiiiH Lwiloa ££uki 

Film Stiif* bj Mnm Kewtaa A Co. ProjcetHHi hjf mWBw of the Epiim* or 

EpuliijMepff fxR ealj be tadL 4 e hr cmoxonAt widi tJ^ tMiGnlm, 

^ 41# Lie#*rv Jr^Mur #9 3 
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